, j (LbfuolJi Joj)^ UUljOi , /»< 

dlo 0 % (/» f(plj>( 


' / ^ 
4)< 

I 

( J 0 .sk'-oit 


ifJL h (Uyi (>js , ^ j>c}tu/fl> i 'y ■*■" H hldu,^ 

ajpAi im. y* % <4^*£••>''» ^ ^• A\° A L A ,«V' %o\cjon 

S', 0 /" V 4 - /wv*- A , 4 >V4 *< '?♦ *> 

f • 2' a. 1 m/-, ££. i «r i ,n' ? 7 oi “ v, 

^ ft ^ tu, h ua yi_ vet, Oo><J~U a/ucr 6)o/p V{ ti> O$(.^.u> 0 > (iaCqo 

faa ' ■/>* ff»Vm A' A Vjcjo, t ' Guy y> 4;»/, >w',' A' 4 

^ 2 'fyoclj' ^ £'f*Vty? & cj^klM ljuy y la. uArj k Au ,i 

Sj 1 Ap'fi * ^ ycQj-dj t h U j}a. w , ftJ 

*7; * > y«>', AAA 

V* U 1m ^ ix' pf.jj Ji. yji 

7* %■¥»/<- is, I AkA-n€ux 

J 0 ' & c/ 
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APPENDIX 


Page 185. Psallida is mentioned as being the author of a Trea¬ 
tise on the Immortality of the Soul. The subject and title of that 
work is True Felicity, and it is noticed in page 572. 


Inscriptions at Chceronea, given without any emendation, from 

Meletius, page 341, ' 

"Zetj-Tov KXauSiov auTo'@ouXov ofxcdvufLOv Tip Ilargi, Ixtov airb TlKvjTaoy*, 
agerujv irdtrav iv 0ia> xai Xoyo i$ eiribu^dfj.svov, ev Tp ... . *t>t?J(ro(p'iv ermv 
T) OTgog MdfA.fj.Ti KaAA/xAs . . . I. oi TovsTs, xai ai A’8s?v- 

<pal Ttov rjqm ... bv) ... . 8. . . . 

[’Ei£ 8b rev Nabv TTjg Ilavay/aj ev 

P?(tyovrttg tpi^ofcgvou, fi.ijvb$ nXaCKxofxsvrp irevrexaibexaTy, uXet-mv pobwvog 
ai/ar0)j(ri rr^v Iblav 8ov?a}v Aiovtxr/av tov th £»Jv yoovov availe<nv iroio’jfj.evog 
bid. rov ervvsbqlo'j xard tov vo/j. ov. 

tiqyovros Ka<J5i<r/o’j, jtMjvos Boyxan'ou rqiaxdbi, Kgarmv A'fxiv'i^, xai 
Eoy/rav I'aaosTou, iruveuaqgfouVTtov xai rdiv VUbv, dvanDsairi to buXixov 
durtov xaoauriav %a)clyav iepbv Tip Sega7ri ira.qafj.tvav. Kga tiov xai bitty i- 
rdv smj av £ai<riv avevxX^Tajjj t^v avaSeenv iroi&fxevoi bid tiov trvvebqlu xara 

T1JV VOfJLOV. 

PHqyovrog AioxXsouj' tou ’Sifxfj.lov, pvjvbg ^vvaofxoyaiov irevTsxaibsxuTj) 
be£ .[ra Xoixa 8is<|5i>agf«vaj. 

AHoyovTOg Tlarqiovog, pr,vos iraaDavlov, iraobvTog a urp too dvbqoybou era- 
fxlymt tou 4»<Xo§eVH, avar briiqov Tag lb lag bov\ag KaXAiOa xai irvAivlv 

.... [ev tm dvTiu ftfoto h<r) xai aAAai :r?,e?rai, aXAa 3is<pilag|u.eva»J. 
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QJvaAAcp]. EtW/*« d/tA^iAuTogKgiToAa daW^/as aqrapilaisi AsiA/j; £«rsSa>i/o$ 

. aq%oVTog (xyvog 'Arfhsfylou 7rsVTSXoufjsxa.rr\, iraXhag K qarivvog dva- 

rlQyiriv rr t v iS/av Qs^uttouvolv KaAAco 1'sqa.v rfj aors[xi . xal rd 

Ao/7rd. 

pEw sreqto X^m]. KqiroXaog aqiglmv. 

KaAAi£ KaAAon'Sou; A’qTa.[xfosu AsiilA,. \sv sreoio j ^rxlonig freoTrjee, xal 
}v &vr)Tt>7s 7To&i)Te. [Iv srequi]. eit^txqigypiov. 

fEiff r^v &.yia.v Tlaqa.<rxevyv ryg Auiqiraug, Iv rf 7rAaxl rrjg zrqotrxo- 
p-tSys] • 

A'uTOxqaToqi KaiVagi Oeou A’S qiavou TT uu . @so5 T qatuvS TlaqSixS 

T'ltovtS, 0sw Neqoua, eyyovtn T»ra> AlAitp A’8piauai dvri .... evm evtreliet 

<rs|3«r<u A'q%ieqe7 fxsyigia Ayfxoiq^tp .flrgfou.lag i^ty~ 

YVarto y~ Tlargi HaTgidf tyyv tct. ^ 

C’Ev ersqp) ei3«)Aov avow e^ovrt xal xuvo£, xal la-iygac^v^, iroXu^svyg. 
xal aAAai oux oAiyai. 

Tlie inscription from Stiris is more accurately given in Wilder, 
book iv. p. 323. 

Inscriptions at Orchomcnos. 

It is mentioned in page 270, that these inscriptions would be here 
noticed, but they have been inserted in the Appendix to my fellow- 
traveller’s poem, and the stone itself is cither on its way to Eng¬ 
land, or is actually in this country, so that it would be superfluous 
to give them a place in this work, unless I had it in my power to do 
that which it appears may be done, and by giving an accurate copy 
of them, explain the dialect and restore the metres of Pindar. 
Sec Childe Harold, 2d edit, note at the end. 

Page 281, mention is made of the supposed tomb of St. Luke of 
Stiris; a reference to'Wheler, book iv. p. 332, will inform the reader 
that it was the sarcophagus of some ancient Pagan, whose name was 
Nedymos. 
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Inscriptions in the Church of St. George, at Talandios in Buolia, 

from Meletius, p. 340'. 

A ’ya&fi TOffi. Efooi-su rfj legal ysgovrrla. rou ireorvjo6g A ev 
xotvtji s-ijNijv rlvayqa^ijvfxt, [lv f, s-tJXyj sivat ra uTcoygyoai/xrxeva] . ctv r» ttoAX<ov 
*«! ftsy&Kmv, tZv eo eqyerrfft] Tcaga. too ^eou a fivr^ixvj$ aiylgrfS\Vo')7tog A'gt- 
S’eag. e^a-giarurn 3ia too ©sou rfj yeoovtrlrx. %argtdiov g-txpX ....... g<op 

vroun 7r^eimoystTeovss airb /xev H’ooj A‘ogiMaXaju.oy, xal cr^og Notoi/ KaN- 

A»V>)S x7.v)govo[xmv, onro 3s A’gxrao ao§ . 0so3mgo£. /wro A’lerecog 

ol a.oeerxavreg O’xjouovioo x7.Tjcnvofj.ru. anfa 3^ ^ru/*.ogoy 

©viO£ xa) oi Nixos'gocrciu x7r,govrj[xni fw) n. Q'jrvjm j touj ys> 

gouFtcis Trig xa i ap£e.alaitfiov avapioarov. l/xoiwg ebo^sv 

xa.ro. rr t v aur^v. xal r« £§?;$. 

Page .330!, contains a description of the bas-relief which is the 
frontispiece to this volume, and which, on reconsidering the subject, 
appears to me to be a funeral supper amongst the gods. The ser¬ 
pent is typical of renovated life as well as health, and the cakes 
ranged along the couch arc Eleusinian emblems. Wilder calls a 
similar tablet, a representation of Isis and Serapis, book v. p. 10(>. 

Page 377. On re-examination, there is nothing which makes the 
insertion of this inscription of any purpose, especially as all the in¬ 
scriptions at Elcusis, as well as at Megara and /Egina, have been 
copied by Villoison. _____ 


Explanation of the Inscriptions from the Panrum at l an/. 


At the. Landing-place. 

A$x s fyl x °s 0 

Vygatog, o vv/x- 
tpoNijirros <Pga- 

3anri Noju.(p[a/]v 
avroov efrqy- 
r,nra.ro 


On one side of the loose 
Stone. 

Ag^sHe/xos ij[o <ps§] 
aiog xa.i XoA^NeiJ 
3s$ rat[$] Nu^.[<pJ 

M g oixo8o[(xe<re] 


On the other side of the loose 
Stone. 

IH/A 'ja'xcg Tj o (peg 
\atolg xa7rov Xo {jx$J 
cog etpur vjtrsv 


Inscriptiones iVntiquiv, Paitll.p. CKon. 177-1. 
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The other words in the inscription do not require any explanation, 
except the APIIOS, which Chandler thought part of a word, direct¬ 
ing the worshippers where to place the offering. 

Page I beg to compare what Bclon said of the learning ot 

the Greek monks, with that which Montfaucon advances in his Pa- 
Iteograpliia, p. 438, on the authority of John Commcnus the phy¬ 
sician, namely, that in the libraries of Mount Atlios were many 
ancient books, treating of every subject and science, and that at 
the very time Bclon travelled, the monk Mathusalas copied the 
works of Aristotle for his own use*. 

The body of Greek Che\nists, composed by the monks and other 
learned persons o^ Alexandria, and continued at Constantinople after 
the taking of the city, is in many of the great libraries of Europe. 
It is to be found in those of the Vatican, the Escurial* of Milan, 
Venice, and Paris. The copy in the latter library was compiled by 
Theodore Pelican, a monk of Corfu, in 1478, and being in modern 
Greek, is, 1 should think, as early a specimen of the Romaic as the 
translation from Boccaeio or the Bclisarius. Fabiicius, in the eighth 
chapter of the sixth volume of his Bibliotheca (tfa-.ca, regrets much 
that it has not been edited by a person skilled in the language as well 
as the science. 

In this place it may be as well to insert what Cantemir says of 
the learning of his countrymen:—"Wc are not to imagine, with the 
generality of Christians, that Greece is so far sunk in barbarism, 
as not in these latter ages to have produced men little inferior to the 
most learned of her ancient sages. To say nothing of times more 
remote from us, even our days have seen three Patriarchs of eminent 
reputation for learning; one of Constantinople and two of Jerusa¬ 
lem. He of Constantinople was Callinicus, a very eloquent orator, 
who, which seldom.happens, died in his patriarchate : those of Jeru¬ 
salem were Dositlieus, and his kinsman and successor Chrysanthus, 
yet, as I hear, alive. For the first, besides other monuments of his 


* See l'Academie ties Inscript. tom. xxxviii. p. 71. 
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learning, we have three printed volumes of controversial writings 
against the Latins. Besides these, there flourished at Constantino¬ 
ple Mclelius, Archbishop first of Arta, and .afterwards of Athens, a 
man skilled in all parts of learning, but chiefly studiuujTh&ftJose Hel- 
monlian principles (or rather those of Thales),“^1^oh Jfic' also ex¬ 
plained to me for the space of eight months; Elias IVnmuti, a sacred 
monk, a most acute philosopher, and eminent for hU knowledge of 
both dogmatic and scholastic divinity, afterwards jzishop of iNTes- 
sene in Peloponesus ; Marcus Larissams, au excellent grammarian; 
Metrophanes, a sacred deacon, chiefly studious ot poetry, a!id a 
happy imitator of the ancients; Licinius, born at Mouembasia or 
Mai vasia, pliilosoplicr and physician, and .both wa|s eminent. He 
was chief physician of our court. His skill anc,!» / cxpericnce in the 
medical art procured him both esteem and authority amongst the 
Turks. He afterwards left Constantinople, aftd in his own country 
was honoured with the title of a Count by the republic of Venice. 
About a year after he was taken in Mouembasia by the Turks, and, 
as I am informed, publicly banged in Constautiuopk for a literary 
commerce which he had before held with the Venetians. Constan¬ 
tine, son of Ducas, Prince of Moldavia, superior to most in the an¬ 
cient Creek, and in philosophy a scholar of Spaudonius; Andronicus, 
of the noble race of .the Rhaugavi, justly praised for his knowledge 
of the Greek tongue in its purity, and for his reading the Fathers. 
To these I might justly add, Jcremias Cacavcla, a Cretan by birth, 
a sacred monk, and preacher of the great church at Constantinople, 
from whom I drew the first precepts of philosophy; Anastatius Con- 
dridi, a Corcyrean by birth, preceptor to my sons ; as likewise Ana¬ 
statius Nasius, a Macedonian, a man whose eminent knowledge in 
Greek rendered him sufficiently known both in England and Ger¬ 
many*.” 

This is very much in the style of Procopius the Moschopolite’s 

*■ Ottoman History, Parti, bookiii. p. p?, note 10. 

6 T 
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catalogue, and commemorates many of the same men. I conceive 
Prince Cantemir himself to have beeu a greater honour to his coun¬ 
try than ;'.jy one of the persons whom he here notices. 


Romaic Pronunciation, page 519 of this volume. 

The following is a sketch of what appeared to the disciples of 
Erasmus the classical pronunciation, and, together with some re¬ 
marks from other sources, is given from the treatises in. the Sylloge 
of Ilavercampius; chiefly,from that of Mckcrchus. The Romaic 
pronunciation ismut opposite to the letters, in the characters of the 
English Alphabet.' . 

A == A, sometimes broad and open, sometimes like the a in mutCj 

plate*; 

Pronounced always as the Italian A, and the a in vast, past. 

B = V, 

\V as a labial cDnsonant, like our B, and pronounced as we sound 
the letters in B&/a0so and Ba/x0aivw. It was originally an aspirated P; 
and the vEolians and Dorians employed it sometimes as a pure or 
simple aspirate, writing BPOAOS for POAOSf, The change of 
the Beta to Vcta, originated probably from the necessity of spelling 
by means of the 13, Roman names beginning with a V, which, after 
the incorporation of Greece in the Roman empire, so frequently re¬ 
curred, as to induce by degrees au alteration of sound in the original 
Greek letter. It has before been mentioned, that the Tartars cannot 
pronounce the B: the early Scythian settlers id Greece m^y have de¬ 
cided the change in favour of the V. It is evident, that what was 

’ See Analytical Essay on the Greek Alphabet, p. 21. 

] Analytical Es s uy, &c, pp. 6, 7. 
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gained by one letter was lost by another, and when the latter C/reeks 
wanted to spell any foreign word containing a 15, they had. no other 
way of representing it but by ju, and it : th us, Anna C oinifcfena writes 
Roberlus, P/>fwragTog. When this change~took^pTaceN,'yuj)t exactly 
known; the similarity between the labial lcttcrsTThNr bavsiiccasioncd 
an accidental confusion in early periods: thus, OctxVIys, is on some 
medals Oxt«0jo£. But long after that period propjm urines from the 
Latin were spelt with a B, as is seen in Plutarch, flinn, and other 
historians, take for example, Bgo utoj, %t ga/3<«v, Tihsoiog ; aud words 
also from ,the Latin have'the same conformity; pile bis and urbano 
being spelt, in Thcophilus Antecessor. Institutional, clc Jure. Xat. 
Cent, it Civil, 7rXl0 i<; and «g0/iwa. Latin Voids frod the Greek prove 
the same fact: 0oa> made boo, 0a&0«goj barbariy'i not voo and var¬ 
iants. An initial V in Roman names was re ml e red bv c v, as ’Oia- 
Agios', O'jigyiXioi,', for Valerius, Calais, and Virgin ns, as if 

that diphthong had something of the sound of our \V . Modern lan¬ 
guages, in some words taken from the Greek and Latin, preserve the 
sound of B, not V. The German and Dutch "bosch," (a Wood) 
and the French "hois," are evidently from 0o<rxr,; and “blaspheme,” 
is from 0^«<r<pr,/xsTv ; as well as the French “embrazer,” and English 
r - brazier,” from J/x0ga§s»!/. 

The verse of Cratinus,. 

ho i}X<&< 0 £ wirirsp irgofiarov (irrj 0rj P.sywv 

shows the sound of the B to have been not V, but like the first 
consonant in “ bleat,” a word itself taken from {iXr^siv. It may be 
said, that the Greeks had not the power of pronouncing our B, and 
that although ra, va, was not so like the bleating of a sheep as ba, 
ha, it was the nearest representation of which their alphabet would 
admit. To which I answer, that as the modern Greeks have, in pir, 
a distinct B, it is nearly a certainty that tlicir ancestors also had that 
letter, and that the ailcicpt Greeks were supplied with a V,‘or some¬ 
thing very l»kc it, in the sound of their Digamma. 

6 T 2 
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F = G, except before = ami i , when it is y, and before y, k, %, 

\\ lien it has the power of n, 

Appea^ to hrtve Ikcii pronounced always hard. The g in “ grel"- 
ficr,” c ‘ g our,”, e.'id “ engraft,” shows wliat it was in ygatpeu/, the 
original worf •••'Whether it ever had the sound of it } may admit of 
doubt. 

A — DTI I, m'jf h in that, 

Is like the D in the modern languages.of Europe, and not Th as 

in Romaic, for the Th is represented by 0. Dionysius also puls it 

between the T and 0. * 

>\ 

E = A, as it is sotr.uled in pale, or the E as we read it in sEscliylu s,' 

Similar to the Italian pronunciation, but sometimes lil,c the short 
I of the Latins; for lirilanui, Domiiian us, and Cupilolium , are spell 
JigsTavoi, AojrjuTiav'ls, and KaurermXioi/. There w as no difference in the 
mode of pronouncing the long and short vowels * . 

Z = Z, 

Seems to have been equivalent to 3$ soft, as we pronounce zephyr, 
not to <r3, notwithstanding the assertion of Dionysius in his treatise, 
tteoi <rDv^i(rswg ovoy.uTwuj'; for Quintilian \ lib. xii.) affirms £ and v to 
be the most agreeable letters of the Greek alphabet, which will not 
apply to “ sc/.” Zouckcn (to seek), zoomcn (to surround), zieu 
(to boil), are evidently from Zwvvvsn-, and £se;v. 


The vocular sound in bucad. Mekcrchus instances also meat , 
gneat, and heat; which shows either how liable pronunciation is to 

* See Analytical Essay, p. 21, and Plutarch in his treatise concerning the El at*Delphi, 
and Dionysius. IJqi eii/5i<rcug onoparuv. 

i A rXa. kx) htyutrtv x-.rx, ?ru Six re eieSnrx'twxi, re piv, g, fix r», <r, 
:<«ij J.—Sect. 1-t. . 
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change, or that lie was qot well acquainted with the English. _yl'lie 
real sound is decided by Dionysius; and tin- Erasmians brAig a va¬ 
riety of proofs that it was much more open aiul b roat; thuu'nic lota: 
[j.r)xav, signifies to bleat like a goat; and lix^ystv, tolike a 
sheep ; and if the spun.! is at all preserved, it shTTTr^d be/'as before 
mentioned, a short A. The Irish, in say ing .fastis infield of Jesus, 
have preserved the original sound of a wujjl/which is one 

of Mckcrchus's examples. 


<-) = TM, in. thing. 

The same as in the RonyaYc. The Thoeter of the Dutch is on i- 
clenlly from i>t>yarr,p. The English exet^ iu the jwonuuciation of 
this letter; and the Hi in their own language, a>/vell as the sh, is 
a simple consonant, and should be marked, s><s Mr. Tookc, by a 
single Utter*’. The Copts,, the modern Greeks, and oursclvcs/have 
alone preser\ed the real Qf. 


.1 V . 

This letter appears to have been pronounced like our E, and bv 
• ... % 
i;o means like our letter 7, which is diphlhougal. Dionysius calls it 

the lad. or the inferior vowel, ia-yarw ■xa.vrruv to r and Cccilius, jui- 
a dwarf. A curious speculation might, be instituted respect¬ 
ing the ’Loraxnr/Aov, or TroXui'roTa, of the modern Greeks, who have re¬ 
solved the 7j, o, si, 01 , and u i, into this vowel. In llenry Stephen's 
Apology for the Ancient Pronunciation of the Greek Tongue, there 
is an example of the etfcct which might be produced by this confu¬ 
sion of letters—Mr, rr'j ijlsv sitois [m) oti rj -rsKig §oju.rr ucru o-r ; ro7c Xo /ioiy 
£oito, oiovs) 7T0»/xijv rnig ^r^loig. xa.) ytjurj era rsSvyxai r/jr t tr 01 , xau 
Tfiiig 6101 (octts Trg'jg rr t v T(ov Xoi7rtov ar<o7r,otnv yoijtr'boii 0e7 y.sTOixr l <rsi rot- 
ytfjTTj ; which, according to the present system, would lie. Mi si 


* Diversions of Parley, Part I. p. f)3. 

f Analytical r>s.iy, p. 13. t shall take afterwards occasion to notice Mr. Vit'oi 
remarks respecting this tetter, as welt as some other of his opinions on this subject/* 
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mekJpis mi oti i polis simbasa si lis limis phtirito, ioni pomni tic 
tiriis: y.e yini sou tetniki idi si, fee trisii: ostc pros ten ton Upon 
sotiriatb: criste di metikisi takisti*. Athenauis (p. 60) says, that 
only on! . v <rd in Greek ends in i, which is /iasTu. In Romai'c it is a 
common u^mipdifou. 

K = K, bi some districts CH. 

Always k Airsh, not only before consonants, but also before all 
the vowels, xlie same may be said of the Latin C, which is very 
improperly pronounced like an s before c, i, and u. The most ancient 
K ( Dl ) is a junction of two Gammas f. 

AiL. 

The same as in U-e Romaic, and as it is pronounced by the Eng¬ 
lish.. 

M = M, but together with x has the sound of B, 

As in Romaic, except that no alteration toOk place when put be¬ 
fore x, as the 0 was equivalent to B. 

N s N, but before 0, p., v = M. 

. Also as in the vulgar Greek, and usual pronunciation, but without 
any exception for the three letters; for if v sounded like p, how came 
Fabius to say that in Greek no words ended in p, on account of its 
kakopliony? Perhaps some sciolists have introduced this alteration, 
seeing that the Latin prepositions an, in, and con, when compounded, 
change their final letters into m. 

B= X. 

It had the power of ks or gs: thus <f>onn§, appears from the geni¬ 
tive Qomxog, to have been foinifes, and avro£, which makes avroyoc, 

an lugs. 

* P. 100, Svllogc. Altera, tom. ii. 

+ Analytical Essay, p. 5. 
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0 = 0 . 

This letter was like the Italian 0, anil hail the same souna as u in 
some Latin nouns; <Pafiiog and UoT\ixo?Mg, were" wrTtta^i & repre¬ 
sent Fabius and Publicola. 'O’Kxa.g seems the origw^l ofCur hulk, 
and oti is the uti or ut of the Romans, who had, as t*>t$odcrn Ita¬ 
lians still have, a propensity to pronounce even thri\| Ln o like an 
u*. The modern Greeks, and the English in IheiA-O, except in 
words where it is followed by a consonant or mute vo.icl (as in’ mode 
and bode), have corrupted the sound of the letterf 

n = p. 

Equivalent to the P in English, and as <it is m,>v pronounced by 
the Greeks and other nations. 

P = R. 

Aspirated or pronounced more gutturally than the English R, and 
in a similar manner to the Welsh. Rhaidcr, a waterfall, in that 
language, is derived, it should seem, from pisfyw ot psw. 

X = S. 

In which manner it was always pronounced by the ancient Greeks. 
The sound of the «r in <ruxxo$, is exactly given in our sack. Pindar 
calls it xi(4t$a\ov,_ adutterina littcru, and Dionysius mentions that 
sonic poets had written whole odes without it J. 


* See Diversions of l’uriey, Part I. p. . 06 ’. 
t Analytical Essay. 

t ’Eitri xai o» dcrlypaq uS »s 'nroixv. —Sect. 14. Tiie Orientals write for a 

trial of skill, poems which lliey call gaze/s, from which one letter is entirely banished. 
The Persian poet Giami hearing a gazel, in whiajb there was no A or Elif, said it would 
he better if the poem had' no letters at all. 
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T = T, but when after v is made I>. 

ItwifOikc the Latin t, and never the d; for TavraXoj was speli 
v^e^lonhuis, not Tandalus, and Anlouius was rendered 
by the Grej^s 

Y = E, or MhcV iu little. 

The real fmji of this vowel it is difficult to determine. The Eras- 
mians, and th<^ best living authority for solving questions in Greek 
archdjology, lia^c preferred the French accented v *. To^iv (In 
grunt), (to howl), and xoxx (a cuckoo), .are words in 

which the sound! was the i^prescntalive of the sense, and could no! 
have been pronowoced aftf r the manner of the modern Greeks, 


$=: a labial aspirate' Vetwccn F and Ph. 

The latter, according to the opinion of Priscian, was the real pro¬ 
nunciation of the d»; for although the Greeks, in spelling Latin 
words in their own characters, made use of it to represent the F, yet 
they could, in fact, not utter the sound of that letter. Cicero says 
that they were unable to pronounce the name of Pundanius. The 
Erastnians thought the F and d» were the same. I shall not plunge, 
into the labyrinths of the Digamma, nor attempt to examine the 
pretensions of F, «t», V, or W, to the sound of that lost character. 

X = CH; sounded gutturally in the manner of the Jews, the Welsh, 

and the Florentines. 


Pronounced probably in the same w ay by the ancient Greeks. 


¥ = PS and BS. 

The ancient sound of this letter is preserved in the Romaic : 
l ms and *Aoa\}/, are the Greek psalmus and Arabs. 


• Analytical Essay, p. 22. 
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g- =s o. 

Plato ia Iii' Cratylus ami Plia-drus, Aristotle in Ik . Pogjics, and 
Dionysiits of Halicarnarsm, assert that it d'fi’.iy from omlrron only 
in ([imutity; bi.it that thi, di Hetruce was s.iflkienlly d i -1 : ml.i, may be 
observed b v Nero’s jocose saying of (Maud : as. Mi'cra «/ cum inter 

xivns dc-'.iissc produrla prima sjliaba jocabaU*r,” */lic words of 
Suetonius*. The «> was like our double o in monr.- 


The Diphthongs. 

AI = JR. 

It should be observed, that if these crJVibinetj/^s of vowels had 
been distinguished ia writing only. an;l not in^ronunciation, their 
name would'have been digraphs, and not r'ii ihongs. \\ itli respect 
to the AI, Terculius Scau.rus, in his Treatise on Orthography, says 
that the ancient Latins wrote the diphthong with ai: a and an i. 
K nil ills, Lucretius, Martial, and fcven Virgil, have llic at instead of 
the <e. Moschus, in his epitaph on Bion, mentions th.il l.V hyacinth 
is marked with a) d\, In id this flower is striped villi black veins, 
representing the two vowels. # «I\ow the interjection of grief is nearly 
the same in all languages, and has a strong similarity to the ai, but. 
none to the tc. Manx became Main, not Mca, and gave the sound 
to our May. Tl*e English, in reading (Ireek, pronounce this diph¬ 
thong correctly. 

AT = AV, before 0, y, 8, £, x, y, v, s, and AF before !>, x, ir, <r. 

. . r, <?, X> <'• 

This diphthong was something similar to the ay, as it is pronounced 
by the Italiaus. Aristophanes represents the barking of a dog by aS, 
«.?. The Latins put aula and a its t crus for dtAij and and the 

» Lib. vi. iu vit. Ner. Claud. Cass. cap. 

6 u 
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Greeks wrote K?v«'j3joj ^autfros for Claudius Faust ns, and ilotfaag for 
Ptiulus. It has beeu objected, that, according to Cicero*, the 
word Ca meas souuded to the ears of Crassus at Brundusiumi like 
Cave, ue, "as; but TVIekcrchus ge^over the difficulty, by asserting 
that the Latin V '•■nsonant was like our W, so. that Cauneas and 
Cave in■ cas, v ere uot very dissimilar. 

KI = E. 

Pronounced as the ei, an ep^-, in Flanders, and the French ci 
in pi fin. It cauiot be the same as the i in sound, or Cicero, in his 
letter to Papyri us Pcetusf, would not have said that the word $ivn, 
the imperative of |3iviiV, c nrc, had a. different sound from bini. 
An epitaph, of e'ghl linr, discovered at Rome, shows that the old 
Romans spelt their I'uig / with EI. 

EY = EV, before 0, 7 , 8 , £. x, p, v,' p, and EF, before x, v, 

<r, r, <p, ■ 

The English pronunciation of EU, approximates to, but docs not 
entirely represent, this diphthong. Eo^og, Tsvravtc, and ’EuZefitog, were 
in Latin, Kurus , Tcutoncs, and Eusebius, nok Evros, TeJtones, and 
Efsevius. 

.01 = E . 

Like the oi in the French soin and besoin, consequently pro¬ 
nounced correctly in the English schools. Had it been otherwise, 
and like the Romaic oi, how could Strabo have spelt Boil, 0o»oi? 
Iff and oi had beeu sounded alike, there could have been no contro¬ 
versy respecting the old oracle— 

rjget Awgiuxog iroXepog xui Koipog up aur<o. 

For according to the modern Greeks, the words Xupog-am] \iplg, 


' DeDiv. lib. ii. 


f. Lib. ix. Ejiist. Fam. 
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are not to be distinguished from each other in common speech. It 
must be owned, however, that the whole slrcngtli*of this, argument 
lies in the word wwi/xair&a , used by Thucydides* ; for if Jie debate 
had gone to inquire how it had been written, the whole Gorcc of the 
fact would tend to the contrary side of the question. 

or = oo. 

It. was as wc read it, and like the same diphtMr^ in mu* word 
plough. The Latin U represented the two letters o rliid u conjointly, 
and Tullius, Junius, Brutus, were written H^rof. 

Alartianus Capella spells ronticucrc b> xovTixsr^s. lTiie Latin.- also, 
in converting tliaproper names A vxSoyog and into their on n 

characters, made them Lijctirgus and 1\ ului'cliu^f H^w this diph¬ 
thong came to represent the Latin v, may perhaps be undewtood by' 
sounding the two letters rather distinctly iii Ooublwu and OyaAlgioj, 
according to our method of reading, which will then come very near 
to the w —on or rone, worrotic, &c. 

XI == E. 

This was pronounced as in the French' huilc, aju! had the vocular 
sound’ in our word wheel. If it had been like m and si, which it is 
in the modern Greek, it would not have been reckoned one of tli6 
three diphthongs called xu.xoQm.voi. 

IIX = EV and EF, according to the rule, for AU and EU. 

Bounded as in our schools, as far as respects the separation of, rfnd 
the hiatus between the vowels. If r,o bad been like so, there would 
liave been no change in making ■xpyop.rp from euyo[ mu’ 

The same observation may be made of AT. 

In order to render the sound of the Italian ce and ci, or our ch , 
the modern Greeks make use of t§. 

* Lib. ii. page 81. 

6v 2 
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In addition to tlie above account of the Romaic pronunciation of 
the letters, it is nfecessary to add, that for the pronunciation of the 
words, m in order to read after the manner of the moderns, no other 
rule is reqt ired than a strict observance of the accents, the presence 
or absence o 1 * which, determines vvliat we call the quantity of the 
syllables, in i.:c icru Greek; and it should be also mentioned, that 
•the three accenti have the same power, and are not to be distin¬ 
guished from each other in the recital either of verse or prose. The 
use of the aspira e is equally obsolete with that of the long vowels. 
An example will convey the clearest notion of the manner in which 
the best scholars of modern Greece read the first poet and father-of 
their language. The n in f »e following wovds, is t& be pronounced 
like that lctMr in «. v . 

Menin acdlhc rhea Pelciadthco akclaos 
Oolomancn e mere akxes algc athek^ 

Pollas d’ ipthemoos psekas aedthc procapscn. 

Eroone', aftoos.de clorea tevke kenessin 
Aionxse te p5se. Dtheosc d’ ctelceto voole. 

• 

Without entering into the controversy started by the younger 
Vossius, in his book de cantn Pocmalum ct virilms Rylhmi, or go¬ 
ing the length of that scholar, and Hcuuinius, in decrying all those 
accentual virgube, which do not quadrate with the natural quan¬ 
tity of the syllables^, we may with safety assert, that the ancient 
Greeks, whatever'attention they paid to their 5rgo<mS*«i, to Acs or ele¬ 
vations, did not read the first lines of Homer as they are written 
above. In a short account of the late Professor Porsonf, 1 find 
that he was of opinion that* Mr. P. a modern Greek of Salonicn, 

* Primal t's Defence of Greek Accents, p. 408. See Foster on Accents, Introduction, 
page vi. and page 113. 

t London, 1808, printed by Baldwin.' 
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uho had also a considerable knowledge of- its ancient language, 
' read Homer so as to preserve both accent and quantity, p. 18. Any 
decision of that great authority would be reckoned oracular; but 
having inquired of one or two persons full as likely to liavcyfmllectod 
these detached ^ybilline leaves as the author of the pamphlet, I 
have reason to think that Mr. Porson did never apprpje of the Ro¬ 
maic rules in reading Greek. Mr. P. of Salonica 1 ha'ye never seen : 
he may have adopted a new method, but Mr. Psallidn;'of Ioannina, 
whom 1 suppose to be equally versed in the language ( 1 have heard 
recite llomer, and exactly in the usual manner of sill the modern 
Greeks. One might think it sufficient to settle.thejquestion-, that 
Tzetzes, who has given ii*his Chiliads sui'h a lamentable proof of 
the abuse of accent, was sensible of the depravation of the language, 
and openly lamented th%.barbarism of This tijj.es, in regard to the 
corruption of pronunciation and metre, in the introduction to his 
iambic poeiu— ttso) irairiwv a Now it is clear that the strolling 
tuOse of which he complains— 

. p.* f rr l g ayo^trioo^ 

'll Tr,v ttmcuv erj'j’A}[MV h rr^si jloLtrtv. 

would never have existed, if accent had not prevailed over quantity 
to a degree not known l>y. the ancieut Greeks ( who admitted no such 
verse ), and that consequently the present practice is of a compara¬ 
tively latet date. But of this point l shall say a few words in another 
place. . 

The present Hellenic scholars, although they are equally able with 
Tzetzes to write verse according to all the#rules of metre, yet they 
do not, like him, acknowledge the erro/s of their recitation, nor 
arc at all aware„of that fault, which in fact gave rise to the barba- 
rous,poetry of the pr’esent day. It is not, of covisse, meant to be 
asserted, that the true method of reading Greekjs understood by 
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the scholar!? of tho English or any other university, who, in the re¬ 
cital of either prose or verse, prove, at least £y their own practice, 
that the Greeks hatl recourse in writing to a variety of signs, of 
which they made no manner of use*. 

Page 550. If the reader should wish to sec a very different opi¬ 
nion with respect to the corruption of the Greek language, he will 
find it in Primatt’s fifth chapter on Greek Accents. 

In page 559 of this volume, l have stated an intention of giving an 
extraot from Fqrlius's Romaic Grammar, but seeing by the public 
prints, that a w >rk of a si milar nature is about to appear in a volume 
by itself, and considering also., that those who are curious in such 
points, may probably have* D.u Cange’s Cifcfossary (which contains 
the Treatise of Portius) in their possession, I have not thought it ne¬ 
cessary to complete or introduce any part of the abridgment. At the 
same lime I deem it advisable to insert from this author, a general 
outline of the change which the language has experienced in passing 
. from the aucient to the modern Greek.. 

Id porro nobis in prasens adnotassc suffeccrit linguae istius corrupt 

* The accented verse frtmi the Antiope of -Euripides, in red and black letters, which 
was found in the hollow-ways of Resina, March 0\ 1743, upon a wall on the angle of a 
street leading to the theatre of Herculaneum, shows how much those were deceived who 
considered that accents were not introduced until the seventh century. 

• u( hero (3aAiUf*« rut c-vota,. 

It is cited by Polybius, lib. i*"/,, anil is in Barnes’ Fragments of Antiope. See Pri- 
matt’s Defence of Greek Accents, p. 232. Accents were arranged,. and perhaps reduced 
*to more certain rules, by Aristophanes of Byzantium, who lived in the 149th Olympiad, 
200 years before Christ, but were not invented, says Prima^ (page 37), by that gram¬ 
marian. Isaac Vossitis dates the corruption of sound from Jthe times of Antonitttls and 
Coiumodus.—De Cantu Poem, j>. 2S. Ibid. p» 267. 
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tioudtn-ac dcpravationcm, ut rein lcvitcr ct quasi per Iranscnnara 
atlingamus, in co pnrsertim versari, quod Grseci hodierui; litoram 
pro litera ponanl, alias addant, alias etiain adimaut, tcrmjnationes 
deniquc nominum passim mufent, ycrbi gratia y. pro a. poiumt, ut in 
y/a, pro S/a, pro v. ut in ru^a yvtgsiv. K. pro /. ut in £t/Asmy,. xpida- 
psvtogt pro £y*A/.voy, xpiQivog. Z. produplici t. aut «v ut in rttpafav, 
aXKa%eiv. H. pro s. u! in irovelixog. A. pro p. ut in llKtSpoi, Qvi’Kxri. 
3. pro a-, ut in xiipat-ig. %s. pro ex, ut in %ex<up!§s iv, ct similibus. 
O. pro a. ut in S/ap&oir/y. II. pro ut in pvnravr). ^cl pro (i. ut in 

}[xrraivetv. P. pro A. ut ill dipp.r h dp/x^png. T. pro iV. l4 in Olavs/v. Y. 
pro a. lit ill a vufxeyeiv. vel prt) <p, ut ill rxspwjuv pro w^diplsiv, s60a<rs, 
pro i0u<rs. 'P. pro wy. ut'in SovAsi|/zy, pro’ViAeuo'/y. Ivddunt et in.ter- 
serunt litcraSj y. in TraAsuyszv, xalysiv, epfxV'V&ryeiv. Y. ill frrsp$'jeiu,_TZ- 
Asusiv, pro irxcpe/v, rsAe/v. N. ill (pspvsiv, (r'tpvsr fatucflmveiv, &c. De~ 
munt litcras 3 ut in $Asjaa, «Sza, ypza, xvs[xovrxs, xflepog, nranra.ivsiv, §a- 
i/aAsyszv, va, pro (iXsj.yxot., aSe/a, xpelrx, xve\i[xmv, xsv(l=pog, manruivsiv, et; a- 
jcxheyztv, Iva, &c. Jam verb quoad terminationcs, varie ilia; a Gra’cis 
mulautur. Maseuliua-in qy, efferunt in ay, ut tJJauAalay dicunt jiro 
$rvi\-tjr lb . Adjcctiva in diS^y, in epos tcrminant, ut pr<f pAuS^y, uA<6- 
Sr ( y, xaxvwovjs, [x’/j'-pos, wAtJIs 00 $, xarvolspog dicunt. Masmlina in vjy 
termiuatinncin ab aecnsativo nmluaiilur, ut «spas pro dr'p. iSlascu- 
lina substantiva in tov, inlcrduin cx dativo formantur, ul In n^oovi, 
pTo arfirov : interdum, ox accusative, ut in dtmvag, xveurxovas, pro ouwv, 

?[vetj[X(ov. 

iMascuiina in a£, u£, «>v, ay, of. alia quinta* declinationis noiniiia- 
tivum ab accusativo plurali niutuantur, ut in xlvaxrxg, Aa^vyxay, 
lAawray, SaCpwovay, y/yavlay. Maseuliua adjectiva in oy, vol in mv, 
saspc in.a^y tcrininantur, ut. in ■i/a.p\ap-qs,'’u~'jxpuTiapr l s, A>;rr ( wzdfr,y : 
velg'vzoy, ut in ^aAevzoy, rilapivios, xpiSapeviog. Qiuvdam maseuliua 
, iu oy, ex torlia et quarta declinationc noiuiuativurn habent desinentia 
yj <#i, ut <r%oiYOMi, (xvQoLpbx »>. Au^vm*/, opOwxxt, punxi, yovuidxi. 
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Ft'niihina in r /( in t. tcrmiuantur nt in dyroyrf. r;u<T in drr,g rfcmnnU 
UGixm;:it : vuiH luibcnt ab accusativo, ut in <paoAo"IrT«, othTopblr'la: cua 
\cro in ' v, sa > |ie in ia (leflectunt, ut in xXs^ua, x«jSaXvT<a. vclin iu.w, 
ut (TxoI-^/i'mov, SeirifJLOv: aut nominativum ab accusativo .desu- 

inunt, ut in aX’jcriou, xovloa., \{/aXi8a. Neutra irs ov desimmt. in i nl in 
Ipyr/.gfpi, trxsirdpvi, riKfjpi : vcl in tv, ut in ort^dptv, yepdxtv,‘&c. Dimi- 
uutivain r§txlg fere semper efjfcruntur, ut in d-ypiurffixog. pro '/-irdypiog: 
dcntquc adverbia in mg, in a etiain desinunt, ut in dyotk, pro dy plots, 

&C. 


ECCLESIASTICAL GREEK. 


Mcletius Account of Albania. 

1. II' A’XjSavia, yjrot r] A’g|3avma xomreqov Xsyo/Asvi;, etvai to Aunxlv 
\Uoog rr,g Maxstiovlag, ryv ovo/xatrluv Xa0o?<ra axo rwv A’Tifiavmv, ot oxo/oi 
o\y stvoCi lx yIvons T ® v I’XXugMov, tog rtveg oJWai, bur lx rdiv A'/^avdiv 
Ttov sv rf, A'trlat, «XXa xtxrdyovroLt lx yevoug KsXtixo?, ot oirdiot ^Xi)ov 
Itg TVjV I'aTTvytav rr t g IVaXtaj, sTra 1% durfg oil/3ij<rav sig to A'jppd^tov, 
xaxsVjiv o»s<rxa§?;<rav. lloXsit; Xojxov axagjBpwvrou xctroi ft.lv to cuvogov 
:r% dvto prfiekys AaX/jLar/at,-, KXr^snrr,^ axo to? Aakfxtuwi, to oxoiov ^tov 
tots IloXij >xsydXr n aZron. [j.sto. tov KoXxov to? KaTago, xar« tt,v A’xgo- 
i>aXa<r<nav elvai. A’vT»|3agov, xotvmg A’vrlfiag, IIdX/<, tots /as 0goVov 
A’g^«S 7 rj<rxoVoo, sis T dv oxoiov vxsts'Xhv evvs'a E’x/tkoxoi. O’X^ivjov, to 
oxoiov xgoVegov sxaXeiro KoX;£<viov, xai Taiga AoXr^iVi, Kdgqov b^uobv, fe 
Aiftiva ^(oq^Ttxbv. 

2. Mstrbystai 8s IIdXs»s Tau-njj sTva< ^xo'oga, xotvutg Xxouraqt. xagaxei- 
Ttiu raory rf ITo'Xei xai Atfxvy, rfs urrototg oii <r[xaxqav xstrott Aqlfiagov. 
xXojxfov to? Ags/vov IJoTajtAO?, ^o oxoios p^Jvsrai si$ tov 2iaov Ilor:, s^ei oj 
Ag^voxoXis /as 0go'vov E’xnrxoxou, xotvtvg Xsyo/ls'vrj Ags/vo&ag. ©goVov 
JB**'»<rx«rou e^ei xai ~o Agi(0«rov. aurai ai lioXsiy evgltrxovrctt vVo Tr;v 
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<rlav twv Todexosv, rod os H'ys’Aoy og, ojTot rod II cariot. a ®govo$ eWi eij to 
£ xouTa§», xa) auTas ai llo'Xsi? sTvas ttjj raXasaj FA7.'joj$os, ryv otoiolv 
airb rrjg Maxsooi/taj’ o AoetXwv IIoTajuto?, Xeybfxsvog xoivwg AgiVo, 
sij th otoi'h to s’oju.a irctoaxsirai ^ A»ar<ro£ Ilo'Ass, ^ xai E’A»T<rof, xoivwg 
Xsyojxevy A’AsVtjo, mb Tr,v ej-omiav twv To t^xwv, xa) atJrsj o3<ra sij nj» 
hry<xTr t v doro^w^eriv rod rAXugsxod KoXsroo, oo-r<$ xoivatg^Jyerou Ko'A<po <5/ 
Ags/vo. svSoTsgai b} xa.ru to (xscroyeiov, elvou XiTotgovmrav, xoivwg SsAarsVa, 
0ss 'xibaurx, xoivwg Adyvo, (xstol^'j Trjg Sxo'ogaj xa) ts Xmao>ivTo<j sookt- 
xo;xsvov. T’Kt]<riov rS O’jw.<paA3 -O v g«y, to vrcolov koivwg As}I=tmi Il 5 C 7 ra 3 otgo^, 
xslvTOLi tlixsig ttot\, y EVsxag/a xa) to E’ljtuvaxiov. avclasTajju t5 AoeZr 
Awvog xou tS Havuaurvj rwv llorot/xeSv, Tgl^sAo Vxavog UItch/a og. * 

To Aotixov TIaoa&aAaavnov Msoog Tr t g N^axeSoviag, to oxo?ov ag^s- 
rat iro rod A'jppoL^lou, xou Ar’y ei sJg .rov K^XoSvntf Hit:, tow j£a>g»5dvra 
rr,v iVIaxsdov/av r% vaXoLidg HVesgov, TauAai/r»a Asy=ra<, 7rseiej/narot Tobg 
E'Xu/xiMTag xou rrjV O’giTTi'oa. exXrftrj adrij k*i Nsa HViicoj, ta-go^ o<«- 
Coodv rrjg UnXatoLg IiVs/gn, x«) IIoAsij eysi Tumug, Au^pot^iov, xoivwg 
AovjsjsaT^o, rioXtg to ?raAai —«g/tp>;jx og, [xs Oobvov &{>yisTirrxoiro’j xou [xi 
Ai[xeva. exrfirfh j aurrj, jitsra t^v «A«i<riv rrjg Towrxbog, sty, l‘20. t sig Xs*- 
(rbvvrjirov, rrjg byrolag poicuog Ouvarai o iar'Afxbg vbt xo7rr lt xou vroorscov sxaAsTro 
EV/Sajavoi?, xa) EV/o«/*vov, «AXa jt*s to va e<puvYj Q'twvbg box a.ya'Abg a'j~o to 
oyofxa sig rovg'P'wfxizi-'g, cbarav biroo e<rr][xs!wvev eTr) dcx'xvov, r t rat hri &j[x!av 
s^owrt va. srijysvoov tt;v, u>va[m<rctv Aop-sa^iov, «l <Tju.axg«v rauTojj elrso^sTas 
sIsjt^v ©aAaer<raw 6 Ilavoacros Hot:, xoivwg Xsybfxsvog iinovaT^a. E’o*- 
(3oia, hvoiat Ttfiv Iluftoalwv r t Tov, e%n<ra O^goj t5 owth bvb^.a.Tog, xoivwg 
XsyzTOU Kooia, IIoA/^' t«vuv rTo<uTsuou<ra, xa» op/uga, i'joitrxo[xsvr} xard. 
to [xscrbyeiav, vXyplov t# Aitruva Jlor:, just a^u th Ao^prtylou, xou rod 
Ae@fogoo, tou vow Aotfittx Asyojxlvoo, ods XaAxoxovdoArjs Koyvxv toljt^v 
xaA^t oj nargJs tou sregiip^/Aou Tewo^/ou K«s-gio')rou t« %xevUotxTn, xai 
t A g|%. IIoAi;,’ (xetroysiog twu TauXavriwv r t r ov tots r, X'ovifnra, ravuv 
x§iH&HF[xsvr], xa) xoj»t5>- Xeyo;xsvy A’XuSa. (asto. tov Havxxfrov Hot: siVs'o- 
^sras sis to I’ovior H^Aayos o A^i’ Hot:, xoivwg Kao^ovi Xsyb'xsvog asr-i 
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Tori roy hvai llvoyog, UoAig woTs naga‘AaAa<r<ria, stal Kara to yscriy-iov 
r t T'tv TaoAayr<oy, xoivrog ravvv Taycaotr^a, rj x«t’ aAAooj, Motxron^ta. ou 
woAo 07 /axg av ro'j Hooyoo sicrsoy-rai o Ivsyoo<ro<; Hot: xa\ yera t.ootov o 
A<noj Hot:, xoma;, Asyo/Asvoy 13oou<ra, eyyvg too owo/ao rjToy vj A’woAAm- 
vlct, xoivtog ravvv HoAA<y«> xor^yviaryevr), IIo'Ajj' wots evvofuma.Tr), xrl<ryu 
KogiylHwy xa< Ivsgxogai«>v, too HoTa/jwo ju,sv awe^oo era. %raolovg 3exa, t% 
os 0 aAaw<nj&- (50., r,i$vrcv avrr) eU; rag (riraoag r<ov yoatj.ij.arwv, eig rov 
xafgov 7 * K aiaiaoog : oAsy eig oluty/V ega AOtj aoTo<? a KaiVag O'xrdvJog, 
veog <ov, yugiv y tSyretog. eig aurr t v eyagarrov xa) aqyvqa. voyla-yara. u.ir 
uvrijg a.eysT<xi 15 Kyuaria o 8 of, xal TsAsoTa juip^gj too K'jioov Hot:, xal 
fsroy Ko^sAAooy, :ig xaAe M/'./oy eyr>u<ra j-yAyy. sJj ttjv X«>gay T«>y A’woA- 
?.(ovia.ru)V sivai wsTga t<£, 7 jo uvatiiovjrru, Nvy<patbv xaA« yevr,, ow’ avrr, os 
x^r]vai yeovori yKtaoH AV<J 5 aAT 0 o, xaioysvr t g mg eixlg t% BojAoo to# A’o - 
tfuXrioag. yera rag sx/3oAa£ tb Ardoo Hot: siya< A’oArdy, IloAig waoaDa- 
Aaoo'ia, xai E’w/ysioy wots, x«Ae 7 t«j xoiVfo<; A’vA mvag, xa\ owd rwv Yra- 
A«>y BaAedya, Tr ; y sxoojsuirav oi Bevsroi ev tr-.i 1(51)0,, sira yer oXiyovg 
yrjvag, ottnyS) evr-g otto nnv Touoxdiv, xal xor t y'/i<ravTsg ctvrrgj xareXiTM.. 
>XfT avrr.v r/rov 1 loAiy waoa&aAacro'/a to7v lo AArjpuwVoiy liooAAjjr, fdtrwso 
xal yeriyeiog ra E^Ao/aa, xAr/,) si<ra awd E’Ao ( aoo tb voI^h Y'ioo tb Xyyi- 
trov. riurry nveg aiovrai va sivai ra Kdvivu, IloTug wAyir/oy too A’oAaiyoy 
kvoi<rxoytvr t xa.ro. to yeroysiov, xcil aAAoi va s«va« 1 } Xsiaapya, aAA’ awa- 
rutvrui, oti /iw’ avrr t g tj XsJ/juiyya, uireysi 2->. M»Aj«. t% Ss O'yegfiog r\r c-y 
A’fiavrlo, rioA<t, - waoaAaAaaro'ja, yfrij. Tocyoy 'heyera.i Hooto P'aya^so, 
ysra^v th A’oAmyoj-, xa« tb- Q'qtxov, ou <ryaxqav rdiv A ’xooxeoawiwv O’oo'k'. 
hfUjltng xa) otAA 13 A'fMvrla. avrr)g r)rov M-royeiog, Xeyoyevr) xoiytog A’fiogya. 
ix?>rjr)r)ruv avrai ai Ho'Asig awo rcuy A’yavrwy rmv wsol tov E’//.a(pv'yof«, oi 
iwoibi j«.ETa T^y aAoxriy t% Tooia^oj,’, ^iiliv)<rav hg Tr'y ITVsioov, xai tsAsu- 
TaTov xa.rutxr i rav rovrsg roijg towooj, wsgi Ta Xxqoxsoavvia. O ”gij. aow>] rj 
Xa>oa sxArlDij Ooegig awo too Ogsfoo, tb xa.ratyvyovrng sig ermov rhv rowoy. 
TsAsoTaToy fiyai 0 Kj^vovog Hot: oerr/j; yaialfiu r-t)v O 'osgfiu. rrjg Ma^Oo - 
viag, awo r% llaA' , ;<aj H’wsiom A eyerou xoivwg arog %a.'/\vlxr i . 
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4. Towt r t g rrjg E'xa^ylag [Aeroysm rinAst*', vaoa r&g iy’Aeifrfi.g, 6‘vat 
xrt\ astral. A^\\iavoxo7.tg, >} Mr,Tgo xo'Aig xore rwv A'Kfiaviuv. Aeuxrj THroa, 
i&7)[j.og, reiiv 0= E'wOlrihv 11oXs<£ r ( <ra v, ol Xxa^Axeig, r\v axoiav nvsg xi- 
ywm wok stvai ra BsXtf.3ayea, Xsyo/tsvtj wro t-ow Toooxaty A’owaooT Mtrs- 
X»yoa3, Ho7u£ rsTsiyirfAevti ix\ t ijg xog'ttprg rivag Bhj/cio, /xs Soovov EVt- 
xxoxa'j.. aXXot 3s xlyoo<r/v, on oi %xa[txs)‘g va stvai r^roeyya, xa) rot 
BsXaoayoa wa. Itvat ij Asoxi) Ilsroa. AawXta, xigs'to'jtn ttoXX'jI, on aori] 
va stvai ra E'Tsiy.xarravi, JJoTug avo;jtagr n xai E’fAXooiov Otarrr^MV Ar^opx, 
.totvdig AaoHatrero xara row MoVjnav, xui a XXai, ttso! raiw jxoltov sv no t sot 
Maxsdoyia^ svw'xiv. ravuv oatog sig Irottra ru fAtot) eiyai JUIoXiVjuara axov- 
•/rok, BtxrxoVoXij’, Fyiaor^a. xai ra aqixol. ^ 


.ROMAIC. 

THE HISTORY OF THE FIRST OLD MAN' AND THE STAC. 

From the Translation of the Arabian Sights*. 


Ethtt; rj e?M$og $Xi7r:r£, Atysi o ycowv v,roy t£aos?\$r t y.e • xat rr t u 

iXTc^avioArixa sig yvvaixa /ah ovre/y ywsmv. xat sfairu jAugiryg r%t~ 
ayra ygoveg yea%ig va axoxrr,<nn [asv xavsva rsxvov. ua/C sy«» s^ovra*,' 
sxftoixiav oka rsxva, aycogatra [akas orx'Aafiav, ;as rr t v axoiav axoxrryra svav 
■tiov, rov ixotov ijyuxexa l7.ofuyu>g, * xai oraw o uiatrixe effianv sig yoaveg 
Otoosxa rvjg rfixiag re, syeii 3ia xaxoiaig /x« avayxaiaig irr^sirstg /xsA- 
l.uwrag va [Aiarevno sig sv a ra'iO'ov /xaxguyov, cupr t tra rov biav a« xai rr,v 
•xf)ioa re sig rry sxktxs-J/iv rerr,g rr,g ytvatxog /ah, aocrlaivtovlag rug sig rty , 
<tyaxr t v rr t g xai sig rry xs^ixoirpiv r r,g, sang 1th va sxufioi-i/w axa ro ra^i- 

* The accents are oinittitl in this ‘[lecimen, as the I’oinaic acn iitiiation is exactly 
similar to that of the Ecclesiastical (Ireek, and it was found :\diiticull matter to piiut 
tticin.conccth from any London press. 
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o»ov. aZ?' tj yovaixx /as, fore siyj Xa'dzi ffiavov, [Aurog xai IfoXiav svavUov 
vS »$ tov viov [M xai sig Try [Ar'lsqa th, pera tov /aktsu/aov /ah aonj suge top 
toottov ha va w Xijfcaoryj tijv swi^vfAiav r;;g, soo&ij sig Try [Aayixry Tsyvyv, 
xai eig oXiyav xaigov Try s/Aa&sV, sig toitov owe /as aulry Try [Aayetav sjAela- 
/Mglpwre top [asv viov /ah sis [Aoryagiov, rijv os /Aipsga th sig aysAaSav. 
ewttra xga^si tov ^suyrjrijv /as xai Xsysi th. ios <r« wagahSai reryv t>jv 
aysXaBav /as to [uxryagiov t rjg, ha va to. (pvXa^g s£«» tig to ywgiov Sict 
yguav th otrwine,. x&la Try wagayytXiav ts av&svrog era. 

Orav syugurasyco asro ro ra^ihov /as, sgsuvjjra Xai sgtorrjTa ha tov 
•jiov /as, xw 81a fijv /Aipsga th tijv arxXafiav /as, ts eivai. /aou awoxgi^y vj 
yovaixa /as, otiij'^asv <rx7<.afia awoSavev, b os uio£ /as syst 80su ij rgeij erysoov 
. [Aryag, oars s$a%q awo to ttiti, ywoig va itjsugj) are aimj ti syivsv. syoo 
siS Tsroiav ei8ij<riv sXa|3ov [AsyaXry Xtnrry ha tov Zavalov Tnjg trxXa&ag. § lf * 
8 s tov biov eXafiov xawojuv sXwiSa wagrjyogiag, [Aryans xai rov %avasihi>. 
aXXa /tsTa sj; [Atjvag sffiatrs xai to Mwaiga/Ai ^iocis va TiajSai xa/4 [Aiav 
eiiwjinv ha rov v iov /as. tots swagrfyysiXa ts £suyijTs /aou va /as <psgoj tijv 
tt^sov wayulsgav aysXaSav ha va Try ^uavairw £15 Kog/A7raw. 6 £suy>jTa}$ 
swXrjgnxrs rijv rsqorrlayry /as, xai /as s<psoe ttjv aysXaoav, rj off-oia 7jrov tj 
trxXafia /as sij- sxsivry Try [AOg$ry. fiXsTrco tijv aysXaSav va xXaty, xai va 
xafAvy xawoia xivr t [Aara, owe /as swsgaxivr^arav etg swwXayyviav 01a va [ai\ 
tjjv Swia<ra>. aAX’ ij yuvaixa /aou otts ijtov ?ragov, sfASTaysigitrSv} xa&s 
Tgorov xai wavegyiav, sis rotrov hire [as sxalawstcrs va vrgo<rla£co rsXog irav- 
tcov tov £euyrfav ha va Try ^o<ria«nj * to ottoiov xou sxa/Asv 0 £«uy>)Tijs. aAX* 
a<p’s tijv rjtripagev s/asivs to wslgt [aovov xat t a xoxxaXa, [as oXov fort* styatvfla 
iroXXa wayeia. orav Xoiwov tijv siSa /r^i^ixa/Avijv, ewgo<fla{;a tov feuyryry 
ha va [aov (pegy rya xaXav xai wayy [Aotryagtov ya 'butriaarat, xai• avrog /as 

• SljJlJgs TOV OIOV /AS £1$ TO (T^IJfUX TH [AOWyaigH. TS TO, OTI /AS SlSsV £U^U$ Wg- 

/aijo-s, xat ewsas sig Teg wodag /as Xnyxgi§ovlag xat xXmovrag, cotrav va vftsXs 
va [ah (paveguxry weog siva 1 6io$ /as, xou va [ai\ tov %avalco<rto. tyw air 0 [a lav 
etraoleoixry xivryiv th JttfAUTog tXafiov rotryv tru/Awa^stav xai twrrXayyytav, 
fore awotyaxrura va w j to ^vo-ia<rco. Torov of <pu<n? /aou ixivrjcrr ttjv x(tg8iav 
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-ic iXiOi - , >i7> h -,Too~ot_/i tov £syyr ( Tr,v Ota va to yvvto'v) r,ri7Hi To £o;-/.oi, 
m«i va /ah (Jsor, ;va «a?.o. r' yttvatxa /ah s[L-rrxys tot<r‘V<) toxhj toot y<, o;a va 
as xa/a7rst<r/; va to ‘.VxriaTMt ota tots, ifung eya> xavioi.- o'Tail :oo.j stj tv;v 
yv'oy.vy /ah, rr;;,' vxoxpvcT^ijv ota to svyojxsvov Mxatoa/A:, «u va t aHT'/j. 

IV,v coyoy.svry ytsoav axo tv.v ayyy;y oj/wlsv o '^soyr.rr^ /a-*, xat /as 
r.- its Ota voc /ah i/Ai?.r ( orr ; , xat va /».■* (pavsocox••<} Va /Ayjrv,oiov, xat J.sysi /ah. 
avOrVTT,, syco span ;.'.tav boyars'-a, oth xaTa?.au,(-Jav5s t>;v /xayrtav, xat ?p£- 
0 orav stosv 5th =y/tt<r'x ortxco to /xorynxiov xaVa:^ /as srrgorafsj;, ttocotov 
-y-'i.'in Scat iirrr-’.ii. ixlsx'j’T-. xat rryv socoTr,Tr/. tt;V atrtav, xat /ah jitsv 
oti 'TO ro [xotryuoiov stvat o vto*, - th ay^VsvTOj /a^, 5th >• Jyvaixa th r' xy- 
■■a >xoi$ to s/xsTafiaAsv sty /'.oxp/aotov, xat rijv /tr,r sooi th •- ,■ ay-:>.aOav, xat 
r-ysKrtou. p^aon/xsw;, Ota to va to stOa %mvrav’h. stsitca ixTiawa it at tojv 
/A r ( TsorA th, 5th =5Vj<7iarOv;. » 

Kyat ax«<ovTa$ TiToia Aoyta a to tov £*• tyryry , sTj'-a evOvt; Sta va stoat 
rov ytov /ah * o’ov ayxaAtajfnt, tov OtXat, S/aco£ arroj o:v efcyvsro va /ah axo- 
xoil)y r xorc£co svD'Jg Try i^'tyaT soa m Zytyry*, tt,v xaoaxa?.co, x«t tt;s 
raft") oAa /ah t« yxaop/o vt«, av oy/xxoory va /ASTauoo<p«tTTj tov ytov /ah stj; tt,v 
ro-0Ai)T7 ( v th /ao oyr,v. xat ayro} /ah axsxotVl^, art o;/AToi;t, xat stvat stoi/ai; 

va to xa/Av ( , o/Atoi’ /a; Oyco yxo<rp£sxst<; TotavTai,', r,ynv va rr,; Ocixrot Toy avrov 
/ah vtov ota avosa, xat va tv;;; iwrrw s^evilsgtav o/a va rt’uooryv vxsivry, Jth 
tov s/ASTa/AootpAi><rsv stff totoiov rrp/s/Aa • xat syo-t rr t ij 'tTotrpvsllrxa xat t« 
ot)M AOtTa. tots auTr, sXa,3sv sva ayy-iov ysy.ix.rov vsoov, sTavro stj to 
ottoiov sits xaTOta Aoyta yurrnx't. ersrra yjoi^ovrct^ rroog to [xorryaoiov, 
th sitsv, co [xotryoLoiov, avuri «»,' xat sttrat (pytrixa aXr/Vtvov tstoiov, xa'lav 
Tcooa tpatvscrat, va «to/asivt;s wavTOTS tstoiov, eto; /try xat sio-at 
[xsTuy.o$ip(o[X!vas stj [xorrya^tov axo reyyry fxayixry, <rs vrcorrrcttfm /a? thto 
to vsoov va Xa/iijf tijv tyurrixry rr» [xogQry, xat ro stooc. xat ? k rp'Ovra>' aura 
Ta Xoyia th, syuersv exavco to vsoov. co th ^ay/xaToc sv rat «/xa s/astoc- 
/AOg<paiar>] sty tjjv targcoTTyV th av^o«txtvr,v [xop^ry. xat /iXsxoivTa^ syco rov 
ctyswnjTOV /ah ytov, tov ayxaXtaxa, tov stpiTvnxa, xat axo rr,v ynoav /ah 
cytva aTxXe^ s^aAAe. eTTStra f/xsTa/xog^coxs /ah si;,- tti . 

O v 
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Try rry sXacpov, wh jbXexsrg ■ xai tsto Try to s^ryryu syto oiu va (x-,- 
aval rooiov atryr^r,. [xera raara V7ruv8geu<ra tov biov [xv [xe rry xogry rt 
£su yryv xara rry uTrorrysriv [xh. xai [xst oAiyoy xatoov hrrv eruvefir, th run 
[xn xai syrysoersv, aurog e/xursucrsv eig ra{jiotov, xai i>o£ nooa erre^atrav 
Toaroi X$ovoi, xai xa[x[xtav ti8rj<rtv [xrj Xa [xfiaviovrag 8» aurov, air.oQariira 
vrx Siafieo sis liia<po qvg TOTrvg eig uvagryryiv r«. xai [xry svsjxiri<rTsrjo[x£vos 
si£ aXXoy Ta’trry Try yuvaixa [xv Try sAa<p&y, Try (fitpro {xa§t [xv oirv biraym. 
auTTj XoiTroy eivat 13 Irrmoia [xv, xai ra’jrry Try sAa<p«. mas rag (patvsrai, 
osv aval [xia Irrroeia ilau/xamj xai vragaSojjjog; T^eyet to TsXajyioy. syzig 
oXov to 8txaiov • ion Tioiirov Sia %agiv °' 8 > X a ^ l ^ w * va T *<? 1T0V a7ro 70 eyx7,r l ixa 

Ttt sygayfiaTguru. 

Eu9 vg a Ssuregbg ysqtav otthI' eiye ra Sum (rxuXta eyugure vsoog to TsX<o- 
viov, xai tv Xs yei. &«X«> vy. <rv ciyy-rfim sxeivo, «r« eeravefir, [xsTafyj efxv 
xai rvTtov rrov 8uai trx i>Xa>y, xai ei/xat fisfiaiog, or 1 &sXei <pavr t 7rXsov M arj- 
fxatrirortga aw exetvry hits ij xvtrsg ’ aXX’ orav trv'a^srrr), [jtv yagifieig to 
Ogurtsov r^t tov rry <n>ix7ra^ stag tv vrqayfxaTSUTV; Xsys< ro TsXmviov. &s- 
X(o <r« xa'ist to tyy^fxa. xai a^yiarev 6 Ssuregog yegaiv etg tov axoXvOov rgo- 
tov .... AXX’ tJ yia7ujxa orav eids sr utg eir7^ri<narrev ij wga, birv a (iarriT^erjg 
sft-sXXs ya rjirayr) stg to mrgotrxuvrjfxa tv, xai eireira sig to tru[x(iv7\.iov, a<pr,rrr- 
Try bir t yr t mv. r t orroia roarov exivyrrs Try vreoisqyeiav tv 13a tnteiog, aJ<rr:- 
otv eTcfyrjixatVTag va axwr) to tsXo g, «vs0aX s tov xaigov king stg Try e^yo[x£~ 
/rjv a'j^iov -r^xeoav. 3Xs?r uivrag 0 rov Ba<r<Xsa, orrv Sev Toy^rgoerra- 

?si xara tov vofxov 01 a SavaTtoo-y rry XaTiij ixav, eu^itrxsro etg (xiav u?r£g@o- 
Tiixry j^agay * b[xouog xai tj <paju,»Xia tv-. 0 X 0 1 tv 7ra7-.ariv, xai o7iog L Xaoj, 
xoivwg iyaioo-J, xai e^ao'xufav Try jU.er«3oX»jy [xry le-vjoovTtg rr\v atria’ 1 . 
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Tho following specimen is the conclusion of a romance, entitled, 

UNFORTUNATE LOVE, 

HISTORY THE SECOND, 

OF A CORCYREAN DRAGOMAN OF THE VENETIAN EMBASSY AT 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Tlic young man, it seems, is deeply in love with Clioropsimn, whilst Mai ram 
is deeply in love with him. The parents of Choropsima a e in opposition to 
every arrangement. Mairani does her utmost to persuade Andreas that Cho- 
ropsima is false, and has been seen talking to a young man, the son of a rich 
Armenian : both she and Andreas are sick at Uni t with their passion. Mai- 
rnm sends a letter in verse, with which the specimen opens; Andreas rejects 
it with scorn; she dies, after singing a song. The Dragoman’s servant relates, 
that, passing Choropsima’s door, he heard the lnusic of a marriage-feast: 
this throws him into tils; but recovering, lie sings or rather murmurs some 
verses, and fainting :uvay, expires, toilfimtl having sacrificed to Venus or 
her son. Choropsima resolves to live single; and (he whole concludes with 
the praise of true love, and an anathema against hard-hearted parents. 


II' M eioejA Si euJVos oth r' yosa avs^wv^err/, rpottAucre to ascsA«9ov far 
fatroLHi nsj 7ov t^sXeti; Avogsu- 

tyuffiun Kup AvSgsa! 

Av osv TTOVjjS xavsvu, Kincrpti xav s>xsva, 
th Ha <re rrftto' 

Kat or/ s% a>.Aov Cu.ov, ti^ov xotimg croi Or~Ar,, 
vol 

II xav rov eaurov erf, Tvvti;<th juom^oy ox, 

Tf* Ha [AS 

Kai 3ev e^£*S xaveva, T<i»jv toerav s'AcVu. 

vu Tfltgr J yo6r l t)y,c. 
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va aero/xaxguvSy, 

Ttari aeroruyyavetg gov roirov beroiav IZavsig, 

xai SeAeig XtHrvjiVv). 

Auto goyatr» fxsvov, rrtog rrjg £anjg tov yqovov, 

oXov eig to e£r t g, 

E yin va rov ereqairca, eya> brav as your to, 

[xs gevay/xug o^sig. 

A vurwg xai yvaiqifeeig, bn to vrayiaitngeig, 
fxsra yaqag x'eyio, 

A syeo to ereer^w[xsvow } erg’ r t rov yeygafx[xsvov, 

va irayoo va erviym. 


A$’ h 8s to sreXetwos r* e/3 »Xatare xat er§t avsirw/br, oXiyoy xsnxsvr t iu 
TTjV xXivtjv oXvjv rr)V vuxra. to 8 s irotoi si/Aug xqa^et 8ia TY>g /3 otjagcag rr,x 
tv)V yeirovurtrav xai Try Xsysi, er aqaxaXeo, [xrysqa [xto, JJ-eXro are /*sii/>; inro- 
yqemg, av [xe xa[xjig avro, offence are enra>. arer/ts, koqi 3 /*«, rrjg afoxqive- 
rai r\ yeiravinra, eretrfxe. ij Meigs/* »v tijv Xsysi, eym vjxwra, on truyya- 
§eig eig to eraqayi tb erqetrfiemg rrjg Uevsnag, xai 8sv afxQtfia XXa» va [xry 
1 £}euqy)g xa 1 rov Aqaynjxavav tb xu p AvBgeav; >3 yeirovitrara rr t g aTroxqiverai, 
/xaXiga, rov yvcogi§a> or oXXaxaX#. "Konrov OyaetBira va rov ftcoxyg aurora 
gafiatraxi, xai ugegov va fxs Qegyg aeroxqmi/. 73 yeiTOVitrara rr\v Xsysi, 8ian 
xoqr\ [xeoyt. auroeivai jroXXoe ewxoXon. j cat ergi serr/ge to pafiaaraxi xai avs- 
yeogyire <piXo8a>gij5^ei<rot bero rr\g Meigs/* [xeyaXrug. 

ExSJ-eara 8s >J yUTOvmra eragayrjfxa etg rov t^sXsjtij AvSgeav rov eSatxe to 
pafiaaraxi xai exovro ga&rjxev. aOrog 8 e eregveovrag to pafiatraxi xai ava- 
ytvaxrxtovrug ro sti rrjg xXivr)g xeifxsvog aoaifxcovioSr) eragsv%vg, fiXeeraiv- 
rag Triog eivai aero Try Meigs/*, o&en to eH'tyitre eragei&vg Xsymvrag Try yei- 
Tovurtrav rrjg va /mj srari]<rrj wXeov ei£ rov ovBav tb xai re avagJegjj 81a 
sxsiVTjv, 73 osrota eyivt ergairrj ounce re yaiqiarfxu re aero rr\v Xogoxpi/*av, 
— ----'-re' eu%ug 8s wre e8e xeu jjxecrev aura 13 yeirovi«rf«i 


/ 
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-roiijs xai ret avs<p«g«v oXa rr t v Mu gijt*/ ij oxoia axo tijv Xuxojm ttjs xai 
axjXxi<riav iXiyo&u/Aijo-s, aBova-njira, mxga&s scours Tag aitrOytrsig rr t g 
marav ixsivrj, 6th xixtsi eig axoxXoji-iai/. roe^ei goiVus if 3u£aj-garojj njv 
Tgi0si, rvjv raga£ei, rr,v figr^si f» £uoi, xai st£i r)X$sv oXiyov eif tov 
laoTov rrjs xai ao^«r« va TgayaiSojorr, ro oflcoXjSW fts fxtav <P'ovr t v roerov 
myavr t v, 6 th jaoX ig t)xhsto. 


Tax’ avdgmTog e<rra$rj, 
Ta to ora fiaerava fin, 
AiaTTyjxa 8tv 8iSov, 

Ta Totora. 8sv TiXiiftivav, 
OXa/ff r ( SuTTuxiaig, 

Se fxeva eysvr,xav, 

Ta fwSoXoyijjttsva, 

Nioj 3 >j xai Exaj 3 »], 

Ma ti va aruvroxaivut, 
Kiavro 8ia xaidsiav, 
O/xiog, a> erxXijgoyarij, 
&si£je xav axXay^viav, 
A<p* » /as fdowavifyg, 
Kaxia x’gu<rxXay;£Via, 
£xoXarg j-Tjv £a»jv /x«, 
Kiav T&aim. fiaxctoi, 


aXXo s ' xoLVBig va t aQy, 
via. xai xaXaia ju.b; 
fruyya T'jxva ra SiShv; 
x'&jjiog vs* <P»t§wvhv. 
Tevai trraig iTrogiaif, 
efJLT^dxTwg xai <pavr t xav. 
aXvjdguqav are fxsv a, 
oToiog [xs rr ( 8gv $Xa|3gi. 
Ta fxo'ktg uvuTvatvai, 
va %w [xe T’jgavviav. 
ruxyQufxov ys/xarr ,, 

<T5 Xoy» [XH TihilOLV. 

tyorjV ti [xs x'^^eig, 

8ev g^ev <ru[x<f>tovitx. 

8$v tr’ ex (0 T r i v 8ixr,v [xh, 
to yvwoi^a yia p£agi. 


TiXuaivaivTaj 3i awra Ta Xoy/a xaXiv evexgcoSij Tgimroregov axo to xga»- 
tov .xai XsyaiVTas Sow <pogaig to a^ jtte avaorrs vay\xov axo To @a9of Tijf xag- 
Siag tyivs {J-oeria tig tov egaiTa eXssivij, xaga3exa to <rio;xa Tr,g rr, fojTgi Tijy 
yv) 8ia t»jv aXTo^ao-Tov xai p^cogif avraxoxgio-iv ayaxrv rr,g • ro;v soyoixiv^v 
.01 rjfxiqav tqx e ™ o8eMg th <piX« [xag ax' g£a> xai tov Xgygi, t^iXsxij axs- 
gacra axo to itxijti t« t^iXixij Xrtltamya xai ipy*ra Sia^oca fxHfrtxa 
ogyava, a><rav va uvai xavivaj yafxog. 8sv «xstsXekoo-s tov Xoyov S>Ao k ' 

6 z 
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jf«i suOug‘vstrev b T^sXsxij Avooeag tig "Ksixo^uytav, evsx^wOr j oX0£ cmto t r,v 
ans'kxunotv re a-ro X a$o[xevog, in xXeov >} Xogoif/ifia ts axsra^sv. o] 3 hXo£ 
fit rosysi, tov TgijSsi, tov <rr ( x(ovsf, tov [igeyei, xai p.o'Kig eoovrfy va sX3>> 
oXiyov eif tov eauTov re. sirups aeyicreva TgaywHyrr), ij xaXXio'v va ?i?r«< 
vU [xe[xe%irn~ to axoXs^ov. 

To ayysXixov 0 's v)$o<,', 

Kai twv imvctyiJMv ro ■x’hrfiog 
H fyoyfxe stv xXia [xuQog 
A X \ a X \ ay\ — — _ 

[lavra to xoo[xi[x' ra§a£si, 

Kai o sg/oc [is Tgofmfyi, * 

Ka$e rre.[xaria /as <r$a£eif 
A X ! a*! a*f — — — 

Tr,v x<*g3<a/x« TrjV xaijcsvij, 

Kai auTi] axeAxic/x-svif, 

Ail/ i^soosi ti va yevy, 

A * ! a * ! a * ! " ~ — 

K«i a if’ « to STsXsiroersv, exs<rs xaXiv eig XsixoSti/Aiavj xai [xr t ovTOg re 
'>Xt» sxsi va tov fror l 4r l <r-r), xartXure tov fiiov re eXssivw$ [^ 7 J- rj] A<p§o3ir>j. 
/xr)TS T/o vuitTr,g Aunav xooasvtyxwv. 

Tijv e&yofxevr/v os rjjxsgav to e/xdQs xai b t^sXsxij 2jTsxavaya£ xai oj xoov, 
th xai. [xirtvorpav ox* Ssv exooXa|3ov to xoay\xa. y\ Xogo\j/i/Jia 8s xara- 
xoXXa sX'/xsito Saxgw/ra. aXX* si£ [xaryv' exsiov; va tov (ior/j^rry xXsov 
osv raxooHirsv si$ avrrxfxet^v os t r t g xicrTrjg t« ayaxr,g axs<pa<ri«rs va [xgivr t 
xai auT-r) tmti Y t ayci Aavare axoipsuyeara xafis sg«mt’ xai st£i xai to. ■ 
Toia&xoxsi \xsva, {xrTsorfirjxaviratrr)g yaqag xai sw<Pgo«nivijs, xou xa/njsaurSij- 
tt;j,’ rfiov^g oia tov xittov sowra, ox« .si^oV, xai syivav xagafisiyfxa [xiag 
xnfiacag [xsv ayarrg tig rovg uieg xai Auyarsoag, xaxe 8s <psorri[xarog tw> 
yovstitv, oi oxoidi x$okmv*v rov Aav^tov rtoit'fotoil 'rBg rati/ Seixldai/xovuuv. 


. jts xarrjv-njxsv si$ fiuQog, 
[xh rj<f>avicre to <rrY}Oog. 
x'sfxeiva vsxoog wg Xiflof. 

axo xa5s jxixoov va^t.' 

.. Zavarov euSvg /xs ra§ei. 
Tijv xaooiafxe rrjv agirafci. 

fxDTTjtrat rrjv ri xa^atyei; 
xi’ ax’ rov so tor a X a[xsvvj t 
to xs$e[xi ire x^ox/xsvsi. 
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H lossary of some Words in the Specimen of d Romaic Rdfnance. 

P n.fiurra.xi, a note; T^sAsmj, Mister, Signior; I make 

manifest; vrayiavTi^sig, thou suflerest; (3y£«<rT§a, a nurse; yutrovKfffa., 
* 

a neighbour; 7reirp.s, teli me; tracayi, the palace; §u3r, vinegar; 
TMVixt, i.e. th siu&t, where.arc; ye/xarrj, full, filled; inuiKctTs, bid fare¬ 
well; (TTijn, the house; xaravT^rrsv, has reduced; xogfiift, my body; 
va'^i. all'ection, movement; ruga, promises. 

The title of the book, containing the Romance, ia as foljows : 
"’The Effects of Love, or Etliicocrotic ‘History, with Political 
Songs. Put together in the vulgar dialect for the gratification and 
dofight of Young Gentlemen ; and dedicatetbto the Most Noble Ar- 
ehon, Magior, &c. &c. Stephen Yannoviki—Vienna, 1702. From 
the Hellenic Press of George Venlole.’' 


ROMAIC ECHO SONG*. 


Hp^w 7Tf/*f t iyjA 7rou)v, 

OVa (j'lVrti iXt uS'Efwr, 
nit*’ dXri5it» iii>' hn~vo t 

iff xjotinov too Xtygv 


i7v ixiitiK to xaiSlov 
<xoii T(»~f (if jw.£f0f ; 

(E v pnr) 

irZf oi y.id’ii Tui/ F/xX«vwv, 

/n't, StHc wyxetrnXtynv ; 

(x/yai) 


» That live metre of this song may more distinctly be seen, it lias been thought ad- 
viable to insert the accents, although, for the reason before given, those marks are omit- 
l.j, in the. Konniic specimens of any considerable length. 
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M« $iv xxpvti irxv to rgxupx 
Sl't « <xxx»y «im fxvpy 

r*tV xajJaiV w? S’xupx, 

*i x#y*iii* xmxelpvu, 

(xdpm) 

A*fiyt t! trgofctviTn, 

Tlxmort vx pxs irugxfy, . 

tit x tiro oirit x.m« ; 

X«l 7T0T4 (JiV 

(x*&) 

Elvxi xl aWi i tupxvvix, 

*• —* 

tt* « ' » \ » t 

H utrxv xvtx xxppix, 

x»l ^tigirtgn brxiSiix, 
fiv niXtigo tut* opolx j 

(petx) 

— / *» t » i i 

ULotX till BUT)! UTTi TUVf 

VlX VX pxSxV TQV Qtntotj 

irxvr&xjS pxvtgtitrl rtiv, 

.itot&Bt xxi gdt yovlxf 

(*») 

. Kttt «ur« rrv rugxvvfa, 

OVS *•oMpot &v 

rt Aif rvvTgofixv, 

vx pijv irdxy xxv povsiyy. 

* (vxffl) 

Kai ttoiov <rvvrgofcv vx *X?> 
Tertv owa »« Sxvpxfy, 

yix vx rpirogv vxvttyv\ 

0 X«y l7f v’ xvxrcvxfy 

(•"*£?) 

Tugx trtpt ivx f-iyov 
E'Xxfijtrtt iv irgof tvx f 

Strx Irgoregov pi *j£ 0 », 
lij to» rip^tv tok X8S$’ ?v* 

0»») 

N* ® f*X #f »***t&n> 

E'gut Aty«» *dpvn %*£*, 

trxgtv&ut io%B(ynh i. 
pix vix vxyjn vxfy. 


The Romance and the Echo Song are a complete specimen of the 
modern Greek, such as it is sjriftien at this clay, with all its contrac- 
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lions, combinations of words, and other barbarisms. The/oilow ing 
pages will convey a more favourable notion of the style ^o which 
the learned of the Romaic writers arc able to raise their degraded 
language. 


THE SPEECH OF PIIORMIO. 

From the Romaic Thucydides. 

liXsiraiv *rou (pofiou, to auBgsg irToaruorai, tov ottoiou s%its 8ia ro v^r^rt, 
nov 7rr,J.‘[utav, trag fxgaga oia vet trag TrXr^tfooijraj, bn Bsu tostsi ua tpo- 
/3»;*r51* ra /xrj a£ia <J5o0h* xo5)oti wjtoi ol ttoXs/xioi, tt^dtou [ji.su stsiBt] svi * 
xr$vj<rav 7roorsgov Tag’ r'/xa)V, xai su raonn eirsiBr) yun>oi§xTi xai avroi, on 
osv shears njt aura TrgongijjtxaTa wgof u][xag, iroi^xaTav rov 7roT.ua§i^[xou 
t«tov irro^ov, xai dsv sto fyx>j<rav va sX5^«xri xa->’ r]/xaiv, eincmjgijoj&uvpi irs- 
gnra-oTigov eij tijv o-Tganainxijv Sia ^oag E/xrsigiavnov, «><rav va avijxij 
jxovov eij aorag tj av3c% STSiBy vixwxri roXXaxij si$ raj Ts^oy.a^iag ■ sutsj- 
VVsv arro^a^ovTai, on ‘bsT^xtrt xarogi to iQiou xai sig rag uatj[xa%iag ■ 
Taro o/xa>g £V Xoy<o oixa.ni> aurjxsi totou w’fgnro'orsgov xara to iragov £«j rj[xag, 
brrou sxstvol xanyvourai sig tov •ko\s[xou Tr t g §rj§ag' (srsiStj xara tijv avSgiav 
aua[x<pi^o\tog Qsu [xag urngr«g«v ?r aurs7nog) oursg 3s sxursooi exarsgwu su 
3ia<po§oig irgayfxaunu £/x7T£igoT£goi, exsiuoi [xsu sig ryu Taxnxijv nj$ 7re£o/xa~ 
y[xsig 3s sig tijv e/xmigiav nj$ vau[xa%iag, sirsrai ua uireoTegeofJLsu vqog 
to ttuqou sig rrjy ro'X[xr l u. xai jrgoj t«toi$ oi Xaxs3ai[xauioi, ol oxoioi 3ia tjjv 
iSiav Bo^au xai oiro'Kr^iu s%x<ri tojv r t yo[xouiau nov a7\Xwv trv[x[xa%<ou, Ta- 
gaxivamv ei$ tov tto '\ s[xou rag Tsqinrors^ag [xs fitau, %a>%ig ua auabsy&ioariu 
sxanmg to v xivSuvov • xa&on av 8«v tfitagouro, Bsu sroX[xs<rau ua sT&axriu 
ex osutsqh sig iro'Ksfxou, su m suixrfiyrau jrgongov £<p’ ijju/ov xaTa xoarog * 
p,>j Xourov, jtwj <po@e»a-S-£ tijv toX/xijv aunov* jroXo 3= B-sginrongov xai /3sj3aio- 
rsgov <po|3ov wgo §«v«ts srsig sig aurag * xo&oti xai thj suixr^ars irgoregov, 
xai irgof T«T 0 if (rro/a^ouraiy on Bsu ij^sAsrs aunc-raSy sig a-jrag^ au # 3ev 
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7)Xjn£«T3 \a xaTQftfvtrrj s holt uotwv ex Seuregs vr t v vixr,v ' eTiiorj o{ 7rtg»(T- 
trorsooi rcov av!)ga»7r«jv, ooroi xivnvrai xara nvog, Ssv irigswari tqtqv eig rr t g 
xa^Siag t\v to Xpjv (xaDwj,' oi ep^Vgoi ju.a$ sv Tmjrago vtj) g«tov s»y rr/> wrgg- 
(irih'kHrruv Svva[xiv • aXXo/ o/juoj’, otoj thj aTavrwTi fxe [xiav Suvajxiv xjtto- 
Se'.TTtoav vraoa 7roXu, xa« £V Tanrov y(u>oig va eiv%t foia<r[xevoi, avrnraoaTUT- 
Tovrai xotr auTtov wg ffX^ootpogr^xsvoj 0s0aia»£ eig rrjv fotH&egOTr t ru rrjg xag- 
Siag Ttov. tol moia aura go^a^o’xevoi oi e^\oi [xag, wsg/cnroTgeov jxag (pofdvv- 
rat Sia to TraoaXoyroi,- oxoiJss^rsoov ij/ XfU,/ vaoTtxov, waoa av ei%o;xsv zva 
foXov avaXoyov ir§og tov foXov auTwv xai 7 rgo$ thtoij TroXXa goaT07reSa sioa- 
fxsv vevixr^xeva uiro (xiag otaywregag Sovaixewg, ttoXX ax<£ |U.s;' 8ia tt,v as-;i - 
giav tijs raxTixys, sartors Se xai Sia ttjv SsiXiav * ra owo/a g»va/ 8uo =XaT- 
Tco/xar a aXXoTg/a 7rav.TsXa>£ Tijy <rr,fxegov eig y[xag. wg rorrov *y«j, o<rov to 
ett’ s[xoi Sev i>sXa» <royxgor»;<r#| tov ;roXs/xov [xs<ra ei$ to gevov, /x^ts i^gX«> 

7PXSOtrT) Sv8oV TH X0X7rH ' X0tr>0TI yVWgl^tO, OTl 7] geVO^WQlet SsV (rutxfyiqsl Sig 

sva [xixgov foXov g/x7rsipov xai sXa<J5gov eig tov 7rX«v, va vixrjTai evuvnov eig 
eva 7roXwagiityu>v xai avsxiTrfisiov vamixov. girsiSi} [XT\Te va loixyrry Tig ei<r r 
jSaXXtov xaTa to 8eov Sex ouvaTai, [xrj 0Xs7r«>v pxxgoUfcv t r,v ragv toqv *»Xs- 
ruwv * ju-ijrs 7raXiv va a va^wo^crr, otitw xara tjjv xgeiav 8/a ttjv 7ruxvoTr y Ta 
Trtiv sy^Vgajv xai rr t v gevo%w%iav th tot« • xat. toXiv [xr,Te va, SiaTreoatry rig, 
Sia<r%i$mv tijv Ta^iv t«iv evaVTimv. [xr,T£ rraXtv va S7rigq£\W, ottktio ' Ta 
mota eivai TrgoTsgrjfxara Ivo^ j-oXs i[xT£io^ xai s?m<} 5g« eij tov 7rX«v. aXX' 
srsTa/ avayxTjt; va xaTavT^ar-f) tj vaufxa%ta eig ra^iv tts^o [xa%iag * to 
Lttoiov trufxQegsi [xahiga eig to 7roXuaoi^jxov vatmxov. oij totov irgg/ tbtwv 
'V eXrt* <poovr«r 7 ] gyw otov to owaTov * etreig oe (puXaTTovTeg ti jv Ta>/v <r«j, 
exrvTTOg eTTi ■ twv vgfov og^gT^g rag TragayyeMug \xera 7rgoi).ojtyaj, x«i <xu- 
Aiga ev <;> to SiarrTvjxa, eg h 5)sXji ygvaj >j jrgo(r^oX>j th rroXg/xn, g/vaj oX/yoV 
gTravfo 8s siy tov aytova <pnXa^aTS avayxetifoj eujagav xai (riwx^v • Ta 
i/7roia tru;x(pegn<nxaieig Trav siSog ttoXs/ah, xa< yregfinroTeoov eig to eiSog Tr t g 
■/aufxaxiag, xai evavTittftrpe yevvaiwg tig reg effipvig xma rr,v agav twv 
iiTeo,x<rfxevft)V xurooDmfxaTenv Tag ’ aoTij rj rj/xsga fxag uraorxfTTaivei eva [xs- 
: f /x.\',v ayrt'va ij va rrrxn)tri'iy.;v oXoxXijowy rvjv OmiSa twv Tl£A07rovvr t <rt :y 
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«to TTjv %r/h(Mrora.y, 7) i /« xay.to[xev rag A&ijVflUBg va Qoliiovrai ire-Ji<r>rory>r>v 
vn [j.rj geovftnxrt to 0 aTiA uov rr j g'Aa'Ka'rfrr l g ' xai ts>. ng T'wrmv avafloat 
eig rr t v [xvr^xr,'/ trag ex Ssursow, on snxo]<rarj to irsq htvots^ov [xsgog aurmv ‘ 
xai aj m>V vixr/AeVTtov oev <r , jjoj3-i^H<ri va stpog'xromv eig r«j 181 * 4 ’ xiv- 

6-jvsg ex Os’JTfoe b[xouog (X9 Tr t v iSiav toA ui}V xoti irqo^tifxtav, 

Ilist. lib, ii. cap. 7r5. p. '209. 


A suspicion that I may appear not to have given their due weight 
to the numerous translations of the modern Greeks, has induced me 
to insert the foregoing extract from the Romaic Thucydides, printed 
at Vienna in 1805. This work is the composition of Ncophytus 
T/iiea«, a G/eck, who resided, and, as l believe, still lives at Vienna. 
It is in ten volumes, and besides having the original on one side, and 
the translation on the opposite page, contains also a subjoined com¬ 
mentary to facilitate the study of the historian. Neophytus has 
prefixed a dedication in Hellenic to Dositheus, Metropolitan of.YVal- 
lachia, which commences with an invocation of Phoebus Apollo, and 
Themis — Kal 4*0100 g ’A?roAArov aigioi, xa) &ey.ig tJ Ssmroiva 3ix«io 7, Ila- 
vi-owT'XTS AeariroTOL, thtq (rot to Aitov. o<rov ex rcov e[xtov irovcov, irqoirsve^- 
i)rjvai. The translator has’also prefixed a short detail relative to his 
author, ancHhe excellence of his history; of which the following 
short specimen will not only show the Hellenic style, but the ac¬ 
knowledged deficiency of the modern Greeks. 

*Og«iv yao T*g sv Eog«>7nj uXkoy eveig, ItroV [xev sttotjv rai 7reoi rav irvy- 
ygaQea, oiau Be errifxshaiav xai $i\oy.a(leiuv srsgi rr t v 0i0Aov sTetieigavro 
TatiTTjv, TroAAaxiy stg tkjv eaurtov exatrrai, xairoi hx e'jtrroyiog oi vising tog 
eeiToi thT edjaoAoyojirav, [xera^qatravreg y’ktotrrra.v, xai exSoung eg <+>wg, 
Vjfryy jvojmjv are^vrog xai ava^ia eira(r%ov, ttys twv ^[xsTe^ayv toiutov ttoo- 
TraroDct ep^ovrsf §yyyga<J5sa, 61 fisv ayvooiev oA«k, eing ttots 0<jxi8i?>}s ye- 
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■yovsv sv to^ Exxi;«nv, o« os xai siSotsj <|Ja»xij tovs^oivto, ahrrs xai yo-^rr^ai 
iyMVTs7<iyy.av aiov ev xoXXoi^ to ffgoJy/jta oXtog otoptvot. eiSsrivsg 
aw TeXa^/ffTov xa< s^g^Tavro, outwj t7TiTf>\a.ieog xcu ev ^§to'to to Xoy», bo 
vnaywg, mg sjxawrov vtAm } mtrrs yrfiev hi irhsidg aurtov, y.ixqe Setu, aira~ 
QsgsvQou 7rXsov t r, y.rj os rr t v aop^ijv, bto»s eiireiv, «rs^s/|ij<rav t« ir^ayy.a~ 
to£ a^a<rOai. 

A note attached to this Preface shows me, that in an enumeration 
of the learned men amongst the Greeks, should be mentioned a phy¬ 
sician, resident, it seems, at Vienna, Silvester Philites, a frieud 
and encourager of Neophytus, who concludes a panegyric, of him by 
exclaiming affectionately. A* Zsw vareq ! toibtoi etav rjy.iv §*xa meg 
&.%atmv ! ex’ o» 3 * ei 'Oy-yom yaXKov a£iov vem Ns<rrogo$, 13 ey.01 TawTa rs%i 
<re, <piX’ sTaigs! ihxajov en j X* ystrUcu. 

Besides the Thucydidec,I take the opportunity of mentjoning, that 
there is in Greece, though rarely to be met with, a spirited translation 
of the Gierusalcnime Libcrata, and that a Romaic Epicte^s with 
notes, has the character, with a friend of mine in whose judgment I 
must have every confidence, of being a very creditable performance. 
I have also now before me /Esop’s Fables; Erophile, a pastoral drama, 
by George Cliortachi, a Cretan, the Coryplunis of jwels, printed at 
Venice in 1712; and the new Robinson Crusoe; all of them belonging 
to the Hon. Frederic North, whose collection of Romaic books at 
Zante, Constantinople, and England, amounts, as I understand, nearly 
to a thousand volumes. Notwithstanding, however, the number and 
the merit of the Romaic literati, in spite of the large schools of Con¬ 
stantinople, Ioannina, Aia-Bale, Nea Moni, aud Kidognis, and with 
a due respect for the labours of the Venetian and Austrian presses, I 
roust repeat my original assertion, that there is no diffusion of kiwxu- 
ledge in Greece. 

When Mons. VilloLson was at Athens he discovered an inscription, 
. which he showed to the dasentos or schoolmaster of the city, who 
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assured him that it was not in the Greek language; first, 1/ecause lie 
himself could not read it; and, secondly, on account of its making 
mention of certain games called Nfenican, which never were heard of 
in ancient Greece*. 

Page 573 . To the notice of flic libraries in the Levant, I should 
add, that h Greek of the name of Mano, who has a house near Buyuk- 
dere, on the shores of the Bosporus, has.a very valuable and large 
collection of books, partly there, and partly at Yassi. 

In addition also to what I have asserted of the language and lite¬ 
rature of the modern Greeks, I beg to subjoin, that in saying that 
the Romaic was not an established tongue until a century after the 
Turkish conquest, I mean distinctly. Unit the actual language of the 
Greeks of the present day cannot be traced higher than that period. 
The Body of the Greek Chemists in the King’s library at Paris, 
wriUepiu 1478, which I presume to be as old as the translation from 
Boecacio, or the Belisarius, whose date I do not know, is said to 
be written in the vulgar tongue; but the Iliad in trochaics, of which 
1 have seen a much earlier copy than that of Pinelli (mentioned by 
Harris), dated in 15 ‘ 38 , and edited by one Nicolaus Lucanus, is 
also said in the programme to the volume, to have been written for¬ 
merly in the vulgar tongue — 

OMHPOY 1AIAS MKT A. BAH0EI5A II AAAI EIS KOINIIN 
yhcatrtrav vuv 6s o<og£W5=i<ra, xa\ OiarsAsiVa <n>VTo ( awi’ xa) xara /3</3?oa, 
xofodbs s%si rj t5 '0[xt^8 jib'lSXot, - , ?ra§a NixoXw rS Aaxdw. x. t. X. 

Mr. Harris has by some inadvertency dated the Pinelli Homer one 
hundred years too early, having put 1540 instead of 1G10 («. /a.); 

i:ud he says that the w ork was probably some centuries earlier, which 
may be collected also from the above-quoted phrase. Since then that 

* I.'Academic des Inscriptions, tom. xlvii, p. 308, 
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style in x^iicli the trochaic Iliad is written, is called by Nicolaus 
Lucanus the vulgar tongue, it may be necessary to see whether the 
composition 19 altogether Romaic, or only that depraved language 
which bears more resemblance to the Hellenic than to thepresentGrcck. 
An.insertion of a few lines from any portion p^. the work, will show 
that ^ Iliad is not written in Romaic ; and it will be quite conclu¬ 
sive to observe, that the editor in 1528 prefixed a glossary, in which 
certain hard or Homeric words contained in the poems, are explained 
in the common dialect* : so that what was-mivti yA«»<r<r« at one lime, 
was to be rendered at another in the vulgar tongue, in order to be¬ 
come intelligible ; a plain proof that the words xonoj y\a)trera, were 
used by the contemporaries of Nicolaus Lucanus, to signify that the 
language was not Hellenic. • At the same time I must avow, that 
the trochaic Iliad uses the auxiliary verbs in the composition of the 
future and past tenses, and dispenses with the simple infinitive; a 
circumstance which leads me to suppose, notwithstanding the opi¬ 
nion of Mr. Harris as to its antiquity, that it was written af^tbc 
time of the Chiliads. The grief of Achilles for the loss of Patroclus. 
is told in the following strains. Antilochus exclaims. 


12*ju.oi A 'jfiXKio ax&<rii$ 
ijns vi ei%e yevy, 
iig t r\v yyv onro^a/xivos, 
o 3-gae-ug fXt*$e ixratq, 
hi uqyiitn I if etreVa, 
rov & a^iAXea rare 


vuv xaxltrr^v otyys'xla.v 
xeirou IlargoxAoj 6 <p/Xoj 
xal ra eXajttxga ire 0 7rXa 

Vuv TTHTTium VOL TOV (JilgOOV 

xiyei avr/Xo^of roiaOra. 
(TXotos xal [xsyu\r t Xthnj 


* Kat IwiiSri iur'iv if rtj rij (B/|3Xw iroXXa) Xt£fi{ itivx), %yovv opnpixal, iyi- 
tiiro xa't ’nWj;, w « irtvOXi, lufuViif rauTOf ret; opriqMet; \i%ti; uttXu; t%r.y*i~ 
plvx;. —Programma to die Homer. 
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rov iirxlrrairs t\v all/.iov 
fj-sra 8uo r« 8s <rd p^soia 
xa) Try xstyalyv xovl^u 
otolv r t rrav AuJrr ( p.li/i 
to uiouiov ie%o<TMKt& th 
rr}V ^av^ry th 8 s xifxry 


8 ! dvr bv tov truvTgoQov tb 
ixrry yry ^mfut Xetft&avb 
a>$ av ityuTi rruvr^uav 
x Us Try %7jv xa% liras Tore 
r'jTyuve x SjU.oXovsro 
e£avl<nr a 8fd Try \\yjrry. 


Such poetry may be thought worthy of the vignette accompanying 
the description. 



and would be almost understood by a Greek of this day. But the 
will di:corn a difference between the style and language of 
these verses and these of the Romance, and, until a sight of the Be- 
lisarius. or any other book of early date, shall make me alter my opi¬ 
nion, 1 must revert to my original position, that the Romaic may be 
supposed to have assumed its present form somewhat about a huu- 
tl-rcd years • i.b.-rqucnlly to the Titrkish conquest.. 
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Page 578. The generality of the Romaic poems are in the fifteen- 
syllabled measure, or divided into eight andfcven syllables, and so 
composed of stanzas of four lines instead of distiches, but exactly 
of the same metre. This kind of verse was originally designed for 
tetrameter iambic cafalectic ; and Forster in his Essay on Accent 
and Quantity (p. 126), has selected two specimens of similar verses 
from Aristophanes and Terence. 

« 

S2g xa.ivug irgaynauriv xot) (Se^lotg ojouXcTv 
•Ka) Ttfiv xo&egtoTeov vo/xtov urrs%<p$ovi7v OuvoccrScti. 

Nam si remittent quippiam Philumente dolores 
Quot commodas res attuli? quo! autem aderoi curas. 

Of which the Latin is the best and closest, and the same , ^*i£es£ 
English verses: 

I’ll climb the frosty mountains high, and there I’ll coin the weather; 

I’ll tear the rainbow from thd sky, and tie both ends together. 

Primatt goes further than Forster in his defence of accents, and 
contends that the Greek acute had a lengthening' power belonging to 
it. How otherwise could Plautus have read 4>/xj7nro$ and ^aiSgw/aos, 
Phillpptts and PhaedrBmus? How could Ovid have said, 

•j- • * 

strictumquc Orionis ensem, 

except that he obeyed the antepenultimate accent of ’i2gia>vo$? Au- 
sonius also makes idbla, erem us, and tStragbnb, dactyls, because 
LStoXa, egijfioy, and rsrg aycovog, had their antepenultimates long. The 
English, in saying St. Helena, atd idea> are not regulated by the 
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former quantity of those words, but by the accentuation ; /s are the 
Italians in their pronunciations of words ending in ia, as philosophia. 
The metre of all the modern European languages is a metre of ac¬ 
cent, not quantity. 

To this it may be some sort of a reply, that we know from the expe- 
lienee of our language, that accentuation, or stress, the effect of it, 
varies according to whim and fashion. The word mankind, which, 
in Pope, is equally long in the last and first syllable, is in several 
poets prior to his age, long only in the first. A few years ago every 
one pronounced nabob as it is given in the Rumbold epigram, ending 

“ And sternly answer'd ml-bob." 

• 

There is no reason to suppose, that although the rules for accen¬ 
tuation were more certain and defined thaji our own, they were not 
occasionally affected by any of the circumstances which change our* 
pronunciation; and if the Greek poets had followed the accents, or 
hail allowed their acute to have a lengthening power, is it not likely 
that in some words there would have been a difference between the 
writers of different ages ? Would not there have been a few in¬ 
stances of a syllable which is long in one being short in another, or 
vice versa? Besides, since the known effect of an obedience to ac¬ 
centuation produced the Chiliads of Tzetzcs, how came it, if accents 
had always a similar force, that none of these verses were written in 
former ages ? It is true, that Dionysius has talked of that faulty 
species of poetry which is similar to prose*, but it by no means ap¬ 
pears from this, that there was amongst the ancient Greeks a sepa¬ 
rate sort of vulgar poetry, like the political verses. The critic 
alludes rather to that poetry, which as Aristotle says of the verses 

* Mu&lf x«i u7roA«jwj3*i htu fu uyvttTi/, Zrt.xxKt# Trcir^uarc; •' xecf.su ht Ac- 
yoi\Suo s toxa r»t hvott, x. r.A.—sect. 

7 a 
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of Empdttoclcs, resembled Homer’s only in the metre *; or lo those 
versus senarii of tlie comic writers, of which Cicero has observed 
ill his Orator, that they are so like discourse, that the number and 
verse can scarcely be perceived. He docs not say that they have not 
verse or number; and Horace, talking- of the same poetry, tells us 
how it differs from prose— 

-—.. . .pede certo 

Differt serin oni scrino roerus. 

The scholiast on Hepluestion, has been adduced by Forster, to 
prove that the trrlxos XoyosiSr^, was a species of political verse; but 1 
shall observe, that the instance brought by this writer, convinces us 
to the contrary— 

« 

r 'lmr8$ xai tjav&ug sxoltov xcl) 7rsvTrjxovTa. 

This is prosaic, but nothing to the purport of the vulgar., poetry 
of the Chiliads ; nor would any proof, except the finding of several 
consecutive liucs, in which the accent regulated the metre, be suffi¬ 
cient to establish the antiquity of the measure in question. 

It would he tedious to give specimens of the various Romaic 
metres, which are diversified according to the tunes and dances to 
which the poetry is applied. The charm of a gingling rhyme is 
never neglected ; and most of the fifteen-syllabled songs, even when 
not divided into quatrains, iu the manner of the English distich be¬ 
fore quoted, rhyme at the eighth as well as the last syllable, fly 
the following cotzakias , which I have translated literally, we may 
judge of the taste of the‘modern Greeks, and from the last stanza, 
shall, 1 think, form iu> unfavourable opinion of it. 


'Obhi/ yj.o ymvov to to/ 'O , F.jj.yrtSoxXt7 J trXfiv to imtccv. 

j'b > 
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COTZAKIAS. 

Toy Mpavov xifxveti yaprl 
Trpj SW? aererav fj.s7.din 
Not ypd-)pm rd Tntrfj.dnx'x. 

Kai oXa ftsv [x\ ffiavu 
”lrrws %a.pps7s xdv fx dpvrfirg 
ILSg iVevd xtTptvhrto 
Ta.pn$aXdxt baysveS 
Ala vd ts Oaifxovlryp 

* m 

Koxapunraxi fxS 6\f/>jX5 
iixu\{/£ vd <T£ XaXij«ra» 
li,yeo onto Xoyia va. or ex to 
Kai arrl va Qs-ipu'/rpen 

This specimen of the alternate verses of the modern Greeks, which 
they repeat for a continuation, and with no other connection than 
that they all have some reference to love, is inserted in Dr. Pouque- 
ville’s account of the Morea, which contains also one of the songs 
which are sung by the leaders of the Romaic dances, and repeated 
after the choryplneus by the whole string of the performers. At 
each verse or strophe, as Dr. Pouqucvillc calls it, some change takes 
place in the figure or footing of the dance. He gives it the name of 
the Romaic Ranz (le vachc. 


If all the ocean vre of ink. 

And paper all (lie skies, 

Should I attempt to write my woes, 
They never would suflic-. 

You hope, when you deny me (hu;, 
To make inc wan with woo. j 

But I, thy passion to provoke. 
Like violets fair will "row. 

O 

My lofty cypress, hear mo speak, 
And bend thy head so high ; 

Two wards alone I ask, and then 
Will be content to die. 


Kopj fjM'hafxarsviu fxs 

Kai [xcipyaptrapivia fxs 

K dfxveig roof y^ovg xa) yalpoovTOU 

Too*’ yepovg xal rpe Xa/vouvrai 

K dfxveig xal [xl toV <5 pQava 
ILavo fxa.ya.lpi vd <r$ayd> 


My maiden of gold l my beautiful jewel* 1 

The young all delighted, thy presence 
survey; 

The aged entranc’d, look their wisdom 
away. 

1 too must despair, as I find thee so cruel; 
Then bring me a dagger, a lover to slay. 


yottf *r«f »i« pit) literally, of pearls. 


t B 


llibernice, my jewel. 
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Peace, pitiful boy, why toll us of killing ? 
These charmers should ne’er be the cause 
of thy sorrow: 

We’ll bring thee another, sipce this is 
unwilling, 

.Another much fairer and kinder, to-mor¬ 
row. 

The copy in Pouqucvillc lias many faults, and appears to have 
heen taken down by some one unacquainted with the Romaic pro¬ 
nunciation, or, it is very probable, by a Greek ignorant of the spell-, 
ing of his own language. I should-mention, that a great many words 
which are in common use, are not contained in the Romaic dictiona¬ 
ries. Boo and volant arc not in Vcntote*. One might almost Suspect 
them to be the French vows and ennui cz. It is nearly impossible to 
make out some of the words, through the barbarous contractions and 
unions w ith which they arc obscured. The 9-a, which is sometimes 
joined with the next verb, seems the sign of the future tense, as 
yevm, I will become. 

I shall leave every one to make his own comments Upon the spcci* 
mens of the Romaic before given ; but I cannot help noticing Mr. 
Villoit-.on’s opinion on this subject, as that learned person has paid a 
critical attention Ip the language, not only in the libraries of the 
French capital, but in the Levant, where ho travelled with Mr. d« 
Choiseul Gpufiicr, and was sent upon a mission,by Louis XVI. in 
search of MSS. Mr. Villoison, in the researches which bo read at 
the French Academy of Inscription on the 12th of May, l??2, deli¬ 
vers a decided opinion, that the Romaic is but a diuleebof the ancient 

* The dictionary does not include these words; it contains, however, the definition of 
that hateful animal a Tory. Tory— "Ovopoi tv 'AyyXiot rut/ oirxSuv Ka^lha B. vZv Si 
Tan K,Tra.Suv rr,( ’AuArf. Tory—/w England, tfie name foi\t/ie partisans oj Charles 1 /.» 
bat now of a parlizan of Ike court. 


S«osr Qpfyave p.r\ crfyugsrrt i 
Kou’ air SpLopQixTi; p.yvaia§e<rs 

K’ epilf VOL TTjV QiepO[JL£V 

Tv> Hop-tpt lirS ^S'jpou.sv 
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Greek*; and lie enlarges upon the utility of paying more Attention 
to it than had yet been bestowed upon the language. For the study 
of Hellenic manuscripts, a knowledge of the Romaic is indispensable. 
“ Souvent on trouve,” he says, ‘'dans un manuscrit Grcc, une 
dale, un remarque, qui indique son age, l’original d’apres frquel il 
a efe ccpic, 1c nom de celui qui l’a transcrit, ou de ceux a qui il a 
appartenu, et le lieu ou il.a etc deoouvcrl: c’ost en Grec vulgaire 
que ces particulariles qui peuvent etrede consequence sont ecritcs.” 

Following up his notion that the Romaic is a dialect of the Helle¬ 
nic, he brings as proof, that some ancient roots may be discovered in 
the vulgar tongue of the modern Greeks„w,hich are not to be found in 
the extant works of the ancient writers. In Hcsychius, Suidas, Eu¬ 
stathius, and the Etymologicou Magnuni/vagoy and v^lg signify hu¬ 
mid. N yqelg, Nijgij/oej, and Nr'ciov, a sca^od, tlic water-nymphs, 
and a sort of plant which, according to Dioscorides, grows in marshy 
places; all these, as well as the two adjectives, were originally 
formed from Ne&ov, t enter, the modern Greek word ; so that the line 
in L\cophron> ev fowls wjfog peufois, does not mean in terra humili- 
bt±s. as usually translated, but httmidis recessibus. The extreme 
antiquity of many Romaic terms can not be denied. Apollonius in 
his dictionary, and Hcsychius, mention that the word «gavoj,\ had 
amongst the Persians the siguiliealiou of royal tents. Now in mo¬ 
dern Greek, is the canopy of an altar. There is however in 

French a similar phrase— le eiel du lit. Indeed Mons. Bonainyf 
observes, that the language contains many expressions which could 
only be derived from the French, and probably from the period of 
the Latin conquest; and he even thinks the indeclinable parti* iples, 
such as yga*po VTU$, ?M^vTuSi writing, speaking, deduced from the 

• Alors il n’ost qu'un diakete dc l’ancicn Crcc.- Page 64, tom. Jxxviii. I’Acadeuiie des 
tri'-criptions, &c. 

| L’Acadeuiie.dcs Inscript. torn, sviii*>'250; tom. xxxviii, p.6l. 
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same source; a notion successfully combated by Villoison. Mons. 

• 

Villoison discovered amongst the T/acones, in Mania, the lan¬ 
guage of the ancient Dorians, the dialect of Pindar and Theocri¬ 
tus*. The whole body of his proof- 1 have not seen; but I shall 
remark* and I trust without presumption, upon one asserted fact re¬ 
lative to pronunciation, on which much stress has been laid. This is 
tile use of the Sigma for the Theta, which is said to prevail amongst 
the Maniotes. 

The speech of the ancient Lacedemonians differed in some respects 
from that of the rest of Greece, and, amongst other particularities, 
they pronounced iraerrsM <n«* for Tagilsvs ilea, and erirov for §swu, as 
may be seen in that comedy of Aristophanes entitled Lysistrate. 
Villoison, it should be seen, advances this fact, not only to prove 
his general assertion respecting the preservation of the Doric dialect 
in Mania, but in an argument against the- antiquity of the usual 
pronunciation of modern Greecef.. It is nothing, says he, that you 
prove the modern sound to be like the Laconian; for the Laconian 
was different from the rest of Greece. Upon which the editor of 
the memoirs well observes, ff Peut etre les Grecs seront-ils salisfails 
de l’aveu qu’au moins leur prononciation actucllc est la mcinc que 
celle des ancicns Lacons. 1 ' It would be well for the argument, if 
the sound of the .Sigma was confined by Villoison to the Mainotes, 
which, however, it is not; for he allows that the Athenians call 
their town Asini. Now I \Vas three months iu Athens, and never 
heard it so called; on Hie contrary, the 0 was to my ears a complete 
O Th. The origin of the mistake will soon appear. To prove the an¬ 
tiquity of thiff sibilation , if 1 may so call it (which, according to his 
own account, was, we sec, not confine# to the Laconians), Mr.Villoi- 


* L’Acadeiuie des luscrip. tom. xlvii. p. 284, 
t Ibid, tom. xxxviii. p. 66, note(a). 
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Min quoies Enlychius, who died Patriarch of Alexandria in b-lO, 
and who wrote a history in Arabic, edited, with a Latin version, l>v 
Pocooke in 165S.—In this history the Greek Tin tan are represented 
by an Arabic 'l'sc (dho'Mrrioc , is Tscodasiu$—(r)sog, is Tacos'), which, 
says he, is equivalent to the English Tit , and which it may be, but 
still will have no sound of the Sigma. Since Mr. Villoison does not 
know how the English of the present day pronounce their letters, 
lie cannot be expected to teach us what sound the ancient Greeks 
gave to the character.of their alphabet. Nevertheless, I was natu¬ 
rally very eager to know the opinion of such a scholar on the dis¬ 
puted point of the pronunciation.; aud .from what I can collect of 
his way of thinking, in the Aticcdola Gra'ca, and in the Memoirs of 
the Academy, it appears to me, that he is, on the whole, against the 
antiquity of the present common method ; for lie replies to the inde¬ 
finite praises of De Guys and others on the softness of the Romaic, 
that such a quality is by no means a proof of its correctness and an¬ 
tiquity— car admuirune prononciation cst souvent Talfcrcr. lie 
does not believe that Orusius, who travelled from the year 13‘)4 to 
142/ *, could have heard the words, hj’kiyi jwiva Ai<rxo7a, and l ($sog 
i'jA&ysiro) ersvav, pronounced cfflogi menu despot a, and <> thcos rfflo- 
gito senam; for he might have written it in his own German fashion. 
This seems to me very improbable; he was writing Latin, and wished 
to convey in that language the sound of the words to his cars, lie 
agrees that the B had lost its sound in the lime of Alexius Coiuinc- 
nus, which it is indeed impossible to deny. In Philip Bounarotli's 
observations on some fragments of ancient glass vases, adorned with 
figures ( Florence, 1716), it is seen, that the Greek words x/s and 
'Jij/nji', are found written on drinking-cups in Roman characters, thus, 
pic, zeses\ On "which Villoison observes, ,f Si autcin Latini Hut iota 
pronunciassont utiqne zests non zeses scripsisscut; undo patot Grjecos 


Turco (invent, p. > l. 
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rccentiorcs r« H, ut et quierundain aliarum literarurn pronuncia* 
tionein iiuiiiutassc. Sic cosdctn Graicos recentiores constat c capitc 
secundo grammaticae lingua; Gra;ca; vulgaris a SiuionePortio scripts, 
et cx aliis, sajpe in prsantepenultimaui ct nonuunquain in quintain 
syllabam rejici accentus, qui a veteribus non longius rejici potcraut 
quam in antepenult imam, si autem rcccntioresGrieci earn pronun¬ 
ciations partem, qua; in acccutibus posita cst, corruperunt cur non, 
et earn qua; ad literas pertinet*.” Here follows a long note, which, 
as Mr. Villoison thinks that he has by it reconciled the very strong 
arguments on both sides of this vexed question, and as it shows 
that the present pronunciation is much older Jthau usually supposed, 
l here insert. , 

<c Nono autem sacculo 'receptam vulgo fuissc, et passim invaluisse 
is tarn pronunciaturem, quas eu et s 01 ct u confundit, ct tot tantorum- 
que mendorum ca-usa fuit, hinc evincitur, quod sumnius ille Bent- 
leijus, pp. 38, 39, st upend a; illius ad millium epistol®, ex edit. 
Yenct. in fol. 1733, in qua Joannis’ Malala; clirouicon Josephi Ge- 
ncsii de rebus Constantinopoli quatur libris nunc primum editis, 
subjectum est iu publica Oxonii bibliotheca librum reperiisse sc 
observat, antiqua manu notatum, continentem mille rcgulas de recta 
scribcndi rationc, quarum XL docent, quando on scribere oportcat 
et quando*; totidemque ubi « ct ubi u; liunc que librum esseTheo- 
gnosti Grammatici quern iaudat aliquoties Etymologici auctor (qui 
proiude nono steculo anterior esse non potest) hujusque Theognisti, 
apud quern ea omnia reperiuntur quas illi accepta referuntur in Ety- 
mologico Magno, aetatem resciri ex praefatione, cujus initium est 

. ... to> Sio-Tory p#. 

Hinc sequitur nostrum Tlieognostum qui tempore Michaelis Balti, 
cujus, dum regnaret, historiam scribebat, vir maturus esse debuit, 

* AnccdotnGneca, tom. ii, Diatriba, p. 126, edit. Venet. Fratrum Colet. 1?81. 
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non T.ooni Sapienli qui multopost, sicilet ab anno SSI) usque nd !)'•! 
imperavit, sed Lconi Armenio suam dcriicasse Orthogranhiani; in 
qua cum tradidcrit pnecopta ncccssnria ad vibindnm confusionem or- 
tam e promiscuo m ct s, m cl <j sono ac us:;, bine quoquc colligitur 
hanc pronunoialioiiem qua* turninvalimrat, rf vulgoreccpta era! oonn 
sjcculo, ubi jam omnia confiulorat et permiscucrat, lunge anlcrioram 
fuissc ; quod vel ox antiquissmio pntcl Alcxandrino Codico, e lol 
monumontis longc ctiam antiquioribus, ubi lire littcra; pas.bvn con- 
fusic et promiscufp usurpnta* sunt, ct e ropticarmn lilcrarum nomi¬ 
nibus, rid a zidrt hidir. thita , mi ni. qua* (Jra-oos char.iclerej. corum 
quo promuieiationem tunc lemporis vigentem, pcrfcclc rcpra*scntant 
lino si incam mihi sonlouliam exponere licoat, vcl Spud ipsos antiquis- 
sitnos Gra»cos to II ncc nec », puriun pros-m*. sonuisso credo sed 
hujus quondam fuisse medium inter utramqrie voralem soimm, cum- 
que ab utraque litera tenui intervallo discretum. ae pro variis ct lo 
cis ct hominibus ad bane aut ad illam proprius aceedentem, proindc 
que obnoxium confusioni quam postca invexit incultioris a*vi nog* 
ligentia, quamquc ncc snperiorum a-tatum homines imperiti ar rudes 
oninino vitaverunt, cum ilia non oflendcre posset nisi sola.? Vntiquis- 
siinorum Grascoruni. eormnque paulo urbauioruiii ac luimanioruni, 
teretes ct religiosas aures, longo usu, qui postca obsolevit, suhactas. 
Sic apud ltomanos qui promiscue scribcbant classcis ct clauses, tin- 
■ L cis ct naves, vicinus esse debebatTH ei, th t , et r* ? sonus. lta Cicero 
dc Oratore, lib. iii. cap. xii. (Cotta nostcr cujus tu ilia lata. Sulpici, 
nonnunquam irnitaris, lit iota litcram tollas, ct c plcnissum dicas, 
non mihi Oratorcs antiquos, sed Messores videtur iuiitari). Sic fat ah 
ct daninui Arabica modo a, mode e, ct modo o, mode u sonant, ac varie 
pro variis efferuntur locis, utctmulta' reccntiarum linguaruin ac pra*- 
scrlim Orientalium litera; quaruin sonos hcvissiiuum discrimen plu- 
rimos, ac omnes fere hospites et peregrinos prorsus fiigit . IIac sola 
via conciliari posse arbitror firmissima ilia arguinenta qua* jiro utra. 

7 c 
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quc Grsecne linguae pronuncialionc adeo vcxata utrimquc afferun- 
tur.” 

He then goes on to prove that the modern Greeks pronounce the© 
like the ancient, using much the same arguments as are before stated, 
in some respects, however, he seems to incline to the Romaic. He 
found in the yard of a bishop’s house at Castri in Lesbos, a sepul¬ 
chral inscription, in which the XAIPE was written XKPE ; and ob¬ 
serves, “ La confusion qu’ entraine une pronunciation bcaucoup plus 
anciennc quc plusieurs personnes nc le croient, a occasionc cette faute 
du graveur*.” In another house at Castri, he found EI2JIAI put 
for I2IAI, and at Mcgara, .EIOXEAIPAN and NEIKIPbOPIAOS 
for IOXEA1PAN and NIKIM>OPIAOSf. Without any wish to an¬ 
swer this objection to the diphthongal sound of ou and st, I shall 
merely observe, that thejdate of these inscriptions is not kuown; and 
that Isaac Vossius himself, the principal advocate of the ancient bi- 
vocals, allows, that as early as the times of Claudius and Nero, the 
diphthongs had begun to lose their double power amongst the 
Greeks, having before lost it amongst the Latins, even prior to the 
age of Cicero |. I refer to Primalt’s first chapter on Greek Accents, 
for a hardy defence of the single sounds, in which the reader who 
has examined the opposite arguments, will find that nearly all the 
facts relative to this disputed point, are adduced on both sides of the 
question by the two parties in the contest. 

To the detail before given, of Mods. Villoison’s notion respecting 
the language of the Tzacones (which might have been suggested 
to him by the hint concerning them in Du Cange, inserted in this 
volume, page 5.V?), I must add, that the same learned person avers, 
that there are seventy dialects of Romaic. How this is to be 

* L'Acadt'nue lies Inscript, tom. xlvii. p. 306'. 

-t Ibid. p. 355. 

1 Pe Poemat. Cautu. p. iti. 
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proved, according to the usual latitude of the term dialect, I can¬ 
not conceive. Symeon Cabasilas, as has been seen, did indeed in¬ 
form Crusius, that there were .seventy dialects, and perhaps more. 
The va nation must be very' trilling", to admit of so many diversities. 

One of the peculiarities which is observable in the Romaic, is the 
adoption of generic for specific terms, as well as the use of specific 
words geuerically: thus, instead of 'nrirog, a horse., the modefn CSrecks 
say a'AAoyof, a brute; and which Pausanias in his third book 

informs us was the old Mcssenian word for a crown, is now' an ex¬ 
clamation ql’ success.—The last instance Mr. Villoison might have 
chosen to call to the aid of his own hypothesis. The adoption of 
the plural su/ai for so-n, is well worthy the consideration of the gram¬ 
marian. 

Page riSO*- * 

ACADEMIC lONlENXK 

Pei.v Olympiadiq ncs. 

Les membres de l’Academie Ionicnne rappcllant incessaminenl a leur pensee 
qu’ils sent des (frees, ayant toujours devant eux cc qu’elaient tears ancelres, 
plcins du desir de voir les descendants de parcils homines se rendre vraiment 
lours tils, iIs out dit: 

Nos peres ont elevo par leur genie un edifice que le temps n’a pfi defruirc. 
I Is ont travaille pour lc bonheur des nations. Et, long-temps apres qu’ils 
il’ctaient plus, I’Europe leur devait les progr^s de l’esprit liumain, qui plucent 
ces derniers siccles a cole des siecles de nos peres. 

Pour enflammer les ames du feu qui les fait creer les gramles clioses, la Cfreco 
assemblait ses enfants, elle appellait au milieu d’eux les Pindares, les Simo¬ 
nides, les Ilerodotcs. Sous la sauve-garde des muses elle confiait In gloire des 
heros u la poslorite. 

Jit pour unique recompense aux npplaudissemcnts de ses douze (rilnis, elle 
ceignait le front, dc l’auteur d’un grand chef-d’oeuvre, coniine celui de l’auteur 
d’une belle action, avec un simple feuillage. 

Descendants de ces homines, Vous qui vivez encore sur les lieux qui re- 
,'lisent leur gloire, et Vous quelc malheur a disperses sur la terre, entomb noire 
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Nos fail tics mains vous oflVcnt tins prix tie l’ancienne Grece. 

Nous n’aiiroiis point a les doniicr devant un concours dc deux cent mille 
citoyens, nous ferotis bien plus encore, nous les dccernerons cn esence de 
tonics It s nations et devant la statue du Heros qui nous aime. 

Nous nous supposerons en presence de tout ce qui reste encore du peuple 
Grec, nous nous supposerons en presence de lout le peuple des Frant;ais et ties 
antres peuples. El nous dirons : 

Enfants des Grecs, dans I’oeuvrc de l’un de vous, nous venons de rcconnaltre 
encore le genie de nos pores. Deux mille aits n’onl pft leleindre. Nous venons 
d’en reeueillir une etincclle. Puissenl vos acclainalions, unics a cellos de tons 
les auf .es homines fire 1’esprit vivifiant qui la developpe en llaimne immor¬ 
telle. 

Qiiaml la domination ties IfomainsJ degeneres, s’ecroulait sur scs pieds 
tl’argile, la langue de (?iccron cl dc Tacite, quoique alteree, n’efait point encore 
meconuuissuhlc dans les anciennes provinces de cel immense colosse. I<es etats 
de l’ltalie parlaient encore Uitliome du Latium quoiqu’en y mclapt les expres¬ 
sions barbarcs du vainqueur. I Is auraient pft, pout Giro, relever lours dialectcs 
jusqu’a la diguite, jusqu’a la noblesse de la langue latino. Ms suivirent une 
autre uiarclie, et les doux chants de Philomele changerent cn accents musicaux 
la langue niajestueusc des monarques de la terre. 

Nous pvirlons bien plus liaut noire ambition et nos vues. Nous nous addres- 
sons a ties homnics la plu part sans patrie et nous leur parlous de la gloire de 
Jems pores; nous lour disons, quo la grandeur et la fierte tie l’ame onl lent 
image tlans la noblesse ct la fierte tlu hmgage, etqu’ils doivent parler un idiouie 
qui les rappelle iueessamment a la grandeur, a la noMe fierte qui cnracterisaient 
le peuple ties heros. 

Notre langue rst tlechue sans douie; mais, coinme lesautres langues tie l’Eu- 
rope model lie, elle n’est pas encore meconnaissablc dans la physionomie de sa 
langue mateinelle. 

Elle s'est th-ja relevee tie la corruption ou. des temps d’infortunc I’avaicnt 
plongee, et les Rigas, les Corals, les Ducas, out fait tics pas marques dans la 
route quo nous voulons iiitliqucr. Marchez done sur les traces do ces homines, 
tlont le beau talent n’est egale que par la bcaute de lcurs antes. Faites 
plus que les suivre, portes par lours progres mcnic devanct"/-les, e’est tlans 
eetle noble catncre tpiil est honorable d’etre tour-a-loiir et le vainqueur et le 
vuincu. 

'A devenus niaitres A- cefte philosophic qu'ont perfeciionnee les modei no*. 
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vous portez sa science analytique clans 1'cxamen do voire dialode, vous vous 
direz bientot; pen de perfectionncmenls encore, et le langage corrompu des 
Grecs moderncs deviendra Fun des plus beaux dialecies ;!e l’aucicnnc Hel¬ 
lenic. 

Muis cetle mCmc analyse vous (lira qu’iuie longue qui n’ose employer les in¬ 
finities de ses verbes ; <jui rejette presque lous lours participes; <pii joint a 
lours fulurs, a lours passes, a lours condilionccls des letups suporflus, trai- 
n,mis ot fastidieux qui rojotte prcsqii'en ontierun cas de st's nonis ot ses plus 
utiles parliculos; est unc langue qui se prive a plaisir dc ses plus precieuses 
iiclte.,ses. 

Jailin ellc vous (lira, colic analyse, qii’unc lelle langue n’otleml (jti’un genic 
audacieiix anlant que sage, pour Irancliir do timides barrieros cl trouver le 
secret d’un slile ploin de nerf, de concision, de grandeur el d’liarmonic; plcin 
(iu beau catac<crc des nnciens dialecies dc la Greco, et pourtaut, si peu difle- 
ront du pailer populaire de Constantinoples, de Smirne, et de lout l’Archipel, 
quo dans coo Ijcux et dans .le resle de la Groce, il puissc el re compris avee les 
plus legers efforts d’atleution. 

S’il est des ecrivains qui ayent le courage do rnarcltcr daus la carriere quo 
nous lour indicpions, nous osons leur prometlrc unc gloirc durable pour leurs 
cents en eux memos (car, dit tin grand ecrivain, e’est la langue qui sauve les 
otivrages); et nous leur assurons cede gloire bien plus grande quo n’cut aucun 
peuplodu monde, cello dc rappeller sa langue degradoe a son antique per- 
lection, 

O vous, qui pcuplcz ecs coni rocs, si pendant plus de qtialre siecles tin aveugle. 
sysleme ieriuait vos esprils a la lnmiere dos sciences, des leltres et des arts, 
cello epnquc a passe, ot sos vils souvenirs tomboront (out ontiers daus l’onbli; 
mais sous l’cgide qui vient do s’otendre sur vous, rien iic peat plus bonier vos 
vastes destiiiees; vous avoz en votro main de revivre on de roster imirts pour la 
postorite : clioisissoz. 

Toils los qualre ans nous prescnlerons a l’Jsurope le tableau do ce qu’auront 
fait los Grecs pour sc regenerer, en lui oflranl l’analyse laisoiniee de tons les 
ouvnges publics dans not re langue pendant celtecourteperie.de. Quelqiios 
■ ilymp.iades encore, et I’Oecidont rainone do son erreur dans ropiuiou qu’il 
.’est i'ormoe des Grecs, no lesjugera plus les tils barbares de co pcuple qui put 
jiistenieut traitor (le barbares tout ce qui n’otail pas Lui. 

11 sera beau de voir Fi'urope attentive mix efforts d’un pen pic qui ? tci lUaSe 
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par le mallicur, enlrcprcnd do se iclevcr, tie lui inemc, jusqucs a sa premiere 
majcstc. 

Tons Ics quatre ans nous donnerons 1111 prix a I’aulcur qui, dans le grcc mo* 
dome le plus pur, aura compose ct public 1’oeuvre la rneilleurc; el a celui qui, 
avee tin cgal talent d’ecrivain, aura tratliiit et public l’un dcs beaux ouvrages 
des nations modernes, el surtout tic la Nation Fran^aise. 

Dans la salle dc nos seances nous suspendrons la couronnc d’olivier sauvage 
ilont nous aurons ceint le front du vainqueur, ct nous iuscrirons an (lessons, 
l’olynipiade oil le prix aura etc remporte, les noms de l’aulcur, dc son ouvrage, 
dc sa patrie, ct de l’eeole tpii l’a forme : ce seronl la les trophees de l’Acadviaic. 
Fn piesence tic's plus grands liommes de la nation, connnent ricn d’indigne 
d’eux pourra-t’-il jamais sortir de son sein ! 

Par un Synchronismc heureux, le Jo Aout 1807 l’armee Fran^aise arrivait i 
la vue de ces rivages* 1c 15 Aout 1808 l’Academie Ionienne tenait la premiere 
des seances solernncllcs qu’ellc avouees a cell: brer son bienfaiteur et son prolec- 
tcur: enlin cc nieme etc 1808 cut ele celui dans lequel les Grecs t eussent renou- 
velle leurs jeux olympiquos pour la G47t1 fois, si les empires, ne mouraunl pas 
aussi, comiuc l’liommc, pen apres qu’ils out brills. 

Variant done de cette epoque, oil l’Acadcrnie prenait naissance sous Pans* 
pice dcs Franca is, les premiers tie nos prix seront distributes le 15 Aout 1812. 
Ce sera la premiere annee dc la 648'. olympiatle. 

Nous n’offrons qu’une reminiscence de ces epoquos solemnellcs, nous laisse- 
rons au temps a dcvelopper un premier germe tpie nous jettons pour la pos- 
terite. 

Nous donnerons pour prix une mi'daille. File porlera lVmblemc tie I’Fm- 
pereur des Fran^ais avee ses mots; NAPOLEON, bdnfaileur et protec- 
teur: e’est le caclict de PAcadeinic. Au revers nous graverons unc cloile avee 
ces mots; Au Genie, ('Academic reeonnaissante. Stir le contour de la mtklaillc 
seront ecrits, les noms tie l’autcurct de son ouvrage avee lequantiemcde l’olyin- 
piade. I<a medaille sera de fer ; e’est la monnaie tie Laceilemone; e’est ccllc 
dc l’honneur ct de la vertu, revetue tics empreintes de Fimmortiiliie. 

Un jour nos majestueuses panegyrics renom elleront leurs vastes concours, 
d’autres juges nous succederont dont la gloire fera bientot oublier la nfilre; 
raais lcur grandeur m£me sera notre ouvrage, et ce sera lit la gloire que le 
temps ne pourra nous ravir, ct qui nous rendra chers a tons les vrais amis des 
idees grandes et liberates. 
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P. S. L’Academie tic jngcru quc dcs ouvragcs qui scront envoj'<5s a son secre¬ 
tariat (francs do port) et clledevra lt-s avoir retjus an 1" Mai 1812, pourdonnef 
les premiers de ses prix olympiadiques. Pour lc premier contours l’Academic 
rccevra les ouvragcs de tous les auteurs vivants qu’elle qui soil la date de Icur 
publication. 

jl Corn/re, l>* annee dc la 647c olj/mpiadc, 

(Juin 1809)., 

Le Secretaire pour la langue Fran$aise, 
Cu. T)upix. 


Af’.VDEMIE IONIENNK 

+ i> 

-Enseigncnient public. > 

PROSPECTUS. 

O 

Lc Itj Aoiit i80S, l’Academie loniennc fit connaitrc aux Corcyreens qu’clle 
allait leur ouvrir des cours gratuits et publics dc physique ct chimie, d’liistoire 
nnturelle, de physiologie et d’liygienc. Kile tint plus qa’elle u’avait prom is: 
a ces premiers cours, olle ajouta celui d’anatomic et d’opc rations chirurgicales, 
quo M. le docteur liazis par uu inouvement digue d’cloges, s’offrit a professer, 
quoiqti’il nc fat point encore au nombre de nos collegues. 

l)n denuement absolu d’instrnments eu tout genre, d’emplacemcnts inCmc 
pour operer les experiences de chimie et les dissections anatomiques, toutes ces 
causes out nui aux premiers cours on verts par l’A endemic. Dependant malgre 
taut d’obstaclcs, ces cours n'ont point etc fails sans quelques succes. 

L’Academie a vn, nous oscrons dire avec orgueil, des personnes deja murics 
par I’age el le travail, dcs otlicicrs pleins de merile, ct des homines habilcs dans 
les diverses branches dcl’art dc guorir, lionorer coiistamnient de leur presence 
les cours de ses professcurs. 

Mais en memo temps 1*Academic a vu avec doulenr qu’ellc avail fait un vain 
nppcl a la jounessc Corey reenne, l’Academic n’a point trouve de pores qui ayent 
clieri I’instruction deleurs fils, et point dc fils qui ayent senti quc I'instruction 
pouvait etre un bienfait pour eux monies. Cepcndant l’Acadeinie avait paru 
taxer injustement quelques parens d’un vain orgueil, en leur disant, avec me- 
nageinent, qu’un amour propre aveugle ct mal calculc peut-Ctrc, les empficuait 
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d’cuvoyer lcnrs fils a des ecoles publiqucs quelqu’ellcs fussent. Cotnbicn 
l’AcaiMmie vcrrait avec plaisir l’experience dcmcntir ccs assertions qiii Iih 
coutent, »'t qnYlle s’einprcssernit d’avom-r quV*llc a eu tort de vous faire un re- 
proche, quo tout Ini donne aujourd’hui le droit de ronouvcller! 

Aux cours de l’annee derniere, nous devons ajouter un cours de Iiltcniture 
Grecque, on vert par notre collcgue le docteur Mavromati; e’est un r.om qni 
vous est connu ct qui porte avec lui son ulogq. Le docteur Mavromati deve- 
loppcra les beautesdes principaux Chef-d’ocuvrcs de vos ayeux. li fera pro- 
preinent pour vous un cours National. II est beau de voir que e’est, sous 
1’egidc du Gouverncnient Framjais qn’apres deux mille ans dc silence, les plii- 
losopiies de rHellenic renouvellcnt leurs lemons eloquentes. 

Cours dc Physique ct dc Chimie. —Ons’est borne dans la premiere anutfe ii 
faire connaitre les loix dela physique generate ct sur tout de I’astronomie phy¬ 
sique, dans laquellc An a pris pour base le traite de l’ancien Aleve de 1’Eoolc 
Polytechiquc M. Biot. Cette annAe la physique particulierc, ct s’il so prut la 
chiinic, seront devcloppAes d’apres les k^ons de cettc inline e^ole par a*s au- 
ciens Aleves MM. Augoyat et Dnpin. 

Jlisloire Naturellc. —M. le docteur Pierri professcrala botanique en general, 
ct specialcinent I’bistoirc naturellc des Isles lonicnncs. 

Medccinc .—Monsieur le docteur Gangadi profcsscra la physiologic et l’hy- 
gienc appliquee specialcment aux habitants de ccs contrces, d’apres les bases 
offertes par la nature du climat et la salubrile specifique des divcrscs regions di¬ 
ces Isles. 

Chirurgie .—Monsieur le docteur llazis, profcsscra I’nnatomic et dans le 
mSmc temps il fera uu cours d’operations chirurgicales et d’obstetrice. 

Belles-Lettres .—Mousieur le docteur Mavromati ourrira un cours de littera- 
ture Grecque, il fera sentir le caractere des divers genres dc constructions 
gramniatieales el l’esprit des tours oratoires ou poctiqucs, il nuirqucra com- 
parativement les beautes dont ils sont susceptible.'., avec les de fa uts qu’on doit 
evitcr pour ecrire avec elegance et purete la languc Grecque. Il passera de 
ces elements a la comparison des auteurs, eu cherchant k reconnaitre la tremye 
de leur genie dans le caractere de leur stile, et l'elcvant successivement des 
plus simples eludes aux plus composees; il parlera tour a tour, des prosatcurs 
didactiqucs, des pbilosopbes, des historiens, des orateurs: enfin il etendra sa 
methode jusqu’aux ouvrages des poetes, en faisant sur le stile de la poesic les 
etudes qu’il aura deja presentees sur lc stile de la prose. 
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An premier Octobre, epoquc de I’onverture dcs cours, 1’Academic fera con* 
na^lrc Its jours et les hcurcs choisics par sea profcsscurs pour donucr leurs 
lemons. 

A Corct/rr, Audi 2*’ cinner dc hi 
147c ulj/tnpiade (.1809). 

he Secretaire pour la langue Fran$aise, 
Ch. Dupiw. 


Page 5S3. The History of the Patriarchs of Jerusalem, written 
by DositlieWs, and printed iu 1715, mentions the Seraglio library ; 
and Gregorias Ghika, Waywode of Wallfechia, printed at Leipsic in 
1772, in two volumes folio, a commentary on the bible, entitled, 
reignt rmv rrars^atv, a book which all the Greeks of the fanal assured 
the Abbe Toderini, the author of the book on Turkish literature, 
was procured from the same collection by the Prince’s ancestors. 
The story told in. the volume .which was hunted out of the records of 
the Imperial library by Villoison, and is given in the eighth volume 
of the Notice of the MSS. in that collection, which is subjoined to 
the last edition of the Academy of Inscriptions, printed at Paris in 
IS 10, will account for the possession of any rare manuscript Vo¬ 
lumes by wealthy individuals or corporations in Greece, and the 
eru^a 7raT*g mv is known to have been in the Seraglio library. The 
words of Monsieur Girardin, in his two letters to the Minister of 
Louis the Fourteenth, ace decisive, especially those of his second 
epistle. Je me suis. Monsieur, cxactement informe de ce qui con- 
eerne cclle (la bib.liotheque) du Grand Seigneur, etjepuisvous 
assurer quelle est sans" ordre, et sans catalogue. Les MSS. Grecs 
ne consistoient qu’en200 volumes, ou environ; et le Pere Besnier, 
apres les avoir examines, n’a trouv6 queccux dont j’ai pris laliberte 
dc vous envoyer le m^moire, qui mcritassent d’en £tre tires poqr la 
bibliotheque de sa majeste. Tous les autres, mal conditionucs .et 

7 l) 
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qui ne conticnnerit que des auteurs imprimis dopuis long temps, ont 
n^anmoins cte vend us snr le pied de 100 Iivres chacun; ainsi it 
N’EN RESTE PEUS DE CETTE EANCUE DANS EE SERRA1E. 

The MSS. selected by Besnier, were as follows : 1. All the works 
of Plutarch, a copy W the thirteenth century. 2. Many of the 
works of Hippocrates and some others—fourteenth century. 3. The 
Chaiq of the Fathers ( tretqa. irarsgov)—eleventh century. 4. Homer’s 
Iliad—fifteenth century. 5. The Cassandra of Lycopliron, Oppian, 
Dionysius Periegetcs, Ammonias on the Isagoge of Porphyry, and 
a few other works—twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 6. Many of 
the-works of Plato, and the golden verses of Pythagoras, fifteenth 
century. 7. The Qrations of Dion Chrysostom—fourteenth century, 
S. Many works of Xenophon, Plato, Hero, Ptolcmseus, Appian, 
Manuel Phile, and-others—fifteenth century. 9. The great Syntax 
of Ptolcmseus—fourteenth century. 10. Some works of ‘Philostratus, 
Alcipliron, and others—eleventh century. 11. The nine books of 
the History of Herodotus—twelfth 'century. 12. The annals of 
John Zonaras—thirteenth century. 13. The Homilies of Jacob the 
Monk on the Virgin Mary, and some other productions of the same 
kind—eleventh century. 14. The Chronography of George Syn- 
cellus—eleventh century. 15. A voluminous collection of medical 
treatises, to which are prefixed the Aphorisms of Hippocrates— 
sixth century. 16. And finally, a Latin tract, Pauli Savetini Du- 
censis , concerning military tactics and warlike engines, with figures 
—the fifteenth century. 

The Abbe Sevin, who was sent by Louis the Fifteenth in search 
of MSS., was assured at Constantinople, t{iat all the Greek vo¬ 
lumes bad been burnt by Amurath the Fourth ; but how un¬ 
founded that assurance was, has been before seen. The Abbate To- 
derini, a subsequent traveller, gives a list of oriental bqpks in 
the Seraglio, which a .page of.the palace was forty days in copying. 
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The monastery of Patmos was found by Villoison, to contain a 
better regulated collection of MSS. and printed books, than any 
other library in the Levant. He saw there a. variety of ecclesi-. 
astical works, but only a few profane authors, of which he remarks 
none but the Dialogues of Plato, aud a part of Diodorus->Siculus 
from a recent hand. It possessed, however, an .excellent collection 
of some early editions, although much worm-eaten and otherwise 
injured. His- words are: On y trouve aussi beaucoup dt bons 
livres Grecs imprimis, et egalement rongis par les vers;, la plupart 
des bonnes editions des Peres. Grecs, quelques unes des Aides et dcs 
Etiennes, entre autres les Poctee Greed Principes,. et le Tresor dc 
la langue Grecque de Henri Etienne;l’ Anthologic en lettres Mqjus- 
culcs de Lascaris ;le Dimosthene si prcctyux de.Bernard Feliciani, 
Vcnise, 1543, le Suidas de Chalcondyle, I’Euripide d’Alde, enjin 
plusieurs autres editions primaires, devenues fort rare, parce 
qu’ellcs sont anciennes et sont allies se perdre en Grice et sur tout 
dans les cotivens de Mont Athos; VEustathe de Rome, les Com- 
mentateurs Grecs d’Aristote les Commentaires de la langue Grecque 
de Budie; quelques auteurs Italian* et Latins, comme St. Augus¬ 
tin de civitate Dei. See the same volume, p. 31. 

Page64J. The inscription was:cppied by Villoison, and is given 
as follows, in the Academy of Inscription, vol. xlvii. p. 304, 

TMNil 0EoN 
MEAHTA IIOTAMOM 
TON SGTHPA MOT 
IXANTOS AE AOIMOT 
KAI KAKOT nEIIAYMENOr. 

Pa#e 660. Plates 39 and 40, of Part II. of the Ionian Antiquir 
ties, contain a view of the Gymnasium at Ephesus. 
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'' RE1VSI ET, remains of the inscription on the arch ort 
Mount Prion. 
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Page 704. Plianodicum quod attinet, id nominis (ut credide- 
rim) raro alibi ohservatum. Peropportune tamen occurrit apud 
Scholi&stem Apollonii Phanodicus liistoricus, Deliacoruin auctor ; 
Idem que, ut videtur a Laertio semel atque iterum laudatuB, tan- 
quani de tripode, sapientis dicto, deque Thalete et Biantc scriptor*. 

It is possible, that some persons not smitten with the* love of an¬ 
tiquity, may be surprised that a treatise of great learning, and no in¬ 
considerable length, and so much and such repeated attention have 
been bestowed upon a memorial which, translated word for word, 
from Chishull’s Latin iuterpretations, is as follows: 


1 . 


2 . 


Of Phanodicus 1 ant (i. e. the llcrmxan statue) the son 

of Ilermocratcs of Procon- 

esus. And I the bowl, 

and the stand of the bowl, and 

the cover, to the Prytaneum 

gave as a memorial, to the Si* 

gcans; but if any thing I should suffer, 

to take care of me I will command 

the Sigeans. And he made 

me, iEsopus, and bis brothers. 


Of Phanodicus 
I am, the son of Her* 
mocrates of Pro- 
conesus. The bo* 
wl truly, and 
the cover of .the bowl, 
and the stand, to 
the Prytaneum 
gave he, 
to the Sigeans. 


• 

Page 706. There was, however, a Sjgeum in the times of the 
Christian Emperors. Jtcvixit tamen seculis Christiania et sub me- 
tropoli Cyzicend Episcopatu s honore Jlorait\. 


* Chisbull, Inscriptio Sigea, p. 32. 
t Sigea Inscriptio, p. 2, tond. 1728. 
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Page 749. The seventh plate in the second volume of Banduri’s 
Iniperium Orientalc, gives a bird’s-eye view of the .straits of the 
Dardanelles, the sea of Marmora, and Constantinople. When it was 
taken is not mentioned in the plate, but it was after the building of 
the castle of Koum-Kale in 1659. In this view some old walls are 
put on Cape Sigeum; other ruins, called Ruins de Troyc, are seen 
underneath, on the left bank of a. river, apparently the Mendere, 
which is called Xanthus or Scamander; and the stream, now the 
Thymbrek, is named the Simois.—This notice is of so much-impor¬ 
tance, that I regret much that it is not inserted in the text. 

Page 757. I am desirous of propping tip my own scepticism on 
the subject of the Troad, by the authority of ho less a person than 
Chishull, who visited the country in the year 1701, and who says 
of the site of the city—" But still we murt be cautious of pointing 
out and distinguishing the very place; since in the reign of Tiberius 
Cassar, we are assured by Strabo, that there remained not the least 
footstep of ancient Troy to satisfy the curiosity of the most search¬ 
ing traveller. So vain are the accounts of our modern journalists , 
who pretend to have seen the walls, the gates, or other ruins of, 
Troy: that which now remains, being nothing but the rubbish of 
New Ilium, or of that city once attempted there by Constantine*." 


Pompey’s Pillar. Page 870. 

The inscription on Pompey’s Pillar is given by Sebastian Erizzo. 
and, as Mons. Villoison has observed, evidently more exactly than 
in most other copies— 

OCT. CAE. AUG. FLAY. CIAN. FAB. FIL. CLA. FRON. 


* Travels in Turkey, p. 35. 
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Flavius Giannidius commanded the Claudian legion when Augustus 
gained the battle.of Philippi and he it was that erected.the column, 
to commemorate the arrival of that conqueror on the shores of the 
Bosporus*. 


The Corinthian Column in the Seraglio. Page 948. 

“ In relation to this inscription ( Fortunse Reduci oh devictos Go¬ 
th os ), the medal of Bclisarius may be observed, on the reverse of 
which are the words DEVICTIS GOTHIS. 

“ On the opposite plane of the basis is. this religious device: 

Icjxc 

niIka f * 


* L’Acaddmie des Inscript, tom. xivii. p. 315. 
f Chishull’s Travels in Turkey, p. 46.. 
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EXPEDITION TO THE DARDANELLES. 

The following notice of the enterprise which, under the above 
name, has been the object of so much obloquy, may serve to change 
the opinion of those who have hitherto imputed the objectionable 
parts of the measure to the misconceptions of Lord Grenville’s 
ministry. 

It Seems that the English fleet, having passed the straits on the 
19th of February, came to an anchor at ten o’clock on the morning 
of the 20fh at Princes' Islands, eight miles to the south of the Se¬ 
raglio Point. This anchorage had been recommended in a dispatch 
addressed to Mr. Secretary Fox by His Majesty’s Ambassador to 
the Porte, Mr. Arbuthnot, so early as the 29th of September, 1806*. 
The ships, however, might have taken a position less distant'from Con¬ 
stantinople, for the Endymion frigate, after they anchored, moved 
to within a little more than four miles of the town, and the squa¬ 
dron itself might have got still nearer, if it had stood on towards 
the city, instead of dropping down to the Islands. One of the ad¬ 
vantages originally ‘proposed by "the Ambassador, as likely to be 
gained by this position, was the cutting off the communication be¬ 
tween the two continents, and so starving tbe city into submissionf. 
It may be now of no service to ask, how such an object could be 
obtained by a force stationed in the sea of Marmora, when the 
whole canal of the Bosporus was in possession of the Turks; for, 
without examining into the wisdom of such a project, it is certain, 
that when the expedition sailed, it was not a slow siege, but active 

* See No. 5, Papers preseuted to tbe House of Commous, pursuant to tbeir Address of 
tbe l6th of March, 1S08. 

t No. Papers, Arc. 
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operation;?, which were to be undertaken against the town*. The 
nearer therefore the fleet could be stationed to the city, the more 
imposing would be its menace, and with the greater facility might 
open hostilities have been carried into effect. 

The dismission of the General Scbastiani, and the surrender of the 
Turkish fleet, with a supply from the arsenals, was to be demanded; 
and Lord Collingwood recommended, that only half an hour should 
be allowed for the deliberation of the Porte. His Lordship was justly 
desirous of losing ho time by negotiation; but he was not aware that 
the Turks are the most dilatory people in the world, and would be 
driven by such a demand of impossible promptitude, to the bravery 
of despair. There were two extremes to be avoided, the one just 
mentioned, and the admission of such a negotiation oa the part of 
the Turks as could only be intended to gain time. It appears by 
Lord Collingwood's order to Admiral Duckworth, that these de¬ 
mands were to be made “ when the squadron was disposed in such 
stations as to compel compliance;” but it is not exactly known 
whether the actual proposal was made to the Porte. The Kiuly- 
mion had charge of the Ambassador’s dispatches to the Grand Vi¬ 
zier when she left the fleet at anchor ; but as bur force was not at 
that lime in such a situation as to compel compliance, it may be pre¬ 
sumed the real terms were not therein decisively stated. The requi¬ 
sition respecting General Scbastiani was, howqver, either actually 
conveyed to, or understood at, the Divan. 

On the 21st, the day after the anchoring, Isaac Hey, a minister 
of the Porte, arrived with a flag of truce. Mr. Arbuthnot, whose 
opinion was to guide the Admiral a? to the necessity of commencing 
hostiliticsf, and with whose advice and assistance the whole affair 

* Lord Huwick’s Letter to the Lords of the Admiralty, No. 1, Papers presented to the 
House of Commons, ordered to he printed ‘23d March, 1808; Orders from Lord Col; 
litigwond to Sir John Duckworth, No. 2, Papers, Arc. 

{ Orders from Lord Collingwood, Ax. Papers, No. 2. 
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was transacted*, consented to open a negotiation: a letter, Containing 
a project, as a basis oil which peace might he preserved, was dis¬ 
patched through Isaac IJey; and a genii ctnau of the British Factory, 
who communicated some of the circumstances to me, went, on shore 
to receive the answer. On the 22d the breeze owed, and although 
some apprehensions were entertained on account of the current, it 
appears the fleet would have got under weigh, ar.d have attempted 
at. least to work up to join the Eudymion, had not. the Ambassador 
>f desired that a few hours might be given for an answer to hi. 
letterf.” ,Mr. Arbuthnot’s dispatch to Lord Howick, dated Malta 
the 10th of April, 1807, has the c^pressipn, that “once for a rnonu nt 
a hope existed that the wind was. about to change hut the Com- 
mander-iu-Chief’s letter says, that *•' for a few hours the breeze was 
sufficient to stem the current where they wore placid.” 

The negotiation was carried on until the 27th, but from the morn¬ 
ing of the 22d the weather was calm, with light contrary winds, and 
on the 28th it blew strongly from the north. . 

At the conclusion of the negotiation, the Turks .endeavoured to 
erect a battery on one of Princes’ Islands, and in attempting to dis¬ 
lodge them from a convent, owing to misinformation received by 
the Admiral, an English olHcer and several marines were killed. The 
heads of some of them were shown it* triumph at Constantinople. 
The wind continued- to blow down the Bosporus, and the Com¬ 
mander of the expedition was now “ convinced of the. utter imprac¬ 
ticability of his force making an impression, as at that time the 
■whole of the coast presented a chain of batteries; as twelve Turkish 
linc-of-battle sjiips, two of them three-deckers, with nine frigates, 

* Vice-Admiral Duckworth's Letter to Lord Colliii^wood, Papers, No. J. 

1- Vice-Admiral Duckworth’s Letter to Lord CoIUngwuod, No. 7, Papers, &v. p. Iff. 

J Papers presented to the House of Conunous, pursuant to their Address of t lie Iffth 
of March, 180S, No. 0. 
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were with their soils bent, and apparently in readiness, Jilted with 
troops ; and as 200,000 soldiers were said to be in Constantinople* 
and ho was also of opinion, “ that he might have coped with the 
batteries alone, or with the. ships, if they came out of port, but not 
■with them as described, so as to be afterwards able to repass the 
Dardanelles.” Accordingly he weighed anchor on the morning of 
the first of May, and alter standing off and on to see if the fleet would 
givcl.hn haitle, here up, and arrived on the evening of the 2d off 
Pcsquics Point (Abydos), where the squadron anchored. The next 
morning the Dardanelles were again forced, hut with a loss which 
was reckoned very severe, ^and which being added to the failure 
ofilw: expedition, lyis not yet been effaced from the mind of the En¬ 
glish public. 

Such is the simple detail of the expedition itself, as far as it is 
recorded in the official papers delivered to Parliament. ' Let us now 
look into the origin of those unfortunate operations, and endeavour 
to collect to whom their conduct and issue arc fairly to he ascribed. 

It has generally been supposed that the circumstances under which 
His Majesty’s Ambassador, backed by the letter of ltear-Admiral 
Louis, commanding a squadron of three Uncol-battlc ships off' the 
Dardanelles, recommended the passage of an English fleet to Con¬ 
stantinople, were materially altered by tho three weeks w hich elapsed 
from the date of Admiral Louis’s letter, to the #ctual passage of the 
Dardanellesf. On this ground, and this alone,, as far as I can judge, 
has the odium of the failure of the expedition been thrown upon the 
Cabinet at home. Whether this delay was imputable to the King’s 
Oovcrmneiit, will be seen by the dates of the several dispatches: 
Mr. Arhiithnot's letter, finally announcing that "the time might 

1 Vice-Admiral Duckworth’s letter, &c. Paper No. 7, p. id. 

t No*. 7 , s, .0, of Papers presented to the House of Commons, pursuant to their Ad- 
lifV’s of the. K'th of March, 
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sliorlly arrive when Ilis Majesty would be obliged to act hoslilcly 
against the Turkish empire*,” was received at Downing-strcet on the 
l)th ®f November. The orders to Lord Collingwood to detach the 
squadron to act against Constantinople, were sent on the 22nd of the 
same month, and given by his Lordship to Sir John Duckworth .on 
the 13th of January; but previously to this period, inconsequence 
of some differenced'between the British Ambassador and the Porte, 
which were adjusted, SirThomns Louis, with three sail of the line and 
two frigates, was sent to the Dardanelles, in pursuance of instructions 
from Lord Collingwood dated the22d of November, which squadron. 
“ if the Ambassador thought it necessary and proper,” was to appear 
before Constantinople f. Sir Thomas Louis, in a t dispatch to Mr. At- 
buthnot, dated the 26th of January, off the Dardanelles, told the 
Ambassador, “ that he might (Upend on the .squadron’s proceeding 
to Constantinople, in spite of opposition on the part of the Turlcs, 

■whenever he might think such a measure necessary , as he zcas con¬ 
fident of performing that service zeith facility% .” To this opinion 
Mr. Arbuthnot referred His Majesty’s Ministers in his dispatch to 
Lord JIowick§. • If therefore-the service could have been performed 
at that time, and the Ambassador, who had the sole direction of the 
operation, did not command such an appearance of the fleet before 
I he capilal, the English Ministry are surely to be absolved froyi all 
blame of unnecessary delay ; and if more than three weeks from the 
date of Sir Thomas Louis's letter of the 26th of January, were gained 
bv the Ottoman Government||, the reason why a circumstance so 
fortunate for the Turks was suffered to occur, when a squadron 
competent and ready to prevent it was under the Ambassador's order, 

•* Dispatch, No. 5. 

1 Papers, Inclosure No. 2. 

; Second lurlosnre in Paper No.Jj. 

$ Paper, -iso. f). 

|! Dispatch from Mr. Arbuthnot to Lord Iiouick, Paper No. *>, 

7 e 2 
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is not to be demanded of the Cabinet at St. James, but the bureau 
diplomatique of Pera. 

The true point of enquiry will be seen also by a view of the tran¬ 
sactions on shore immediately preceding, and during the period ol, 
the expedition. On the 29th of January the Ambassador and his 
suite, together w ith every individual of the British Factory, were 
invited to dine on board the Endymion frigate at anchor in the har¬ 
bour of Constantinople. As they were sitting at coffee after night¬ 
fall in the cabin, they found the ship under weigh. Her cables bad 
been cut. The assurance that they had been saved from certain de¬ 
struction, did not prevent the merchants, who had left their counting- 
houses open, and,CY cn their papers exposed, from earnestly intreat- 
ing to be allowed to land and* abide the event. The story now told 
at Constantinople is, that a few strong words hastily delivered at the 
ijivaii by the Secretary of Ccgatimi, Mr. Wellesley Pole*’ who during 
the long period of the Ambassador's unfortunate retirement from 
public business carried on all the political intercourse betweeu Great 
Britain and the Turkish empire, occasioned a hint to be dropped, 
that a repetition of such a menace conveyed in such a manner, would 
be answered by the opening of the,Seven Towers; and at the time of 
the Ambassador’s fligh t from the capital, not only imprisonment, but 
death, and “ the most severe tortqres that malice could imentf,” were 

* The Turks hod interfered with the governments of Wallachia and .Moldavia, in a 
maimer which was judged a violation of their treaty with Russia: Mr. Role, in terms wliieh 
iiis bettpr judgment would disapprove^ threatened the capital with twenty sail of British 
line-of-hattle ship-, and »;is so far thought to have gained his point, that Mr. Arlmlhnot 
reported that the negotiation had taken a favourable turn (No. 6‘, Papers, &e.); and the 
reeomniendation of the Russian Minister Italinsky, conveyed,, to Qoiwrf AVoronzow at 
London, procured the Secretary, unless I am innch mistaken, a pension of eight hundred 
pounds per annum, .for having risked (he character of J '.ngland in behalf of anothn 
jti ner, with whom in a few mouths she was in open war. 

j Rear-Admiral Louis’s Lctur to Lord Colliugwood, Paper No. 5/ 
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understood to await all the English at Constantinople, should they 
he seized as hostages, and should the fleet fire upon t?ie forts or the 
, capital. Whether these apprehensions were well founded X cannot 
myself determine, but they were not credited at the time by the Eng¬ 
lish residents, and are now the subject of universal ridicule. Mr. 
Arbuthiiot, ^however, by Jiis sudden departure, certainly removed 
one of the obstacles, which in case of the seizure of his person, might 
have impeded the operations of our forces; and as he joined the squa¬ 
dron off the Dardanelles on the*.‘list, no such change could have 
taken place in the state of, defence at the Dardanelles during the in¬ 
terval from the 26th to that day, as could prevent the squadron from 
proceeding to Constantinople. The delay then must have originated 
either from the state of the wind or the advice of the Ambassador. 
Rear-Admiral Louis does indeed in his letter of the 5th of February 
to I,ord Colllugwood, seem to have changed’his opinion delivered ten 
days before, and to have thought that, a greater force was necessary 
to accomplish the purposes of the expedition* ; but the facility with 
which the passage was made, and circumstances afterwards known of 
the stale of public feeling at Constantinople, would make it appear, 
that his apprehensions were unfounded. The additional force qnder 
Sir John .Duckworth arrived on the 10th of February, and the Am¬ 
bassador declining the invitation to return with the Capiidau-Pasha 
in the Eiulymion to Constantinople, the squadron sailed through the 
Dardanelles, as before described, on the 19th of the same month. 

On the appearance of the fleet'before the capital, the Grand Sig- 
nior was convinced of the necessity of submission: he sent for Gene¬ 
ral Sebastianij whom he had for some lime admitted to a familiarity 
of intercourse • never before witnessed between a Sultan and an Am¬ 
bassador, and said, that, however reluctantly, he must require his 
immediate departure. The General acquiesced in the dec ision, and 

• No. 1 , 1’iiju rs relative to the Fxin,<litkm to the DarilatH'lh--. 
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taking his leave, retired to the French palace, where he burnt ah 
his papers, and made every preparation for quitting the capital. 
The horses were saddled in the court-yard. At this time the principal 
ministers of the Porte were dressed in their official robes, and the 
state-barges were in readiness to convey them to the fleet, with offers 
of entire compliance'with the British Minister’s demand*. "Vet the 
whole population of Constantinople, ignorant of their incapacity, 
and fired with indiguation, rushed to arms, and the gentleman who 
went on shore with the flag of truce assured me, that the whole Sera¬ 
glio Point, the shore, the walls and the houses, were completely hidden, 
as it were, beneath a panoply of moving weapons. Such a species of 
defence would, hajl the town been attacked, have only increased the 
carnage and consternation of the besieged. The ships of war. in the 
harbour were at once manned with a promiscuous crowd of soldiers, 
sailors, and citizens : the Sultan Selim was filled with hot less than 
three thousand men: they demanded to have the fleet led agaiust 
the infidels, but at the earnest prayers and intreaties of General 
Sebastiani, were detained by the Sultan's orders, and saved, as 
he avowed, from inevitable destruction. At the moment that the 
Turkish Government had decided upon submission, aud the French 
were on the point of flying from* the city, the advice off the Spanish 
Resident, who thought that no very active operations were decided 
upon by the commander of the squadron, perifoaded a trial at nego¬ 
tiation, the darling but unsuccessful passion offtho English people*. 

* “ Never tens there mg treaty between the French and English /’ says De Connnines, 
“ but the French always outwitted them; insomuch (as I have been told) the English 
have a common proverb with them—That in all, or most of their battles and conflicts 
with the French, the. English have the better, but in their capitulations and treaties 
they come off still with the loss .”—Book iii. cap. viii. We have dropped the proverb, 
which may not perhaps be less applicable to.us than to our ancestors, who, it must be con¬ 
fessed, had no great repntation lor capacity, as the same author in another place lias these 
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It was hoped that time might be thus gained until all the guns were 
mounted on the Seraglio walls, and batteries erected which might at 
b ast have an imposing appearance, but above all, until the setting 
in of the north east wind secured the inactivity of the fleet. 

W\hen the flag of truce arrived on shore on the 22d, every arti¬ 
fice wtu^employcd to gain time, and the bearer of the dispatches 
was detained for many hours with pipes and coffee, and repeated in¬ 
vitations to dine and participate in a variety of ceremonies with the 
ministers of the Divan. This gentleman incessantly pressed, the 
Turks assiduously protracted, the answer, but both the one and the 
other expbeted each moment to hear of the advance of the squadron 

i f 

from Princes* Islands, as the wind was* theu southerly, and was by 
those on shore thought strong enough to bring up the ships to the 
Seraglio. Had the English fleet weighed anchor and stood towards 
_ the city on that morning, there had been no war between Great Bri¬ 
tain and the Porte. The Grand Signior would have chosen between 
the two alliances—-tlieTurkish Ministers would have hastened to their 
barges, and the French Embassy to their horses. As it was, it was 
presumed that the English had not, decided upon what measures they 
should pursue : the emissaries of our enemies advised a protraction 
of the negotiation, and at the same time assisted the Turks in form¬ 
ing every possible species of defence. It was, however, never in¬ 
tended that the-Turkish fleet should quit the port and fight the 
squadron. What the Ambassador, had reported in his dispatches 
of the lath and 27th of January, was perfectly true, that notwith¬ 
standing the “ ships, were called in readiness for sea, seamen of no 


words: “ Jiff ore the King of England took shipping, he sent to the King of Fiance 
one of his Heralds called Garter (a A’oi man born), with a letter ofdrjiar.ce, so well con¬ 
trived, and < «_ •»/■/ ; excellent language, / can scaret persuade myself any Englishman 
h i it it .”—dtook iv, cap. v. 
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kind could be found to man them*;” and it is not possible, that in the 
epurse of a month the case should have been so much altered, as to 
render- the Ottoman fleet an object of just reliance to the Turks, or of 
reasonable fear to the English Admiral, who, notwithstanding his re¬ 
port, must have known their real inefficiency. This uaval superiority 
rendered a bombardment of Constantinople at all times, whes Lite wind 
served, practicable, in spite of any land defences; .and as a dozen shells 
would have set the whole city in a blaze, it was so fully expected that 
the squadron would remain at anchor until the first fair wind should 
enable them to commence hostilities, that when, on the ‘^d of May. 

the English ships were no lopgcr v.isible from the town, it was soim 

* 

lime before the fact of their departure, and of the abandonment of 
their enterprise, was credited at Constantinople •! 

An inclination to avoidj what might possibly look like the gratui¬ 
tous censure of any individual, has prevented me from inserting 
some details, in which the immediate agents in the above proceeding 
would appear certainly to very little advantage ; nor would I have 
said so much on the subject, if the blame attached to the whole plan 
and conduct of the Expedition bad not been, with the height of in¬ 
justice, laid solely to the charge of the Ministers composing at that 
lime the British Cabinet; and if that opinion had not been, in a 
great measure, founded on some expressions contained in the last 
dispatch from the Ambassador, dated at Malta, after the failure of 
the altcmptf. 

This last circumstance, together with the consideration that the 
.Ambassador owed his appointment to, and has since been ranged 
amongst, the political opponents of the accused Ministers, maybe 

* Papers, Nos. 7, 8, presented to tire House, &c. pursuant to their Address iCti, 
March, 1808. 

| See No. 9, Dispatch from the Eight Hon. Charles Arbuthuot to Viscount Howick, 
dated Malta, 10th April, 1307, received Mny 29th, by Mr. Secretary Canning'. 
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urged in reply to the only remaining charge which can be made 
against those statesmen, namely, that the employer is answerable 
tor the actions of the employed. It is true that Viscount Howick, 
iit a"Hispateli to Mr. Arbuthuof, conveyed to him the King’s appro¬ 
bation of his conduct*. But it must be recollected, that this appro¬ 
bation" vvus consequent upon tlie Ambassador's report of his own 
measures, in which it was not to be expected that he should include 
the sallies of his Secretary (the true cause of his own unfortunate 
misapprehensions), and which were not duly appreciated until the 
breaking -out of the war. It was impossible for the Cabinet of Lon- 
dun to be aware, that at the moment fir. Arbuthnot reported so fa¬ 
vourably of tlie interview between the new <R.eis Effendi and Mr. 
Pole, the circles of Pcra were amusing themselves with the intem¬ 
perate triumphs of the youthful diplomatist. When the Ambassador 
saw his Secretary galloping down the streets of Buyuk-d 're, waving 
his hat, and crying victory, it was not perhaps very probable that it 
should be suggested to him, that in a short time afterwards he him¬ 
self should retreat no less speedily through a hark door, from the 
palace of Pera to the port. The domestic calamity, and very serious 
illness, which rendered the Ambassador ce incapable of paying due 
attention to any part of his public businessfand the nonnage 
of his substitute, may be some excuse for tlie mistakes which caused 
the rupture between Turkey and Great Britain; but the delicacy 
which prevented the arraignment of the agents by their employers, 
cannot operate upon the impartial and unconcerned spectator, nor 
absolve him from the duty, however insignificant may be his efforts, 
of disclosing such a portion of facts not generally known, as may 
counteract the imputation cast upon great public characters without 
the slightest foundation or pretence for blame. 

* Papers, No. 6. 

t See the above Paper, No. 9. 

7 v 
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With the persuasion that a more decisive menaco would, on the 
appearance of the fleet, without any hostility, have effected the pur¬ 
poses of the expedition, we may feel many regrets, that other mea¬ 
sures had not produced a different termination of the affair; bui as 
the war was not prevented, we cannot surely lament that we did jlot, 
by the rapid conflagration of a wooden city, cause the 'certain de¬ 
struction of au immense defenceless population, and the massacre of 
all the Christian subjects in the capital, which was expected and 
threatened at the time, and which the power of the Grand Signior, 
in opposition to a multitude of armed fanatics, might Jiavc been 
unable to prevent. 

It may be some consolation, under our discomfiture, to believe, 
what every thing I could gather on the spot induced me to suppose, 
that there was not an intelligent man in the empire, who thought 
that those who had burst through their redoubtable Dardanelles, 
were intimidated by the cannon on the mouldering walls of the Se¬ 
raglio, or who attributed the safety of the capital to any other mo¬ 
tive than forbearance, and a disinclination from having recourse t'„i 
unjust extremities. 
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ALBANIAN LANGUAGE 

X have asserted tlic Albanian to be: ail unwritten language, which, 
as la,’ - as the Albanians themselves are concerned, is the ease 
in every part, of the country which came under our observation { 
but it appears, that an attempt was made about the beginning of 
the last century to reduce it to rule, and embody it in a grammar, 
by a member of the Society for propagating the Faith, who seemed 
fully aware of the nature of his task, and called it, indeed, a tide 
sign m the grammatical heaven * The* book, which is now before 
me, lias the following title : Osservationi (Inunmnticali, mile lin¬ 
gua .tlbanese del P. Francesco Marie, elk .Lecce, Min. 0«. Rif. 
Esprcfttlif AposldUco delle Missioui di Macedonio dedicate agh 
eminent is: c revcrendlssimi Signori Cardin edi della Sever a Covgrc- 
gazione di Propaganda Fcde. In Roma, Delia St.nnpcria della 
Sag. Congr: di Prop. Pcelc, GIG. Any one, from a perusal of lire 
grammar, might conceive it to be that of a written tongue; but a. 
sentence of the prefixed notice to the reader, would undeceive him, 
for there it is said, that the Albanian people dispersed through va¬ 
rious provinces and kingdoms, not having the written knowledge of 
their own idiom, expect with impatience the present work, that they 
may behold, as in the purest chrystal, their proper image. K quci 
popoli. Albanesi dispersi per varie provincie c regni, non avendo la 
notizia scrilturale de-proprio idioma, aspettano con impazienza la 
presente opera, per osscrtarc, come in ehiarissimo cristalio, la 
propria imginc . From the concluding sentence of this preface, it 
appears that father da Lcccr. directed his grammatical observations 
to those Italian religious who were destined to the service of the 
mission t.-a*: 1 to them, I believe, it lias been confined, for, as is he 
tore tfid, I never heard of the Albanian as a written ton«r» •The 
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grammar was composed for the previous instruction of the young 
missionaries, and to prevent u catastrophe that had before frequently 
occurred, the return of many of them from Albania, in despair of - 
acquiring- without any master, a competent knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage. Some characters must have been, however, in use ampngst 

* ^ «*■ 

the missionaries previously to the date of this attempt, for tTTc Padre 
talks of an Albanian alphabet as in existence in his time, and as 
formed, with the exception of' five letters, of Roman characters. 
His words are, Lc hilcrc appo gl’ Albanesi sona 28, la figura delle 
quali e la medesima che qadla de Latini, eccetto cinque / come nd 
seguente alfabctto si mo sir as n, b,‘c, d,*e, f, g, h, i, k, l, m, n, 
o, p, q, r, s, l, u, X, y, z, e, fc. Whether in the 

bislioprick of Butriuto, in Dalmatia, Calabria, or amongst any other 
Roman Catholic Albanians, these characters are in use, I am not 
qualified decidedly to say, but J never heard of them in the course 
of our journey. Four of the additional letters are representatives of 
sounds which are found in the Romaic, but not in the letters of the 
language of the Padre Francesco. ^ is a Romaic delta, pronounced 
dth; is the Greek 0, of which the Italians are altogether ig¬ 
norant, calling it seta; e is sounded as the modern Greeks read that 
diphthong, which is shorte? than the Italian u , hut so little different 
from it, that another character was scarcely necessary to express its 
signification, x is the Greek lambda, as we pronounce it, and the 
addition of this letter to the Italian c , seems uunecess'ary, as only 
one / is sounded by the Albanians ; but s. is sometimes stronger than 
cither the Romaic s or English z; and after repeated trials with our 
Albanians, I am not sure that it is quite correctly represented by dz. 
As the Padre was so attentive to the insertion of the additional 
sounds, he might have taken notice of five which cannot be repre¬ 
sented by any of his or our single letters, hut which the.Albanians 
pronouqce so simply, that they can hardly be called diphtlh ogal 
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these are the m and ?«, and g and /, and k, prefixed to another conso¬ 
nant ; the two first of which the modern Greeks have made use of in 
smelling words derived from other languages, but have dropped 
their sound. Thus, although in Romaic is barbarous, 

arid-vravvo, (latino, yet if those words were Albanian, the ju, and v 
would have a half sound, such as I know not how to figure by auv 
written example. As for the combinations of consonants, they are in 
this longue productive of words which an English mouth must find 
it no easy task to produce. 

The Turkish, Romaic, Latin, Italian, French, and English lan¬ 
guages, seem to have had a sham: in tj*e composition of several of the 
Albanian words and phrases. As might be expected from the insta¬ 
bility of an unwritten tongue, the speech of one part of the country 
differs materially from that of the other quarters of the same region, 
and the twenty-four dialects of the ancient Asiatic Albania, may be 
equalled in number by those of the modern European provinces. Iu 
the country above Tepellenc, a great portion of the words are 
Turkish; lower down than loaimina, the Romaic is generally bor¬ 
rowed to supply the deficiencies of the tongue; and on the coast, the 
Italian is the predominant mixture. Mr. Swinburne, in a passage 
of his travels, referred to at the end of Letter XI11., lias given a 
tolerably copious list of English words, and those not borrowed 
from the Greek or Latin, or the prevalent languages of modern Eu¬ 
rope, which he declares are to be found representing the same mean¬ 
ing in the jargon spoken bv the Albanians settled in Calabria; but 
only three of all he has enumerated, would he understood by an 
inhabitant of the country which we visited. The Varangcs, or 
English bodyguard, who were employed in the service of the latter 
emperors, and a corps of whom attended Alexius Coinmciius to the 
battle of Durazzo, are the only British of whose possible communi¬ 
cation with the settlers iu Greece and Epirus, history makes any 
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mention; but it’ the English and the Albanians could be traced to 
their original soil, the partial similarity of the two languages might 
not be considered so singular, as it is rendered by our prcsent.limited 
rctro B peol into the antiquities of nations. The most striking resent 
bianco is in the present, indicative of the verb to be, wliidli is if or 
ou yam. 

I had collected with considerable pains, a vocabulary of the Al¬ 
banian spoken by the peasants of Attica, and should have given it a 
place in this Appendix, if the Grammar of Da Lecce had not fallen 
in my way. From comparing the two specimens, I find the lan¬ 
guage of the Attic and Epirote Arnoot to be the same, although 
with a certain discrepancy, which may be well attributed to the 
variety of its dialects, and to the different impressions which it lia> 
received in the many region# inhabited by this dispersed pc.ople. 

The Missionary declares in the commencement of his book, that 
the Albanian coincides in phrase almost entirely with the Italian— 
hi lingua Albancse ant rime quasi in tut to nciia frasc con la iwslra 
ltaliana, lie was evidently talking of those who were inhabitants 
of, or confined upon, the territories of the Venetians, or the Cala¬ 
brian Arnoots. lie would not have made the same remark relative 
to the natives of Delvinaki and Tepcllene. A great portion of the 
phraseology of the 1 latinized Albanians (if I may use the word), is 
possibly very similar to that of tire Milanese or Tuscan peasant ; but 
the truth seems to be, that in the naked Arnoot may be discerned the 
visible remains of an ancient language which no longer exists*. 

1 Nous lie parleroiis pas ici dc ccrtaiues tongues peu eternities, restc visible d’un ancieii 
langage qui uc subsistc pins, ou du meins de qm-lques aiieiens diabetes si fort alleres qu’il 
est difficile d'eii demfcler l’origine—Telles sont dans notre Occident, tes tongues Basques, 
Galloise, ct Flandoise; telle est au voisiuage de 1a Greet, cello des Albanois, ou Mon- 
lagnards de l’Epire. Nous avous un dktionnaire de eelte deruicre tongue, et il semble 
quelle ne soil qu’un melange de plusieurs lungages differens.—Ilistoire de rAt\dtmic 
r.oyale des Inscriptions ct Belles Lettres, tome 18, p. Op. 
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Da Lecce, however, appears to have taken much pains in putting 
together this grammar ; and f shall give an abridgement of the 
performance, with scarcely any remarks on his ariangement or pre¬ 
cision. 

[To prevent the necessity of making use of the strange characters given in the gram¬ 
mar of Da Lecce, ? will, in ths following abridgment, be represented by its 
equivalent, an English <1 in the Homan character; by a Greek 0 j 

s by dz in the Homan ehaiacter ; A by an English 1 ; and h by ou, also in. 
Homan tellies .] 

In tin' Albanian language the articles are not prefixed, but added to the 
nouns ; they are, a, c, i, t—i is the masculincjarticlc of the singular number, c 
of the plural, except in anomalous nouns, when it is {<• or t; as gun *, the 
stone; gurelc, the stones; frati, the brother; J'rntinil, the brothers; a is the 
feminine article in the singular number, and t in the plural; as dzogwci, the 
lady ; dz ogna't, the ladies. The singular article of neuter adjectives and pro¬ 
nouns, is lc, os, 

Imiri, Emireia , Tcmirele, 

Bonus, Bona, Bonttin; 

And Emi, Lou in, Tcmtc , 

Meus, Mea, Mcum; 

except the demonstrative pronouns this and that, which, as well as the proper 
names in the singular number, have no article. The declensions of nouns ara 
three. The first declension makes the genitive case terminate in se, as sdogwa, 
sdogwc.sc, the lady, of the lady. The second declension has the genitive in it, 
as dzof, dz ottit, the gentleman, of the gentleman. The genitive ease of the 
third declension, ends in at, as barku, barkutt, the belly, of (he belly. Pape, 
a pope, is thus declined: papa, the pope; gen. papese ; dat. papese; acc. 
paprne; voc. i> pitpc; abl. prei papeh plu. papet, popes, papetc , the 
popes; gen. papevet; dal. papevet; acc. papetc ,- voc. b papet; abl. prei 
papese. It is a general rule, that the vocative is the same as the nominative 
without the article, and that the genitive and dative cases are alike in both num¬ 
bers. dzogwe, a lady, with the article in the nominative, is iViogna; gen. 

* J’hc A11kim:;u words are to >>e read a •cording to tin- Itftli m ijl«de of pronunciation. 
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dz ognesc.; dat.dzngwse; acc. dz ognenc ; voc. o dz ognc ; abl. prei dzogn.l 
and in the plural dzogne, ladies, is dzogvnft ; gen. dz ognavet ; dat. dzognaxet ; 
acc. dz ognal ; voc. <> dz ogna; abl. preidzognase. 

The Idler t may be taken from (lie ablative singular, and it may be-adjoined 
to the ablative plural. Thus, instead of prei paicloret, may be said, prti 
jutielore , from the advocate; and prei paictornscil will signify, from,the ad¬ 
vocates, as well as prei pniclorasc. The Padre then gives a mailer noun, 
which seems irregular; ciouc, head; croud, the head; gen. crew, of Pit- 
head; dat. crese ; acc. croud; voc. o crone; abl. prei creie , or prei ercict, 
pin. cretin , heads ; crenat, the heads; gen. crcnavel ; dat. crnurret 

acc. craial ; voc. b crcna; abl. prei cretinsc, or crenascil. This noun, when 
applied to the name of a title or office, ^such as head of the church, is turned 
into the masculine gender. ' 

The Second Declension , Cenilixe in It. 

Dzot, master or sir; dz ofti, the master; gen. dz ottit; dat.* dint tit; dal. 
dz otne, or dz one; voc. b dzot ; pltt. dz ottiuij, masters or sirs; dzottinijte, tin* 
masters; gen. dzoldnijxet ; dat. dzoltinijvel ; acc. dzottinijte ; voc. b d/.oltini;. 
aid. prei dz ottinijsc. There are four other exam pies of masculine nouns, each of 
them having their plurals similar to those of the above substantive, but varying 
in their singular number. Their accusative cases are formed by the addition oi 
« to the definite nominative, and shortening the penultimate vowel, ex. grat. 
cussaari , the robber, accusative cuss aria; niescelaari , the priest; accusative 
tncsceltirin. 

The grammar gives thirteen examples of anomalous nouns belonging to thi:. 
declension; but the irregularity of ten of them consists, as appears to me, in 
the nominative plural; for in other respects they arc declined like the former 
example; prift , priest, makes priftinil, priests, gar din a, cardinal, gardinaii - 
gruun , grain ; grunte — hclb, barley, helbina-—giarpen, serpent, giarpagne .— 
gilpan , a ncedlo, gilpagne — drappen, a hook, drippagne — duchicn, a foundery, 
dugagne — sctralt, abed, sctretlina — sepirt, a spirit, sepirtina . The remaining 
three, brevia\, breviary; vngil , evangelist; missal, napkin, make their plu¬ 
rals, brexiaj , unjii, missqj , but vary in the other case from the foregoing 
nouns; they are declined as follows: missaj , napkins; missuite, the napkins; 
gen. missaiet; dat. missaiet; acc. missaiete; voc. missai; abl. prei niissaise. 
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The Naum of the Third Declension, 

Arc all declined like /?/.', fig; which makes flat, the fig; gen. ftlul; dat 
Jikul; acc. ft lain; voc. b Jil; abl .prei flirt; plu .Jicthic, figs; firchiitc, the 
figs; gen .ficchiet; dat. Jicchirl; acc. fuchiele; voc;. bfrehir; ah!. prri ferhi- 
ese or like bark, belly, in which noun the p final is different from that of ftr.li, 
making t lie riom. indef. barchi; llu- noin. def. bnrclricle; gen. bar chief; acc. 
bar chile; voc. b bat clii; abl. prei burehiesr. 

Nouns Adjective. 

All (lie four instances in the grammar are similar to the following example 
of, Hum, blessed; and from it a general rule may be extracted, which will 
serve for any adjectives beginning with’a vow* 1 !, the only kind noticed by the 
author 

Sin^uliu 


* 

"Ma'Ililim. 

iVimmm 

Neuter. 

\. 

Hum, 

Illume, 

Telume. 

Nom. def. 

llumi. 

Elumcia, 

Tel u mete. 

Gen. 

Telumit, 

Sdurnese, 

Telumit. 

Dal. 

Tolumif, 

Telumese, 

Telumit. 

Acc. 

Telumin, 

Tduracne, 

Tdumete. 

Voc. 

o Hum, 

6 Eluinc, 

d Telume. 

Ablat . 

Prei selumit. 

Prei sclumet, 

Prei sdumet. 


Plural. 




Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Neuter. 

N. 

Tclumc, 

Teluma, 

Like the feminine 

Nom. def. Tduinte, 

Tclumat, 



Telumevet, 

Telumavct, 



Telumevct, 

Telumavet, 



Tclumte, 

Telumat, 



6 Teluine, 

d Teluma, 



Prei selumisc, 

Prei selumasc. 



7 c 
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Pronouns. 



[. 

Of me. 

To me. 

Me. 

From me. 

(I, une, unaj. 

Mue. 

Mue. 

Mue. 

Prei meie. 

We. 

Of us. 

To us. 

Us. 

From us. 

<Vrt. 

Neve. 

Neve. 

Ne. 

Prei pesc. 

1 Imu. 

Of thee. 

To thee. 

Tliec. 

From thee. 

27. 

2’ou. 

2b U. 

2bu. 

Prei leie. 

Ye. 

Of ye. 

To ye. 

You. 

From v r. 

Yu. 

Yuue. 

Yuue. 

Yu. 

Yusc. 

Of liim-elf. 

To himself. 

llimsclf. 

From himself. 


Veti. 

Veil. 

Velehen. 

Prei veti. 

• 

Of his very self. 

Dative. 

Jw.cusative. 

Ablative. 


Ve live tint. 

Vctivttiul. 

Velevehen 

Prei veliveti. 


Or, oucli, 

oucli, 

ou etclien, 

pre oucli. 



'Die possessive pronoun evt, mine, is declined like the adjectives in every re¬ 
spect, except that the noiu. plural, neut. is Inn, not lane; out thine, is 
irregular; iiom. sing, out, iote, tat ; noin. dot. out/, ioteia, tall ; gen. tit, 
ssate, til ; dat. lit, ssate, tit ; ace. tanden, tandene, tall; nbl. prei sitit, 
prei sale, prei sole. In the plural, the neuter and feminine are the same. 
Nom. letuu, lelun ; nom. dcf. tcluulc, tetuat; gen. teturct, let navel-, dat. 
tclinel, tctuavcl ; acc. tcluulc, tetuat ; nbl. prei setuusei, prei setuase. IIis is 
ilij; hers elijc *. 

Sing. nom. dcf. ilinaj, clija; gen. tetijt, or tclinaj, essai, or essaine; dat. 
the same as genitive; acc. tetijne, tessaine ; abl. prei setijt, prei sescut. 
Tctij, his, and latija, hers, in the plural are declined like regular adjectives. 
Telij, his, in the neuter singular, with the article, makes tctijte. The other 
cases arc the same as the masculine in the singular, aud as the feminine in the 
plural, number. 

Oum, ours, is thus declined : Nom. ouk, jone, tone; nom. dcf. sing. ou«r, 
joint, lunele; gen. tounil, sanese, tine; dat. the same as genitive; acc. tanen, 
lunate, tanete; voc. the same as nominative; abl. prei sounil, prei sane 


It must be remembered, that the Italian j is pronounced like v. 
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or sour, prci sine. fn the plural, lane masculine, ami Iona feminine, are de¬ 
clined like, adjectives: there is no neuter plural. 

Oil/', yours-, nom. sing, on }, luej, lai; 110m. del. one, turja, tall-, gen. limit, 
ssuej, limit. ; dat. the same as genitive; arc. Iriin, tnine , lattnc ; aid. prci 
souit, prci sole, prci sou; phi. nom. ait, l/tci-, 110111. def. taile, tlicit : gen. 
loonirt, tuievet : dat. the same as genitive; aeons, taile, tm.it ; ahlat. prci 
sc tenor it, prei scsuasc. The neuter the same as the feminine. The pronouns 
demonstrative /.oil: this—is thus declined : Xom. /am, kio, feetu ; gen. kclij, 
kessai, ketij; dat. the same as genitive; ace. kite, kite, ketd »• ahlat. prci 
kessi, prei krssoic, prci kessi ; nom. plu. kchi, krtii, these; gen. kchmnc, 
krlnunr , dat. the same; acc. krltt, keto ; a.b\. prci kosshc, pn i kessose. The 
neuter the sa’nie as the feminine. 

Ai or won, that.—is declined exac(ly*the same as Zou. These two pronouns 
arc declined with substantives, but the ablative case L. then made kesso and 
asso in both numbers. Juetimi or jouclcmi alone, and tietcr, another, are 
declined like adjectives, as also is nil, such. Ndogu, or ndonagni, some one, 
is irregular iii the neuter gender and the plural number. 

Nom. ndogn, tidognc , or ndogna, ndogne gen. ndognanij, ndognese , 
ndognai; dat. the same; acc. ndognuniu, ndognane, ndugne abl. prci 
ndonagnit , prci ndogne; nora. plu. dissa, dissti; gen. dissuvcl, dissave,- dat. 
the same; acc. dissa, dissa ; abl. prci dissa, prci dissti, ueu»cr the same, as 
feminine. 

Numerals. 

Gni, one, declined. 

Nom. gni, gniani, gni; gen. g nanit, gniancse, tegnai ; dat. the same; acc. 
gnanin, gnunene, gni or gnia; abl . prei gnanit, prei gnanet, prei gni. 

Nota. —Che non ha pluralc : per cagione, che uno di sua natura c sitigu- 
larc. F. M. da I.eccc. 

7 )ou, two, declined : the same in all genders. 

Nom. dou; gen. donuc ; dat. the same; acc. dou; abl. prci douousc. 

Trc, three, makes tri in the feminine and neuter, and is not declined, except 
with prei, the sign of the ablative case. “ One of the two men,” is iddouti; 
one of the two women, eddonle ,- and the two vowels are applicable in the same 
manner to the other numbers. Pari, the first, with its feminine para ; douti, 
the second, and the feminine doula, are declined like substantives. 

7 c a 
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The Verbs. 

It would exceed my limits to give any thing more than a shoTt sketch of the 
verbs, of which the grammar treats at great length. There are ten conjuga¬ 
tions of regular verbs. Those of the first conjugation have their infinitive in 
item, the indicative in ogn, (he past tense in ova, mekenducm, to sing; 
kendogn, kendova. 

2 . Conjug. in fin. onem; pres, indie, egn; past, eva, me scerboacm, to serve, 
scerbegn, scerbeva. 

3. Conjug. infm. une; pres. ind. ign; past, a, me lidune, to tie, lidign, 
lid a. 

4 . Conjug. infin. aam; prcs.'rnd. agn or aign; past, ana, me baam, to do, 

bagn, buna. *' 

b. Conjug. infin. rc; pres, indie, r; past, a, me marre, to take, mar, muora. 

6 . Conjug. infin. e; pres..indie, el; past, a, me celle, to open, ccllc cel, (a. 

7 . Conjug. infin. im; pres, indie, i or ign; past, ra, me piitn, to drink, pi, 
or pign, piva. 

fe. Conjug. infin. inn; pres, indie, e; past, mi a, mevum, to put, ve, vuna. 

9 . Conjug. infin. cm; pres, indie, egn or ign; past, eva, — kiem, to drink, 
kiegn, liieva. 

10 . Conjug. inlin. ane; pres, indie, d; past, a — me ngrane , to eat, ha, 
hangra. 

1 have made two or three alterations from the book before me, as the exam¬ 
ples were such as to show that the rules were ill-constructed, and the reader 
may observe that theabovc division might be simplificdandotlierwi.se improved. 

The verbs active are conjugated with the auxiliary verb me passunc , to 
have, whose tenses are as follows: 

Pres, indie, line kam, 1 have; ti kee, ai ka, na kemi , we have; ju kini, 
alii kane. 

Past imp. nne kesc, I did have; li kisegnie, ai kiset, na kisegnime , we did 
have; tju kisegite, ata kisegine. 

Perf. past, une pace, or puccia, I bad ; ti pallc, ai pat, na pat me, or panic, 
we had; yu pale, alapalne or pane —I have had, is made by adding passune 
to the pres, indie.; and, I had bad, by adding the same to the past tense. 
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Tin: future is formed by adding me passune (o the pres, indie, as line lam me 
passune, 1 will have, nr I am to have. 

Ful. condit. nde puccia, if I mayor shall have; nde. pace, ndc past, nde 
paccim, if wc may, &c. rule pncci, nde pan in. 

Pres, imper. Id ti, have thou; keel id, let him have; he mi na, have we: 
Uni i/u, kene at a. 

The Italian future imperative is formed by putting me passune between the 
verb and pronoun of the indicative present, as ke me passune ti. 

The optative present and imperfect is formed by adding seen le or scci te, to the 
past imperfect indie, as srror, or scci te kesc , that I might, or, f would have. 

The optative past imperfect is the same as the future coridit. present, with 
the pronoun-subjoined, and the nde taken away, as puccia tine , that 1 may 
have at some time. 

The optative past perfect, scci te kcem passune , kic$c. t keet , kemi, keni, kene. 

The optative preter-plu-perfect the same as the present optative, with the 
addition of passune. 

The optative future, the same as the optative past perfect without tliepassune. 

The conjunctive present, chi tine, tekeem, the same as the kcem in the opta¬ 
tive present perfect. 

The conjunctive past imperfect, chi uric te kesc, the same as the kesc in the 
optative present and imperfect. 

The conjunctive perfect past, chi tine ti kcem pnssune, the same as the con¬ 
junctive. present. 

The gerunds, tine lue passune , I having; une tuc pas passune, I having had ; 
chi unc le kesc passune, makes the Italian conciasiachc io havessi avuto, and 
nnc ndc pas kesc passune, make se io havessi haxulo—cur tc kcem, when I shall 
have, cur le keese, &c. cur tc kcem passune-, when 1 shall have had, &c. ndc 
puccia passune. If l shall have had. 

Infinitive present and imperfect, me passune, to have. 

Perfect, me passune passune, to have had; ham per te passune, 1 am to 
have, ke per te passune, SfC. 

Participle, passes, or I passune, or < passune, has, or he or she who has. 

Supine, iiassune, had. 
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31c kenduem, to sing, is (1ms conjugated. 

Present tense, nnc krndogn, I sin"; H kcad'on, ai leudon, nn kcndojrmi. 
WC sing, yu kendo nr, ala kendbinc. 

Imperfect, tine kendbgnete, I did sing; ti keudognie, ai kradonl, nn ken - 
dbgneme, we did sing ; yn kcndbgnitr , kcndbgniue. 

I’asl, une kendbvu, I sang; ti knidbre, ni kendoi, na kenditeme, we sang; 
yu kenditefr, ala k< nditenc. 

Past perfect, nne kam kenditem , I have sung, See. 

Plus.-cpiara.-pcrfect, nne pace kenditem, 1 had sung. 

Future, nne kam me krndunn, I will, or 1 am to sing. 

Future conditional, tide kendofscia, if 1 shall sing; tide kendbfsc, tide k<>, 
doft, tide kendofseim, if we shall sing ; tide kendofsci, title kendofscin. 

Imperative present, kendon ti}' sing thou, same as indicative present. 

Imperative future, kc me kenduem li, in Italian, canterai tu —ka me /:>:■■ 
ditrm,6i'c. 

Optative present and imperative, scei tc kendbgttele, would-that I might 
sing; scei Ic kendognic, «$c. 

Past perfect, seed It. kit at kenditem, would that l had sung; scei la lea 
kenditem. 

Prefer pluperfect, seei tc kesc kenditem , would that I should have sung, 
scei te kisegnie kenditem. 

Optative future, scei te kctnlbgn, diovogliachc io canti, scei tc kendoise, 
and the same as the present indie. 

Conjunctive, chi une te kendogn conciosiache io canti, and the same as the 
optative future. 

Gerund, une tue kenduem, I singing. 

Past imperfect conjunctive, chi une te kendogncle conciosiache io cantassi, 
' or canterei. 

Imperfect conditional, une me kenduem, if I might sing; ti me kenduem, 
ai me kenduem, na me kenduem, yu me kenduem, uta me kenditem. 

Past perfect, chi une te keem kenditem conciosiache io habhia cantulo, Sfc. 

Gerund, une tue passune kenditem, I having sung, declined with li, ai, na, 
yu, ata. 

Pluperfect, chi une te kesch kenditem, conciosiache io havessi cantato, &c. 

Pluperfect conditional, une tide pas kese kenduem, if I should have sung, 
&c.; or, une me passune kenduem. 
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Future conditional, ndc paceia kenduem, if I shall have sung, nde pare, §r. ; 
or curia kendogn, when 1 shall sing; and cur tc ke.tti kenduem , when 1 shall 
have sung. 

Infinitive, me kenduem, to sing; me passune kenduem, to have sung; per 
tc kenduem, to be about to sing. 

Participles. Kuughessi, he who sings ; kenduem, sung. 

The Second Conjugation, 

Me seerbouem, to serve, is formed in every respect like me kenduem, to sing; 
and the only simple tenses which are not composed by the help of the auxiliary 
verb, arc the indie, pres, seerbegn, I serve; the imperfect, sterblgnele, I did 
serve; the past, seerbeva, I served; the future conditional, nth scerbefuciu, 
it ! shall serve. By compounding these tenses .according to the rule of the for¬ 
mer verb, it will be easy to form (lie other tenses of me s^eriouern. 

The Third Conjugation. 

Me liilunr , to tie, is subject to the same rule*as the preceding verb ; the 
indicative present, is !align, 1 lie; itnpcrf. lidgnetc, I did tie; //do, I tied ; 
fut. condit tide lidcia, if I shall tic; the present imperative is, however, fid 
ti , tie thou. 

But the grammar gives examples of verbs belonging to this conjugation, 
which are irregular in the indicative present, although their infinitives arc in 
utu, and their part tenses in a. 

Me built/ne, to lodge, makes unc bugn, I lodge; liitgncle, 1 did lodge; 
buila, I lodged ; tide buisrin, if J shall lodge; buy ti, lodge thou. 

Me pick unc, to take or (ouch, makes uue perkas, I touch; peikisgnctr, 1 
did touch; ptika, 1 touched; tide ptikseia, if i shall touch; pick ti, touch 
thou. 

Me pouetune, to demand; unc pours, I demand; pucsgnde, 1 did de¬ 
mand; pouclu, I demanded; tide ptpurciu, if 1 shall demand; point ti, de¬ 
mand thou. 

Me padltunc, to accuse ; une padis , 1 accuse (// paditen, thou accusest) 
pddi‘iti('tr, I did accuse; p adit a, 1 accused; tide padicciu, if I shall accuse; 
piidite ti, accuse thou. 

Me ddsciune, to love or will; une due, I love ; dbguefe, I did love ; dtscia, 
1 loved ; tide daccia, if I shall love ; diici ti, love thou. 
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Me ndigune, to sit; une ri, I sit; rigncte, I (lid sit; ndegniti, I sal; nde 
ndegnscia, il l shall sit; ri ti, sit thou. 

Me mbailune, to hold; une mbit, I hold; inbdiglide, 1 did hold; mbaita. 

I held ; ride mbaicia, if I sliall hold ; mba li, hold thou. 

Me tnponlune, to suffocate; une mpons, 1 suffocate; tnpousgnelc, I did 
suffocate; rnpoutn, 1 suffocated ; nde mpmscia , if I shall suffocate; m/iouourfc- 
li, suffocate thou. 

Me britunc, to gnaw; une bre, I gnaw; bregnde, I did gnaw; brila, I 
gnawed; nde britsciu, if 1 shall gnaw ; bnj li, gnaw thou. 

Me briltune to bray; une hr it as, l bray ; brittasgnele, 1 did bray; britlu, 1 
brayed; nde br'tlleseia, if I shall bray; brill li, bray thou. 

Me arAzunc, to come; une vign, I come; vignete, l did come; ersc, I 
came*; nd' arscia, if 1 shall edne; eiu ti, conic thou; the tenses of this verb 
arc some of them formed by the auxiliary verb me kiene, to be. 

Me -cotune, to go; une veto, I go; vegnele, 1 did go; voita, l went; tide 
rbsfsria, if f shall go; (ndepofsc, nde xofl); xc ti, go thou; also partly com¬ 
pounded of me kiene, to be. 

Me mbit une, to remain ; unejis, I remain ; jcsgnclc, I did remain ; min a, 
I remained ; nde mbeccia, if 1 shall remain; ill ti, remain thou. 

In like manner, me bdccunc , to die, make une bdes , I die, &c. 

By some accident, the Padre then conjugates in part for the second time, 
me prekune , to take, and me ndgeniune, to sit; but as lie himself says, be¬ 
sides the tediousness of the work, it would require a world of paper to go 
through the whole of his detail +. 

The Fourth Conjugation, Inf. aam. 

Mebaam, to do; unebagn, Ido; bagnete , I did do; bam, I did; mbAfs - 
eta, if I shall do; ban li, do thou. 

Me daam, to divide, the same as the last verb, except that the indie, pres, 
is daign. 

The tenses of these verbs are formed in the same manner as those of the first 

conjugation, but there are three examples of irregular verbs, which are, 

* The author has forgotten, that his anomalous verbs of the third conjugation have their past 

tenses in a. 

f Oltre il tedio v> vonebbe ancon an mondo di carta, p. 130, 
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Mcnurdam , to slay ; unc miens, 1 slay ; nnri<gaete. [ did slay ; nurac.i, I 
slew; nde nurafscia, il' 1 shall slay; linear ti, slay thou. 

Me raani , to fall; it nr bye, I tall; hi/gnete, 1 did tall; rac, I fall; ihU 
rafsria, if l shall fall; by ti, fall tliou. 

Mr paain, to see ; unc sciojf, \ see; aeifgnrte. i did see, pai . 1 saw; m!. 
jutscia, if 1 shall sec; sriff li, see tliou. 

The Tiflh Conjugation, Jnjin. r.\ 

Me bdiirre, to loose; nnr hdiir, I loose; bdiia egntte, 1 did locv; Idbra, 1 
lost; mlc bdit'rsria, if I shall loose ; bdjyrc li, loose thou. 

The Sixth Conjugation, Jnjin- le. 

Me eele, to open; tine cel, l open; ci/gnrte, i did open ; edo, 1 opened; 
tide cilseia, if 1 shall open; eel, or ci I ti, oj\en thou. 

Me /ole, to speak (irregular); unc /his, 1 spealr; flisgnete, I did speak ; 
fold, I spoke ;' nde fblseia, if 1 shall speak; fo\ li, speak thou. 

■ Seventh Conjugation, Jnjin. ijm. 

Me hiim, to enter; line hiign, l enter; h'lignele, 1 did enter; hiina , 1 en¬ 
tered ; tide hii facia, if 1 shall enter; hiim li, enter thou. 

Eighth Conjugal ion, /njin. uiim. 

Me viiuin, to put; tine vie, I put; vignete, 1 did put; lima, I put; nde. 
vu facia, if I shall put; vie ti, put tliou. 

Ninth Conjugal ion, Jnjin. jem. 

Me kiictn, lo drink; unc Ciiegn, I drink; Ctigntle, 1 did drink; Ciieva, i 
drank; nde Cth facia, if I shall drink; hiici ti, drink tliou. 

Tenth Conjugation, Jnjin. anc. 

Me ngrime, to cat; nne hi), 1 eat; hlignctc, I did cat; hilngra, I ate; 
nde hangriscia, if 1 shall eat; ha ti, eat tliou. 

Me zone, to learn; unc zila, I learn; zignete, I did learn; zuna, 1 learnt; 
nde zetneia, if I shall learn; zee ti, learn thou. 

Under this head the grammar includes wic ©r/«c, to say; tine Qinn, 1 say (ti 
©Hf, (li ®ot); Qbaegnete, 1 did say ; Qilsc, I said; nde&iiscia, if 1 shall say; 
©«c ti, say thou. 

7 II 
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On llie mountains of Scutari, they say me Qhseiunc, instead ofme ©3«e. 

Me preem, to cut oft': une peres, I cut; perisgnelc, I did cut; pereva, T 
cut; tide perefscia, if I sli d! out; peri ti, cut thou. 

J\Ir (deem, to buy; une bice, I buy; blignete, I did buy; blcxxt, Thought; 
ndc Uefscia, if l shall buy, blii ti, buy thou. 

Verbs Passive. 


The verbs passive arc conjugated by the assistance of me. kiene, to be, which 
is thus formed. 


Indicative Present. 


Put jam (or ijnm), 1 am; tijee, ui asct,nd jemi, ju jni, at <) jane. 

Une jiseete, I was once; ti isegnie, ai iscle, mi isegiiinu, ju isegnite , alii 
isrgnine. 

Une kiesc, I was; ti kie, ai kic,‘nd kiimc,ju kiile, ah) kiene. 

Une him kiene, I have* been; or jam kiene, tijee kiene, ai aset kiene, S c.. 

Une pace kiene, I had been; ti' patte kiene, ai putt kiene (sec. verb me pas- 
sune, to have. 

Une kdm me kiene, I will be; ti ke me kiene, &e. Sfc. 

Une ndc kiofseia , 1, if I shall be; ndc kiufsc, ndc kibft, nde kibfseim, ndc 
kiofsci, ndc kibfein. 

Ji ti, be thou; jele ai, jemi net, jani ju, jane alii. 

At me kiene ti, be thou shall; ka me kiene ai, &rc. (see verb me passune). 

Seei te jiseete, that I may be; sect le isegnie, seei le iscle, scei ie isegime, 
seei te isegnite, scei te isegnine. 

Kiofseia une, let inc be; kiofsr ti, Se. 

Scei le hem kiene, that 1 may have been ; siei te keesce kiene, Sfc. 

Scei tc kcscetc kiene, if l might have been ; scei te kisegnie kiene, scei te kiset 
kiene, scei te kisc.ignime kiene, scei te. kisegnite kiene, scei tv kisegnie kiene. 

Stei tejeem, that I may be about to be; scei tejesce, scei lejele, seei te jemi, 
scei tc ini, scii le jene. 

Chi unc tc jeem, would then that I might be; (conciosiachc io sia), chi ti tc 


j'see, See. 

Une tue kiene, 1 being ; declined ti tue kiene, <S'C. 

Chi une te jescete, (conciosiache io fossi), chi ti tc isegnie, <$ c. 

Une me kiene, if I might be, &c. 

Chi une te jem, or tc keem kiene (conciosia ebe io sia stato), chi ti te jesc 
kiene, chi hi tejele kiene, S;c- 
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Une tun passnnc kiene, I having been, declined with <i, ai, ttht. See. 

Chi une le kescele kiene, would then that I might or should have been; (con- 
ciosia che io fossi, c, sarci stato), Sfc. 

Nile pat keseete kiene, if I might have been, See. une me pbssttne kiene . 

Cur tejl-cm, when I shall be; curte jesce, dyr. 

Cur te keem kiene, when 1 shall have been, 8cc. 

Nde pdccid kiene, or tide kiofscia kiene, if I shall have been. 

71 le. kiene, to be.- me kiene kiene, to have been. 

Une'kUm per te kiene, I am about to be, See. 

Me kiene, of being, and, to being ; tuc kiene, being ; tue kiene kiene , hav¬ 
ing been. 

Kiene, been, and sometimes kienune. 

To form the passive verb, it is Only neecssary to add the participle to the 
tenses of the verb me kiene, to lie; as une jam ihiscitina, I am loved, &c. The ac¬ 
tive participles'arc formed by changing the last letter of the infinitive mood into 
csi, and taking away the first syllable, as me sekruem, to write, parlicip. 
sekruesi, writing; except the verbs of the third conjugation, which change the 
last three letters of the infinitive into csi, as me liiiunc, to tic; lidesi, tying; 
feminine led ese. 

The passive participles are formed by taking away the first syllable from the 
infinitive, and adding an i both to the beginning and end of the word, as men 
hzuem, to be read; i lezuemi , read; feminine e lezuemc. The participles active 
arc declined like nouns substantive, the participles passive like nouns adjective. 

The grammar gives some examples of reflective verbs, or verbs passive in¬ 
transitive, of which the infinitive is formed, by adding a to the me prefixed to 
the infinitive of verbs active, ns me bham, to do ; men bham, to be done oneself. 
The indicative present is formed by adding cm to the imperative active, or tak¬ 
ing away the last letter from that tense, and adding hem, as ban ti, do thou ; 
tine banem, or bahem , I do myself. 

Banem or bahem, 1 do myself. 

Une banem, li bane, ai banet, na bhneme, ju bhnii, alh batten. 

Une banese, 1 did do myself; li bhasegnie, ai bhnchi, nil banscim, ju 
bhnseite, ath bahnscine. 

Une a hhase, I did myself; ti u bhane, ai u baa, na u bilame, jit u bbale, 
ath u bilane. 

7 h 8 
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Uncjum baam, I am done, &c. &c. 

line kirn men baam, I was done, See. 

Nd'n huafscia, if f shall do myself; titVu ba fsc, nd'tt haft, nd'u bafscim, 
ndu bafsci, nd'u bafscin. 

Bhanii li, do fhou tliyself; band ai, bant.mi tii, bintijn, bitten ali. 

3Tcu, or me u bit am, lo do oneself; me kicne Ham, (o be done oneself; me 
kienr kune, baam , folmve been done oneself; per lit baam, by doing oneself. 

Impersonal verbs are also in use in the Albanian language, and are com¬ 
posed of the third persons of the tenses which would belong to the verbs if they 
were active or reflective. 

Me rcscittnc, lo snow, makes reseat, it snows; teuccnt, it did snow; read, 
it snows. • 

3Ie raam scir, to rain; bit- sciij it rains; byte scii, it did rain; ran scii , 
it rained. • 

Me bumbiAriem, to thunder; bumbiAau, it. thunders; bambiAbi, it did 
thunder. 

* 

31 e pelchicmem, to please; mi p'elchien, it pleases me; ti pdebii'n, it pleases 
thee; and so on with all the pronouns— me pclcicnte, it did please me, Sec. 

Me dimidiate, to grieve; mi dembcl , it grieves ine; mi d imblc, it did 
grieve me, &c. 

Men ddscittnc, to be needful; da fid, it ought; duehitc, it was needful, &e. 

3Ie u dukitnc, to seem, to appear; mi dutcl, it appears lo me; mididtbi, it 
did appear to me; m'uduk, or m'u dultti, it appeared to me, besides, band, it 
is made, and several other verbs. 

The grammar in the next place considers the particles, which are placed 
instead of pronouns, before, together with, and after the verbs. The examples 
given, are, 

Mi die v. s. illustrissima nna letlera. 

31 id a a dzaltiniiajotc e ndricinc. gui letlrc. 

Ti lid taule volte ordinuto di parlar poco. 

77 lam Inch here urdenuem ne fo\e pah. 

Ne die in quel giorno quaranta sferzate. 

Yd daa nd'at ditle hallre d sell l< raamet . 

t'i disse: dover passare di la rial mure. 

Ne 0d per i’u schucm per tv detit. 

Vi piacqne, dsignori, ascolfarci. 

V. pelchiut, b diollinii jnc na nil'llm. 
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Cli portd un cancstrino tli frulti dal suo giardino. 

1 pet uni gtset port! a\v.e pent esc prei bacil se tele. 

J-i venae in pensicro di partirsi. 
him tide mend me sekuetu. 

Dacci fralcllo il tuo cavallo migliore. 

Ppnu f cl iiti hinlne Innde. man (emir. 

Per unirlo alia cavalleria del re. 

Me e w(iisclueni tube luciiise resit. 

Djtibvune un’ altro pin ornato per il papa. 

Knm me ju dune gni lit ter man sloUssnnr per pupate, 

(iliarelatevi prrO di manifestaro, die sia il miu. 

J{ue./tii pro me kaieAiuem, sc its el emi. 

(iiiurdici Dio, di no ubbidirti. ,, 

Jluitnu y/ouy, mos me le iidiguem. 

Se ne vadiiio duuque con Dio. 

Sehuui pro me tenedzbnc, or le sebbine pro me lhnitjn. 

The te iif the (wo last examples seems to be that which, in the Albanian of 
Attica, is generally the sign of the intinidve mood. 

Prepositions. 

\de, in, with a nominative case ; tidai, near, with nom. and acc.; pcrpiiro, 
before; dat. c/indrn, against; dat. *c, or heir, from this side: acc. ReQ, per- 
c/tiare/i, about; dat. prei, towards; nom. prei, from; ablat . jaset, por, besides; 
dat. iider, amongst, between; ace. ndiiie, under; dat. and nom pir, through, 
or for; nee. offer, near; dat. ablat. sccin/dre.-e , according; dat. per le, or le, 
beyond; ace. per mt/i, or mbi, above; nom. acc. tidier, up to; nom. and dat. 
■me, with; acc .pda, without; acc. mbe, in, and to; acc. and nom. leh, or te, 
from; nom. rn, from, ablat. and acc. as aset m' jusc, it is from you; n 
from, ablat. as nleje, from thee. Pb and a are called by tlic Padre verbal pre¬ 
positions ; the fust of which is used with the present and imperfect tenses of Hie 
indicative mood, as po vigil, I come, or me pb Inin dz olli, what does tin: 
master? and the second serves lor all the tenses of the indicative mood, as a 
sign of interrogation, as eh Pronl o pb vicn Marku? Here, frank, is Mark 
coming ? 

Adverbs. 

Sod, today; die, yesterday; rate mingkies, this morning; mbramcne, this 
evening; sonde, this night; ncsscrc, tomorrow; ncsserc had, tomorrow 
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morning; mbas ticsscre, the day after tomorrow} Ic nesscrc, two days after 
tomorrow-, porn dir, the other day; tide, krle ci<is, at this instant; tide Idle 
sah at, or tide kite ore, or tide kite kohe, at this hour; tasc, or I ascii, now; pal: 
here, a little ago; ndogn here, one time; here here, sometimes; gi&herc, 
always, every time; as gni here, no time; emtr, or ascitur, never; here!, in 
good time; zone, late; prei mics dillc, near mid-day; preimbrane, about the 
evening; tide mics dillc, at mid-day; tidier se, until; dissa here, at some 
time; at here, immediately; perpara, before; bassattdai, for the future; 
parandiii, for the past; sin viett, the past year; para vielt, the year be¬ 
yond ; moll multi, from time to time. 

The reader will have observed, that the greater part of the above- adverbs are 
in fact only nouns with the preposition prefixed* 

, A 1 *.erbs of Place. 

Ketu, here; kakii, there; < lhie or at ou, beyond-, kendei, from there; andic, 
from beyond; per le 0ouer, -cross; per brigade, by the side; ku, where; 
termal, upon; siperi, above; man .‘alt, more above; inline, beneath; poset, 
below; maa nk&cll, lower; ketu pari, from here beyond; kessainde, from 
there beyond; alow pari, thither beyond; assaidc, beyond farther; vibrant, 
within; iascl, without; vend, this place; vendassit, from this place. 

Adverbs of Quality. 

Mire, well; kcceh, badly; mirefi\, truly; dilscim, learnedly; marriset , 
ignorantly; hiescitn, lightly; hiaurc, beautifully; fortscim, strongly; trimi- 
niscit, bravely; urlisct, prudently; diekecchist, cunningly; eussarisch, like 
a robber; tincihe, secretly; vdob, or kolai, easily; fuel ire, difficultly; Utm- 
scim, happily; diemeniset, devilishly; parapsete, on the reverse; mpare, to 
the right; J'ratinisct, brotherly; priftiniseit, priestly; buiarisd, nobly, dz ot- 
tiniset, gentlemanly; Talianiscl, or JLatinisct, Italian-like; Arbenisd, Alba¬ 
nian-like; Tnrchisct, Turk-like; giauriset, foreignly; inbale faccie, covertly; 
fscehas, hiddcnly; katundsiset, ruslicly; kecch, worse. 

Adverbs of Quantity. 

Scium, much; schiinb or sciiim, very much; tepere, too much; pal:, little; 
pakdz, a very little; mengit, less; fori, or fortscim, or mitafort, all toge- 
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tlier; <rialscim, at length; scknrtsrim, shortly; sin, as; ekQscim, deeply; 
scium, or gni alui, a great deal. 

Adverbs of Negation. 

3/b, or 7iios, or, nub, or to, or v, or as, not and no; asgiait, or araghij, 
or asperbe, or os pah, nothing, l>y no means, &c. 

Of s wearing: per tencAzone, by (fori; per bukt, by my bread; per kroupt, 
by my rail. Examples, says the good lather, which I deem sufficient, that I 
may not in this place give to the heedless, rules for swearing. 

liesides the above, "there are other adverbs, such as asctu, so; evb, yes, yes; 
burdene, eh, eh; Azotown e dz nset, please God; pan hiir, luckily; postil fill, 
in spite; per Aiutne, by force; per dvime, for shame; fat mire, good luck: 
faloss, fortunately; ora e. AzcAza. lnckv honr' Kt/e/t vvit . holdup; me. Azembre 
It mire, or Azembre e meri, cheerfully. 

The grammar adds various exclamations, as tjjfndieft dzot oum miscieriere, 
God pity vtfu; hangrete hiiilu, may (lie sy^tt eat you; hangrctc giarpene, 
may the snake bite you; hangrese mune/'or gni mult, let him eat dung; le 
paccia sendosc, vclaa, health, brother; tejam friiem xilau, I am at your feet, 
brother; v bufscia Turk, tide mos tevrerafscia, make me a Turk if 1 don't kill 
you; v hafnia kiiur nde mos le perefseiu crowel, make me an infidel if I don’t 
cut oil - your head; 1 kiiih, or aset, whose is i!? kuse a chi, and te laiitaianc, 
whose are they? tc ziiat jane, what are they? cisc ban, what does he do ? cist 
doc/tc, what does he want? perse crAi, why does he co.-u‘? bun asctu, do so; 
mas ez ittie, away from there; via ictii, coine here; iz at on, go thither, 
sckuQb, quickly; per le epeit , at once; mu elite, speedily; l tie x lesciiitm, 
with all haste; ez si le. pileliien, go where you please; do Jerk do kiiadul, fast 
or slow; ?/rd<n<> Azof, at your will, Sir; leppe suldan, command me, Sir; 
'burdens, willingly; per te Oiicr, by the contrary; kil gniii kii gniii, one by 
one; ingral, or imieri, or J pan fut, or imiilki, miserable wretch; / uobek, 
or 1 vorfeni, or 1 pan gieia, poor fellow; J paa prinle, / pan vtlaAzonc, 
without parents, without brothers; zitto, silence; mos ban zua, don’t make a 
noise; eintrb or durb, stop; mos sekruemda kess..sc, write no mmc about it. 

The interjections are as follows: I paa seiveh, peerless; i lumi un pi r fouou, 
happy 1 through thee; epbr, haidi , hicchui, pice, way; veme sod, alas; ufferim, 
hre, bri, give me joy; he he kecch per miic, bad for me; cet\ i nr Ai Azof, 
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oh great Lord ; hhai, hhai, laabdia , adverb of wonder} him, kecehiaun, of 
contempt; hei, sod, c sod, of fear; imieri, i miezhi\, miserable, unlucky, l; 
trellu, off, off; haide drech, go to the devil. 

The Conjunctions. 

Do, or; vios, or in, not; une, I .also; pm a, then; perse, because; per 
alii, for that; prnsctu, for this; pro, however; tide, if; tide trios, if not; 
lascti, now; tidere, whilst; io menguas, never (.he less; giati nicttgii, by no 
means the less. E is a kind of explicative, which lias the meaning of vi and,” 
as e asetu dzolli cm, and so my Lord. 

The grammar, in the next place, makes some observations on the concords. 

Several nouns singular require a verb plural, as kclu iuitc prij'ti, c fruti, 
here are the priests and brothers. 

Nouns governed by Vu'.. active, are put in the accusative case, as pb jit 
lutein me lutune tenedzone r'er mite, I in treat you to pray to the Lord for me. 

Adjectives, pronouns, and Jorticiples, agree with their respective nouns sub¬ 
stantive in gender, number, and 

When one substantive follows another, the second of the two is in the geni- 
tivccase, and if the first is masculine, an i is inserted between the two nouns ; 
if feminine, an e, as ];aa\i i Pietrit, the horse of Peter; and sclepia e Pirtrit, 
the house of Peter. 

In the plural, all the genders admit the letter e, as /.• italic e Pichit, the 
horses of Pt‘ter; and sctepijle e Pietrit, the houses of Peter. 

In the instance of staying in a place, going to, and passing through a place; 
it seems, te is put instead of e in the singular number, as ri nde sclepij le Pic- 
tril, I stand in the house of Peter, &c. and when the first noun is in the plural 
number, or both nouns are in the plural number,-there is no intermediate syl¬ 
lable ; but when the first is singular and the second plural, the te is used. 
(Thcexaroples, which I do not thoroughly understand, apply to neuter nouns). 

When two substantives are preceded by the prepositions in or zeith, the in¬ 
termediate syllable will be te, as nde Jij 1 te ietese. In the end of life; me 
ndime ic Tint-Aval, with the help of God. 

After the preposition to, understood or expressed, the intermediate syllable 
is r, as velmh.enel e Pietrit, to the brothers of Peter; and after the preposition 
from, se is used, as prei sdepiel se Pietrit, from the house of Peter. 
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The grammar concludes with observations on (ho Totters of the alphabet, 4ho 
comparison of adjectives, a table of the numbers, and a notice of the forms of 
salutation. The first detail concerns the application of th** characters, and the 
placeNn which, generally speaking, they are found in the words of the lan¬ 
guage. ^ Under the head of superlatives, partitives, and comparatives, tho 
Padre givesNthc following examples, which may serve also to shew in some 
measure, the syntax of the sentences. 


Pascia usd man i degni i giovtcltcsc, 
Pali ghiltct Siamese, 

]' besdissun i kalundit usd Kecchittni , 
Lean per knle puiic. 

Pa m'cppinigni Ir'ia d id piAamniesc » 
I:'. due ghian gnai pireike, do gamuts 
pahtmmi. , 

Ti ice maa i deliiri , se Gioni. 

Scin Mihhili asd maa i fort , se Luzi- 
ferri. 


ThePasha is the most worthy ofthecity. 
Paul is like onto his mother. 

The fool of the town is Kecchiano. 
Born for such a work. 

C ivy me a beam of ten hands long. 

I wrN^. it half a hand broad. 

You a re Vi ore innocent than John. 

St. is stronger than Lucifer. 


The Numbers. 


Kaa gni kaa gni .... One by one. 

Kaa t\ielt .... By tens. 

Kaa gni cint .. By'hundreds. 

Kaa gni mije . By thousands. 


Gni, or gnia . 1 

Don . 2 

Tre , or tri . 3 

Kattre . 4 

Pass . 5 

Giasd . 6 

Sclalt . 7 

Tdle . 8 

Nand . 9 

Died . 10 

Gni mbAit t .. 11 

Dou tnhcAid . 12 

Gni Azell . 20 

Gniilziell e gni ... 21 

Tri d lelt 50 

Kattre d ielt .... 40 

Gni cint 100 

Gni mije .... 1000 


Dou mije 2000 


Gni niijviet perpara sond 
te tineAzot iane , si gni 
ditte , ki sekbi. 


71 


A thousand years before 
the eyes of fiod, are 
as one day which is 
gone by. 
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Salutations. 

The Albanians have several forms of salutation: from the rising of the sun 
to three hours afterwards, they say, mire neslrascia , or ncstrascia '.mire, 
good morning. From the third hour to mid*day, mire minghicssi , a form de¬ 
rived from the time when the shepherds make their cheese, and- signifying, 
as it should seem, good cheese-making to you ; a polite and intelligent mode 
in the intercourse of a pastoral people. 

From mid-day to evening, mire ditto, good day. 

From rven®g to sun-set, mire vibe chindie, or mire mbramu, good evening. 
From sun-set during the night, nalla e mire, good night. 

The answer to a single person is mire sc erde, well he is come; and to more 
than one, mire sevini, well ye are come. 

They have also some siw«l -iflns which have a reference to the place asVl si¬ 
tuation of the person addrcj/<cd. To a man in his own house they say, mire 
mbe setepij , well at home; mire se v ghiecc , well may you find yourself. 
To a person at work, the address'•« mire mbe pune, well at your work; or 
puna e mbara, good end to your work’. When sitting, or walking ia the shade,' 
■mire mbe hie, well in the shade; or mi re. mbe cunvend, well met. When the 
saluted are resting in the sun, the phrase is, mire mbe die\i, well in the sun. 

The salutations to men of authority are, jit nghiatl icta suldan, long life to 
you, master —Jttlcmi iholtinii suoci, God save your honour. The answer to 
which is, mire se vien, mire se vini, or mire se erde, he is welcome, ye are 
welcome, well come back. 

This abridgment of the Albanian grammar is given rather as a literary curio¬ 
sity, than as a means by which the language might be attained; nevertheless 
the reader may have received sufficient instruction by if, t<f be enabled to under* 
stand the following address, which is prefixed to.thc work of Da -Lecce, and 
which, if lie considers it worth while, he may exercise his ingenuity imntterupt¬ 
ing to construe, ns far as the words have occurred in the grammar, without the 
help of a translation. 

Arbenorit, 

Arbcnucr idasciuni kef gramatiken e scltfpva ioper dzottinii (ande, ki di roaa 
fort, e man nk0ieet, se une: per uifr Frutini, ki viine per se largu me i u seer* 
bouem. F perse ket tide dec tc llomcsc skanc bgb&r te gliiusc sate :* pune 
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rmirc asct, ki maa pare ta marrcnc vesc kalia. Nde to pelchicit hessapi i kessai 
leltre (to lutem) me faleTinedzolt, se diimue sccndetnc mo mbarucm kach pane, 
ndc mos paccia mire ricscpitunc fialate ndiicma: perse luUova, siia muila, me i 
vurn ^a hilc, sicundresc iu* i fali dzpttouni, me te dzilue pace jelen* e gialt, c 
te pouOut^enc. 


The only portion which I will extract of the Attic Albanian., 
are tlu'cc stanzas of a song containing the exclamations of a despair¬ 
ing maid. 

l)c rdeksa tema kqunsh be gropa targalissa 

Tctc coombcesema buudi tema? pustrqih me sissa. 

If I die a virgin, bury me under your cY 

When you go to your repose, I shall rest t^nealh your bosom. 

Vdekea athe me savanosna. 

A pastai me metasnosn. 

I am dead, and they have wrapped me in my winding sheet. 

Now it is they sorrow for my death. 

Ydekea athe do klish me kialn. 

Ajpastai rovne te kliagit. 

I Tim dead, and they have borne me to the church-yard; 

There they have begun their lamentation. 

In these verses there is a turn of thought aud expression very si¬ 
milar, as it strikes me, to that taste which is considered the charac¬ 
teristic of Oriental poetry. If any one would wish to sec a happy 
imitation of the same style, he will find it in a lively, and, it should 
seem, a faithful picture of the manners of a people, between whom 
and the Albanians/therc are many affinities. I allude to a romance 
Madame la Comtessc dcs Ur sins ct Rosenberg, called Lcs Mor- 

laques, printed in the year 4788, and dedicated to the Empress 
Catharine. The Morlaclis are noticed in the opening of Sir G. 
Whclcr's Journey from Venice to Constantinople. 
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The Albanians of Attica are no less devotedly attached to music 
and dancing, than their fellow countrymen ofJ£pirus. On or about 
the 20th of April, the peasants flock from all the neighbouring vil¬ 
lages to Athens, and dance rouud* the Temple of Theseus, ,for the 
greater part of a day, which concludes vfrith every demonstration of 
merriment. The vicinity of this city is on stated days crowded not 
only by Albanian, but other dancers; for in March, the Turkish 
women assemble in the groves of Angele-Kipos, and lead aiong a 
wild chorus, resembling the orgies of the Menades, during which 
any, male intruder would assuredly be torn to pieces. The Greek 
women arc admitted spectators of the scene, and they also have their 
serrate sports near Jhe f<£.»itain Callirrhop. It would require the 
pen of Juvenal to dcscrih( f the fatal effects of these secluded myste¬ 
ries, for the rites of the Hoiia Dea were notice innocent. 

I fear that the favourable . y inion expressed in the course of the 
volume, of the females of the Levant, must be taken with some re¬ 
serve, or at least that it docs not entirely apply to the women of 
Atheus. No less than four divorces took place in that city in the 
jear 1810, on account of irregularities which, although they may 
perhaps be charged upon their system of manners, the men are not 
willing should pass without punishment. The wile of the Disdar of 
the Acropolis, was severely chastised by her husband, for cutting 
tiff" all her hair, which was red, and highly esteemed, as too sincere 
a token of the same preposterous passion. 

The following translation of a Romaic love-song, which is given 
in Dr. Pouqueville’s volume on the Morea, has just been trans¬ 
mitted to me by my friend Lord Byron; and J. have only t,o regret, 
that it did not arrive in time to be inserted in improper place in the 
Appeudix. 
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1 

Ah! Love was never yet without 
The p*ng, the agony, the doubt, 

"Which rend my heart with ceaseless sigh, 
While day and night roll darkling by. 


Without one friend to hear my woe, 

I faint, 1 die beneath the blow. 

That Love had arrows, well Ik new; 

Alas! i find them poison'd too. 

• 3. 

Hirds, yet in freedom, slum tm • 

’Which Love around your haunt \hath set; 
Or circled by his fatal fire, 

Your hearts shall burn,^* .at hopes expire. 

4. 

A bird of free and careless wing 
Was I, through many a smiling spring; 
Hut caught within the subtle snare, 

1 burn, and feebly flutter there. 

b. 

Who ne’er have loved, and loved in vain, 
Can neither feel, nor pity pain— 

The cold repulse—the look askance— 

The lightning of Love’s angry glance. 

6 . 

In flattering dreams 1 deemed thee mine; 
Now hope, and he who hoped, decline; 
Like melting wax, or withering flower, 

1 feel my passion, and thy power. 
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My light of life! ah, tell me why 
That pouting lip, and altered eye 1 
My bird of love! my beauteous mate! 

And art thou changed, and can’st thou hate 

8 . 

Mine eyes like wint’ry streams o’erflow : 
What wretch with me would barter woe? 

My bird! relent: one note could give 
A charm, to bid thy lover live. 

q. 

My curdJin^hJAid, my madd’ning brain, 

In silent ungf .ish I sustain ; 

And still llij^ heart, without partaking 
One pang, exu-‘ —while mine is breaking. 

J°. 

Pour me %c poison; fear not thou! 

Thou can’st not murder more than now: 
I’ve lived to cutsc my natal day, 

And Love, that thus can lingering slay. 

11 . 

My wounded soul, my bleeding breast, 

Can patience preach thee into rest ? 

Alas! too late, I dearly know, 

That joy is harbinger of woe. 




r/?/ J,//,;/ 
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As it must appear almost impossible to read the bad writing of the 
fac-simile, which, however, is not at all more difficult than the com¬ 
mon running hand of the modern Greeks, the letter is given in the 
usual character, each line corresponding with the original, and pre¬ 
serving all its imperfections. 


l 5 - 




* 

k* 

• Vi 

* 
c\> 

>5 

I- 


K/i 




2 O- 
i M 

oi is 


S' -- 
li » ~ 


3 


A yairrjxivs [xn Viaxo-jTrsyi AXorsyt xai Atoms aim 

rung if.TT»7i.»[xTrairMz< [xs evpurxsTai .;t -*rn llpa%top, [xera 

T'iv %oiipsTirr;xr)V fx» frag (pavsptovw. on TO’jrof oi Outo 

[xi^npooi TyxXij^oi < pi’koi/xag’ spyrovrai avrn oia 

va irspatTHV sig Mr/irirohoyyi va to vg osy^r^s jxs' 

xa^s txpuix i xai TrspiirxiTtriv, xai va to ug 3fo<rr ; re 

avDpn>7ro'jg apxsrag oia <pyXa£sv sig tov opofxov 

siog sig to Mr l <raro'Koyyi xai va [xyv u&jiraT- va (ioxtixa- 

(T-v xajxjxiav oiirxoJvtav s' airavTog, 


1809 


OXTOjxfi 

10 


Tr l 7rr l 7\Tr i g, 


«r)ov ayairr^ov [xh ll\a<T[X7rsyi Tiaxou 
irsyi xai jdsxi7\ig r« yourvarapt 
F itr»<p ay a. 

eiyvfig 
sig Bpaymp 
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Translated into English, as near as I can understand it, the letter 
is as follows ; the crossed lines at the top being apparently a post¬ 
script. 



My lifl'ivi- J Jn i'i 1 , Bey Aii Bey and whichever of 
my Bolu-bash cs is to be found at Vrachore, a r ter 
my sulutation^I make known to you that these two 
EnglishG’entlem?t*ijny friends, come hither in order 
to go to Messalonge. Do you receive them with 
every respect and attention, and give them 
men sufficient to guard them on their way 
as far as Messalonge, and do not let them meet 
with any difficulty at all. 

1809 

October 

10 

Tp.PEr.Trs (the Secretary’s name). 

(The direction at the Inch of the letter). 

To my beloved Elias Bey Jacob 
Bey and the director of the treasury 
Joseph Aga Health 

V rachorc. 

* Tip.* ostial appellation of every English traveller in the Levant, of whatever rank, is MiXopSo;, 
the word u-cd in the original of this letter. 

The opposite Facsimile is given as a specimen of writing from tlie pen of a more 
euroful scribe. 


t —uinn • Printed o) 13. M‘aMijJ;tn, p 


THE END. 
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tET'fKRS FROM ALBANIA, 


4'C. $c. 


LETTER I. 

Drpm'tU'f’ from Malta—Approach to the. Gulf of Lepanto, and 
to^atrass—Passage between the Islands Cefalonia , Ithaca, 
<fd Santa Maura, to Prevesa. 


Silt, 

VI v Friend and myself, after a stay of three weeks at Malta, 
^uid alter many hesitations whether we should bend our steps 
towards Smyrna or some port of European Turkey, were at last 
determined in favour of the latter, by one of those accidents 
which often, in spite of preconcerted schemes, decide the conduct 
of travellers.—A brig of war was ordered to convoy about fifty sail 
of small merchantmen to Patrass, the chief port on the western side 
of the Morea, and to Prevesa, a town on the coast of Albania. 
The Governor of Malta was so obliging as to provide us with a 
passage in this ship to the latter place, whence we resolved to 
commence our Tour. 

B 
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On Tuesday Sept, the 19 th# 1809, wo left Malta, urn In the 
following Saturday, at nine o’clock in the moning, we pie in 
the channel between Cefalonia and Zante, afld it this life, also 
had our first view of Greece. You will forgive nv for beijg thus 
particular in my dates, as also for every other kiid of nerswy 
egotism. The scene before us made a considerab? impicssion. 

I coulil not tail to note every particular of the thru, place, and 
circumstances of such a first view, and I may be >erhups ex¬ 
cusable in endeavouring to communicate them to you. 

Cefalonia appeared a chain of high rocks to the nod), with a 
few villages scattered at their feet, and presented a phspect of 
universal barrenness. Zante was a low land to the south. Before 
us, to the east, were the high mountains of Albania ant of the 
Morea, from which also projected towards us a long narro- neck 
of very low land, at the extremity of which were to be set) the 
remains of a fort called, as we were informed, Castel-Tornese. 

We had not much wind, and were obliged also to wait tor die 
slow sailers of our convoy, so that it was not until seven o’clo»k 
in the evening that we were near enough to see Ithaca, called 
now Theaki, which then seemed a low land with two small hills 
to the north-east of Cefalonia. At seven o’clock the next morn¬ 
ing we were in sight of the opening of the gulf of Lepanto, and 
not far from the small islands called Curzolari, near which, and 
not in the Gulf itself, the battle of Lepanto was fought. The 
scenery which at this moment presented itself to us, was peculi¬ 
arly agreeable to our eyes,, which had been so long fatigued with 
the white waste of Malta. To the south, not far from us, were 
low lands running out into the sea, covered with currant trees of 
the most lively green ; before us were hills crowned to their sum- 
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mils with wood, and ou every other side, except at the opening 
by which we had como iftto this great bay, were rugged moun¬ 
tains of every shape. We were shown the situation of Patrass, 
but did not advance sufficiently before dark to see die town itself 
that evening. The following night, the whole of the next day, 
and the night after, 1 employed myself in cruising ohout the 
mouth of the bay in a boat; but ou the 26th, at seven in the 
morning, was again on board of the brig at anchor off Patrass. 
Nothing could be more inviting than the appearance of this place. 
I had approached it just as the dawn was breaking over the moun¬ 
tains to the back of the town, which is itself on the foot of a hill 
clothed with gardens, groves of orange and lemon trees, and 
currant grounds that, when seen at a distance, remind me of the 
bright green of an .English meadow. The minarets of the Turkish 
moseks, always a beautiful object, glittering in the first rays of 
the sun, and the cultivated appearance of the whole neighbour¬ 
hood of the town, formed an agreeable contrast with the barren 
rocks on the other side of the Gulf. 

Though we were to proceed with a part of our convoy immedi¬ 
ately to Prevesa, we were anxious, as you may suppose, to put 
foot in the Morea. Accordingly my friend and myself took a 
walk in some currant grounds to the north of' the town, until we 
were obliged to return by a signal from tlie brig, which got under 
way at twelve o’clock. The ship was not long in getting out of 
the bay, and before sun-set we had a distant view of a town called 
Messalonge, with a singular-looking double shore at the foot of 
mountains rising one above the other as far as the eye could reach, 
which is, indeed, the appearance of all the country to be seen to 
the north of the gulf of Lcpanto. 
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The next morning we were in the channel, with Ithaca to the 
left or west of us. This island, which is but of small circum¬ 
ference, and which is, as it were, enclosed in a bay formed by 
two promontories of the great island of Celitlonia, is not so rough 
and rocky as the main land to the right. We were close to it; 
and saw a.few shrubs on a brown heathy land, two little towns in 
the hills, scattered amongst trees, and a windmill or two, with a 
tower, on the heights. A small rocky island to the north-east, 
between this island and Santa Maura, is called Tottaco. We 
made but little progress during this day : indeed the boats of thu 
brig were employed in cutting out currant boats from Ithaca, then 
in the possession of the French, but not very strongly garrisoned, 
as you will easily believe, when I tell you, that a month after¬ 
wards, when the Ionian Islands were invested by a I’ritish squa¬ 
dron, the kingdom of Ulysses was surrendered into the hands of 
a serjeant and seyen men. In the night we saw lights in all the 
mountains, which they told us were fires kindled by shepherds, 
whose flocks are not driven down from the hills to the low grounds 
till the beginning of October, when the autumnal rains usually 
commence. 

On the 28th we sailed through the channel between Ithaca 
and the island of Santa Maura, and again saw Celitlonia stretch¬ 
ing farther to the north. We doubled the promontory of Santa. 
Maura, and saw the precipice, which the fate of Sappho, the 
poetry of Ovid, and the rocks so formidable to the ancient ma¬ 
riners, have made for ever memorable. On each side of the. 
head-land is a large cave ; the shore is very bold, anti the height 
very abrupt, but covered on the top with a green shrub or moss. 
You will not expect to hear of any remains of the Temple of 
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At seven in the evening we anchored off Prevesa, and the 
(ireek acting as one of the English Vice-Consuls at that town, 
came on board the brig. His name was Commiuti, or Commi- 
niuti: he was of a tall and uncommonly handsome person and 
face', and dressed in the Creek fashion. We had letters of intro¬ 
duction to his brother, which he opened, but could not, T be¬ 
lieve, read : he was not, however, the less civil; but with a pro¬ 
fusion of compliments, promised to serve us to the extent of his 
power. We signified to him our wish to view the ruins of Nieo- 
polis, in tin; neighbourhood of Prevesa, the next day. “ You 
shall go there with me ; l will get breakfast for you at. seven 
o’clock, or eight, or nine,” said the Vice-Consul. W e told him 
we preferred being oil' very early. “ As early as your Excellen¬ 
cies please— dnpn hi culhtzioiie,” added he with a smile, and lay¬ 
ing great stress on the last words, as if to show that he knew 
vl.at we Englishmen liked. Indeed, in mv short travels, i have 
observed, that a notion obtains very generally, of our countrv- . 
men being great eaters, especially ot flesh, and greater drinkers. 
Erasmus mentions, that “ to cram like an Englishman,” was a 
phrase in his time. 

The -fUli of September we prepared for our landing at Pre¬ 
vesa, a town opposite the mouth of the Ambracian (Julf, and 
built on a neck of land in the country formerly called Epirus. 

Before, however, you commence our tour with us on the main 
land, I must crave your indulgence in listening to some previous 
remarks, by which l shall endeavour to account for, and to ex¬ 
cuse,,one of tin; many deficiencies that you will doubtless discover 
in the ensuing details of our Albanian travels ; I mean an igno¬ 
rance of the exact extent and limits, of the course of the rivers, 
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of the direction of the mountains, and of the relative position 
of the ancient and modern cities of Epirus, the very country 
through part of which we passed. Even a scliool--boy is ashamed 
of seeming* ill-read in geography. It is, however, I believe, very 
true, that this country, which has been the scene of so many Cele¬ 
brated exploits, and which was on the borders of, and has not 
unfrequently been confounded with Greece, has never been ac¬ 
curately described. The accounts of ancient geographers can 
hardly fail to confuse the reader. In some places they seem to 
allude to Epirus according to its most ancient state; in others, 
they talk of the Macedonian division; and sometimes refer to 
that partition which was made of their conquests by the Romans, 
and which gave to the districts to the north and north-east, be¬ 
fore attached to Jllyrieum and Macedonia, the name of New 
Epirus. Ptolemy includes Acarnania and Amphilocbia within 
its limits, which he brings down as far to the south as the mouths 
of the Acheloiis*. 

It would be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to give 
what at any one time were considered to be the actual boun¬ 
daries of the country in question; and you may have ob¬ 
served, that Greek and Latin authors seem aware how little 
they were defined, as they make use of the expression, an Epi¬ 
rote people, rather than a people of Epirus. It was natural that 
a change of masters should cause a change of names; thus the 
districts of Lyncestis, Pelagonia, Orestis, and Elymia, were, 
after their reduction by Philip, called Upper, and afterwards Prce 
Macedonia; and some gave that denomination to the country 


* Lib. iii. cap. 14. 
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adjoining, as far as the coast opposite Corcyra*. The coast, as 
might be expected, has l)een accurately described ; though geo¬ 
graphers are not agfeed whether to begin their detail from the 
shores of Dyrrachium and Apollonia, or lower to the south, with 
Chaonia and the northern extremity of the Acroceraunian moun¬ 
tains : but Strabo, after alluding to the fourteen Epirote nations, 
allows his inability to show the boundaries of their separate states, 
which in his time were not to be discerned. He adds in another 


place, that this country, which, a3 well as Illyricum, though 
rough and mountainous, had been formerly well peopled, was at 
the period in which he wrote, nearly deserted ; and that, where 
there were any inhabitants, they lived in small villages and caves 

(tptnrmf). 

Thus it is that the topography of the interior country 
has been scarcely attempted; for though the names of many 
towns have been mentioned, and Ptolemy in particular gives a 
long list of them,, yet as to the real or relative situations of 
these places little or nothing seems to be known. 1 confess my¬ 
self also to have found very little assistance from the perusal of 
those passages of Polybius and Livy, in which the historians 
treat of the operations of the Roman and Macedonian armies in 
this part of the world. The lives of Pyrrhus, Elaminius, and 
jEmilius, ia Plutarch, give some positions, but are equally un¬ 
satisfactory. The labours of modern authors, which have illus¬ 
trated almost every other part of the world, have done nothing 
towards clearing these difficulties. Celhmus, and Emmius, a 
much more attentive compiler, only repeat the accounts of ancient 


* Strab. lib. vii. 
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writers. Mons. D’Anville felt, and ingenuously confessed, his 
want of information; and, on the face of his map, he invites 
future students to give a more accurate description of Epirus. 
Mr. Gibbon, to whose luminous pages a traveller in Turkey must 
always refer with advantage and delight, has declared, that we 
know less of the country in question than of the wilds of North 
America*. We want a good map of Epirus, says that historian 
in another place ; an observation which he has verilied by his 
own example, having by r a loose expression hi more than one place 
identified that country with Albania. 

The same shade which involved this part of Europe in ancient 
times, seems never to have been dispelled during the middle and 
latter ages. All that we have, till very lately, known of .modern 
Albania is, that it is a province of European Turkey, bounded 
to the north and north-east by a chain of mountains called the 
Black Mountains, dividing it partly from the country formerly' 
called Macedonia, and partly from Servia and Dalmatia ; having 
to the west the gulf of Venice, to the east Macedonia, Thessaly, 
and Greece Proper; and being terminated to the south by the 
gulf, of Lepanto, or, according to some, the gulf of Al ta. This 
extent of country has been divided by the Venetians, l believe, 
into Upper and Lower Albania, the first being supposed to cor¬ 
respond nearly with the ancient Illyricum, and the last with 
Epirus. Some writers, indeed, when speaking of Albania, have 
alluded only to the former, which they would bound to the south 
by an imaginary line separating it from the latter country. 

1 shall have occasion to mention hereafter, that there does 


• Note 40, page 457, cap. 67. 
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obtain amongst tlie inhabitants a notion of a distinction between 
the northern and southern parts; but I have never seen a map 
in which the line of separation is distinctly marked ; and perhaps 
the whole region, even including Acarnania, may 13e correctly 
denominated Albania. 

As the Mahometans themselves know nothing of geography, 
and as they divide the territories they possess into many petty 
governments, with whose limits an European traveller, or even 
resident, is not likely to make himself acquainted, it would be 
unreasonable to expect what might tiiirly be called a modern map 
of any part of Turkey, especially of such a province as Albania. 
The uninterrupted barbarity of its inhabitants, and the partial 
possession of some of its ports by the Venetians, which has intro¬ 
duced^ confused mixture of Italian amongst the Greek and 
Turkish names of towns and districts, have caused such difficulties 
in the delineation of any charts, that nothing cau be. more un¬ 
satisfactory than those which pretend to assist us in our survey. 
The best and latest modern map, that of De La Uocbette, is full 
of inaccuracies and deficiencies, and of little or no service to the 
traveller. The designs or plans of the artist Corouelli, represent 
only the forts and towns upon the coast, such as they were to 
be seen during the more flourishing days of the Venetian repub¬ 
lic. But the present age, which seems to have favoured disco¬ 
veries in every art and science, has added also to our knowledge 
of the modern state of many countries before almost unknown. 

Tiie active spirit of two great nations, to whose generous emula¬ 
tion mankind, when they shall have long recovered from the de¬ 
structive struggles of the mighty rivals, shall bo for ever in¬ 
debted, has in our days explored the remote regions of every 

c 
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quarter of the world ; and it is to one of the vast military enter¬ 
prises of the French, that we owe the first attempt at a detailed 
account of Albania. 1 

In the year some French officers, and members of the 

Oriental Commission of Arts and Sciences, returning from Egypt 
in a tartan of Leghorn, were captured.oft’ Calabria by a 'Tripoli 
corsair. Of these,- Messrs. Bessiers, belonging to the commis¬ 
sion, Poitevin, a colonel of engineers, Charbonnel, a colonel of 
artillery, Guevini, a Maltese inquisitor, and Bouvier, a naval 
officer, were separated from their companions, and carried to 
Ali, a Pasha of Albania, who was then encamped at Butrinto, 
on the coast opposite Corfu, at that time besieged by the Rus¬ 
sians and Turks. They were detained, but treated with distinc¬ 
tion, and employed by the Pasha for nearly two years, and 
during that time collected the notes which were afterwards ar¬ 
ranged by their friend l)r. Poukeville, and published, together 
•with two other volumes on the Morea and Constantinople, written 
by the Doctor, who had himself, after his separation from these 
officers, been confined at Tripolita in the Morea, and in the 
Seven Towers. 

The learned and conjectural part of the book, besides some 
rhetorical flourishes, from which the compiler most unaccountably 
considers himself to be entirely free, is certainly the worst por¬ 
tion of the performance, and must, I presume, be laid at the 
door of the Doctor himself. But notwithstanding all its defects, 
which are numerous, there is not, that I.know, any other book 
which the traveller in Albania can carry with him or consult. 
I have accordingly not scrupled to make use of the French ac¬ 
count, where it is not contradicted by my own. experience and 
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information, as you will observe if you happen to have Dr. Pou- 
kevtile's volume at hand. 

1 am thus explfc.t with you, in order to anticipate an excuse, 
should you ever trace me to the source of my information; for as 
it is my purpose to give you the best account in my power of the 
country through wliiclv we passed, 1 shall not refuse help from 
any quarter, but depend upon your kindness, for not treating me 
as a “fur manifest us —a detected plagiarist.” 

My next letter will fairly land us in Turkey. 

I am, your’s, &c. &c. 


c 2 
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Yrevesa-x-a Description of that Town—The Mouth of the Gulf 
of Arta—Act into—Short Description and Account of Pre¬ 
vesa—and of the Battle which placed the Town in the hands 
of the Turks. 


SIR, 

WE landed at Prevesa daring a shower of rain, and 
with no very agreeable presentiments. The foolish master of an 
English transport lying in the harbour, had come on board, and 
told us most dismal stories of the Turks inhabiting the place. He 
had had a shot fired through his main-mast from some Turkish 
man of war; and one day, w alking in the country, a Turk, to whom 
he had said and done nothing, turned round and fired at him. 
He added, that our Resident at die Court of All, the Pasha of 
the country, was preparing to leave loannina, the capital, being 
unable to bear the insolence of the people. We picked our way 
through several dirty streets, to the house of Signor Commiuti. 
Few places will bear being visited in a rainy day, least of all a 
Turk town, and such a town as Prevesa. 

We found the streets without flags or stone paving of any kind, 
resembling dirty lanes, with wooden huts on each side, exceed¬ 
ingly narrow, and shaded over-head with large rushes or reeds, 
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reaching from the pent* of the houses quite across from one side 
to the other. This contrivance, which must be very agreeable 
in hot weather, did at this time only increase the gloominess of 
the place, and added to the inconvenience of walking, as the rairi 
dripped from the dirty reeds, and made the paths more miry. 
Add to this, the savage appearance of the Turks, each of whom 
carried an immense brace of pistols and a long .knife, sticking out 
from a belt before his waist; and the accommodation we met with 
at the Consul’s house, which seemed wretched to us who were 
just fresh from Christendom, and you will not feel inclined to 
envy our situation. 

You will fancy yourself deep in the distresses of some Scottish* 
tourist, if I entertain you much longer at this rate ; and yet, I 
assure you that, never afterwards during our whole journey, did 
we feel so disheartened, and inclined to turn back, as at this 
instant; and indeed, had the commander of the brig been very 
pressing, I believe that w r e should have consented to go back to 
Patrass, where we were sure of better tare and more comfort with 
the English Consul-General for the Morea, who resides in that 
town. The weather however soon cleared up, and we began to 
feel more resigned to our misery, which is very laughable now, 
but was then wretched enough. 

A circumstance just at that time occurred, which seemed to co¬ 
incide with the report made by the master of the transport; for, 
looking out of the Consul’s window, I saw a young Turk dis¬ 
charge two pistols over a garden-wall, to frighten some G reek ma¬ 
riners who were dancing and singing to the sound of a fiddle. 
The sailors, however, continued their sport; and we soon found 
that there was nothing malicious or unusual in the playfulness of 
the young Mussulman. 
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We dined with the brother of the Vice-Consul; the Vice-Con¬ 
sul himself was absent at loannina; when I was not „so much 
struck with the dinner, and the curious way of' serving it up, one 
dish after the other, of each of which they expect you to eat, as 
with Signor Commiuti being waited upon by his father, an old 
man, and by one of his brothers, I afterwards found it lo be a 
common practice in Greek families, for those who have no money 
to he retainers and attendants to such of their relations as are 
more wealthy ; nor does filial affection or obedience prevent a man 
from exacting the same duties from an indigent parent as he him¬ 
self would perform, were his father to become by any accident 
the richer man of the two. An excessive reverence for wealth is 
the distinguishing characteristic, as it appears to me, of all the 
inhabitants of the Levant. What could Mr. De Guys, in his 
silly parallel between the ancient and modern Greeks, have said 
to such a change of those virtuous customs which would never 
permit a degradation of the dignity of old age ? 

After dinner we paid a visit to the governor of the town, who 
resided within the enclosure of a fort at the lower end of the har¬ 
bour, in a house belonging to Ali Pasha. We walked through a 
long gallery, Open, as is the custom, on one side, and through 
two or three large rooms with naked walls, and no other furniture 
than a low stage running round three sides of the chamber, on 
which, when inhabited, the sofa-cushions are placed. In one of 
these barrack-rooms, for that is the name by which you will best 
comprehend the sort of palace we visited, we found the Gover¬ 
nor, who received us with the grave politeness that seems born 
with every Turk, and who gave us coffee and a pipe; which, I 
believe, you know is the ceremony customary with the people of 
this country on the reception of visitors. The coffee is served 
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up very thick, with the grounds left at the bottom of the cup, 
always without milk, and, except to travellers, who are supposed 
to be accustomed to delicacies, without sugar. The cups are 
very small, not made to stand, but presented in other cups of 
open, work, like our egg-cups or salt-cellars. Tobacco, which 
was uuknown to the Orientals till the middle of the seventeenth 
century, is now the universal luxury of all the inhabitants of the 
Levant; but the Turkey plant is not nearly so pungent and 
strong as that of America and the West Indies, and a habit of 
smoking it is immediately acquired. The pipes' are very long, the 
heads being made of earthen-ware, and the sticks, w hen they are 
best, of cherry-wood. In these the rich are very expensive: * 
they adorn them with amber heads and joints, a pair of which I 
once saw exposed for sale at two thousand piastres, or more than 
a hundred pounds sterling. 

The Governor could not easily be distinguished from the 
shabby-looking Albanian guards that surrounded him ; some of 
them sitting down close to him, and the others standing opposite 
their master, staring and laughing at our conversation. Besides 
the Governor of the fort, there was here also an lutendant of the 
JYlarine, to whom Englishmen generally pay their respects, the 
port being occasionally the resort of sortie of our Adriatic squa¬ 
dron, but whom we did not visit, till our return to this place. 

Prevesa is said to contain about three thousand inhabitants, 
of w hich one-half are Turks. Of these Turks the greater part 
are Albanians, and are to be distinguished as such by their 
dress, manners, and language, with all which I shall hereafter 
endeavour to make you acquainted. The houses of the town are 
all of wood; for the most part with only a ground-door; and, 
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where there is one story, the communication to it is by a ladder 
or wooden steps on the outside, sheltered, however, by the over¬ 
hanging eaves of the roof. In this case, thfe horses and cuttle 
occupy the lower chamber, or it is converted into a warehouse, 
and the family live on the floor above, in which there are seldom 
more than two rooms. This straggling town is placed on the 
longest of one of the extremities of a flat biforked tongue of land, 
that widens towards the point, and is more narrow about three 
miles from the end. This narrow part is the site of Nicopolis. 

A bay, which runs into the land about a mile, forms the har¬ 
bour ; and the other extremity of the tongue, together with the 
opposite promontory, on which Anactorium, according to D’An- 
ville, formerly stood, composes the mouth of the gulf of Am- 
bracia, now called the gulf of Arta. This mouth is about half 
a mile, or a little more, in breadth: Polybius says five stadia, 
and Strabo a little more than four; alluding to this interior 
mouth, and not to that of the harbour, which is formed by the 
point of Prevesa, and the promontory, and' which is nearly a 
mile in breadth. It must be exceedingly difficult for a vessel of 
any size to work into the Gulf; for there is no deep water, ex¬ 
cept close to the town, that on the other side being full of shoals 
and quicksands. 

Were it not for the positive authority, that determines the 
battle of Aetium to have been fought within the promontory in 
the bay that first presents itself on the right hand to a person 
sailing into the Gulf, I should be inclined to think that the action 
took place in the sea between Leucadia and the cape of Prevesa. 
The enormous vessels, of nine or ten banks of oars, in the fleet 
of Antony, under which, to use the expression of i'lorus, the 
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waters groaned, must have scarcely been able to manoeuvre in the 
small basin in the Gulf; and unless the battle was fought without 
the bay, I cannotf understand how the combatants could see the 
runaway Egyptians steering for Peloponnesus, as Plutarch, in 
hU life of Antony, says they did. They might suppose them 
making for that quarter, but they could not see them an in¬ 
stant after they had got out of the Gulf, the exit from which is 
not perceived until you are close to the mouth. 

Either a good part of the low land of the promontory opposite 
Prcvesa, has been formed since the days of Augustus, which is 
extremely probable, or the floating castles of Antony were not so 
large as is usually conceived. The point is not very important: 
it is certain that the battle was fought; and that a naval action, 
for the first and only time in the history of the world, as Madame, 
de Sevigne has remarked before me, decided the fate of an em¬ 
pire. Mons. D’Anville says, that the name of Actium is not 
entirely lost in Ario; but I made every enquiry, and could not 
learn that there was at present a village, or any place so called. 
The Signor Commiuti did inform me, that there was a ruin to be 
seen on the opposite side of the water, on a spot which we after¬ 
wards visited, and saw some trifling remains of a wall built of 
bricks, placed lozenge-wise, and about five feet in height, and so 
disposed as to appear to have been circular. I do not know' who 
had put this notion into the head of our Greek, but he called this 
the wall of the Hippodrome ; and the fine flat which it might 
have enclosed, gives some colour of probability to the suspicion 
that this was the spot chosen by the youth of Ambracia and Ni- 
copolis for the horse and chariot race, and the celebration of the 
Quinquennial games, over which the Lacedemonians presided. 
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The site of Actium itself was lower down in the Gulf, and 
nearer to the head-land laid down in the maps under the name of 
Cape Figalo; but there the ground is rough and uneven, and not 
so well calculated for the course. 

It does not appear that there was anciently any town on the 
site of Prevesa, of which the first notice I have ever seen is, that 
it was besieged by the Venetian Doria in 1572, but relieved by 
the Turks from the interior. Since the invention of gunpowder, 
such a position must have completely commanded the mouth of 
the Gulf, especially as there is no deep water except on the side 
of the town. The Venetians, after repeated contests with the 
Turks, at last possessed themselves of this place as well as of Vo- 
nitza, a town in the Gulf, and of Parga and Butrinto, on the 
coast opposite Corfu. The domain of Prevesa extended into the 
ruins of Nicopolis. 

All these places were ceded to the French by the treaty of 
Campo Formio ; but, during their last war with the Turks, were 
all abandoned, except Prevesa, which the Engineer Richemont, 
and the General La Salcette, were ordered to- protect. The 
Pasha Ali, who had for some time kept up a correspondence with 
the French, appeared at first inactive ; but in the end of August, 
A.D. 1798, some French boats were seized in the Gulf, and the 
Adjutant-General Roze, then in a conference with the Pasha, was 
imprisoned. Immediately the French prepared for the event. 
The municipal guard of the town was organized ; arms and am¬ 
munition were sent to the Sulliote Greeks at war with the Pasha; 
and a redoubt with two pieces of cannon was thrown up on the 
side of Nicopolis. On the night of the 12th November, Ali and 
his two sons, Moqjptar and Veli, with a force amounting to about 
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ten thousand horse and foot, appeared on the mountains imme¬ 
diately above the plain of Nicopolis. At the dawn of day the 
Albanians were pdsted on the hills about two miles above the 
French force, which, instead of remaining to defend the town, 
had marched to the site of the ruins, and were drawn up in a 
long line, with the'redoubt covering one of their wings. 

I had the account from an Albanian who. was in the battle, 
and whc\ confessed that the French force did not amount to more 
than eight hundred men, and all of them infantry. The Albanians 
continued some time on the hills, viewing their enemies in front. 
Their priests, of whom there was a great number, then began to 
pray with a loud voice, and the soldiers joined them in the holy 
exclamations. The whole body remained waving their heads, as 
it was described to me, and as I have myself seen in some reli¬ 
gious ceremonies in Turkey, like a vast field of corn, and calling 
on-the name of Cod with a fervour of tone and action that was 
soon wound up to the highest pitch of fury; as if with one yoice, 
the word was given, “ Out with your swords !” and the Alba¬ 
nian army, both horse and foot, rushed down into the plain. 
The French artillery began to fire; but, in a short time, both 
guns and men were overturned by the Turkish cavalry. The 
rout in an instant became general; and the Albanians entering 
Prevesa with the French, involved many of the inhabitants in a 
promiscuous slaughter;—between Nicopolis and the town the 
plain was strewed with about six hundred dead bodies. Two 
vessels in the harbour, full of fugitives, cut their cables, and 
made for Santa Maura; but one of them, from being overladen, 
or from mismanagement, was swamped, and went down.—Two 
hundred French, with the General La Salcette, and Mons. Ri¬ 
chemont, were taken prisoners, and conveyed to loarmina. 

D 2 
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But the vengeance of tlie Pasha was reserved for the Greek 
inhabitants of the town, two hundred of whom were beheaded 
the clay after the battle, in the presence of Ali'himself. 

The French account accuses both their Sulliote allies, and the 
townsmen of Prevcsa, of having fired upon them during their 
flight. I did not hear of this treachery, although the charge 
inay be true; hut it is excusable in M. Poukeville to shed a tear 
over his brave countrymen, and to record, in an amiable episode, 
the desperate valour of the heroic Richemont, and the fate of 
his friend the young Gabauri, “ connu dans CarmSe par sa beaut6 
et renommS par sa bravurc.” The like was never heard of since 
the days of Nisus and Furyalus. 

Since this event, Prevesa has been in the hands of Ali, who 
has built a fortress at the bottom of the harbour, and also raised 
a battery at the end of the town, commanding the entrance of 
the port. It is the chief sea-port town in Lower Albania, and is 
the continual resort of the G reek boats of the Ionian Isles, which 
exchange their French and Italian manufactures for the oils, 
wools, cattle and timber of Albania. But you must be suffi¬ 
ciently acquainted with Prevesa: I will now conduct you to the 
ruins of Nicopolis. 
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The Ruins of Nicopolis—Preparations for Travelling in Turkey 
—The Dragoman — Servants — Baggage, $c.—Sail down 

the Gulf of Arta to Sulora—The Albanian Guard of Sulora. 


SIR, 

TFIF4 ruins of Nicopolis (which we reached after 
riding slowly for three quarters of an hour through olive groves, 
and a large plain of low shrubs) are more extensive than magni¬ 
ficent, as they cover at intervals the breadth of the isthmus, if 
such it may be called, from the Ionian sea to the gulf of Am- 
bracia: not their shadows, but themselves, stretch from shore to 
shore. After entering at a breach of a wall, wiiieh may be 
traced round several parts of the plains, and which may be con¬ 
jectured to have separated the city from the suburbs, we were 
carried by our guide, the Consul’s brother, to what he called the 
King’s house. This is nothing but the remains of a room, on 
which the paint, of a dusky red and light blue, is still visible, and 
also a small piece of cornice. From this place we scrambled on 
through heaps of ruins over-run with weeds and thistles. These 
ruins are large masses of brick-work, the bricks of which (of that 
sort, I believe, called Roman tile) are much thinner and longer 
than those in use amongst us, and are joined by interstices of 
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mortar as large as the bricks themselves, and equally durable. 
There is a specimen of this sort at Dover Castle. Some of these 
masses are standing, others lying on the groflnd, and there are 
several spbts in the plain so covered with the ruins as to be im¬ 
passable. 

We yvent through an arched gateway, tolerably entire, in the 
largest portion of .the wall that is yet standing > and going to¬ 
wards the Ionian Sea, came to the remains of a theatre, in which 
the semicircle of seats, raised about a foot one above the other, 
is still visible, though destroyed in some places, and choked up 
with earth. Underneath the theatre are several arched caves, 
* which some one had told our Greek, were the dens of the wild 
beasts used in the ancient games. But the arena of the theatre 
could not have been more than twenty-five feet in diameter, and 
therefore not suitable to such exhibitions. The people, who oc¬ 
casionally clamoured for the introduction of gladiators and beasts 
as an interlude, would, in so small a space, have been content to 
do without such spectacles. Indeed the caves appeared to me to 
be formed by the felling of some of the brick-work. 

Proceeding till we came to no great distance from the sea¬ 
shore, we Came to the ruins of a square building, within which, 
half buried in the ground, are several marble troughs; these, 
and the capital of one Corinthian column lying on the ground, 
and the shaft of another enclosed in a wall, were the only pieces 
of marble I saw in the ruins; but many have been carried away 
lately, and employed in the building of the fortress of Prevesa, 
and some also have been preserved as a present to the English 
Resident at the court of ,Ali Pasha. 

Turning round from the sea-shore towards the Gulf, we tra- 
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versed the plain to the north, of the wall, which was also in¬ 
cluded in the suburbs, but is now partly ploughed, and we came 
to an eminence, at\he foot of the hills that terminate the isthmus 
to the north, not far from the shore of the Gulf. On this we 
found the remains of a theatre considerably larger than the one, 
we had before seen, and enclosed on every side: I regret Jo have 
not taken its exact dimensions. It was of stone, and the semi¬ 
circular seats w'ere in many parts entire : a more learned observer 
might perhaps have discovered the orchestra, the pulpitum, the 
proscenium, and all the other appurtenances of the ancient theatre; 
I must content myself with telling you, that it was the least dila¬ 
pidated remain we saw in the ruins of Nicopolis. From , the emi¬ 
nence on which it stands there is the best view of the plain, and 
of the bay of Actium; and the tents of Taurus, the general, of 
Augustus, may have been placed on this very spot. 

I have before told you, that these ruins being nearly all of 
brick, presented us with no very maguificent spectacle ; and yet 
such was the extent of: ground; which they covered—about three 
miles in length from the sea to the Gulf, and perhaps a mile or 
more from the side of Prevesa to the theatre last mentioned—that 
there was something of a melancholy grandeur in the prospect 
before us. Part of the ruins bad been converted into sheep-pens. 
A solitary shepherd was the tenant of Nicopolis,. and the bleating 
of the sheep, the tinkling of their bells, and the croaking of the 
frogs, were the only sounds to be heard within the circuit of a 
city whose population had exhausted whole provinces of their in¬ 
habitants. Calydon, Anactorium, Ambracia, the towns of all 
Acarnania, and part of iEtolia, were stripped of their people and 
ornaments; but the vanity, a favourite one with conquerors. 
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which raised Nicopolis by the desolation of the neighbouring 
states* could not secure for it a long continuation of splendour 
and prosperity. The Emperor J ulian foundf the city in a rapid 
decay ahd in the reign of llonorius, Nicopolis was the property 
of Paula, a Roman matron. The irruption of the Goths imme¬ 
diately, succeeded ; and the city of victory, which was raised by 
Augustus, may perhaps have been tiually ruined by Alaric. 

We returned from the ruins by the side near the sea over a 
green plain, which was the buryiug-place of the city, as some 
tombs lately discovered appear to manifest. We passed through 
the court-yard of a barrack, struck into the olive-grounds, and 
arrived at the Consul’s house, determining to set out for loannina 
the next day. 

From Prevesa to loannina there are two routes. One of these, 
taking a north-easterly direction, crosses the plain of Nicopolis, 
and passes over the mountains belonging to a district now called 
Loru, from a town of that name, at six hours distance from 
Prevesa: thence it runs through a valley, and afterwards over 
rugged hilly ground to Vrontza, a village seven hours from Ioan- 
nina. We were advised, being yet unprovided with a guard, not 
to follow this road, as the country of Loru was at that time not 
quite safe, and were accordingly directed to take the other route 
by Arta, which is considered the longest of the two journies to 
the capital. 

But this is the place to give you some information as to our 
equipage, and the preparation made by us for travelling in Tur¬ 
key. This detail, into winch travellers seldom condescend to 
enter, and which may be a little tiresome, would, however, I be¬ 
lieve, be useful to you, were you to make a tour in the Levant. 
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We had been provided at Patrass with a Greek, to serve as 
dragoman, or interpreter to us; he could not, however, speak the 
Turkish language, which it is not indispensable to know in Alba¬ 
nia, as the Mahometans of the country, for the most part, speak 
Greek. Doubtless, however, it would have been better to have 
procured a person acquainted both with the Turkish and the Al¬ 
banian languages ; and as such servants are to be met with at 
Prevesa, it would have been better if we had delayed to engage 
any one until our arrival at that town. The professional inter¬ 
preters, by which 1 mean those who are in the habit of being 
recommended to travellers, are mostly exceedingly roguish, and 
there is no advantage which they will not endeavour to take, espe¬ 
cially of Englishmen, who are generally suspected to have more 
money than wit. There is a Constantinopolitan proverb which 
runs thus—“ Dio mi guardi (lei Dragotnani io mi guorihro cli > 
cani.” It is as well to know this, for a great deal depends upon 
your choice of a dragoman. He is your managing man -; he 
must procure you lodging, food, horses, and all conveniences; 
must direct your payments—a source of continual disturbance ; 
must support your dignity with the Turks, and show you how to 
make use of the Greeks; he must, consequently, be not only ac¬ 
tive and ingenious, but prompt and resolute. Now you would 
very seldom find a Greek deficient in the former, or possessed of 
the latter qualifications: in this respect, their very dress i$ against 
them. Those who have been in Turkey, know that it is con¬ 
trary to the nature of things, for a man in the G reek habit to 
talk in any other than the most submissive cringing tone to u 
Turk; and on this account it is always preferable to engage a 
person accustomed to wear the dress of a Frank, a name that in- 

E 
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eludes all those of whatever nation, who arc dressed in the small¬ 
clothes, the coat, and the hat, of civilized Europe. Such persons 
are often to be met with at Malta, or any of the ports of the 
Levant; they are natives of the islands of the Archipelago, who 
have lived in the service of foreigners at Constantinople, and 
know how to assume an air of importance, and even ferocity, in 
presence of a Turk, with the utility of which a traveller does not 
become immediately acquainted. The Greek appears to feel him¬ 
self free the moment he places the hat upon his head, and throws 
away the cap, which, in our own times, and in another country, 
was the badge of liberty. 

Our dragoman was recommended to us as the most upright of 
men; but we found him to be one of those servants whose good 
conduct does not so much depend upon their own probity, as 
upon the vigilance of their masters. He never lost an opportu¬ 
nity of robbing us. lie was very zealous, bustling, and talka¬ 
tive ; and when we had him, we thought it would be impossible 
to do without him; when he was gone, we wondered how we had 
ever done with hirm However, he was a good-humoured fellow, 
and having his mind intent upon one sole thing, that is, making 
money of us, was never lazy, or drunken, or out of the way: 
he was up early and late ; for he always slept upon his saddle¬ 
bags without undressing. Ilis name was George; but he was 
usually called Mister George —Kire yorge (Kwji r« 

We had only one English servant with us, who was my Friend’s 
valet; for I was fortunately disappointed the day before 1 left 
London, of the man who was to have accompanied me in our 
travels: I say fortunately, because English servants are rather 
an incumbrance than a use in the Levant, as they require better 
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accommodation limn their masters, and are a perpetual source of 
blunders, quarrels, and delays. Their inaptitude at acquiring 
any foreign language is, besides, invincible, and seems more stupid 
in a country where many of the common people speak three, and 
some four or five languages. Our baggage was weighty ; but, I 
believe, we could not have done well with less, as a large quantity of 
linen is necessary for those who are much at sea, or travel so fast 
as not to be able to have their clothes washed. Besides four 
Targe leatliern trunks, weighing about eighty pounds when full, and 
three smaller trunks, we had a canteen, which is quite indispen¬ 
sable ; three l>eds, with bedding, and two light wooden bedsteads* 
The latter article some travellers do not carry with them ; but it 
contributes so much to comfort and health, as to be very recom- 
mondable. We heard, indeed, that in Asiatic Turkey you can¬ 
not make use of bedsteads, being always lodged in the khans or 
inns ; but in Europe, where you put up in cottages and private 
houses, they are always serviceable, preserving you from vermin, 
and the damp of mud floors, and possessing advantages which 
overbalance the evils caused by the delays of half an hour in pack¬ 
ing and taking them to pieces. 

We were also furnished with four English saddles and bridles, 
which was a most fortunate circumstance, for we should not have 
been able to ride on the high wooden pack-saddles of the Turkish 
post-horses ; and though wc might have bought good Turkish 
saddles, both my Friend and myself found them a very uncom¬ 
fortable seat for any other pace than a walk. 

Whilst on the article of equipage, I must tell you, that as all 
the baggage is carried on horses, it is necessary to provide sacks 
to carry all your articles. These sacks you can gc ': of a very 
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useful kind in the country. They are made of three coats; the 
inner one of waxed canvass, the second of horse-hair doth, and 
the outward of leather. Those which we bought at Ioannina 
were large enough to hold, each of them, a bed, a large trunk, 
and one or two small articles; and they swing like panniers at 
each side of the horse. 

Some travellers - prefer a large pair of saddle-bags, and to 
have a large chest or trunk, which they send round by sea to 
meet them, or leave at one fixed spot; but this is a bad plan: 
the saddle-bags will not carry things enough for you; and then 
to have your wardrobe at any fixed spot, binds you to one 
route, and prevents you from taking advantage of opportunities. 
As to sending baggage round by sea, it is a very hazardous expe¬ 
riment : we were detained three weeks at Gibraltar, waiting for 
clothes which, as we rode from Lisbon to Cadiz, we had ordered 
to be sent by sea. 

A traveller in this country should provide himself w T ith dollars 
at Malta, in a sufficient quantity to defray the charges of his 
whole tour in European Turkey. These he will be able to ex¬ 
change without any loss at Patrass, or elsewhere, for Venetian 
zequins, which are golden coins, and much more portable 
Having lodged your dollars in the hands of the merchant in the 
Levant, you may take bills, to save you the risk and trouble of 
carrying money, upon the most respectable Greeks in the towns 
through which you mean to pass. This is a better scheme than 
that of travelling with bills drawn upon Constantinople, where 
the exchange is very fluctuating, and oftener against than for 
the English merchant. The accounts in Turkey are kept in 
piasters, "When you can get seventeen and a half of these for 
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the credit of a pound sterling, you may consider the exchange 
at par. 

There .are several gold coins current in Turkey; the smallest 
of which is a pretty coin, worth two piasters and a half, or in 
some places a little more. The Venetian zequin varies in value 
from ten to eleven piasters. Of the money made of silver, much 
debased, there are pieces of two piasters and a half, of two piasters, 
and of one piaster: besides these, there are small coins called paras, 
forty of which go to a piaster, and which are very thin, and not 
so big as a note water. The asper, which is the third of a para, 
I never saw; and copper there is none. It is necessary to be 
cautious in procuring money in Turkey, as from the great variety 
and changeable value of the coin, and also from the number of 
bad pieces in circulation, it is a very easy matter to be cheated, 
and the Greeks are generally ready to do a traveller that serv ice. 

Equipped in the manner which I have thought it necessary to 
premise, we procured a large boat to convey us down the Gulf, 
as far as a place called Salora, the scale of Arta; and, on the 

1st of October, in the forenoon, proceeded on our journey. We 

sailed part of the way, being assisted by a strong breeze, the fore¬ 
runner of a thunder-storm that was collecting over the mountains 
to the north; and were rowed by our six boatmen the remainder 
of the distance. 

The Gulf runs in a south-easterly direction ; and, in what may 
be called the jaws of it, there is, on the northern side, a large 
bay, forming the long beach of Nicopolis ; and on the south, the 
bay of Aclium and the promontory of that name, now called 
Cape Figalo. Beyond Figalo is the other bay, containing in a 
deep woody recess the town of Yonitza; and there are many cir- 
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cular inlets or smaller bays on both sides of the Gulf. The 
country on every side is mountainous, but less so to the south 
than to the north, as, near Vonitza, there are low hills and val- 
lies clothed with an agreeable verdure. The prospect, however, 
is terminated on every side with tremendous rocks; and as the 
entrance.to the Gulf is winding, and therefore not perceptible in 
many points, the whole expanse of water has the appearance of a 
large fresh lake, and did indeed put me somewhat in mind of 
Loch Lomond. A woody island, where there is a monaslerv, 
and some small rocks, with which the sea is studded to the east 
of V onitza, served to strengthen the illusion. 

In two hours and an half we had reached the place of our des¬ 
tination, where we had been informed w'e should find horses, and 
be enabled to proceed to Aria the same evening. Salora, about 
twelve miles from Prevesa by water, on the northern side of the 
Gulf, was the name of this place ; but we were surprised, after 
having heard that it was the scale or port of Arta, to find that 
there was only one house there, and a new-built barrack at a 
little distance. 

We landed, just in time to avoid the storm, at a little rugged 
pier, and put the baggage under cover, at the same time deliver¬ 
ing a letter, given us by the Vice-Consul's brother at Prevesa, to 
the Greek inhabiting this wretched-looking place, which we found 
was the custom-house. The Greek, who was collector of the 
duties, was extremely civil to us; but said, that there were only 
four horses ready, and that we should be obliged to sleep in the 
adjoining barrack. 

After accusing ourselves for not haviag sent before us from Pre¬ 
vesa, in order to procure horses, we, of course, consented to what 
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we could not prevent, and were shown into the barrack. This also 
belonged to Ali Pasha, or, as he is called throughout his extensive 
dominions, the V izier, the denomination of every Pasha of three tails: 
it had only been built two years. The under part of it was a stable, 
and ‘the upper, to which the ascent was by a flight of stone stairs, 
consisted of a long open gaflerv of wood, with two rooms at one 
end of it, and one at the other. In the single room, which was 
locked up, the Vizier w as accustomed to lodge when he visited 
the place; but the other two rooms were appropriated to ten 
Albanian soldiers, placed there to protect the custom-house, 
which it is of some importance to guard, as Salora is the chief, if. 
not the only scale (to use a Levant phrase), through which the 
imports and exports of all Lower Albania are obliged to pass, and 
which levies a duty of three per cent, upon all imported merchan¬ 
dize belonging to a Turk, and of four per cent, upon the goods of 
the Christian trader. 

We were introduced to the Captain of this guard ; and, as we 
passed that evening and the next day and night in the barrack, 
we had at once an initiation into the way of life of the Albanian 
Turks. It was impossible for any men to have a more unsavoury 
appearance ; and though the Captain, whose name, by the wav, 
was Elmas, was a little cleaner than the others, yet he was not 
much to be distinguished from his soldiersj except by a pair of 
sandals, and a white thin round stick, which he used in walking, 
and which, like the vine rod of the Roman centurions, is a badge 
belonging to, or affected by, the better sort of soldiers in Turkey. 
Notwithstanding, however, their wild and savage appearance, we 
found them exceedingly mild and good-humoured, and with man¬ 
ners as good as are usually to be found in a garrison. 
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We put up our beds in one of tlieir apartments, and were soon 
well settled. Immediately on our entrance the Captain gave us 
coflee and pipes ; and, after we had dined in our own room on 
some fish, bread, and wine, he begged us to come into his cham¬ 
ber and pass the evening with him, to which we consented. 'The 
only furniture in the soldier’s apartment was a raised low stage, 
like that used in a-kennel, and upon this, covered with a mat, we 
seated ourselves cross-legged next to the Captain. This officer 
lived in a very easy familiarity with his men; but had a most 
perfect controul over them, and they seemed to do every thing 
, he wished very cheerfully. 

All the Albanians strut very much when they walk, projecting 
their chests, throwing back their heads, and moving very slowly 
from side to side; but Elmas had this strut more than any man 
perhaps wc ever saw afterwards; and as the sight was then quite 
new to us, we could not help staring at the magisterial and super¬ 
latively dignified air of a man with great holes in his elbows, and 
looking altogether, as to his garments, like what we call a bull- 
beggar. 

After walking about in the walled enclosure of the barrack, and 
enjoying the last rays of the setting sun that were gilding the 
woody hills and the towers of Vonitza on the other side of the Gulf, 
we again seated ourselves at the never-failing coffee and pipe, to 
which the liberality of the Captain had added some grapes, and, 
by the help of our dragoman, kept up a conversation of some 
length with the Albanians. 1 

You may suppose that an Englishman has many articles about 
him to excite the curiosity of such people; but we found this 
curiosity, though incessant, to be by no means impertinent or 
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troublesome. They took up our watch-chains and looked at 
them, then looked at each other, and smiled. They did not ask 
a great many questions, but seemed at once satisfied, that the 
thing was above their comprehension ; nor did they praise, or 
appear to admire much, but contented themselves with smiling, 
and saying nothing, except “ English goods! English goods !" 
01', to give it you in their Creek, “ zrgxy/xxlx 'lyyxitrixx ! ■argdy/AMlet 
lyyXimxx!” A glass of marascino was given to Captain El mas, 
and another offered to one of his men, who refused it, being, as 
he said, under an oath not to touch any thing of the kind. Is 
not this self-denial, called kegging by the Irish ? Elmas drank 
seven or eight glasses of aniseed aqua vita?, and said it gave him 
an appetite. 

About seven, the Albanians made preparations for their supper, 
by washing hands. Dragoman George said, “ It these fellows 
did not do this they would stink like the Jews.”—The Turks 
think that the Christians stink. 

They placed a round table, raised on two strips of wood three 
inches from the ground, before the Captain, and the men sat 
round on mats on the floor. The supper was fish fried with oil, 
which they ate with their fingers out of one dish, and curded 
goat’s milk with bread; but in this second course, they made use 
of horn spoons. 

After supper the Captain washed hands with soap, inviting us 
to do the same, for we had eaten a little with them. He put the 
ewer into my lap; but he would not give the soap into my hands, 
though I was sitting close to him, but put it on the floor within 
an inch of me. This he did with so singular an air, that I en¬ 
quired of George the meaning of it; and found, that in Turkey 
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there is a very prevalent superstition against giving soap into an¬ 
other’s hands: they think it will wash away love. 

We now smoked, ate grapes, and conversed; and every thing 
was much to our satisfaction, except the habit, to which we were 
not then familiarized, of frequent and most violent eructation 
from our hosts. The Turks continue at this spoil so long, and 
are so loud, as to make it appear that they do it on purpose ; 
and I once heard that it is done by visitants as a compliment, to 
show their host that they have digested his good fare. The 
Moors of Barbary continue croaking for live minutes. Persons 
of all ranks allow themselves this liberty (1 have noticed it in the 
divan at Constantinople) without shame or restraint; but they 
would look upon an indecency', however accidental, of another 
kind, as a pollution and an affront. 

We retired to bed before ten ; and the Albanians pulling out 
their pistols from their waist, loosening their girdles, and wrap¬ 
ping themselves up in their shaggy great coats (or capotes), lay 
down and slept upon their mats. 

It rained hard the next day, and we spent another evening 
with our soldiers. The Captain Elmas tried a line Manton gun 
belonging to my Friend, and hitting his mark every time, was 
highly delighted, and offered to receive it in exchange for his 
own ; but being informed that it was intended for the Vizier his 
master, he did not press the bargain. 

This day we observed one of the soldiers rubbing, or rather 
kneading, one of his comrades forcibly on the neck and arms, and 
pulling his joints. This is the Albanian cure for a cold in the 
limbs. 

We were now quite familiar, and on very easy terms together. 
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In the evening they laughed and sung, an J were in high spirits : 
one of them, as in other small societies, was tUeir butt, and they 
made us the instruments of their jokes against him. We were 
enquiring names: one of them was “ Abdoul,” another “ Yat- 
chee,” and a third we were told to call “ Zourlos.” This person 
did not seem pleased with our dwelling on his name, and it was 
not long before we learnt that we had been calling him " Block¬ 
head,” the interpretation of the modern Greek word with which 
we had addressed him. 

They finished our entertainment by singing some songs both 
in Albanian and modern Greek. One man sung, or rather re¬ 
peated in loud recitative, and was joined in the burthen of thq 
song by the whole party. The music was extremely monotonous 
and nasal; and the shrill scream of their voices was increased by 
each putting his hand behind his ear and cheek, as a whipper-in 
does when rating hounds, to give more force to the sound. They 
also dwelt a considerable time on the last note (as long as their 
breath would last), like the musicians of a country church. One 
of the songs was on the taking of Prcvesa, an exploit of which 
the Albanians arc vastly proud; and there was scarcely one of 
them in which the name of Ali Pasha was not roared out, and 
dwelt upon, with peculiar energy. Ali is, indeed, a very great 
man, as you will be inclined to acknowledge, if you have the pa¬ 
tience to proceed with me on my journey. 
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The Presents customary in the Levant—Route from Salora to 
Arta—Description of that Town—The Site of Ambracia — 
Of Ambracus—Departure from Arta. 


SIR, 

ON Tuesday, the 3d of October, we were up at half 
past five in the morning; but it was not till eight that we were 
fairly oft' from Salora, after having presented our friend the 
Captain Elmas with what we were told, was the proper sum— 
twenty piasters. You may be astonished at a present of this 
kind to an Officer, especially as you may have read of travellers 
taking about with them cloth, snuff-boxes, guns, pistols, and 
other articles of English manufacture, in order to repay the libe¬ 
rality of their hosts. But let me observe, that to carry about 
goods for this purpose is exceedingly troublesome, and quite un¬ 
necessary, as the delicacy of no soul in the Turkish empire is to 
be hurt by a repayment of kindness in hard money. You can¬ 
not, it is true, unless you are extremely rich, do this with the 
Pashas and great men; but to them it is not really necessary to 
make any present, particularly as the officers of their courts will 
sufficiently empty your purse. It is a difficult thing to know 
what to give on different occasions, and this embarrassment is 
one of the most unpleasant, and perpetually recurring, of any 
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attending a Turkish tour; but as a traveller has to make these 
presents every day of his journey, that he is lodged in a private 
house, and that is generally the case in Turkey in Europe, he 
must by degrees govern his conduct by something like a general 
rule, lie will very soon learn not to measure his benevolence, by 
the appearance of satisfaction in those to whom he giv<;.s ; for a 
Turk never says “Thank-yeand a Creek never cries “ Enough.” 
No favours are ever granted in Turkey without the hope, and ex¬ 
pectation of reward. This is true of both the Mahometans, and 
the Christmas, and we found it so, before we had been a week in 
the country. 

But we must hasten to set out for Arta. AVe had ten horses :* 
four for ourselves and servants, four to carry the baggage, and 
two, for two of the soldiers of the barrack, who were to go with 
us by way of guard, of which we afterwards learnt there was no 
necessity, the country between Salora and Arta being quite 
secure. 

Our horses were very small and lean, apparently just caught 
from grass, and had no shoes, two of them being in milk, and 
followed by their foals. These, however, were not the regular 
post-horses, w hich, as we had no direct order from the Pasha, 
we were not yet able to procure, but were some that had been 
hired for us for thirty-five piasters, at a village between Aria and 
Salora. The post-horses themselves, though shabbv-looking 
things, are generally tolerable hacks, and manage very well in 
the steep rocky paths they are obliged to traverse. 

Eor the first mile and a half from Salora, the road was in a 
north-easterly direction, on a stone causeway crossing a marsh, 
on which we saw flocks of wild swans, and many other aquatic 
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birds. This marsh, which extends to a considerable distance to 
the west, and tor several miles, with some intervals of cultivation, 
to the north-west, is partly formed by the waters of a stream 
flowing from near a village in the hills, called Velistri, and cor¬ 
responding, according to the Frenchman’s geography, with the 
Acheron. This district, from the plain of Nicopolis, certainly was 
the country of the Cassoporan Epirotes. At present it belongs, 
partly to the territory of Arta, and partly to the canton of Loru. 

Having crossed the marsh, we came into a green plain of some 
extent, covered in part with brushwood, and in many places so 
swampy, that the baggage-horses fell down repeatedly; and, as 
it ra iled violently, we had a very slow and uncomfortable ride, 
until we came near Arta, when the sky cleared, and the sun 
shone. We had passed one small village about three hours from 
Salora, and the road, from our leaving the marsh, had been over 
the plain, which was bounded on every side, except that of the 
Gulf, by mountains, and which, though cultivated in some spots, 
appeared to serve principally as a pasture for horses, and bullocks. 
Our last hour’s ride was through a lane pitched with large pebbles, 
and having hedges on each side, that served os fences for vine¬ 
yards and olive groves, and gardens of orange, lemon, pome¬ 
granate, and lig-trees. Attached to some of these gardens were 
neat-looking cottages, and the approach to Arta, was in every 
respect picturesque, and agreeable. 

Coming near the town, we passed over a strong stone bridge 
across the river ol Arta, which is in this place of considerable 
breadth, and very rapid, and which bending round, forms a pe¬ 
ninsula. On this peninsula the town stands. Entering the town, 
we saw on our right hand, a large Greek church in a dilapidated 
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suite. W e afterwards learnt, that it had been partly built with 
the remains of marble columns, some only of which were still to 
be seen inserted in'the walls; the remainder having been carried 
away by the Turks, to adorn a mosck. A little farther on, also 
on the right hand, and seated on an eminence, was a handsome- 
looking house belonging to the Vizier, and having the appear¬ 
ance, like most of the best dwellings in the country, of having 
been very lately built. We arrived at the custom-house at Arta 
about one o’clock; but, notwithstanding we hud been nearly five 
hours coming from Salora, the distance could not have been more 
than twelve, or thirteen miles. 

The distances in Turkey are very difficult to be ascertained*, as 
the ) 7 are measured by the time taken by a horse with baggage in 
going from one place to another. This, to be sure, is a very un¬ 
certain measurement; but if you allow three miles to every hour, 
you will he perhaps as near the mark as possible. We, however, 
had not gone at that rate from Salora, owing to various diflicul- 
ties and stoppages by the way. 

We rode into the lower part, or warehouse of the custom¬ 
house, which was half filled with bales of coarse woollen cloth and 
leather, and delivered the letter we had brought from Prcvesa to 
the collector of the duties. He was very polite, kind, and com¬ 
municative, and showed us up stairs, where we were surprized to 
see the house furnished with chairs and tables, and ornamented 
with old portraits ; all which signs of civilization were accounted 

* Mr. Cell has been very particular in his measurements, and seems to have 
followed a plan which 1 had always adopted, before I was aware that it had 
been pursued by that intelligent traveller, that of carrying a watch in the 
hand, 
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for by the place having been the property of a Venetian, and the 
residence of the French Consul, before that minister was re¬ 
moved from A rta to loannina. Our civil Cre£k provided us with 
a house to lodge in for the night; and a very comfortable house 
it was: that is, comfortable by comparison with our quarters at 
Prevesa, by which town it would be very unfair to estimate the 
interior of the country. Properly speaking, the word comfort 
cannot be applied to any thing 1 ever saw out of England, which 
any one in my place, w ho was not afraid of being taken for a 
downright prejudiced national blockhead, would confess. 

The remainder of the day of our arrival was very fine, and we 
bad an opportunity of surveying the town, which seemed tolerably 
dean, with streets partly paved, and not so narrow, as usual in the 
Levant, and free from unpleasant smells. The bazar , or street 
where the principal shops were, was well furnished with the commo¬ 
dities in request in Turkey. As the shops in these bazars have no 
windows to them, but arc inclosed by wooden shutters, which, 
being removed in the day-time, leave them quite open, like a 
stall, the artisan and his goods are exposed, as it were, in the 
street. This, which has a poor effect when the tradesmen’s arti¬ 
cles are few, and of the common sort, produces a very gay 
appearance in rich cities. 

A rta is not very splendid in this particular, but contains some 
very decent houses, and not in the oriental style, which may be 
accounted for by the length of time the Venetians possessed a 
footing in the neighbourhood. Until lately there was a conside¬ 
rable French establishment in the place, employed in the expor¬ 
tation of timber for ship-building at Toulon; but the town, once 
so considerable as to have given its name to the neighbouring 
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•Gulf, has declined since Ioannina has begun to flourish under All; 
who governs Al ta, before the seat of an independent pasha, by an 
officer of his owif, with the title of Aga. There are, however, 
still about a thousand houses (so our Greek told us), or between 
five and six thousand inhabitants in the town, of which not a 
fourth part are Mahometans, and it is still a depot of many va¬ 
luable articles of merchandize. 

In the warehouses of the Greeks there arc threads, cottons, un¬ 
dressed wools, thick cloths, leather, silk and cotton stuffs. l>ut 
the collector of the duties informed us, that the inhabitants were 
become very lazy, preferring the cultivation of a lew acres, which 
furnished them with a competence, to being engaged in trade.* 
T! ■ ’airsuits of agriculture might, however, be exceedingly profi- 
1 for the soil in the neighbourhood produces a valuable grape ; 
t ' cco, w liich is much esteemed, barley, oats, and maize, and 
» or grains of a good quality. The traders of the Ionian islands 
also resort to the plain of Avta for their cattle, sheep, and pigs. 

The 'I’urks must have formerly considered this place of some 
importance, for on an eminence a little to the east of the town, 
there is a fortress, once of considerable strength, but now in a 
state of decay. This we visited, having been informed that we 
should there perceive some remains, many pieces of marble having 
been already discovered and carried away from that spot. The 
only vestiges, however, of antiquity to be seen, were the enormous 
stones composing the lower part of the wall of the castle toward* 
the east, one of which I found to be fourteen i’eet and a half long, 
and between five and six feet broad, and the remainder seemed of 
the same size. 

It is impossible to doubt that these stones are a part of 

c 
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some very ancient building; they have that massy character of 
Greek remains, which it is not easy to mistake; for though the 
edifices of the ancients were not, it should seem, so extensive and 
large as those of the moderns, yet their component parts, the 
stones with which they were built, were carved of a size that we 
have been either not able, or not willing to imitate. This distinc¬ 
tion would strike any one entirely ignorant of architecture, and is 
found more in the works of the early Greeks than in those of later 
times, and of the Romans. The line where the old wall ends, and 
the modern superstructure begins, is distinctly marked, and these 
remains must point out the former site of some strong town, but 
’not that of Ambracia, which was situated at a little distance from 
the lower bay of the Gulf and near which , descending from 
Mount Stympe, and the country of the Faronei, the river Arach- 
thus flowed, and afforded a short passage oj a few stadia from 
the Gulf to the city*. Cut Arta is between seven and eight miles 
from the mouth of the river, which, if it be, as Mr. D’Anville 
gives it, the Arachthus, should show near its banks some vestiges 
of Ambracia. But I did not hear of any remains in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, except in the hills to the east, called Callidromos, 
which had been visited by an English gentleman, whose learning 
and long residence in the country, will render any account that 
he may choose to give of Albania, of the most inestimable value to 
the traveller. 

From the fortress there is the best view of the surrounding 
country. The territory of Arta may be from twenty-seven to 
thirty miles in circumference, bounded by mountains to the north 


* Strabon. lib. vii. 
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and north-east, and also to the west; by the Gulf to the south, 
and by low hills to the east. The town stands at a mile and a 
half, or two miles* distance, from the north-eastern mountains. 
On the other side of the low hills terminating the plain, about 
four or five miles to the east, there is another river, that, about 
six miles from its mouth, divides and incloses within its two 
branches, a fertile plain, called by the Italians Terra Nova, and 
inhabited, says Poukeville, by Jews, exiled Venetians, and some 
Greeks from the Ionian Isles. One might be perhaps inclined to 
place Ambracia somewhere in Terra Nova, as corresponding more 
exactly with the i*wos, the lower part of the Gulf, than the plain 
of Arta, which is not more than fifteen miles, or half way down.' 
In that case, the river of Arta could no longer bo the Arachthus, 
but the Charadnis; and the massy stones of the castle would be 
supposed to indicate the site of Ambracus, a town near that river, 
and described as defended by strong walls, 'lying in a marsh with 
only one path to it, and that narrow, and constructed on a raised 
mole, and as being opportunely situated for the annoyance both 
of the territory and (oxen of Ambracia*. 

The whole of the plain is marshy ; the road of the lane through 
which we passed, is a raised causeway ; and the similarity of sound 
in the two names, w ill account for the site of Ambracus being for 
a long time mistaken for that of Ambracia. Yet all this is pure 
conjecture. The hill of the fortress is like the Pyr rheum; and 
Livy’s description, in the fourth chapter of the thirty-eighth 
book, seems to allude to the very spot on which Arta now 
stands. But how could the historian trace the Arachthus from 
Acarnania ? We must make an end of our enquiries. 

* l’olyb. lib. iv. cap. 61 . 
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After strolling about the town until sun-set, the Greek collec¬ 
tor joined us at our lodging, and took a dish of tea with us, 
which, besides its other qualities that render it the best travelling 
commodity in the world, is also a great cement of society, being 
a rarity in the Levant. The same person provided horses to be 
ready early the next morning, for which we paid him beforehand, 
being warned, that many travellers, Albanian soldiers, and Greek 
merchants, had often contrived to pursue their journey, without 
settling for their conveyance. 

We had little sleep, being disturbed by a party of Greeks 
fiddling and dancing in the room next to us, and were up the next 
morning at sun-rise; but wc did not mount until eight o’clock. 
There was a long quarrel between the different owners of the 
horses, respecting the weight of the baggage, and each peasant 
was anxious that his own beast might not be overloaded: then 
there was a want of ropes ; and they did not know how to put on 
the English saddles, which they would not place on the horse’s 
back, for fear of galling it, but on a high dirty pad. These 
difficulties occurred every day of our travels, and we never were 
less than two hours getting under way, as a sailor would term 
it—a delay sufficient to try the patience of the most enduring 
temper. 

We dropped our soldiers of the Salora barrack at Arta, and 
took two more from that town, as we had to cross a mountainous 
country, considered at that time rather suspicious, and over which 
1 will proceed with you in my next letter. 
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Route from Aria to the Kan of St. Dimetre—From St. Dirnetrc 
to loannina—First Fiexv, and Entry into that Citi/—Recep¬ 
tion of Travellers. 


SIR, 

WE left Arta by the same road through which we 
had entered it, and passed over the bridge, but we then turned to 
the right, and took a north-easterly direction for a short time by 
the side of the river. We met long strings of horses loaded with 
goat-skins full of wine, for it was about the middle of the vintage. 
We observed that the hairy side of the skin was turned inwards, 
and this circumstance accounted lor the unpleasant strong savour 
of the goat in the new wine. Passing a little farther, we saw 
them treading out the liquor in tubs by the hedge-side, over 
which, the persons employed in gathering were emptying out the 
grapes from small wicker baskets. 

Just before we left the banks of the river to the eastward, we 
passed on our left hand a line cedar, and the largest plane tree I 
have ever seen, except that so celebrated at V r oslizza, in the Morea. 
We now took a northern direction, skirting a large pi un or marsh, 
that stretched down to the Gulf on the left, an i was in spots 
covered with maize and rice. On the right were the stony lulls, 
that advance within a short distance to the north of Arta, and are 



the roots of the immense mountains that (ill the country from the 
plains of Arta, as far to the west as the Ionian Sea, and as far 
to the north and north-cast as the plain of Ioannitia. These 
seem to he rather masses than ranges of mountains, and it is, 
therefore, almost impossible to ascertain the direction in which 
they run. 

After two hours ride from Arta, vre came to a hut on an 
eminence to our right, at which place was a military post, and 
where we had been recommended to take an additional guard 
with us. We halted a few minutes, and were joined by four 
Albanian soldiers, armed with their long guns and sabres. A 
'little way farther on, the path left the plain, which we saw ex¬ 
tending before us, with a village at a distance; and turning to the 
north-east, we struck into the mountains. We travelled in a 
ravine, as it were, for some time; for the hills rose abruptly and 
close to us on each side, and our path occasionally was along a 
water-course, whose banks were covered with brushwood. Just 
in this spot our guard, very probably for the sake of making 
their attendance appear to be necessary, desired us to keep close 
together, as this was the place, they said, where the robbers, the 
xXtffo.f (a word very frequently in the mouth of an Albanian), 
most commonly made their attack. 

Our four men continued with us for two hours, till wc came to 
a part of the road where there was a village in the bosom of a 
nill to the right, prettily interspersed with trees and gardens, and 
having a house belonging to the Vizier. Here the guard left us 
to return to their station, telling us that our own two soldiers and 
ourselves (for we were well armed) would be sufficiently formi¬ 
dable to put us out of all apprehension for the rest of the road. 

The Vizier had almost cleared this part of the country of rob- 
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bers; but there.were still some suspicious spots, through which a 
traveller, whose purpose it is to proceed, and not to light, would 
choose to provide a* guard. That which we had passed was one 
of them, and we were afterwards told of another. 

We had as yet travelled in a narrow valley ; and just as we 
came to a spot where the hills seemed to stop all further progress, 
we ascended a mountain-path to the north, and in a short time 
stopped to refresh at one of those fountains which are so common 
all over Turkey. Turning round, we had a line prospect of the 
plain of A rta, and of the Gulf at a distance, looking, as it were, 
through an immense telescope, or vista, formed by the hills on 
each side of the road we had passed. 

At one o’clock we moved forwards, still ascending, and came 
to a place where there was a path over the country to the right 
(the north-east), to Zeitoun, a port near Thermopylae; and also 
another to the left, down the mountains to the country of Sulli, 
and Parga, and the coast of the Ionian Sea. The scenery on 
each side of us was most beautiful, the hills being covered with 
lofty forests; but before us the road appeared to lead through a 
country much more bleak and rocky. It began to rain a little. 

George, our dragoman, told us this spot had formerly been 
very famous for robbers, and complained that our guard ought 
not to have left us; and just as we entered a small wood, a gun 
was discharged at a short distance from us. I had a little before 
seen a shepherd on an eminence above us, stalking “ gigantic” 
through the mist, and was told that it was he who had discharged 
the nVUsket; and, indeed, we soon came to where two other shep¬ 
herds were standing near the path; but a person who had his 
notions of the pastoral life from a visit to Salisbury Plain, and 
from the pleasing pictures of an Arcadian romance, would never 
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have guessed at the occupation of these tremendous-looking fel¬ 
lows. They had each of them pistols, and a large knife, stuck in 
their belts; their heads were covered, and their faces partly 
shaded by the peaked hoods of their shaggy capotes; and leaning 
on their long guns, they stared eagerly at the 1’ranks and the 
umbrellas, with which they were, probably, as much taken, as 
were we with their uncouth and ferocious appearance. Their 
(locks of sheep and goats were feeding at a distance on the sides 
of the hills; but several of their large rough dogs, with their 
pricked ears and bushy tails, were roused by our presence, and 
howled at us as our train of horses wound along the path close 
by them. 

These dogs are not unlike the true shepherd breed of England, 
except that they are larger (being as big nearly as a uiastilf), and 
have their heads more sharp, and their tails more curled and 
bushy ; and, whatever change may have taken place in the men 
of the country, they have not degenerated from their Molossian 
ancestors. 

We soon saw another country-lodge of the Vizier's to the right, 
with a few trees round it, and a small church near it; and we 
then came, in a short time, to a chasm in the road, made by a 
winter torrent. 

Winding along the sides of the hills, we passed a hamlet of three 
or four houses and a church, that is, a small stone house contain¬ 
ing one room, with only one small window, and only to be dis¬ 
tinguished by a stone cross rudely carved over the door. They 
told us that service was performed at this place about once in 
two months, and that then it was resorted to by the inhabitants 
of the hamlets within eight or ten miles. 

At half past three we arrived at a kan by the road-side, where 
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w us a yard and stable, a barrack for passengers to sleep in, and 
a little wine-house. i At this place four paras are demanded for a 
loll from every Greek passenger. The road, which had been for 
three hours very mountainous and romantic, and generally on an 
ascent, now led us down into a plain, in which we again saw some 
signs of partial cultivation, fields of maize, now and then a single 
house with a garden, and a solitary labourer •beating the mast- 
trees. In an hour we began to ascend again, and the path was 
very stony, and across several rivulets. We met two parlies of 
armed Albanians, and these were the only travellers we had en¬ 
countered during our day’s ride. 

The evening came on, with a drizzling rain, very dusky, and 
at last quite dark. \\ c saw a blazing light at a distance, which 
they told us w as the H^an, where we were to stop for the night; 
but as we approached it, stumbling along a rough descending 
path, we were assailed by several dogs, and found that the light 
w as the fire of some shepherds, whose black shadows wc saw near 
the blaze at a little distance. However, in half an hour we 
turned into the gate of the Han, ourselves and the baggage drip¬ 
ping w ith rain. This was about half after seven o’clock ; so that 
the distance between Arta and the "Kan inay be nearly thirty-five 
miles, chiefly in a northern direction. There are few parts of the 
road, except where it has been paved, in which a person without 
baggage might not go at a good pace; and it was made, where 
there is any making in it, by Ali Pasha about nine years ago. 

The ban, called the Han of St. Dimetre, had a very good 
stable, as is the case with most of these places, at one end of 
which a party of travellers had established themselves, preferring 
it to the room in the Han itself. We ascended by the wooden 
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stops to the chamber, of which we thought we were to be the 
sole tenants; but as our beds were putting up, four Albanian 
Turks and a priest entered, and soon gave us to understand that 
they were to be our fellow-lodgers. This room was not more 
than twenty feet long and ten feet broad, and our own party 
were seven; however, it appeared that the others were the first 
occupiers, so we established ourselves on our beds at one side of 
the hearth, and the Albanians seated themselves on their mats at 
the other. We' had some eggs boiled in the small wine-house 
attached to the Han, and were preparing to get a fire lighted, 
when we were told that there were some merchants’ goods under¬ 
neath, which would be endangered by such a proceeding, as the 
burning wood might drop through one of the many holes in the 
floor. 

Our chums turned out to be a mission from the Vizier, with 
letters to General Bessieres at Corfu, who, it seems, had been 
slow in paying bis Highness for the provisions with which the 
French troops had been furnished from Albania. We bad some 
conversation with them. A young Corfiote, who had come with 
us from Arta, told one of the Albanians, that he would certainly 
be taken by an English cruiser in his way to Corfu. “No;" 
returned the fellow, who seemed very surly and ill-natured—“ I 
am going in i ship of the Vizier’s."—“ That does not signify," 
said the other, “ the English care for nobody’s ships; they won’t 
let you go to Corfu." “ I am not afraid," replied the Albanian 
angrily; “ Captain ——" (the English resident at Ioannina) 
“ and these two gentlemen are pledges for me." 

A little after hearing this agreeable assurance we went to bed; 
and the rest of the party lay down on their mats. There were twelve 
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of us in the room ; and every one, except the priest and the Cor¬ 
fiote, slept with his pistols at his head-side. This, however, on 
the part ot the Albanians, was not so much out of caution as 
custom ; for there was not the least real cause for alarm or sus¬ 
picion ; but the fashion was new, and somewhat disagreeable to 
us. 

A little before day-light I was awakened by the rising of the 
surly Albanian, who got up, and going out, returned with a jug 
ol water, with which he began gargling and spitting most vio¬ 
lently, at -tin' 2 me time whirling around, as if to air himself. 
This was hi' only toilet. Me then lay down and took a nap, 
till day-light, when he, and the remainder of the mission departed. 

In the morning it lak.ed very violently, and we did not set off 
until nine o’clock ; when, however, the showers were sufficiently 
lasting and heavy to wet us through. We had begun our Alba¬ 
nian tour a month too soon, as you will see by our present, and 
subsequent disasters from bad weather. 

The road was through a green plain, to the westward of north, 
in many places cultivated, and every where spotted with flocks 
of sheep and goats. This plain to the right, and before us, 
seemed to extend to a great distance, until terminated by a 
mountain, o rather a vast chain of mountains, that were half 
hidden in the clouds. To the left were, at about two miles dis¬ 
tance, green hills; on the side of which we saw two villages. We 
continued for three hours on the plain, approaching the moun¬ 
tains ; and after riding up a gentle rising for another half hour, 
had our first view of Ioannina, and of the lake on which it stands. 
A gleam of sun-shine afforded us an opportunity of contemplat¬ 
ing the fine prospect of the city and its neighbourhood. The 
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houses, domes, and minarets, glittering through gardens of 
orange and lemon trees, and from groves of cypress—the lake 
spreading its smooth expanse at the foot of the city—the moun¬ 
tains rising abruptly from the banks of the lake—all these burst 
at once upon us, and we wanted nothing to increase our delight, 
but the persuasion that we were in sight of the Aeherusian lake, 
of rind us, and the- Elysian fields. But we had not yet perused 
the topography of Poukeville. 

We soon entered the suburbs, after having passed a new-built 
house of the Vizier’s on our right, inclosed within a wall of some 
.extent. On our left hand were Turkish tomb-stones, and shops 
to the right. As we passed a large tree on our left, opposite a 
butcher’s shop, I saw something hanging from the boughs, which 
at a little distance seemed to be meat exposed for sale; but on 
coming nearer, I suddenly discovered it to be a man’s arm, with 
part of the side torn from the bodj r , and hanging by a bit of 
string tied round one of the fingers. 

Before you set down the Turks as a cruel, savage people, on 
hearing this, you will recollect, that a stranger passing through 
Temple-Bar fifty years ago, might have concluded the English 
to be of the same character. We learnt that the arm M as part of 
a robber who had been beheaded five days before, and whose re¬ 
maining quarters were exposed in other parts of foannina. 

After riding at least a mile through the streets, we came to the 
house of the English resident, for whom we had been provided 
with a letter by the Governor of Malta, and found that a house 
had been prepared for our reception. To this place we j-epaired, 
and were received with a most profound politeness by Signor 
Nicolo, the owner of the mansion. Our quarters were very 
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comfortable, and our host, a Greek, who had passed several years 
at Trieste, and who spoke Italian very fluently, was kind and 
attentive. 

1 had scarcely dressed myself, when I was informed that a 
secretary of his Highness the Vizier, and the G reek Primate of the 
city, had called to congratulate us on our arrival. I went in the 
iirst to receive them, anti was quite overwhelmed with the many fine 
things said by the Secretary, who spoke French; he told me, 
that his Highness had been aware of our intention to visit Ioan- 
nina; that he had ordered every thing to he prepared for our 
reception ; that he was sorry to he obliged to leave his capital, to < 
finish a little war (une petite guerre) in which he was engaged, 
but that he begged we would follow him ; and lastly, that an 
escort was provided for that purpose, to he ready at our com¬ 
mand. The Primate, whom, I was told, I might know to he a 
very great man, by the enormous size of his talpac, or cap, 
spoke not a word, but bowed very frequently'. When my 
friend came in, the same compliments and information were 
repeated to him ; and as we w’ere not at that time acquainted, 
that these were usual honours, nor with the G reek manner of ex¬ 
pression, we were not a little surprised, especially when we learnt 
that all our provisions were to be daily furnished to us from the 
Vizier’s palace. 

The Secretary and the Primate left us, as they said, to give 
the necessary orders, and wishing to observe the Frank ceremony 
of pulling off the hat, were exceedingly awkward in lilting up 
their immense caps with two hands, and adjusting them again 
upon their heads. They were some time also at the door of the 
apartment shuffling on their outward shoes, which, according to 
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oriental etiquette, as you perhaps know, are always put off on 
entering an inner apartment; so that the poorer class of people 
have their feet naked, the middling wear a sock or stocking, and 
the rich have a thin boot without a sole, reaching a little above 
their ancles, which, when worn by a Turk or privileged Greek, 
is yellow or scarlet, but in all other cases blue, or some dark 
colour. The delay caused by this adjusting of the outward 
shoes, after a man has taken his leave, has a very bad and em¬ 
barrassing effect; and one is sensible of this when a Greek is 
making these preparations; but the composure and dignity of a 
.Turk arc not hurt by his complying with this or any other 
custom. 

I take the liberty of introducing this sort of remarks, trifling 
as they are, with a reference to the time and place in which they 
occurred to me, and after mentioning the occasion which gave 
rise to the observation. This appears to me a better plan than 
that of classing every thing under separate heads, and I have ge¬ 
nerally adhered to such an arrangement. You will tell me if I 
am wrong. 


I am, &c. &c. 
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Visit to the Grandso?is of Ali—Manners of the Young Maho¬ 
metans—View of the Neighbourhood of Ioannina—The Lake 
—Mount Tomarus—The Mountains of Sagori—the Route 
across them—Mount Pindus—Route across it to Larissa — 
Dodona—The Plains of Ioannina—The Amphitheatre of 
Chercovista. 


SIR, 

WE passed the few days that we remained at Ioan¬ 
nina, previous to our visiting the Vizier at his quarters, very 
agreeably, and with a variety of occupations which is seldom to 
be enjoyed by travellers, and which, even in this place, would 
not, perhaps, have lasted long. The second day of our arrival, 
we paid a visit to the young son of Mouctar Pasha, who is the 
eldest son of Ali, and who has distinguished himself so much in 
the present war with Russia. We waited upon him at the palace 
assigned to his father; and he received us, though he was a boy 
of only ten years old, with a polite unembarrassed air, desiring 
us, with a gentle motion of the hand, to sit down near him. His 
preceptor, a grave old man, with a beard reaching to his knees, 
sat in the corner opposite to him, but did not interfere in the con¬ 
versation. The Bey, for that was his title, though he was a little 
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inquisitive as to some parts of our dress, and was highly delighted 
by a handsome sword worn by my friend, yet preserved his dig¬ 
nity and gravity, nor could we observe but very little difference 
between his manners and those of his aged tutor. 

When we had taken coflee and sweetmeats, we expressed a 
wish of seeing the palace, for the Boy was lodged in what ap¬ 
peared to be one of the outward and inferior apartments; and our 
\oung host sent immediately to desire his father’s women to retire 
into the inner apartments of the harem, that we might have an 
opportunity of seeing the rooms. Ashe was walking out of his 
chamber very sedately before us (for it is, I believe, a point in 
Turkish etiquette, that the guest should enter the first, but retire 
the last), one of the shabby looking Albanian guard in waiting 
upon him, embraced him very tenderly ; and in the whole of the 
conduct of his people towards him, there was a singular mixture 
of familiarity and respect. 

The palace had one long, well-floored, open gallery, with 
wainscots painted in much the same style as our tea-hoards. In 
one compartment was a tawdry representation of Constantinople, 
a favourite subject, and one which we recognised in almost every 
painted house in Turkey. We saw several rooms, not only hand¬ 
somely, but very comfortably fitted up, especially those which 
we were informed were the winter apartments. The coverings of 
the sofas were of richly-wrought silk ; the floors were spread with 
the best Turkey carpets: and if the windows, which were iar^e 
and deep, and of clear Venetian glass, had been furnished with' 
curtains, there would have been nothing wanting to complete the 
elegance of the chambers. Except that one of the rooms was 
furnished with a marble recess, containing a bath and fountain, 
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the whole palace seemed fitted up in the same style, which is 
easily accounted for, by the circumstance, that in Turkey there 
are no rooms set apart for sleeping, but all are indiscriminately 
used for that purpose, as each chamber contains a closet or cup¬ 
board, in which arc deposited the mats or quilts, that constitute 
the whole of the bed of the Orientals. 

The little Bey was highly delighted at shewing his father’s pa¬ 
lace, and now and then seemed inclined to throw off his Turkish 
reserve. He shewed us his watch, and two or three other little 
ornaments; but when I was going to put my hand on a small 
silver box in the shape of a heart, hanging round his neck by 
chain, he shook his head, and said, “ No I No!” I found this 
was an amulet or charm, and that his tutor had lost no time in 
beginning the religious part of his pupil’s education. The Bey 
spoke Albanian and Greek, and was now learning to write and 
read Turkish and Arabic. We took our leave, and the youth was 
as graceful in this ceremony as he had been on our entering the' 
room. 

Upon a similar occasion, when we visited another of the grand¬ 
sons of Ali, we had an opportunity of observing that these man¬ 
ners were not peculiar to himself, but belonged to all Mahometans 
of the better sort, who, generally speaking, have completed their 
education, as far as relates to behaviour in society, before they 
have ceased to be children. Mahomet, son of Veli, Pasha of the 
Morea, and second son of Ali, was of a lively air, and was said 
to possess the genius of his grandfather: accordingly, though 
only twelve years old, he was in possession of a pashalik. lie 
was living in the palace of Ali. lie did the honours with the 
same ease as his cousin, and after sitting a short time, proposed 
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a visit lo a younger brother of his, who was at a house belong¬ 
ing to their father Veli. 

A messenger was sent before us, and we set out on horses 
caparisoned with gold housings, whilst some officers of the palace, 
with their wands and silver sticks, preceded us. As the young 
Pasha passed through the streets, all the people rose from their 
shops, and those who were walking stood still, every body pay¬ 
ing him the usual reverence, by bending their bodies very low, 
touching the ground with their right hand, and then bringing it 
up to their mouth and forehead (for the adoration of the great is, 
in its primitive and literal sense, still preserved among the Orien¬ 
tals). The Bey returned the salute by laying his right hand on 
his breast, and by a gentle inclination of his head. 

When arrived at the court of Veli’s palace, he suddenly touched 
his horse’s sides, and galloped round to the steps, where his 
brother, a boy of seven years old, was standing to receive him. 
On meeting, they embraced in a very ceremonious manner, in¬ 
clining their heads over each other’s shoulders. After pipes and 
coffee, we proceeded to see the apartments; and, as we were 
walking along, the youngest boy forgot himself a little, and began 
to skip about ; when he was immediately checked by the Pasha, 
who said, “ Brother, recollect you are in the presence of a 
stranger; walk more quietly.” The other instantly obeyed; 
and it was not a little astonishing, to witness such counsel, 
and so ready a compliance, in children of so tender an age. I 
have introduced you into so young company, that you may not 
be surprised at the conduct and carriage of the men amongst the 
Turks. 

On the 8th of October we were favoured with four of the 
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Viziers horses, to rule into the country, and we went into the 
plain, over part of which we had passed on entering the city. 
We were taken to*the spots most favourable for viewing the beau¬ 
tiful picture before us. Imagine to yourself a large sheet of 
water, of ten or twelve miles in length, and at least three miles 
in breadth, inclosed, on one side by green plains, an .extensive 
city, and a long succession of groves and gardens, and on the 
other, by a chain of lofty mountains, that rise almost abruptly 
from its banks. Such was the appearance of the lake of Joannina, 
and its surrounding scenery. A stay of a fortnight, during two 
vise ., gave us an opportunity of satisfying our curiosity, in be¬ 
holding the same object from dilierent points; yet 1 am sure that 
i shall not be so particular as I could wish, in conveying to your 
mind an adequate notion of the town and its neighbourhood. 

The lake extends, in length, from about north-west to south- 
south-east. In it there are two woody islands, one large towards 
the southern extremity, and the other much smaller, nearly 
opposite to a triangular peninsula which contains the Vizier’s pa¬ 
lace, and is defended by a fortress. The northern end of the 
lake loses itself in a reedy marsh, over which there is a stone 
causeway, and it is closed by some gardens belonging to the 
Vizier, where he has a summer palace for the ladies of his harem. 
The southern extremity extends into a hilly country, and forms 
at last a small river, that, after being lost for some miles* rises 
at a village called Velistri, and runs into the marsh on the banks 
of the gulf of Arta. This is the Acheron of Poukevillc, who has 
also found out an Avcrnus to receive his infernal stream. But 
the Acheron did not flow into the Ambrachui, but into the Thes 
protian gulf. 
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In a little bay, opposite to the islet and to the fortress point, 
there is a spring of very cold water dripping from the rock; and 
it is near this stream, or under the spreading branches of a neigh¬ 
bouring tree, that an artist would probably place himself, to take 
a view of the city. 

The Trench writer, who is determined to finish his picture, 
talks of a river, called by the people of the country Colcj/tos , 
which, after flowing under ground, rises at Perama, a “ niaison 
de plaisance” belonging to the Vizier. The existence of Cokytos 
and Perama is possible, but 1 never heard of either the one or the 
other; and when Poukeviile gravely asserts, that the inhabi¬ 
tants of Joannina call their neighbouring plains the “ E/i/siun 
Fields 1 must entreat you to put no faith in him. 

It is singular, that there is no mention made by the ancient 
geographers, of any lake in the interior of this country, except in 
the neighbourhood of Lychidnus, a town one hundred and twenty 
miles to the north of loannina, and now called Ocrida. Mr. 
D’Anville, in placing the Acherusian lake near the sea, and com¬ 
municating with the Glykyrs-Limen, or port of sweet waters, 
sometimes also called the Thesprotian gulf, followed the decisive 
authority of Strabo *, who, if he did not see the spot himself, 
might have copied from Livy -)•, and from Thucydides, to the 
last of whom 1 would refer you, that you may determine, whether 
the position of the lake of loannina be rcconcileable with that of 
the ancient lake I should be loth to be as positive against, as 


* Lib. vii. 
j iV1» i?£ Ai prill, 

cap. 46. 


+ Lib. viii. cap. 24. 

x*i TtoX i{ xvh>v xflVai into 9a^et<rirtic t lv rrt E\ctiixlift t?c 

Jf nuf uvlrw ' Aytpwaiu. /.Ipvn ie rw Qxhurcxv. — Lib. i. 
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Poukeville is in favour of, their identity; yet Ioannina is, by 
his own confession, twenty-five leagues from the sea. 

The Avhole of the country to the north, north-east, and east 
of the lake, is a mass of mountains, consisting apparently of two 
ranges, the one of which runs from north to south, and the other 
in a direction from north to south-east. The iirsl. of these vast 
chains is called Zoumerka, corresponding, it would seem, with 
the ancient Tomarus; and the latter mountains, now known by 
the name of Metzovo, can be no other than Pindus itself, for 
they are the boundaries between this part of Albania and the 
plains of Thessaly. Between Zoumerka and Metzovo, and 
running nearly parallel with the lake, but more to the north, are 
the lofty hills of Sagori, whose Hat summits, spread into exten¬ 
sive plains, point exactly at mount Lingon, as it is described 
by Livy, in following the retreat of King Philip before Fla- 
minius*. 

To go into the country of Sagori, the traveller must pass a 
bridge crossing a small river that runs into the northern end of 
the lake; and in four hours, or twelve miles, from Ioannina, he 
first enters that district. J u twelve miles more, lie arrives at a 
monastery dedicated to St. Elias ; and again, in twelve other 
miles, at the town of Sagori, which is in a direction north-east 
from Ioannina. This route is taken by the merchants travelling 
into Wallachia, as being more secure than that which leads through 
the plains of Thessaly by Larissa. The tops of Pindus are more 

* Iiule.in moutcin Lingon perrexit. Jpsi monies Kpiri sunt interjecli 

Macedonia: Thcssaliiequt*. Lulus quod vergit in Tlicssidiaui oriens special; 
septentrio a Macedonia objicitur, vestili frequentibus sylvis sunt, juga smniua 
cainpos patentes, aquasque perennes liabent.—Lib. xxxiii. cap. 1 J. 
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than a day’s journey from the lake. It is but seldom that they 
are not hidden in the clouds ; but a gentleman who had been so 
fortunate as to perform that exploit in a clear*day, informed me, 
that the prospect from that eminence was more extensive llmri 
any he had ever seen ; and he had ascended Olympus. Polybius 
speaks of a hill in Epirus, from which both seas might be dis¬ 
tinctly seen. 

Metzovo is so called, from a town of that name, consisting of 
fifteen hundred houses, and lying in the route from loannina to 
Larissa. This route is given with great apparent accuracy by Pou- 
kevillc : it leads during three hours along the lake, then for an hour 
across a mountain in an easterly direction ; passes over a bridge 
of the river that flows to Arta; continues for five hours, but 
more, southerly, along that river, then over another hill an hour 
and a half, and reaches Metzovo; afterwards it goes easterly, for 
two hours, over the mountain Metzovo, to JVIalacassi, a village, 
and still ascends for an hour, till it crosses a stream that falls 
into the Salembria, or river i'eneus. This stream it follows for 
three hours, and reaches a han called Kokouliotiko (the Gomphi 
of Poukeville); it then passes Slagous, a town of a thousand 
houses, re-crosses the river of Malacassi, and runs over a vast 
plain, in ten hours from the hull, to Triccala, the ancient Tricca 
of Thessaly, and now the chief town of a small province. From 
Triccala the road continues on the plain in an easterly direction, 
till in nine hours and a half it reaches Larissa, having, in five 
hours, passed Xarko, a town of eight hundred houses, and, in 
an hour and a half more, a village called Koutzochero, near 
which it crosses the Salembria. 

Between the roots of mount Metzovo,-and the southern extre- 
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xnity of the lake, are two lower hills, to the first of which a few 
insignificant remains, supposed to be those of Cassiope, the name 
of an inland town As well as of a port of Epirus, have given the 
appellation of the Cassiopean hills. The other, our French 
author has chosen to call the little Pindus. But although the 
licence granted to the fancy of his nation may sutler him to 
wander through his Elysian Fields, and sport with the Grecian 
Muses on their favourite hill, still he cannot be permitted to 
profane with conjecture the venerable shades of Dodona. 
“ At a village,” says he, “ four leagues to the north-east of 
Ioannina, begin the hills of Sagori, and the forests of Dodona* .” 
But these groves are not to be distinguished from amidst a thou-" 
sand woody recesses that shade the mountains of Albania; and 
the prose of the traveller is less sober than the poetry of his har¬ 
monious countryman. 

Ce sont passes ces temps ties roves poetiques 
Ou l’hommc intorrogeoit ties fords propheliques. 

On la fable creant lies fails prodigieux 
Pouploit d’etres vivaals des hois religieux. 

Dodonc inconsultee a perdu ses oraolos, 

Les vergers sont sans Dicux, les fords sans miracles h 


Nor cart his auxiliary (M. Barbier du Boccagc) be allowed to fix 
the oracle of .Jupiter at the village of Protopapas, three leagues 
to the north-north-west of loanninaj. A\ c must be content to 

* Voyage cn Albanic, page 54. 
t Dclillc, Trois Regnes de la Nature, canto vi. 

| Description ct Ilistoirc de i’Ancienne Epire, prefixed to the Travels in 
Albania. 
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know what Ilomer has told us, that it was situated in a distant 
and inclement region, amongst a barbarous people, who washed 
not their feet, and who lay upon the bare ground*'; or at most, 
we can only learn that it was placed somewhere at the foot of 
mount Tomarus, in the country first belonging to the Thespro- 
tians, and afterwards to the Molossians-f-. 

To the south-west, the west, and the north-west, of Ioannina, 
the country is plain for the most part, though occasionally inter¬ 
rupted by low hills and spots of rising ground. We passed 
through the length of this flat, and I should conceive it to be 
about twenty-five miles, beginning a little beyond the fian of St. 
Dimctre, and concluding at a village called Zitza. Its breadth 
varies from one to three or four miles, and it is terminated to the 
south-westward by hills belonging to a district whose chief town 
is called Philathe, and which is on the route from Ioannina 
to the districts of Paramitkia, and to those of Margariti, Parga, 
and Sulli, on the coast of the Adriatic, nearly opposite to Corfu. 

But I will leave the notice of these places to another opportu¬ 
nity, and proceed to inform you, that in the whole extent of the 
country of which 1 have given you so imperfect a sketch, there 
is only one important remnant of antiquity: this we visited. It 
is in the neighbourhood of a village called, as well as I could 
catch the sound, Chercovista, and about four hours in a direc¬ 
tion nearly south-easterly from the city. The road is first through 
the plain, and then ascends, over some low rocky hills, into a 
wide valley, terminated by woody hills called Olintza. Here, 
before arriving at the principal ruins, there are evident traces of 


Iliad, lib. xvi. lin. 233, ct sequ. 


t Strab. lib. vii. 
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ancient buildings ; but the amphitheatre, which soon presents 
itself, is indeed magnificent, and, for a ruin., very entire. The 
stones that compose it, are of that massy size, which I have 
before remarked to be the characteristic of Grecian architecture. 
The breadth of the area is fifty-six long paces, and the rows of 
seats are in number sixty-five, each seat being in ddpth more 
than a foot. This is a very inadequate description of an anti¬ 
quity of such importance; but you will be pleased to hear, that 
it has been exactly measured, and represented in a most accurate 
design, by the hand of an artist. A marble vase has been dug 
out from the area of the amphitheatre, and is now in possession of 
the gentleman to whom I have before had occasion to allude. 

The conjectures of a scholar would be busily employed in 
assigning some classical name to the site of the magnificent ruin 
of Chercovista; but he might, after every enquiry, be obliged 
perhaps to content himself Avith thinking, that he had viewed the 
sole remaining vestige of the ancient splendour of Epirus, of the 
seventy cities, which a decree of the Roman senate despoiled in 
one day, and at the same hour, of their wealth, of their orna¬ 
ments, and of their people*. However, although we may believe, 
with Plutarch, that every one was horror-struck, when a whole 
nation was involved in ruin for the sake of a plunder, which, 
being divided, gave to each soldier only eleven drachmas-)-; yet 

* Polyb. lib. vii. T. Liv. lib. xlv. cap. 34. 

t Plut. in vit. j*Emylii.—However, all Epirus was not depopulated, but only 
those parts which had favoured King Perseus, as we learn by an expression of 
Livy; for that historian, after detailing the account of this cruelty, soon talks 
of the rest of the Epirotes—“ reliquoruni Epirotarum” arc his words. Mr. 
llumc, as well as Plutarch, seems to have fallen into the inaccuracy of stating 
these 150,000 as the entire population of all Epirus. Sec Essay on the Popu- 
lousness of Ancient Nations. 

K 
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the smallness of the booty, and of the number of the captives 
(150,000) enslaved by the conquerors, allows but a scanty, and 
Hot a rich population, to each of the cities destroyed; and it is 
probable, that some one of them would have been particularized, 
had it been one-third as extensive as modern loannina ; but to 
that place', after giving you a short respite, I will, in my next 
Letter, at length return. 

I am, &c. &c. 
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loannina—the Houses—the Palaces of the Vizier—Summer 
Pavilion—Population of the City—the Trade—Annual Fair 
—Exports and Imports. 


THE existence of such a city as loannina seems, 
till very lately, to have been almost unknown, and yet, I should 
suppose it, after Salonika and Adrianople, to be the most consi¬ 
derable place in European Turkey. It has never been my good 
fortune to meet with a notice of it in any book of an early date, 
except once in the ponderous history of Knolles, who, with an 
accuracy usual in such a writer, tolls how the Sultan Bajazet 
the First, took the city of loannina in JEtolia*. Poukeville 
has somewhere discovered, that it was founded by Michael Lucas 
Sebastoerator, and by the despot Thomas, and conquered by 
Amurath Bey, general to Sultan Amurath the Second, in 1424 . 
This account I am unable to confirm, or to contradict, and shall 
therefore speak only of its present state. 

The city stands on the western banks of the lake, at about two 
miles from its northern extremity. In its utmost length it may 

* History of the Turks, p. 205. 
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be perhaps two miles and a half; and in breadth, though in some 
places it is much narrower, nearly a mile, fimmediately near the 
lake it stands on a flat, but the north and north-western parts of 
it are built on slopes of rising and uneven ground. A triangular 
peninsula (of which mention has before been made) juts into the 
lake, and contains the residence of the Pasha, being defended by 
a fortification and a tower at each angle. The entrance to this 
fortress is over a drawbridge. There is one street which runs 
nearly the whole length of the town, and another that cuts it at 
right angles, extending to the fortress. These are the principal 
streets. 

The houses are, many of them, large and well-built, containing 
a court-yard, and having warehouses or stables on the ground, 
with an open gallery and the apartments of the family above. A 
flight of wooden steps under cover of the pent of the gallery, con¬ 
nects the under and upper part of the houses. Though they 
have but a gloomy appearance from the street, having the win¬ 
dows very small, and latticed with cross bars of wood, and pre¬ 
senting the inhospitable show of large folding doors, big enough 
to admit the horses anti cattle of the family, but never left open, 
yet the yard, which is often furnished with orange and lemon 
trees, and in the best houses communicates with a garden, makes 
them very lively from within, and the galleries are sufficiently ex¬ 
tensive to allow a scope for walking in rainy weather. 

The Bazar, or principal street, inhabited by the tradesmen, is 
well furnished, and has a showy appearance. The Bizestein, or 
covered Bazar, is of considerable size, and would put you in 
mind, as perhaps I have before observed of these places, of Exeter- 
Change. 
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Besides the palace in the fortress, and the two I have men¬ 
tioned in my last Letter, allotted to the two sons of Ali, there is 
another summer residence of the Vizier’s in the suburbs, at the 
north-west end of the town. It is built in the midst of a garden, 
in a-wild and tangled state, when we saw it, but abounding with 
every kind of fruit-tree that flourishes in this favoured cljmate— 
the orange, the lemon, the lig, and the pomegranate. It is in 
the form of a pavilion, and has one large saloon (I think an octa¬ 
gon), with small latticed apartments on every side. The floor of 
the saloon is of marble, and in the middle of it there is a fountain 
containing a pretty model, also in marble, of a fortress, mounted 
with small brass cannon, which, at a signal, spout forth jets of" 
water into the fountain, accompanied by a small organ in a recess, 
playing some Italian tunes. The small vooms are furnished with 
sofas of ligured silk, and the lattices of the windows, as well as 
the cornices, are gilt, and highly polished. The shade of an orange- 
grove protects the pavilion from the sun, and it is to this retreat, 
that the Vizier withdraws during the heats of summer, with the 
most favoured ladies of his harem, and indulges in the enjoyment 
of whatever accomplishments these fair-ones can display for his 
gratification. Our attendant pointed out to us, in a recess, the 
sofa on which Ali was accustomed to sit, whilst, on the marble 
floor of the saloon, his females danced before him to the music of 
the Albanian lute. 

In a field adjoining the gardens, and surrounded with high 
walls, are a fe>v large deer and antelopes. The pavilion and its 
gardens bespeak a taste quite different from that of the country, 
and most probably the Vizier was indebted to his French prisoners 
for the beauties of this elegant retirement. We were told it was 
the work of a Frank. 
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Beyond the pavilion there are gardens belonging to the prin • 
cipal citizens of loaitmna, and as most of these have a summer¬ 
house in them, they seem to make a part of t;.u city, which, from 
its great apparent extent, might be thought to contain a very 
large population. But the Mahometans never mako any efforts 
to ascertain the exact number of inhabitants in any town or dis¬ 
trict, and it was only during our stay in Turkey, that the Greek 
priests of one city were persuaded, for the lirst time, by a Scotch 
gentleman, to keep a regular registry of births in their district. 
This makes every tiling that can be said on the population of 
Ioannina, mere conjecture. Some informed me that it contained 
eight thousand bouses, others did not make the number of inhabi¬ 
tants amount to more than thirty-five thousand. I should think this 
is the lowest possible computation. Of this number, whatever it 
be, one-tenth perhaps are Mahometans, and the remainder Chris¬ 
tians, with a few Jews. 

The Christians of Ioannina, though inhabiting a part of 
Albania, and governed by Albanian masters, call themselves 
Greeks, as do the inhabitants of Arta, Prevesa, and even of 
many villages higher up in the country : They neither wear the 
Albanian dress, nor speak the Albanian language, and they par¬ 
take also in every particular of the manners and customs of the 
Greeks of the Morea, Roumelia, and the other Christian parts of 
Turkey in Europe and Asia. As, however, the appellation 
Ronueos , or Roman, (once so proud a title, but now the badge of 
bondage) is a religious, not a national distinction, and moans a 
Christian of the Greek church, and as many of the Albanians are 
of that persuasion, and denominated accordingly, it is difficult to 
avoid confusion, in giving to the various people of the country 
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their common names. To prevent, however, any mistake, I 
shall always use the words Greek and Albanian, with a reference, 
not to the religion, but to the language and nation of the persons, 
whom I may have occasion to mention. At the same time, I 
shall indulge myself in the opposite licence, of putting the word 
Turk as a religious denomination, which, though an undoubted 
vulgarism, is prevalent amongst the Greeks of the Levant, and 
does not, as far as I could see, give that offence to the Mahome¬ 
tans, of which I have somew here read. 

The Greek citizens of loannina appear a distinct race from the 
inhabitants of the mountains, and perhaps are sprung from ancient, 
settlers, who may have retired, from time to time, before the suc¬ 
cessive conquerors of Peloponnesus and Greece, into a country 
where, although enslaved, they were less exposed to perpetual 
ravages and to a frequent change of masters. Many of them 
boast of their ancestry, and I was told that there was in the 
city a school-master, whose family had taught for 300 years suc¬ 
cessively, the eldest son alw r ays taking upon himself the profes¬ 
sion. I would not wish you to believe in this long line of peda¬ 
gogues, but before you laugh at the notion of a family of school¬ 
masters, you should recollect, that we have, in our own country } 
an instance of the same thing, and that, after all, an hereditary 
scholar is not a more strange being, than an hereditary legislator. 

The Greeks of loannina are, with the exception of the priests, 
and of some few who are in the employments of the Pasha, all 
engaged in trade; and many of the better sort pass three or four 
years in thff merchant-houses of Trieste, Genoa, Leghorn, Venice, 
and Vienna, which, in addition to the education they receive in the 
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schools of their own city, where they may learn French and Italian, 
gives them a competent knowledge of the most diffused modern 
languages, and adds also to the ease and urbanity of their address. 
They have, indeed, introduced as much as they dare of the man¬ 
ners of Christendom, and, as our host. Signor Nicolo, informed 
us, once aspired for a moment, to the establishment of a theatre 
for the performance of Italian operas. Some of them, after esta¬ 
blishing an intercourse with their own city, settle in the sea-ports 
of Roumelia, and in the towns of Moldavia, Wallachia, and Hun¬ 
gary ; but they generally return home, as the policy of Ali con- 
. trives to oblige them to leave part of their family in his dominions, 
and, indeed, the wealthy merchants cannot leave the country, 
or even the city, without his express permission. They are not 
indulged with a ride into the country without a notification of their 
purpose. The annual revenue which the Vizier draws from his 
capital, amounts, say they, to 250,000 piasters. 

There is a fair which lasts a fortnight, held once a year on the 
plain, a mile and a half to the south-east of the city; and during 
this time, all the tradesmen are obliged to leave their shops in the 
Bazar and Bizestein, which are shut, and to set up booths in the 
plain. This the Vizier finds a very good method of getting at 
some knowledge of the actual property of his subjects. The 
fair was held during our residence in the city, and opened on 
the 8th of October, when we passed through it on horseback. 
The booths, occupying a great extent of ground, arc built, 
and fitted up exactly as in England, and are divided into 
rows much more regular than the streets, and each allotted 
to some particular merchandize. There is also a piece of ground 
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for the cattle, sheep, and horses, and several plots of green 
sward for the parties of dancers, who continue their amusements 
during the whole night. 

Here are the goods imported from the Ionian Islands, and the 
ports of the Adriatic formerly, but now mostly from Malta, in Scla- 
vonian vessels under the Turkish flag; they are landed at'Prevesa, 
Salora, Vallona, and Durazzo, and thence conveyed on horses to 
Ioannina. Our blockade of the Adriatic must soon cut off these sup¬ 
plies, and, as an English merchant disdains such petty traffic, Alba¬ 
nia may soon be in want of the greater part of them. Still, how¬ 
ever, there arc caps from Trieste, Leghorn, and Genoa, and some. 
coffee and sugar from the first of these places. Knives, sword- 
blades, and gun-barrels, glass, and paper, are brought from Ve¬ 
nice, but the three first of these articles are sold in all the little 
sea-ports of Albania, without passing through Ioannina. The 
gold and silver thread used in their embroidery, is obtained from 
Vienna. 

Cloth of French and German manufacture is sent from Leipsig. 
This is the chief article of importation, as it is from this fair that 
all the richer Greeks and Turks, not only in Albania, but in great 
part of Roumelia and in the Morea, supply themselves with the 
loose robes and pelisses of their winter dress. English cloth is in 
the highest estimation, but seldom to be met with here, or even 
at Smyrna and Constantinople, on account of its great price. The 
best of the cloth sold at Ioannina was not equal to the worst of 
that manufactured in England, and was of a coarse thin texture, 
and very badly dyed. 

The articles of exportation are, oil, wool, corn, and tobacco, 
for the ports of the Adriatic and Naples; and, for inlanu circula- 

L 
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tion through Albania and Roumelia, spun cottons from the plains 
of Triccala, stocks of guns and pistols mounted in chased silver, 
both plain and gilt, and also embroidered velvets, stuffs, and 
cloths, which are here better wrought than in any other part of 
Turkey in Europe. 

Large flocks of sheep and goats, and droves of cattle and horses, 
are collected from-the hills both of Lower and Upper Albania 
for the fair. Of these, all but the horses, which are dispersed in 
the country, are sold into the Ionian Islands. The woods of 
Albania, before the French revolution, furnished Toulon with 
.timber for ship-building, and Marseilles imported into the coun¬ 
try the French colonial produce. But both these traffics have 
long ceased, and if the trees of Mount Tomarus, or the Acroce- 
raunians, are in future to “ descend to the main,” they will swell 
the squadrons of the British fleets. 

It is in vain that the watchful jealousy of Napoleon has adopted 
the advice of Poukeville, and removed the station of the French 
agent from Arta to loannina, in order to counteract such a measure, 
appointing, at the same time, that gentleman himself, to carry 
his own plans into execution. This minister was at his post 
during our stay in the city, but, as he gives no countenance to 
the nation at war with his master, we had not the satisfaction of 
seeing him. 1 am sorry to say that he does not bear Ins diplomatic 
faculties meekly about him, nor possess the urbanity so characte¬ 
ristic both of his nation and his former profession. This I should 
not have mentioned, had he not, with a rudeness that has already 
been noticed by a lute intelligent writer (1 mean Mr, Thornton), 
indulged himself in some personal and national reflections, which 
do but little credit to bis character, either as an author or a gen- 
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tleman. The noble enmities of two great nations do not authorize 
such petty detractions. 

I was not able to learn the extent of the commercial dealings of 
the merchants of Ioannina; but the balance of trade is in favour 
of Albania, and is paid in Venetian zequins. 

The Greeks of this city are as industrious as any in Turkey, 
and their embroidery, the art in which they, excel, is executed 
very neatly; but there was no one who could mend an umbrella 
in the whole place; and only one man, a poor Italian, was capa¬ 
ble of making a bedstead. The only encouragement an able me¬ 
chanic would meet with, would be employment at the Vizier's 
palace, without receiving any emolument. This is, of itself, 
sufficient to put a stop to every exercise of ingenuity. 

I am, &c. &c. 
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The Turkish Ramazan—Preparations for Travelling—Greek 
Peasantry—Route from Ioannina to Zitza—Thunder Storm — 
The Monastery of Zitza—View from it—Inhabitants of Zitza 
—their Misery. 


AS it is my purpose to speak at this time rather of 
the Albanians than of the Greeks, and as whatever is peculiar to 
this latter people, is to be found in the inhabitants of that part 
of Greece which we afterwards visited, I shall hasten to commence 
our journey with you into the upper part of the country, where 
his Highness the Vizier had fixed his quarters. 

We were a little unfortunate in the time we chose for travel¬ 
ling, for it was during the Ramazan, or Turkish Lent, which, as 
it occurs in each of the thirteen months in succession, fell this 
year on October, and was hailed at the rising of the new moon on 
the evening of the eighth, by every demonstration of joy: pistols and 
guns were discharged in every quarter of the city. The Turks 
continued firing long enough to exhaust their cartridge-pouches, 
and as they used balls, according to custom, the Greek inhabi¬ 
tants closed their window-shutters and remained at home; a pre¬ 
caution very necessary, for two bullets passed within a very audible 
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distance of our host's gallery. The minarets of all the moscks 
were illuminated, apd every thing seemed to show that the ap¬ 
proaching season was not considered as one of penance, but de¬ 
voted to merriment. In truth, although during this month the 
strictest abstinence, even from tobacco and coffee, is observed in 
the day-time, yet with the setting of the sun the feasting com¬ 
mences, and a small repast is served ; then is the time for pay¬ 
ing and receiving visits, and for the amusements of Turkey 
puppet-shows, jugglers, dancers, and story-tellers. At one 
o’clock in the morning, after prayers, the dinner commences, and 
the carousal lasts till day-break, when the Turks retire to rest,, 
and do not rise till mid-day. 

We were, therefore, as 1 said, unlucky in hitting on this time 
for travelling, for we were frequently a long time before we could 
rouse the people who were to assist us in our progress, and were 
besides often disturbed by the heavy drum beaten at midnight to 
call the Mahometans to the mosck. 

We were a stronger party on this journey than we had been in 
travelling to Ioannina, for we were accompanied by his Highness's 
Secretary, of whom you have before heard, and by a Greek 
Priest, who not having his annual compliment of piasters for the 
Vizier, was journeying to him, to explain the cause of his default: 
it seems he was a relation of the Secretary's, and on that score 
joined company with us. We were also furnished with an Alba¬ 
nian soldier, belonging to the city guard. His name was Vasiliy, 
and he afterwards continued in our service. It was the province 
of this man to take care that the Vizier’s guests (so they called us) 
were properly treated and accommodated on the road, and he 
became a very important personage in our suite. The inteadant 
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of the post provided us with five saddle-horses, and a post-man, 
called in Turkey a sourgee, to look after them; and for these, 
which were to serve us till our return to Ioannina, we were not to 
pay a settled price, but to make the intendant a present. 

Had we at that time been provided with a positive order from 
the Vizier, we should have been also furnished with horses of the 
post to carry our luggage; but, as it was, we had a command in 
writing from Mehmet Effendi, governor of Ioannina, addressed 
to the heads of all the villages where we were to stop; and these 
were to get us as many horses as we might want. Except from 
•Frank travellers, the peasants seldom get a farthing for their 
beasts, and their labour in attending them; and as these orders 
are frequently given, they constitute one of the most heavy 
grievances of the poor, and are a great check to agriculture. It 
is with great difficulty that the villagers are forced into this ser¬ 
vice: neither the prospect of payment, nor blows, sometimes, 
are sufficient to make them produce their beasts, and we were 
witness to many unpleasant scenes. 

Vasiliy, though he was a Christian, yet being a soldier in the 
Vizier’s service, considered himself to have a right over the backs 
of the peasants; and, against positive orders, would have occa¬ 
sional recourse to sticks, and even stones. When reprimanded, 
he shrugged up his shoulders and exclaimed, “ x, u P tf T0 «< 
fa kkhvx irpayp*,” which you will perhaps discover, dis¬ 
guised as it is in the vulgarity of the modern idiom, to mean 
“ The Greeks will do nothing without the stick."—The most 
compassionate traveller, if it should ever come to the dilemma, 
whether these people should be beaten, or he be stopped in his 
journey, would not, I believe, hesitate a long time in his elec- 
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r.ion; bat then we are apt to think that the business could be 
done without going to such extremities: the Turks, however, say 
not; and, such is the force of habit, those of the Greeks 1 have 
seen, seem almost to confirm the opinion. 

These preliminaries being noticed, you must be informed, that 
on the eleventh of the month (October), we left Ioannina at one 
o’clock in the afternoon, and proceeded towards the north¬ 
western end of the city. After passing out of the suburbs, we 
crossed a wide ditch and mound, that had been made about 
twenty years past by Ali, as a defenco for his city; and that for¬ 
merly surrounded the whole of the land side of Ioannina, but 
was, at this time, in many places, and especially towards the road 
to Aria, scarcely apparent. 

After riding an hour (or three miles) westerly, we passed on 
our right hand a green hillock, vvith some few remains of old 
walls on the top of it. The spot is called “ Kalhevaki.” In a 
long narrow plain to the left, were tents pitched in a range of 
vineyards belonging to inhabitants of Ioannina, who were them¬ 
selves superintending the gathering of the grapes. As we pro¬ 
ceeded, there were several villages on each sido of us; and, two 
hours from our setting out, on the left hand of the road was a 
house belonging to the Vizier, called “ Karkopoulo,” to which 
part of his harem occasionally retire. 

In three hours we came to a large tract of marshy flat land, 
in several parts of which there were workmen building, by the 
Vizier’s orders, low bridges, to make the country passable in 
winter. On the top of a low hill to the left, was the country re¬ 
sidence of a Turk of great consequence. It lmd but a very poor 
appearance, not looking better thau a han, and standing on the 
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crag of a rock, without even a garden; yet it was to the daughter 
of the owner of this mansion, that young Hugsein Bey, the grand¬ 
son of Ali, was affianced. It is not, however, in fine houses that 
the Turks take a pride; they are very easily lodged; and are 
satisfied with what would appear to a Frank a want of every arti¬ 
cle of common furniture. 

We were nearly an hour crossing the marsh, when we came to 
a him of the meaner sort, and at this place, the road, which had 
before been very good, turned into some low stony hills. The 
sourgee had galloped on forwards to prepare us a lodging at 
the village, where w'e intended to stop for the night; and after 
passing the han, the Secretary, Vasiliy, and myself, rode on be¬ 
fore the rest of the party. The pass through the hills lasted half 
an hour; and after travelling an hour more over a slippery plain, 
we arrived at the village just as the evening set in very dark, and 
the rain began to pour down in torrents. My Friend, with the 
baggage and servants, was behind, and had not been in sight for 
some time. 

After stumbling through several narrow lanes, we came, at 
last, to the miserable hovel prepared for our reception. The 
room was half full of maize in the stalk; the floor was of mud, 
and there was no outlet for the smoke but through the door. 
However, the Secretary, having laid down his wallet, and spread 
his carpel, “ after the manner of eastern nations,” seated him- 
feelf on one side of the blaze, and I took up my quarters in the 
other corner. Vasiliy was dispatched into the village to procure 
eggs and fowls, that would be ready, as we thought, by the ar¬ 
rival of the second party. But an hour passed away and no one 
appeared. . It was seven o’clock, and the storm had increased to 
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a fury 1 had never before, and, indeed, have never since, seen 
equalled. The roof of our hovel shook under the clattering tor¬ 
rents, and gusts of wind. The thunder roared, as it seemed, 
without any intermission ; for the echoes of one peal had not 
ceased to roll in the mountains, before another tremendous crash 
burst over our heads; whilst the plains, and the distant hills (visi¬ 
ble through the cracks of the cabin), appeared in a perpetual 
blaze. The tempest was altogether terrilic, and worthy of the 
Grecian Jove; and the peasants, no less religious than their an¬ 
cestors, confessed their alarm. The women wept, and the men, 
calling on the name of God, crossed themselves at every repeated 
peal. 

We were very uneasy that the party did not arrive; but tho 
Secretary assured me, that the guides knew every part of the 
country, as did also his own servant, who was with them, and 
that they had certainly taken shelter in a village at an hour’s dis¬ 
tance. Not being satisfied with this conjecture, I ordered fires 
to be lighted on the hill above the village, and some musquets to 
be discharged: this was at eleven o’clock, and the storm had not 
abated. I lay down in my great coat; but all sleeping was out 
of the question, as any pauses in the tempest were filled up by 
the barking of the dogs, and the shouting of the shepherds in 
the neighbouring mountains, 

A little after midnight a man, panting and pale, and drenched 
with rain, rushed into the room, and, between crying and roar¬ 
ing, with a profusion of action, communicated something to the 
Secretary, of which I understood only—that they had all fallen 
down. I learnt, however, that no accident had happened, ex¬ 
cept the falling of the luggage horses, and losing their way, 
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and that they were now waiting for fresh horses and guides. Ten 
were immediately sent to them, together with several men with 
pine torches; but it was not till two o’clock in the morning that 
we heard they were approaching, and my Friend, with the Priest 
and the servants, did not enter our hut before three. 

I now learnt from him, that they had lost their way from 
the commencement of the storm, when not above three miles 
from the village; and that after wandering up and down in total 
ignorance of their position, had, at last, stopped near some Turk¬ 
ish tomb-stones and a torrent, which they saw by the flashes of 
lightning. They had been thus exposed for nine hours; and the 
guides, so far from assisting them, only augmented the confu¬ 
sion, by running away, after being threatened with death by 
George the dragoman, who, in an agony of rage and fear, and 
without giving any warning, fired off both his pistols, and drew 
from the English servant an involuntary scream of horror; for 
he fancied they were beset by robbers. 

I had not, as you have seen, witnessed the distressing part of 
this adventure myself; but from the lively picture drawn of it 
by my Friend, and from the exaggerated descriptions of George, 
I fancied myself a good judge of the whole situation, and should 
consider this to have been one of the most considerable of the 
few adventures that befel either of us during our tour in Turkey. 
It was long before we ceased to talk of the thunder-storm in the 
plain of Zitza (the name of our village); and I have told you the 
anecdote, that you may see how little dependence is to be placed, 
in cases of difficulty, upon Greek guides, or servants in general, 
who, to say the truth, confine all their energy and resolution to 
talking, but in action are noisy, wavering, and timid ; so much 
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so, indeed, that in this country it is absolutely necessary to be 
always accompanied by a soldier, to enforce obedience, and to 
make the rest of the attendants do their duty against their will. 

After the fatigues and disasters of the night, we resolved to 
stay- one day at Zitza, to dry and refit our luggage. By mid¬ 
day the weather was very fine, and we strolled out to take a view 
of the country. 

A little above the village, which is itself on the steep side of a 
hill, there is a green eminence crowned with a grove of oak trees* 
that has been chosen, like almost every other beautiful spot in 
these parts of the world, for the site of a monastery. Immediately^ 
under the monastery, there is a large well-built house of the 
Vizier’s, but there is no one w'ho would not pass by the palace, 
were it ten times more splendid, to reach the neighbouring grove. 
Perhaps there is not in the world a more romantic prospect than 
that which is viewed from the summit of the hill. The fore-ground 
is a gentle declivity, terminating on every side in an extensive 
landscape of green hills and dale, enriched with vineyards, and 
dotted with frequent flocks. Many villages, and the groves with 
which they are sheltered and adorned, appear on the sloping sides 
of the surrounding hills, The view is every where closed by 
mountains, but between those to the north-west, there is a 
glimpse of a long and verdant plain in the distance, and of the 
windings of a river called the Calamas. The mountains to tne 
north, part of Zoumerka or Tomarus, which are the nearest, are 
woody to their top, but disclose some wide chasms of red rock. 
Those to the north-east, the hills of Sagori, seem a long ledge of 
rocks, running nearly from west to east; to the east is Pindus, 
verging to the south-east. To the south are the Sulliote moun- 
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tains, and to the north-west, but in the farthest distance, are 
those of Chimera, the Acroceraunians. Neither Ioannina nor 
its lake are visible, though Zizta cannot be more than fourteen 
miles from the city. 

We went into the monastery, after some parley with one of 
the monks, through a small door plated with iron, on which the 
marks of violence, were very apparent, and which, before the 
country had been tranquilized under the powerful government of 
Ali, had been frequently battered in vain by the troops of rob¬ 
bers, then by turns infesting every district. The Prior of the 
monastery, a humble, meek-mannered man, entertained us in a 
warm chamber with grapes, and a pleasant white wine, not trod¬ 
den out, as he told us, by the feet, but pressed from the grape by 
the hand ; and we were so well pleased with every thing about us, 
that we agreed to lodge with him on our return from the Vizier. 

Zitza is a village of about one hundred and fifty houses, inha¬ 
bited by Greek peasants, and not having one Turk in the place, 
except the man employed to take care of the Vizier’s house. It 
is not, however, the less oppressed on that account, as we had an 
opportunity of observing, for the Secretary Mas inspector of 
some of the villages, and accordingly the Primate, or first man of 
the place, who was dressed in a woollen jacket, and looked like an 
English waggoner, but was well mannered, came before him to 
give in his accounts. 

The Papas, or secular priest of the village, a miserable-looking 
creature, in whose house we Mere lodged, and who performed 
every menial office of his family, complained to the Secretary, 
that the assessment of the Primate was too high, especially as tho 
best lands of the village belonged to the monastery, which paid 
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no regular tax. The poor Priest, with a disconsolate humble 
tone, declared that the annual sum, 13,000 piasters, being paid, 
they had hardly sufficient remaining out of the produce of their 
labour, to support themselves and children. 

Kmployed in the cultivation of a rich soil, and in the tending 
of numerous flocks, their wine, their corn, their meat, the fleeces 
and skins, and even the milk of their sheep and goats, all were to 
be sold to raise so exorbitant a tax: they were starving in the 
midst of abundance ; their labour was without reward, their rest 
without recreation ; even the festivals of their church were passed 
over uncelebrated, for they had neither the spirits nor the means 
for merriment. 

It was impossible not to believe every word that was uttered 
by the poor fellow, who, whilst our dragoman was interpreting 
his tale, looked eagerly upon us, and still preserved the same 
pitiable air and action, with which he had told his story. He 
wished us to believe him, and, indeed, his own appearance and 
that of his fellow villagers, bore forcible testimony to the truth 
of his assertions. However, there was nothing to be done but to 
try if Ali would consent to take less than the thirteen thousand 
piasters, and we never heard how the matter ended, or whether 
the burthens of Zitza were alleviated. 


I am, See. See. 
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Route from Zitza—River Calamas—Village of Mosure — Delvi- 
naki—Route from Rutrinto to Delvinaki—Flocks of Goats 
—Albanian Wine—Route by the Plain of Argyro-castro to 
Libokavo—Upper Albania—Turkish Meats — Libokavo — Ar~ 
gyro-castro—Short Account of that City. 


WE left Zitza at nine o’clock in the morning of the 
ninth, and proceeded in a direction at first north-west by north, 
through vineyards running up the sides of the hills, and yielding, 
as they told us, and as is usually, I helieve, the case in such situa¬ 
tions, a finer grape than that which is found on the plains. We 
then crossed a barren hill, and, in two hours, entered a valley, 
studded with clumps of trees, and divided by the river Calamas, 
whose windings we had seen from the monastery. Our friend the 
Secretary told me, this was the “ Acheron." I suspect his autho¬ 
rity to have been “ Meliteus,” a modern Greek geographer, who 
was a bishop at Athens about the beginning of the last century. 
His book contains both the ancient and modern names of places, 
and although strangely incorrect in many instances, even as to the 
neighbourhood of the very city in which he lived, yet as it is the 
only one of the kind, it is useful to travellers. Unfortunately, it 
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is a thick folio, and not very portable. The Calatnas, as it runs 
towards the Port of Sweet Waters, may have some pretensions to 
be the celebrated river of the infernal regions. 

Near the entrance of the valley we saw a fall of the river, not 
very high, but rolling through a grove of trees, with a small mill 
perched on the top of the left bank. Continuing for half an 
hour through this valley, with the river at our left, we passed a 
han on our right hand; and, shortly afterwards, crossed a bridge 
over the Calamas, which ii, here very rapid, and in breadth about 
the size of the Avon at Bath. The plain, which till this time had 
been flat and broad, now began to be more narrow, and inter-, 
spersed with woody hillocks; and we passed at the foot of high 
hills to the left, covered with trees. We were here shown a house 
of the Vizier's, embosomed in a nook half way up the steep, and 
surrounded by a sloping lawn. A few spots of ground that had 
been cleared, were cultivated, and converted into vineyards and 
wheat-grounds, and large flocks of goats were browsing on the 
shrubs through which our path lay; so that we seemed approach¬ 
ing to the country of a more happy people than those we had left 
behind at Zitza. But whatever were our reflexions, they were 
interrupted by a thunder-storm, which, with the deluge that had 
been poured down on the night of my Friend’s adventure, ren¬ 
dered the road almost impassable; for the torrents, streaming 
down the hills, had more than once nearly carried away our lug¬ 
gage horses. 

When we arrived, at half past one o’clock, at a little village 
called Mosure, we were told that the rains would prevent our 
proceeding that day; and we accordingly took up our lodging at 
the house of a poor Priest, who, notwiihstanding what has been 
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said of the appearance of the country, seemed to have as much 
reason to be miserable as the people whorn we had just left. 
Here also we saw a house belonging to the Vizier; indeed the 
village itself, they told us, was his private property, and the 
half of all produce was paid to him, besides the absolute dis¬ 
posal of the labour of the peasants. The villagers were, many 
of them, employed in felling timber in the mountains, which, 
after being cut into planks, is passed down the Calamas to the 
coast. 

The day cleared up, and gave us leave to see some very fine 
mountain scenery. The valley, which runs from north-east to 
south-west, appeared to terminate a little to the north of our 
village; and the view of the river was lost at a short distance to 
the south-east. Immediately opposite, to the south of Mosure, 
was a huge rocky hill called Papinghi, and having a summit so 
singularly shaped, as to appear like a fortification with battle¬ 
ments and turrets. Papinghi must be part of Zoumerka, and 
the direct road from Ioannina would lead across it to Mosure; 
but the mountain being impassable, the traveller is obliged to go 
fourteen or fifteen miles in a westerly direction to Zitza, and 
afterwards due north for ten or eleven miles to this village; the 
latter part of the journey being in a very bad path, easy to be 
lost, and mistaken for a goat track. 

At this place we were worse lodged than at our last village; 
and the mud floor of our hovel was overrun with every descrip¬ 
tion of vermin. You have seen an Irish cabin, and I need not 
be more particular. We had only a journey of three hours for 
our day's work, on Saturday, October 14, and therefore did not 
set of till one o'clock in the afternoon, when we went northwards, 
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through forests of oak, leaving tlu: Calamas to the right hand, 
and in little more than an hour skirted a small plain and lake, 
also to the right. "From the south-west end of this lake, it is not 
improbable that the Calamas flows, although we could not see it, 
as our view was intercepted by a low hill, and a small fortress (or 
rather barrack) ol‘ the Vizier’s, called Tarrovina. The people 
with us knew nothing about the matter. 

J.caving the plain and a small ban to the left of the road, we 
again began to ascend gradually; winding through thick woods, 
still northwards, for an hour, when we found ourselves suddenly 
at the top of a deep precipice, with a prospect, to the left, of a 
succession of woody hills rising one above the other, and of Del- 
vinaki, the town where we were to stop, at the bottom and ex¬ 
tremity of the chasm to the right. 'There was a path to the left, 
by which those who do not stop at this place save an hour's dis¬ 
tance, as it communicates directly with the road, which is seen 
winding up the precipice on the opposite side. We dismounted, 
as the descent was rugged, in many parts very steep, and over¬ 
hung w'ith large masses of loose rock ; and we were half an hour 
before we entered the town. 

J lere we were more comfortably lodged than on the preceding 
nights; for Dclvinaki, besides a house belonging to Ali, has seve¬ 
ral neat-looking cottages, and is, on the whole, a clean town, 
containing, as we were told, three hundred habitations, peopled 
by Greeks. Of these, the greater part are employed in cultivat¬ 
ing the ground, or in attending their flocks on the neighbouring 
hills; but a few of them style themselves merchants, as they 
bring small wares on horseback from Constantinople, Salonica, 
and loapniua, and sell them in the inland towns of Albauia and 
Iloumelia. These merchants are necessarily absent Irom their 
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own houses the greater part of the year; but Ali, pursuing the 
same plan as at loannina, detains their wives and children at 
home, as a security for their return, and thus profits by their 
enterprise, without risking the loss of his subjects; for there are 
few instances where these traders have not returned to enjoy their 
petty wealth, as far as a Greek can enjoy it, in the bosom of 
their families. 

I do not know whether you recollect, that the famous Sha- 
Abbas founded the city of Tolfa purposely for the families of 
travelling Armenian merchants; and by that, which appeared, 
at first sight, an act of humanity, secured a great additional in¬ 
flux of wealth into his dominions. 

Delvinaki, besides being on the road to northern Albania, is 
also on one of the routes from Butrinto, the ancient Buthrotum 
on the Adriatic, to loannina. From Butrinto it is seven hours, 
in an eastern direction, to Del vino, a town of eight thousand 
inhabitants, and the seat of a Pasha of two tails, now subdued 
by Ali. 

Prom Delvino it is three hours, north-east, to the village of 
Nivitza; and thence, seven hours more, and in the same line, 
to Delvinaki. 

We were told that the Vizier had stayed three days at this 
town, which he had left eight days before our arrival; and that 
most probably he was at the town of Libokavo, where we should 
arrive the next day. 

After the fowls, eggs, and grapes, that always composed our 
meal, I rambled up a green lane at the back of the town, till the 
ascent became very steep, when, turning round, I enjoyed a 
prospect on every side magnilicent, and whose beauties were 
heightened by the last rays of the setting sun tinging the woody 
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.summits of the opposite mountains. A rivulet, that was col¬ 
lected from a hundred little streams into a pebbly channel, sparkled 
at intervals througfi the underwood in the Valley. 

The vintage was just finished, and horses, cows, and asses, 
were browsing on the lower grounds; whilst the goats, whose 
trespass amongst the early vines is equally dreaded by the mo¬ 
dern, as it was by the ancient Greek, were now rioting at large 
in the vineyards on the steeper sides of the hill. Those pretty 
animals make a conspicuous figure, and are often the sole living- 
objects, in an Albanian landscape. They are to be met with in 
the most unfrequented spots, in the depth of forests, and on the 
tops of mountains, in places so remote from any human habita¬ 
tion, that the traveller would suppose them wild, did he not see 
their long herds descending to the villages at the close of day, 
and were he not reminded of their familiarity with man, by the 
tinkling of their bells at night, close to the little window of his 
cottage. 

The flesh of the kid is esteemed as much as that of the lamb 
in Albania. The goat milk is made into the hard cheese which 
constitutes a chief article of food throughout Turkey in Europe, 
and which is, in this country, made in sufficient quantities to 
allow of a trifling exportation. Each of the skins, by a very sim¬ 
ple process, is so sewed together as to hold and preserve the new 
wine, which in the villages is never put into any other bottle, and 
seldom lasts beyond the next vintage. 

AVine of a year old is mentioned as a rarity. That which is 
made in quantities, and kept in casks, in Ioannina, or other large 
towns, is mixed with pine, resin, and lime, and weakened with 
water. The Greeks consider that the resin gives the strength 
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which the water takes away, and that the lime refines the liquor; 
but it is to this process that a very unpalatable harshness, gene¬ 
rally to be met with in Greek wine, is to be attributed. 

We left Delvinaki at nine o’clock in the morning, and in order 
to regain our road, were obliged to ascend and descend a steep 
zig-zag stony path on the side of the chasm opposite to that 
which we had come down the evening before to get to the town. 
This took us about half an hour, and when we had got into the 
direction we had left, we proceeded to the north-west, through a 
woody country, not at all cultivated or cleared in any part that 
was visible. We crossed a torrent where w ere the broken remains 
of a bridge, anil the path led us over a wilder but less woody 
country, until in three hours from Delvinaki, we came at once 
upon a very wide and long plain, running from south to north, 
well cultivated, divided by rails and low hedges, and having a 
river flowing through it to the south. On each side of this plain 
was a ridge of barren hills, but covered at no great intervals, on 
the western or opposite range, with towns and villages, that ap¬ 
peared, like the goats of Virgil, to hang upon the rocks. These, 
we wore told, were in the district of a large city called Argyro- 
castro, which we saw indistinctly at a great distance, as wc ad¬ 
vanced to the north along the side of the hills, that form, as it 
were, the eastern bank of this extensive plain. 

At one o’clock we came to a village where there was a han. 
Here we stopped, and as we were seated on our mats taking some 
refreshment, an Albanian handed round several specimens of 
snuff, for in this village, they informed us, there is the most 
extensive snuff* manufactory of any in European Turkey. The 
snuff’is also reckoned to be. of the best quality, and the Album- 
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uns, who are exceedingly addicted to this luxury, affect to de¬ 
spise that which ij made any where else but at this village, of 
which I forget the name. The tobacco plant grows in great 
quantities in the neighbourhood, both in the plain and on the 
sides of the hills. 

After resting an hour we remounted, and continued in the same 
northern course. Every appearance announced to us that we 
were now in a more populous country. We met parties of tra¬ 
vellers both on horseback and on foot: the plain was every where 
cultivated, and not only on the side of Argyro-castro, whose mina¬ 
rets we could now discern, but also on the hills which we were tra- 

• 

versing, many villages were to be seen. The dress of the peasants 
was now changed from the loose woollen brogues of the Greeks, 
to the cotton kamisa, or kilt of the Albanian, and in saluting Va¬ 
siliy they no longer spoke Greek. Indeed you should be informed, 
that a notion prevails amongst the people of the country, that 
Albania, properly so called, or at least, the native country of the 
Albanians, begins from the town ot Delvinaki; hut never being 
•able, as 1 have before hinted, to learn where the line of boundary 
is to be traced, I shall content myself with noticing the distinc¬ 
tion in the above cursory manner. 

We were joined by a small party ot Turks on horseback, one of 
whom pointed out, at a little distance from the snuff' manufactory, 
a hill to the right, on which were, he said, the remains of ancient 
walls, as also some few other remains a little farther to the left, in 
a grove of trees. These [ visited, and from the size of the stones, 
i should judge them to be antique: they were lying in heaps on 
the ground. After riding two hours along the side of the same 
hills, we arrived at Libokavo, and entering the suburbs, enquired. 
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if the V izier was in the town; when, to our surprise, we were told 
by three or four people, that they did not know: one thought he 
was, another that ho was not in the place. These were not Greeks, 
but 'L'urks, the most lazy and incurious race of beings on earth, 
as you must think, when these fellows did not know whether the 
absolute sovereign of the country, who moves about with no small 
retinue, was or was not in their town. 

We proceeded to the house of a relation of one of Ali’s wives, 
and there learnt that the Vizier was farther up the country, at his 
native town of Tcpellene. At the house of this Turk, in an outer 
. room, separated from the chambers which contained his family, 
we were lodged during our stay at Libokavo, and the good- 
humoured Mussulman endeavoured to render us as comfortable 
as possible. As, during the llamazan, he took his first meal 
after sun-set, he ordered it to be served up for our dinner, and 
gave (is his company. 

You must have already read enough about the Turks, 
to know the sort of viands usual at their tables: but I must 
say of them, that many are very palatable to an English taste, 
much more so, indeed, than those to be met with in Portuguese 
ami Spanish cookery. There is a dish of chopped mutton, rolled 
up with rice highly seasoned, called ypraik , and a large thin pasty 
of fowl, or spinach sprinkled with sugar; both of which are very 
commendable. Oil is not often used, but butter, which, it must 
be confessed, is now and then very strong, and would be called 
by us, grease. The sherbet is but a very poor liquor, being only 
sweet water sometimes coloured with marygold flowers, and a few 
blanched almonds swimming on the top of it. It is handed round 
at the conclusion of the dinner, and either drunk out of the bowl, or 
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sipped with large horn spoons. The boiled anti roast are always 
done to rags, to suit not only the taste, but the convenience of a 
people, who do not eat with knives and forks, but with their 
lingers, making use of a thin crumplet instead of a plate, and each 
man tearing off his portion from the joint before him, with his 
right hand only, for his left is supposed to be employed on ser¬ 
vices that render it very unlit to be thrust into, a plate containing 
common stock. The pilaf, or buttered rice, the standing dish of 
Turkey, and which is often brought in twice at the same dinner, 
is not very palatable to a person unaccustomed to the taste of it. 

Our fare at Libokavo was various and good; but we were not. 
well lodged during the night, for the whole party, thirteen in 
number, slept in the same room with us, as, this being a Turkish 
town, we could not procure quarters for our attendants in any 
other house. Nearly the whole of the day alter our arrival, it 
rained so violently as to prevent our proceeding towards Tepel- 
lene, but we were enabled between the showers to walk out and 
survey the town and the adjoining country. 

Libokavo is built on the steep side of a bill, and, with several 
moseks, contains about a thousand houses inhabited by Turks, 
many of whom are not natives of the country, but only' settlers, 
and wear the long Turkish dress. They are for the greater part 
farmers of the neighbouring plain, not traders, and the bazar is 
but ill furnished. The houses are built, most of them, of stone* 
and are of the better sort, being surrounded with gardens of 
orange, lemon, and pomegranate trees. The town is governed 
by Adam-Bey, the son of a sister of the Vizier’s, and, together 
with the whole district on the same side of the plain, is in perfect 
subjection to Ali. 
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Of Argyro-castro, which is very visible about nine miles to the 
north on the opposite hills, I learnt that it is a city supposed to 
contain twenty thousand inhabitants, chiefly Turks, l>eing the 
capital of u Pashalik of two tails, and of a very populous district, 
bounding to the east and north-east the country of the Chi- 
meriotes. It was not, when we were in the country, in subjection 
to Ali, but nominally under the power of Ibrahim, Pasha oi’ 
Vallona, the Prince with whom Ali was then at war, and who 
was besieged in his last fortress of Herat. It was • a peeled, how¬ 
ever, that the city, which has been more than once attacked by 
.Ali, would, together with its whole district, fall immediately into 
his hands after the reduction of Ibrahim. 

What wo saw' of the plain may be about twenty-live miles in 
length, running nearly in a straight direction from south to north; 
but another branch of it, w'hich turns off to the north-westward, 
a little above the city, and continues as far as the shore of the 
Adriatic above Vallona (Aulon), may add to it an extent of fif¬ 
teen or twenty miles. The river, w hich has no other name than 
the river of Argyro-castro, flows from Mount Zoumerka through 
the whole length of the plain, and appears to correspond with the 
ancient Celydnus. 

With that supposition, the traveller might be inclined to look 
for some vestiges of Hadriunopolis, Amantia, and Antigonia; 
towns which flourished under the Romans, and which were 
placed somewhere in the country watered by the Celydnus. 
Indeed, the Greek gentleman accompanying us, called Argyro- 
castro itself occasionally by the name of Thiranopolis , which, 
after dropping the first syllable, would be the modern Greek 
pronunciation of Hadrianopolis; and J see that M. do la Ho- 
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chette, in his map, has given the modern city the two names. 
But Meletius, the # geographer before mentioned, places Antigo- 
nia on the site of this town*, and affirms Tnryinopolis to be a 
ruin marking the site of Drys, an ancient town of the Molossi, 
and giving a title to a Bishop within the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
Ioannina-f. Pouqueville, on the pretended authority of the same 
author, but without being supported by him,- declares Delvinaki 
to be no other than the ancient Omphalon. The singular position 
of this latter place, in a deep hollow, may give some grounds to 
suppose that it was once called the navel of Epirus. I was assured 
that there were no remains of any kind at Argyro-castro; but l 
regret that the state of the country, and our situation as friends of 
Ali, did not permit us to visit the city, and.obtain personal know¬ 
ledge of the fact. 

*’A vnyovtict, Xtytrxt txvjv ’ApyjpvKxrrpav, xt&i~tx -.Vo t i ‘Avriywev, xa> 
ru^irxi -HI1EIPOE. p. 316. 

+ HIIEIPOS. pp. 314, 315. 
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Route from Libohtvo to Cesarades—Women at the Fountains — 
Route to Erecnecd—The Passes of Antigonia , called Stena 
—The Aous River—Route to Tepcllene, along the Banks of 
the River—Arrival at Tepellene , and at Ali Pashas Palace 
. —Appearance of the Attendants—Prayers of the Turks — 
The Chanter of the Mosck. 


ON leaving Libokavo (October 17th), we descended 
into the plain; and, before we could again get into our northern 
direction, were obliged to cross several wide and deep trenches, 
cut to drain the low grounds. After having regained our path 
for an hour and an half, we came suddenly upon a rapid river 
flowing out of a valley in the mountains to the east, in a westerly 
course, but soon turning to the north. As we were to pass the 
night in a village in the mountains to the right of our road, we 
were obliged to cross this river, which we accomplished with con¬ 
siderable difficulty; for it was then deep and broad, though, in 
general, as we heard, very fordable. After the passage of the 
stream, we went over some deep ploughed lands; and, in three 
hours from Libokavo, began to ascend the hills in a north-wes¬ 
terly direction. We saw, what might be called, a chain of vil¬ 
lages along the mountains, most of them half way up their sides, 
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and apparently inaccessible. The hills on the Argyro-caslro side, 
seemed exceedingly bare; but those to which we were bending 
our steps were woody, covered with flocks of goats, and in many 
spots cultivated, and sown with maize. 

It had been very late before we re-commenced our journey, so 
that after we had been in the hills an hour, it grew dark. We 
mistook our path ; the baggage-horses began to tumble; and, 
when we were half way up the mountain, we were obliged to stop 
in a wood, where we were bewildered, and quite ignorant of our 
position. Two or three of us, however, determined to make for 
the first village, and procure a guide; for we had been some timt‘. 
going up and down craggy precipices, without seeming to advance 
towards our point. 

Not to alarm you with another adventure, we were all housed 
at sev en o’clock in the evening, having been live hours coming 
from Libokavo—a distance of not more than nine miles. At 
coming into the village, we were agreeably surprised by getting to 
a neat comfortable cottage, where we were received with a hearty 
welcome by the Albanian landlord, who, it turned out, was per¬ 
sonally acquainted with the Signor Secretary. The name of the 
village was Cesarades, inhabited, except a few houses, by Chris¬ 
tians. 

In this place every thing was on a very different footing from 
what it had been in the Greek villages. We experienced a great 
deal of kindness and attention from our host; but saw nothing in 
his face (though he was a Christian) of the cringing, downcast, 
timid look, of the Greek peasant. 11 is cottage was neatly plas¬ 
tered, and white-washed, and contained a stable and small ware- 
room below, and two floored chambers above, quite in r different 

o 2 
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style from what we had seen in Lower Albania. It might certainly 
be called comfortable; and in it we passed a* better night than 
any since our departure from loannina. 

In the morning we found ourselves in a very exalted situation ; 
and just opposite us, to the west, we had a good view of the 
city of Argyro-castro. We had a guide given us to show the 
best path (for the ways had been broken up by the torrents), and 
left Ccsarades at ten o’clock in the morning. We continued de¬ 
scending and ascending in the same direction as before, that is, 
to the north, still keeping on the sides of the mountains, and at 
twelve o’clock we saw another village, situated as high as that 
which we had left; but it was not till some people had been sent 
down from this place to open a passage for us, that we could pro¬ 
ceed towards it. We were a little surprised that these pioneers 
were all women; and, as I recollect, two of them were young 
and handsome. They handled their pick-axes and spades with 
great alacrity; and having assisted us, by rolling down some 
stones and earth, that impeded our progress, into a torrent, pre¬ 
ceded us to their village. 

Before reaching it, we passed a large fountain, where there 
were many women washing with sticks and stones, in the Scotch 
fashion, and drawing water. Indeed no where in those parts of 
Greece or Albania that we visited, are any but the very better 
sort of females exempt from these employments; and as the 
fountains arc often at some distance from the towns, the latter is, 
by no means, an easy task ; for I have frequently seen them look¬ 
ing very faint under the weight of their large pitchers, one of 
which they carry on the head, and the other in the hand. The 
men are never at the fountains; but the aged matron, and the 
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tender maid, are still employed in the same labours which occu¬ 
pied the females oti Homer’s time; for when Hector reminds his 
faithful Andromache that she would be obliged, in her future 
bondage, 

-“ to bring 

“ The weight ot‘ waters from th’ Ilypcrian spring,” 

H is but probable, that she had occasionally performed the same 
duties in the days of her prosperity. It was not the drawing of 
water which was to be, perhaps, the hardship, but doing it 
«£x«^o ( u£n)) very much against her will, and (vpk ’«aaik) under the. 
command of a mistress. You may add to this, that th* ancients 
knew nothing of menial ofiices; for the Princess of Phu acia 
washed her own clothes, and the familiar of the divine King of 
Ithaca was a swine-herd, also divine. Hut the parallel shall be 
carried no farther. 

In a short time we passed through the village we had seen : it 
was called Toxarades, and contained about one hundred and 
lifty houses, inhabited, with the exception of two or three Turkish 
families, by Christians. In an hour and a half we went through 
another village, Lokavo, also on the heights, and about the same 
size as the others, and inhabited by Christians; and by half after 
three we came to a third, called Ereeneed, where we were deter¬ 
mined to stay during the night, as we should not have been able 
to reach another resting-place before dark. 

We were not so well lodged as we had been the night before; 
but as Ereeneed was inhabited partly by Turks, partly by Chris¬ 
tians, and the best house in the place belonged to one of the for¬ 
mer people, we could not so easily have been admitted to better 
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accommodations. W e had come the whole day at a very slow 
rate ; and from Cesarades to this village, 1 should think the dis¬ 
tance not more th:.n ten miles. 

On leaving Ereenced, on the morning of the 19th, at ten 
o’clock, we descended from the hills, and got into the plain, 
through which, in a north-westerly direction, ran the river wo 
had crossed in going from Libokavo to Cesarades. Wo conti¬ 
nued along its hanks for some lime ; the path very had and 
sloughy, and occasionally through coppices of low brushwood. 
In two hours we were at what might be called the northern ex¬ 
tremity of that branch of the valley of Argyro-castro through 
which we had held our course ; and we found ourselves at the 
entrance of a sort of defile, with the river on our left hand, and 
mountains near us on our right. The hills on the other side of 
the river were abrupt precipices, clothed with thick woods. 

Though not a vestige of the ancient cities that may have once 
flourished in these regions are to he now seen, yet the traveller 
would still endeavour to compare tire descriptions of historians 
with the appearance of the country around him ; and the straights 
into which wc now entered, might perhaps remind him of the 
passes near Antigonia, by the Greeks called (Stena), which 
some passages of Polybius* would point out as leading from Epi¬ 
rus into Ulyricnm-f-, and which were illustrated by a battle fought 

* Polyb. lib. ii. cap. 5. The expedition of Scerdilaidas into Epirus. 

+ Strabo, indeed, expressly reckons the Athamanians and Atintancs (living 
near the Celydnus) amongst the Epirote nations, inhabiting a wild country, 
and difficult of access, upon the borders of Illyricum : and it appears that the 
latter were certainly of that people; for when the Epirote army retreated from 
the Illyrians at Phoenicc, in Chaonia, Polybins (lib. ii. cap. 5 ) says, they fell 
back upon the Atintancs. 
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between Pyrrhus and Antigonus*, and by some military positions 
occupied by King Philip, before he was routed by the Consul 
Elaminius. 

In the river winch “ flows (i quote from my own journal and 
from 1/ivyj-) in a narrow valley, having only a little patli along 
its banks,” he would perhaps recognize the Aous, that ran from 
Cacmon, the summits of Pindus, forming one-of the boundaries 
of Macedonia, and falling into the Adriatic sixty stadia below the 
city of Apollonia. Every thing, indeed, seems to correspond 
with the position of the “ passeshere are the hills on each 
side, Asnaus and iEropus, where Philip was encamped ; and. 
in proceeding farther down the river, where it struggles through 
its narrowest banks (ubi in arctissimas ripas cogiturj;), any one 
would suppose himself to pass over the very spot fixed upon for 
the conference between tbe King and the Consul. 

Before the Homans attempted the passage over the formerly 
pathless mountains of Chaonia, as Plorus§ calls them, and the 
Aous rein fling through precipices, they had penetrated into Ma¬ 
cedonia by the way of Thessaly ; and certainly the passage of an 
army, in the face of an enemy, over such a country, would 
seem to any one who had seen the positions, almost impracti¬ 
cable, yet Pyrrhus had done the same thing before, and, what 
would appear more incredible, contrived to make use of his ele¬ 
phants. 

Had we traced back the rivec up the valley from which we had 
seen it issue, we might have been able to know enough of the 
country to the eastward, to assist our conjectures ; as it is, you 

t I took xxsii. cap. r ». 

^ Lib. ii. c:ip. 7. 


* Plut. in vit. Pyrrlii. 

| Book xxxii. cap. 10. 
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must be content with those already offered to your notice, and 
proceed with us on our route. 

After travelling down the valley an hour, we came in sight of 
a bridge, and saw crossing it a large party of soldiers, and some 
Turks on horseback, attending a covered chair or litter. A little 
after, to our great surprise, we were met by a carriage, not ill- 
made, but in the German fashion, with a man on the box driving 
four-in-hand, and two dirty Albanian soldiers standing on the 
foot-board behind. They were floundering on at a trot through 
the mire; but how it would be possible for them to pass over 
part of the road by which we had come, we did not at all under¬ 
stand. However, the population of whole villages was ordered 
out to help it along, and we heard afterwards of its safe arrival at 
Libokavo. This carriage had, as they told us, conveyed a lady 
of the Viziers harem to the bridge, where she was met by the 
chair (a large sedan), in which she was to be carried on men's 
shoulders to Tepellene. 

At three hours and a half from Erceneed we crossed tho 
bridge, which was of stone, but narrow, and of a bad construc¬ 
tion, being so high in the middle, as to render it adviseable to 
dismount in passing over it. Immediately after getting across, wo 
went along a path on the ledge of a sleep precipice, with the 
river, which was broad (perhaps seventy feet), deep, and very 
rapid, rolling underneath. As we advanced on this bank of the 
river, we saw the hills to the east spotted with flocks of sheep 
and goats, and having a line of villages as far as the eye could 
reach. One of these, of the name of Korvo, more romantically 
situated than the others, was crowned with a dome and minaret 
rising from amidst a grove of cypresses. The hills, on the side 
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of’ which wc were passing, were covered with wood, hut without 
any villages, for they were not siiiHeiently high. 

Tn two hours from the bridge, the river began to widen consi¬ 
derably, and a little way farther it was augmented by a stream 
of some breadth, flowing out of a narrow valley from the north¬ 
east. Not long after the junction of the rivers, the whole stream 
appeared as broad as the Thames at Westminster Iiridge, but 
looking shallow in many places, with gravel banks above the 
water. Soon afterwards we had a view of Tepcllcne, the termi¬ 
nation of our journey, which we saw situated immediately on the 
bank of the river, and, in three quarters of an hour, we entered, 
the native place of Ali. 

The streets of the town, through w'hich we passed, were dirty 
and ill-built; but every thing that hail before attracted our atten¬ 
tion was presently forgotten, when we entered through a gate¬ 
way in a tower, and found ourselves in the court-yard of the 
Vizier’s palace. 

The court at Tepcllcne, which was enclosed on two sides by 
the palace, and on the other two sides by a high wall, presented us, 
at our first entrance, with a sight something like what we might 
have, perhaps, beheld some hundred years ago in the castle-yard 

of a great Feudal Lord. Soldiers, with their arms piled against 

the wall near them, were assembled in different parts of the 
square: some of them pacing slowly backw ards and forwards, 
and others sitting on the ground in groups. Several horses, com¬ 
pletely caparisoned, were leading about, whilst others were neigh¬ 
ing under the hands of the grooms. In the part farthest from 
the dwelling, preparations were making for the feast of the night; 

and several kids and sheep were being dressed by cooks who were 

p 
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themselves half armed. Every thing wore a most martial look, 
though not exactly in the style of the head-quarters of a Chris¬ 
tian general ; for many of the soldiers were in the most common 
dress, without shoes, and having more wildness in their air and 
manner than the Albanians we had before seen. 

On our arrival, we were informed that wc were to be lodged 
in the palace; and, accordingly, dismounting, we ascended a 
flight of wooden steps into a long gallery with two wings, open¬ 
ing into which, as in a large English inn, were the doors of seve¬ 
ral apartments. Into one of these we were shown, and found 
Ourselves lodged in a chamber fitted up with large silken solas, 
and having another room above it for sleeping; a convenience 
scarcely ever to be met with in Turkey. Mis Highness (for so 
the Pashas of three tails are called by their attendant Greeks' 
sent a congratulatory message to us on our arrival, ordering every 
thing to be provided for us by his own household ; and mention¬ 
ing, at the same time, that be was sorry the Ramazan prevented 
him from having our company with him at one of his repasts. 
Me ordered, however, that sherbets, sweetmeats, and fruits, 
should be sent to us from his own harem. 

At sunset the drum was beat in the yard, and the Albanians, 
most of them being Turks, went to prayers. In the gallery, 
which was open on one side, there were eight or nine little boxes 
filled up with raised seats and cushions, between the wooden pil¬ 
lars supporting the roof; and in each of these then; was a parts 
smoking, or playing at draughts. 

1 had now an opportunity of remarking the peculiar (juiciness 
and ease with which the Mahometans say their prayers; for, in 
die gallery, some of the graver sort began their devotions in the 
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place.'; where they wen; sitting, entirely undisturbed and unno¬ 
ticed by those around them, who were otherwise employed. The 
prayers, which last about ten minutes, are not said aloud, but 
muttered sometimes in a low voice, and sometimes with only a 
motion of the lips ; and, whether performed in the public street 
or in a room, excite no attention from any one. Of more than 
a hundred in the gallery, there were only five or six at prayers. 
The Albanians art.* not reckoned strict Mahometans; but no 
Turk, however irreligious himself, is ever seen even to smile at 
the devotions of others : and to disturb a man at prayers would', 
in most cases, be productive of fatal consequences. 

In the evening" we were visited by two physicians of the Viziers 
household ; one of them, dressed in the Frank habit, a native ot 
Alsace, and a very agreeable man, the other a G reek, who spoke 
the German, French, Italian, Latin, Turkish, and Albanian lan¬ 
guages. The I* 1 rank gentleman, as we were informed, was very 
much in the confidence of the Vizier, and was reputed to be a 
man of ability. It was a question not to be asked him, but one 
would like to have known, what possible inducement could have 
settled him in Turkey, especially as he was the son of a physi¬ 
cian of great eminence at Vienna. Those physicians are in con¬ 
stant attendance upon Ali; who, however, a short time before 
our arrival in the country, had requested and obtained the assist¬ 
ance of two Fnglish surgeons from our Adriatic Squadron, but 
without finding much benefit from their advice. 

The day after our arrival was fixed upon for cur first audience 
of the Vizier, and we passed the evening chiefly in the company 
of the two physicians. 

\V e were disturbed during the night by the perpetual carousal 
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which seemed to be kept up in the gallery, and by the drum, and 
the voice of the “ muezzinn,” or chanter, calling the Turks to 
prayers from the minaret ot the mosck attached to the palace. 
This chanter was a boy, and he sang out his hymn in a sort of 
loud melancholy recitative, fie was a long time repeating the 
purport of these few words : “ Cod most high ! I bear witness 
that there is no Cod but Cod : I bear witness that Mahomet is 
the Prophet of Cod. Come to prayer; come to the asylum of 
salvation. Great Cod ! There is no God but Cod !”—The first 
exclamation was repeated four times, the remaining words twice, 
and the long and piercing note in which he concluded this confes¬ 
sion of faith, by twice crying out the word “ lion*” still rings 
in my ears. 

Ya-hou , meaning he zc'ho is, is the Mahometan periphrasis for 
the ineffable name of God, as was the word Jehovah amongst the 
Jews. Dean Swift hardly knew this when, satirizing the brutal 
qualities of the human species, he gave that name to his slave of 
the Houyhnhnms. 

But you must be impatient to see Ali himself, and my next 
shall conduct you into his presence. 

I am. See. See. 

* The simple confession of faith is this: “ La illah—illuli—Llnh, Melu-m- 

med rcsool ullah—There is no God but God, and Malioind is his Prophet.” 
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Visit to Ali Pasha—Ilis Appearance — Manners—Short Conver¬ 
sation—Second Interview with All—Present from Bonaparte 
to that Pasha—A Pal(Co-castro, or Ruin near Tepellene — 
Last Audience of AH—His Affability to his Soldiers—Ilis 
Rise and Progress—The Difficulties he had to encounter — 
Ilis vigorous Measures — Administration , and present Extent 
of his Dominions—Offered to be made a King by Napoleon — 
His supposed Revenues—Ilis Disposition—Story of Zofreni 
—His Amusements and Morals—His want of Education. 


ABOUT noon, on the 12th of October, an officer 
of the palace, with a white wand, announced to us that we were 
to attend the Vizier ; and accordingly we left our apartment, ac¬ 
companied by our dragoman and by the Secretary, who put on 
his worst cloak to attend his master, that he might not appear 
too rich, and a fit object for extortion. 


The officer preceded us along the gallery, now r crowded with 
soldiers, to the other wing of the building, and leading us over 
some rubbish where a room had fallen in, and through some 
shabby apartments, he ushered us into the chamber in which was 
Ali himself. He was standing when we came in; which w as 
meant as a compliment, for a Turk of consequence never rises 
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to receive any one hut his superior, and, if lie wishes'to he con¬ 
descending, contrives to he found slandinir. As we advanced 
towards him, he seated himself, and desired us to sit down near 
him. lie was in a large room, very handsomely furnished, and 
having a marble cistern and fountain in the middle, ornamented 
with painted tiles, of the kind which we call Dutch tile. 

The V izier was, a short man, about five. feet five inches in 
height, and very fat, though not particularly corpulent. lie had 
a very pleasing face, fair and round, with blue quick eyes, not 
at all settled into a Turkish gravity. Jlis beard was long- and 
white, and such a one as any other Turk would have been proud 
of; though he, who was more taken up with his guests than him¬ 
self, did not continue looking at it, nor smelling and stroking it, 
as is usually the custom of his countrymen, to fill up the pauses 
of conversation, lie was not very magnificently dressed, except 
that his high turban, composed of many small rolls, seemed of 
fine gold muslin, and his attaghan, or long dagger, was studded 
with brilliants. 

lie was mightily civil ; and said he considered us as his chil¬ 
dren. lie showed us a mountain howitzer, which was lying in 
his apartment, and took the opportunity of telling us that he had 
several large cannon. He turned round two or three times to 
look through an English telescope, and at last handed it to us, 
that we might look at a party of Turks on horseback riding along 

the hanks of the river towards Tcpellenc. He then said, “ that 
man whom you see on the road is the chief minister of my enemy, 
Ibrahim Pasha, and he is now coming over to me, having de¬ 
serted liis master to take the stronger side.” He addressed this 
with a smile to the Secretary, desiring him to interpret it to us. 
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Wo took pipes, coffee, and sweetmeats, with him ; but he did 
not seem so particular about these things as other Turks whom 
we have seen. lie was in great good humour, and several times 
laughed aloud, which is very uncommon in a man of conse¬ 
quence : 1 never saw another instance of it in Turkey.—Instead 
of having his room crowded with the oflicers of his court, which 
is very much the custom of the Pashas and other great men, lie 
was quite unattended, exeept by four or five young persons very 
magnificently dressed in the Albanian habit, and having their 
hair flowing half way down their backs : these brought in the re¬ 
freshments, and continued supplying us with pipes, which, though 
perhaps not half emptied, were changed three times, as is the 
custom when particular honours are intended for a guest. 

'There are no common topics ol discourse between a 'Turkish 
Vizier and a traveller, which can discover tie- abilities ot either 
party, especially as these conversations are always in the form ol 
question and answer. However, a Frank may think his Turk 
above the common run, if his host does not put any very foolish 
interrogatories to him, and Aii did not ask us any questions that 
betrayed his ignorance. His liveliness and ease gave us very 
favourable impressions of his natural capacity. 

In the t veiling of the next day we paid the Vizier another visit, 
in an apartment more elegantly furnished than the one with the 
fountain. Whilst we were with him, a messenger came in from 
“Herat,” the place which Aii’s army (of about five thousand 
men) was then besieging. We were not acquainted with the con¬ 
tents of a letter, which was read aloud, until a long gnu, looking 
like a duck-gun, was brought into the room ; and then, upon one 
of us asking the Secretary if there were many wild fowl in the 
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neighbourhood, he answered, Yes; but that for the gun, it 
was going to the siege of Be rat, there being a want of ordnance 
in the Vizier’s army. It wois impossible not to smile at this war 
in miniature. 

During this interview, Ali congratulated us upon the news, 
which had arrived a fortnight before, of the surrender of /ante, 
Cefalonia, Ithaca, and Cerigo, to the British Squadron : he said, 
he was happy to have the English for his neighbours; that lie 
was sure they would not serve him as the Russians and Trench 
had done, in protecting his runaway robbers ; that he had always 
been a friend to our Nation, even during our war with Turkey, 
and had been instrumental in bringing about the Peace. 

He asked us, what had made us travel in Albania? We told 
him, the desire of seeing so great a man as himself. “ Aye,” 
returned he, “ did you ever hear of me in England ?” We, of 
course, assured him, that he was a very common subject of con¬ 
versation in our country; and he seemed by no means inacces¬ 
sible to the flattery. 

lie showed us some pistols and a sabre; and then took down a 
gun that was hanging over his head in a bag, and told us it was a 
present from the King of the Erencli. It was a short rifle, with 
the stock inlaid with silver, and studded with diamonds and bril¬ 
liants, and looked like a handsome present; but the {Secretary 
informed us, that when the gun came from Napoleon, it had 
only a common stock, and that all the ornaments had been added 
by his Highness, to make it look more like a royal gift. 

Before w'e took our leave, the Vizier informed us, that there 
were in the neighbourhood of Tepellenc some remains of anti¬ 
quity—a pala'o-castro, as all pieces of old wall, or carved stones. 
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arc called in Albania and Greece, and said that he would order 
some horses for us Jo ride to it the next morning. 

According to his advice, we went on Sunday to see these 
ruins, which are very trifling, being only a few bits of wall, as it 
appeared to me, not ancient, on a hill about five miles to the 
north-west of Tepellenc. 

In the evening of the same day, we paid his Highness our last 
visit. lie then asked us which way we intended to go; and we 
told him, it was our wish to get from Joannina into the Morea. 
lie appeared to be acquainted with every road, ami all the stages, 
and the state of the country most minutely. lie said, that we* 
could not go bv the common road through Triccala, as that part 
of the country was infested by large bands of robbers; but that 
we might go through Carnia, crossing the gulf of Arta at Salora, 
or going to the head of the Gulf; and that, as that country was 
also suspicious, he would give us orders to his several military 
posts, to take as many guards as might be necessary. In case, 
however, we should not like to go through Carnia, he furnished 
us with an order to his Governor at Prevcsa, to send us in an 
armed galliot to Patrass. He also gave us a letter to his son, 
Veli, Pasha of the Morea, and wished to know if he could do 
any thing to serve us. 

We only asked permission to take our Albanian Vasiliy to at¬ 
tend us w'hilst in Turkey, which he readily granted, and asked 
where the man was. On being informed that he was at the 
chamber door, he sent for him, and accordingly Vasiliy entered ; 
and, though with every proper respect, still was not embarrassed, 
but, with his hand on his left breast, answered the Vizier’s ques¬ 
tions in a firm and fluent manner. Ali called him by his name. 

Q 
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and asked him, why, being at the door, he had not come in to 
see him ? “ for you know, Vasiliy,” added he, “ I should have 
been glad to have seen you!” He then told him that he was to 
attend us, and see that we wanted nothing, and talked a good 
deal to him about the different stages of our route, summing all 
up by telling him in a jocose way, that if any accident happened 
tons, he w'ould cut off his head; and that we were to write, 
mentioning how he had behaved. Shortly after this, and having- 
agreed to give his Highness some relation of our travels by letter, 
we withdrew, and took our last leave of this singular man, of 
. whom this may be the place to give you a short account. 

Ali was born at Tepellene, about the year 1750 ; for he is now 
past sixty years old, though he carefully conceals his age; and, 
notwithstanding a disorder which is considered incurable, still 
carries the appearance of a healthy middle-aged man. Ilis father 
was a Pasha of two tails, but of no great importance. The most 
considerable Prince at that time was one Coul Pasha, a Vizier, 
and lord of great part of Albania. At the death of his lather, 
Ali found himself possessed of nothing but his house at Tepel¬ 
lene ; and it is not only current in Albania, but reported to be 
even the boast of the Vizier himself, that he began his fortune 
with sixty paras ami a musket. Our attendant Vasiliy (whose 
authority I should not mention, had it not been confirmed by 
every thing 1 heard in the country) assured me, that he recol¬ 
lects, when a boy, to have seen Ali (then Ali-Bey) m his father’s 
cottage, with his jacket out at elbows; and that, at that time, 
this person used to come with parties from Tepellene in the night, 
and seize upon the Hocks of the villages at enmity with him. 

By degrees, however, he made himself master first of one vil- 
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lage, then of another, and amassing some money, increased his 
power, and found himself at the head of a considerable body of 
Albanians, whom he paid by plunder; for he was then only a 
great robber, or one of those independent freebooters, of whom 
there are so many in the vast extent- of the Turkish empire. It 
was not, however, without great difficulties and reverses that he 
continued his career, as you will think, when you hear what was 
said to me also by the same Vasiliy ; for on telling this man that 
the Vizier seemed well acquainted with him ; “ Yes,” he replied, 
“ he ought to be well acquainted with me ; for I have come down 
with the men of our village, and broken his windows with shot, 
when he did not dare to stir out of Tepellcne.”—“ Wellhe 
was asked, “ and what did Ali do to the men of your village ?" 
“ Nothing at all; he made friends with our chief man, persuaded 
him to come to Tepellene, »and there roasted him on a spit; after 
which we submitted (w/io<rx«»i}<r<*ft£»)/’ 

Ali at last collected money enough to buy a pashalik (not that 
of Ioannina, but one of less importance), and being invested 
with that dignity, he was only more eager to enlarge his posses¬ 
sions ; for he continued in constant war with the neighbouring 

Pashas, and finally got possession of Ioannina, of which he was 

confirmed Pasha by an imperial firman. He then made war on 
the Pashas of Arta, of Delvino, and of Ocrida, whom he sub¬ 
dued, together with that of Triecala, and established a very pre¬ 
ponderating influence over the Agas of Thessaly. Gialfar, Pasha 
of Vallona, he poisoned by a cup of coffee, in a bath at Sophia; 
and he strengthened himself by marrying his two sons, Mouctar 
and Veli, to the daughters of Ibrahim, the successor and brother 
of Giaffar; since that time he has made war on Ibrahim himself, 

q 2 
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and added considerably to the territories of loannina, by curtail¬ 
ing those of his relation. 

During this progress, he had been, more than once, called 
upon to furnish his quota of troops to the imperial armies, and 
had served in person against the Germans and Russians ; hut he 
knew his countrymen too well, ever to trust himself at court, 
lie never would accept of any great office, and always found 
some pretence to avoid giving his personal attendance on the 
Grand Vizier of the day, who, it is known, had many orders to 
arrest him. Stories are told of the skill and courage with which 
}ie counteracted several schemes to procure his head—a present 
that would have been most acceptable to the Porte ever since the 
commencement of his career: however, he fought against Pas- 
wan Oglou, under the banners of the Sultan; and on his return 
from VVidin, in the year 171)8, was made a Pasha of three tails, 
or Vizier. He has had several oilers of being made Grand 
Vizier. 

He next contrived to procure pashaliks for both his sons; the 
younger of whom, Veli, who resembles his father in his capacity 
and ambition, saved money enough in his first post to buy the 
pashalik of the Morea, with the dignity of Vizier, for three 
thousand purses of five hundred piasters each. His eldest son, 
Mouctar, of a more warlike, but less ambitious turn than his 
brother, has of late supplied his father's place at the head of the 
Albanians that have joined the armies of the Porte; and has 
greatly distinguished himself, as you must have heard, in the 
present war with Russia. 

The difficulties which Ali had to encounter in establishing His 
power, did not arise so much from the opposition he met with 
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from the neighbouring Pashas, as from the nature of the people, 
and of the country of which he was determined to make himself 
master. Many of the parts which now compose his dominions, 
were peopled by inhabitants who had been always in rebellion, or 
had never been entirely conquered by the Turks; such as the 
Chimeriotes, the Sulliotes, and the nations living amongst the 
mountains in the neighbourhood of the coast .of the Ionian Sea. 
Besides this, the woods and hills of every part of his government 
were, in a manner, in possession of large bands of robbers, who 
were recruited and protected by the villages; and who laid large 
tracts under contribution; burning and plundering the districts, 
under the Pasha’s protection. Against these he proceeded with the 
greatest severity : they were burnt, hanged, beheaded, and im¬ 
paled, and have disappeared from many parts, especially of Upper 
Albania, which were before quite subject to these outlaws. 

A few months before our arrival in the country, a large body in¬ 
festing the mountains between loannina and Triccala, were defeated 
and dispersed by Mouctar Pasha, who cut to pieces a hundred of 
them on the spot. These robbers had been headed by a Greek 
Priest, who, after the defeat of his men, went to Constantinople, 
procured a firman of protection, and returned to loannina, where 
the Vizier invited him to a conference, and seized him as he was 
leaving the room. He was detained, and well treated, in prison, 
until a messenger could go to and return from Constantinople, 
with a permission from the Porte for Ali to do what he pleased 
with bis prisoner.:—It was the arm of this man which we had seen 
suspended from the bough, on entering loannina. 

It is by such vigorous measures that the Vizier has rendered 
many parts of Albania, and the contiguous country, perfectly 
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accessible, that were before annually over-run by robbers; am! 
consequently by opening the country to merchants, and securing 
their persons and goods, has not only increased his own revenues, 
but bettered the condition of his subjects. He has built bridge* 
over the rivers, raised causeways across the marshes, laid out 
frequent roads, adorned the country and the towns with new 
buildings, and by many wholesome regulations has acted the part 
of a good and great Prince, without perhaps a single other mo¬ 
tive than that of his own aggrandisement. 

The influence of Ali extends far beyond the limits of his domi- 
.nions, and is feared and felt throughout the whole of European 
Turkey. It would, however, be very difficult to give the actual 
boundaries of his present dominions ; for in the extent of his ter¬ 
ritory, there is occasionally to be found an isolated district, which 
still resists his arms; and his attempts on the neighbouring 
Pashas are not always attended with success. Two months after 
our visit to Tepellene, he made himself master of Berat; but 
my Friend has written to me from Athens, that the Pasha of 
Scutari has retaken the city, and reinstated Ibrahim. But Ali 
may be again victorious; and, should he live, will, I doubt not, 
be master of nearly the whole of Albania. 

At present, his dominions extend (taking Ioannina for a centre) 
one hundred and twenty miles to the north, as far as the pashalik 
of Ocrida; to the north-east and east Over Thessaly, and touching 
the feet of Mount Olympus; to the south-east the small district 
of Thebes, and part of that attached to the Negroponte, bound 
his territories; which, however, on this side, include the popu¬ 
lous city of Livadia (Lebadea) and its district, and will soon, it 
is expected, comprise Attica, and afterwards the above-mentioned 
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country. To the south he commands us far as the gulf of Le- 
panto, and the Morea belongs to his son. The Ionian Sea and 
the gulf of Venice, are his boundaries to the south-west and west, 
$nd to the north-west the pashalik of Scutari, and the. banks of 
the Drino; but on this side, the pashalik of Vallona intervenes. 
Parga, on the coast opposite to Corfu, belongs to the French, 
and the Chimeriotes can scarcely be said to depend entirely on 
his authority. 

Throughout the whole of the country so bounded, the impe¬ 
rial lirman is but little respected ; whilst a letter with the signa¬ 
ture of Ali (of which, as a curiosity, I send you a fac-simile), 
commands unlimited obedience. The Vizier is now absolute lord, 
as a Greek of Ioannina told me, of fifty small provinces; and 
should his projects of aggrandisement succeed, the countries 
which anciently composed the southern part of lllyricum, the 
kingdom of Epirus, part of Macedonia, the whole Thessalian 
territory, Eubaea, and all the Grecian States, will be under the 
dominion of a barbarian who can neither write nor read. FI is 
tyranny is complete; although the form of subjection to the 
Forte is still preserved, and he furnishes his contingent of men to 
the Ottoman armies, and pays, besides, a certain part of his tri¬ 
bute to the Grand Signor. 

As he advances to the north-west, he will be in possession of 
the frontier towards Dalmatia, which the views of the French 
must render a most important post. It is confidently asserted, 
that Napoleon has offered to make him King of Albania, and to 
support his independence against the Porte; but, it this be true, 
he has had the prudence to refuse a crown, which would be 
rather the badge of bondage than of power, and of late the Em, r 
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peror has talked of thundering down upon Albania from his Illy¬ 
rian provinces. 

What actual resistance Ali would be able to oppose, to such an 
enemy, it is not easy to foresee; with all his power, he has sel¬ 
dom kept in his pay more than eight thousand soldiers at any one 
time; but as every Albanian understands the use of the gun and 
sabre, and as religipus or other prejudices, might cause the whole 
population to rise in arms under so fortunate a chief, the passage 
of the mountains might be impracticable to the French—to the 
soldiers who crossed the Alps. 

All the Albanians, even those who have not yet submitted to 
his power, speak with exultation and pride of their countryman, 
and, by a comparison with him, they constantly depreciate the 
merits of others. We frequently heard them say, when talking 
of some other Pasha, “ he is not such a one as Ali—he has not 
such a head.” But his death might destroy all hope of union 
and resistance. 

The early acquisitions of this extraordinary man were made by- 
force of arms ; but his latter aggrandisements have been generally 
accomplished by the proper disposal of his treasures, which are 
reported to be very great, but the probable amount of which it 
is impossible to calculate. Of the tenth of all produce collected 
for the Porte, the Vizier has, at least, a fourth part; he has also 
near four hundred villages his own property; and, besides, claims 
trom all towns and districts, arbitrary sums for protection. I 
have seen a computation, which sets down his revenues at 
6,000,000 of piasters, independent of those casual levies, and the 
presents which are made to him by his Christian subjects. Add 
to this, that all his work is done gratis, and his kitchens and 
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stables furnished by the towns where he has any establishment. 
He not only gives free quarter to himself and retinue in his nu¬ 
merous expeditions through his dominions, but his soldiers, who 
only receive about twelve piasters a month from him, are found 
in bread and meat wherever they go, by the inhabitants of the 
towns and villages ; so that he is able to reserve much of his 
money for emergencies, for bribing the ministers of the Porte, 
and buying his neighbours’ territories. He is not at much ex¬ 
pence in purchasing the male or female slaves of his household; 
for with these he furnishes himself from the families of the robbers 
whom he executes, or compels to fly. We overtook a man car? 
rying to Tepellene a boy and girl, who had been just found in 
the cottage of a robber. 

Of the natural disposition of Ali we had no opportunity of 
forming a judgment, except by hearsay; and it would be hardly 
fair to believe all the stories of the Greeks, who would represent 
him as the most barbarous monster that ever disgraced humanity. 
Certainly no one but a man of a ferocious and sanguinary dispo¬ 
sition, would have been able or willing to tame the people whom 
he has brought into subjection : not only beheading, but impal¬ 
ing and roasting, might be necessary to inspire that terror of his 
name, which has of itself, in many instances, given peace and 
security to his dominions; for large bands of robbers have sub¬ 
mitted voluntarily, and been enrolled amongst his soldiers. Exe¬ 
cutions are now but seldom seen in loannina; but during the 
Sulliote wars, twenty and thirty prisoners were sometimes be¬ 
headed at one time in the streets of that city. Such cruelty 
shocks your humane feelings; but “ voila comme on juge de tout 
quand on n’est pas sorti de son pays.” it is not fair to appre- 

R 
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date the merits of any man without a reference to the character 
and customs of the people amongst whom he is born and edu¬ 
cated. In Turkey the life of man is held exceedingly cheap, 
more so than any one, who has not been in the country, would 
believe; and murders, which would fill all Christendom with hor¬ 
ror, excite no sentiments of surprise or apparent disgust, either 
at Constantinople or in the provinces; so that wdiat might, at 
first sight, appear a singular depravity in an individual, would, 
in the end, be found nothing but a conformity with general prac¬ 
tice and habits. You may, therefore, transfer your abhorrence 
of Ali to the Turkish nation, or rath* r to their manners; yet I 
almost accuse myself of a breach of the forbearance due from a 
guest to his host, when I relate to you two melancholy tales, 
which are very well known, and are secretly talked of at loannina. 

The wife of Mouclar Pasha, daughter of Ibrahim, was a great 
favourite with the Vizier; who, upon paying her a visit one 
morning, found her in tears. He questioned her several times as 
to the cause of her grief, which she at last reluctantly owned to 
be the diminution of his son’s affection for her. He enquired, if 
she thought her husband paid any attention to other women ? 
She answered, Yes. The Vizier demanded who they were,* and 
upon this, the lady (quite at random, it is said) wrote down the 
names of fifteen of the most beautiful women, some Greeks 
some Turkish, in the city of loannina. The same night they 
were all seized in their houses, conveyed to the palace in the for¬ 
tress, thence carried in boats on the lake, and after being tied up 
in sacks, were thrown into the water. 

I fear there is no doubt of the truth of this story; for on men¬ 
tioning the matter to our attendant, Vasiliy, he said it was a fact; 
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ami that he himself, belonging at that time to the city-guard, 
was one of the thirty soldiers employed to seize and destroy these 
unfortunate females. It may seem strange, that thirty men 
should be found capable of performing such an ollice; but the 
Albanians despise the sex; and our soldier defended the action, 
which, said he, was a very good one, for they were all bad wo¬ 
men. It is not impossible, that this ruliian .seriously considered 
himself as having been concerned in the suppression of vice. 

The fate of the beautiful Zofreni is still the subject of a lament¬ 
able ditty, which we heard first at loannina, and afterwards at 
Athens. The story goes, that it was the misfortune of Zofreni,’ 
a Greek lady of loannina, the most lovely of her sex, to be 
admired at the same time by Ali and by one of his sons; and that 
she contrived to conceal this double attachment from both her 
lovers, till the Vizier recognized upon her finger, a ring which he 
had given to his son's wife. Upon this discovery, the angry 
father left her abruptly, and gave the fatal orders. Zofreni was 
drowned the same night. She was only seventeen years of age. 

Here again is a trait of Turkish ferocity, rather than of a 
savage disposition peculiar to Ali; for there is nothing unusual in 
this manner of punishing women : Buiractar, the famous G rand 

Vizier, disposed of many of Sultan Mustapha’s harem by the 
same death, in order to decrease the expences of the seraglio, or, 
as some say, to punish them for supposed court intrigues. 

After what has been stated, you need scarcely be informed that 
Ali indulges to the full in all the pleasures that are licensed by 
the custom of the country. His harem is said to contain three 
hundred women. His other gratifications cannot be very various 
or refined. 
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Amongst the attendants at Tepellene we saw the Court fool, 
who was distinguished by a very high round cap of fur; but, 
unlike the ancient fools of more civilized monarchs, this fellow 
is obliged to confine his humour to gambolling, cutting capers, 
and tumbling before the Viziers horse, when his Highness takes 
a ride. 

In his younger years Ali was not a very strict Mahometan; 
but he has lately become religious, and entertains several Der¬ 
vishes at his court; yet he does not at all relax in his ambitious 
efforts; and having no use for books, employs all the hours that 
‘ Jie is absent from his harem in designs of future conquest. He 
is still an active horseman, and there is scarcely a village in his 
dominions which he does not visit once a year. I believe him, 
from good authority, never to have received even the education 
usually given to the Albanians. Besides his native tongue, he 
talks Greek fluently, but of the Turkish language he knows very 
little; and, like Justin and Theodoric, the contemporary lords 
of the Eastern and Western Empires, has raised himself to his 
present power, without perhaps knowing the letters of any al¬ 
phabet. 

He is doubtless a great man ; but without saying or knowing 
that he is the worthy successor of Pyrrhus, whom, according to 
one author*, he is accustomed to call Pirny and, as another will 

have itj*, Bourrhous. But he that does not smile at Mr. Eton, 
may believe Doctor Poukeville. 

Yours, &c. &c. 

* Survey of the Turkish Empire, page 373. 

+ Voyage en Albania, page 24. 
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Albania—Perpetual Barbarity of its Inhabitants—Early Settle¬ 
ment of the Scythians in that Country—In subjection to the 
Kings of Bulgaria—to the Emperors of the East — Uncer¬ 
tain Date of the Name Albania—Its Revolutions — Governed' 
by Despots—Invaded by the Catalans — Disunited — Scander- 
beg—Exaggeration of his Merits—Ottoman Conquest of the 
Country—Establishment of the Venetians on the Coast — Va¬ 
riety of Nations—The Albanians—their Origin—Asiatic Al¬ 
banians—Shape and Face of the Albanians—their Dress — 
their Arms—their Filth—Dress of their Women—their Vil¬ 
lages—their Food—their Disposition and Manners. 


THE countries composing Albania, seem, in parts, 
to have been peopled by an almost uninterrupted succession 
of barbarians. Illyricum and Epirus are not often mentioned 1 
by historians, without a notice of the peculiar ferocity of their 
inhabitants. It was not until the reign of Tharrytas, King of 
the Molossians and Thresprotians, from whom Pyrrhus was 
fourth in descent, that the G reek manners and language were in-* 
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troduccd into the country* ; which, as it was divided into several 
petty principalities and republics, could, after all, never have 
been more than partially civilized. As to the Illyrians, Polybius 
calls them the enemies of all nations, and no more civilized than 
the Thracians or Getae; and Livy accounts for the superior fero¬ 
city of one of the four Homan divisions of Macedonia, by the 
inclemency of their climate, the infertility of their soil, and the 
vicinity of the barbarians? f*. 

But the Homans took advantage of the many fine harbours of 
Illyricum, and the road called the Ignatian, of uncertain date 
.and origin, which led from Apollonia and Dyrrachium, through 
Lychnidus, Pylon, and Edcssa, over a traet of two hundred and 
sixty-two Roman miles, to Thessalonica, may have served to civi¬ 
lize the interior of the country. 

Tire desolation of Epirus, which (as has been before men¬ 
tioned) afforded, in the days of Strabo, no better habitations for 
her people than ruined villages may not have continued long 
after the time of that writer. The Emperors extended their care 
to this part of their dominions; and Amantia and Hadrianopolis 
are said to have been flourishing towns in New Epirus. 

Yet we hear of the decay of the cities of this region as early 
as the reign of J ulian; and it is probable, that there was but 
little booty left to satisfy the avarice of Alaric, when, in the year 
396, he laid waste Illyricum and Epirus, and settled in the 
country with his Goths, after having been declared Master-gene- 

* Plut. in vit. Pyrrbi. 

+ Liv. lib. xlv. cap. 30. 

t See page 7, of this Book, where the words “ and caves/’ together with 
the Greek quotation, were, by mistake, inserted in the text. 
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ral of the province by the feeble Emperor of the East. The 
coast also had been before, and continued for a century to be, 
subject to the piratical invasions of the Vandals of Spain. 

The Bulgarians and Sclavonians, who, after wandering in the 
plains of Russia, Poland, and Lithuania, had advanced to the 
north bank of the Danube, in the reign of Justinian made 
almost annual incursions into Illyricum, destroyed her cities, and 
spread their devastations even as far as Corinth. During the dis¬ 
tresses of the lower empire, beginning as early as the eighth cen¬ 
tury, the ancient inhabitants of the country of which I am speak¬ 
ing, may be supposed to have been nearly extirpated; for the 
epitomizer of Strabo, whom (if I may be allowed to do what 
Swift calls, “ quote quotation on quotation”) I shall adduce, from 
a note of Mr. Gibbon’s on an observation of Mr. Dodwcll’s, has 
this remark: “ and now Scythian Sclavi inhabit (or perhaps cul¬ 
tivate) the whole of Epirus, and Greece nearly, and Macedonia, 
and Peloponessus Under this name were comprehended all 
the nations who either preceded or followed the irruption of 
the lluns until the twelfth century ; and as the Caspian gates 
were in possession of a King of the Scythian Tartars, the Bul¬ 
garians inay have pushed the Asiatic Albanians before them 
into Europe-f. 

But the strength and importance of the country in question, 
were increased by the settlement of the Scythian strangers. In 
the ninth ami tenth centuries, the Bulgarians, who included the 

* “ Kai vvv St th.O'XV ’Ilsrsipov v .ai 'F.XhocSa, tryjSov xai MaxtSovtxv xsei IlfAo- 
•trovritrirov £xufiic< ix/apsi — Decline and J-'nll , tSv. m>l<: la to c;ip. a.‘i. 

+ Chandler mentions the European as the descendant of the Asiatic Alba¬ 
nians. 
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two* Epiruses in their powerful kingdom to the south of the 
Danube, of which Lychnidus, now Ocrida, was the capital, were 
the first that, in the year 924, put a stop to the inroads of the 
Magiar, or Oriental Turks; and it is singular, that their poste¬ 
rity, or the posterity of a tribe in subjection to them, were the 
last to yield to the Ottomans, part of the Mahometan descend¬ 
ants of the same Huns. 

After the reduction of the Bulgarian kingdom by Basil, the 
second Emperor of that name, the emigrated Scythians, formerly 
in subjection to that power, who had been converted to the 
.Christian faith, served in the armies of the Eastern Empire. But 
they had been independent settlers long enough to change the 
names of the provinces they inhabited; and though it might be 
impossible to fix the exact date of the alteration, it must seem 
that as early as the eleventh century, when Rascia, Servia, Bos¬ 
nia, and Croatia, began to supplant the ancient denominations of 
the countries of this part of Europe, the name of Albania also 
was attached to Epirus, to the southern part of Illyricujn, and 
to some districts formerly belonging to Macedonia. 

The date of this appellation may, however, have been much 
earlier. Mr. D’Anville, talking of the southern Illyricum, says, 
“ we know that the name of Albania extended to this country; 
and an Albanopolis, which Ptolemy gives, appears to exist in 
Albasano.” It is certain, at least, that from the period above 
noticed, we find mention of an European Albania, which, as we 
have before seen, is, though not quite accurately, indiscrimi¬ 
nately used for Epirus. 


* An expression of tylr. Gibbon’s, cap. 55, p. 543, quarto edit. 
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We read that Robert Guiscard, in the year 1081, after beating 
.Alexius Commenus* at thcbatlleof Durazzo, marched into Albania. 

At the partial conquest of the Greek Empire by the Latins, 
this country, except Durazzo and Scutari, the ancient Scodra, the 
chief place of Illyricum, and some towns on the coast, which fell 
into the hands of the Venetians, was governed by a powerful usur¬ 
per, Michael Angelas, a bastard of the blood-royal of the Constan- 
tinopolitan Emperors. Theodorus Angelus, his successor, dispos¬ 
sessed the Venetians of Durazzo, and withstood the forces of Peter, 
the third Latin Emperor; and when the empire was recovered by 
the Greeks, Albania was one of those states, whose Despots, a’ 
title inferior only to that of Emperor, were in reality independent, 
and were courted into the alliance of the Imperial family. 

In the year 1270, the coast was invaded by a small body of 
Catalans, in the service of Charles of Anjou, which laid siege to 
A moot Beli-grat, or the city of the White Albanians; and dur¬ 
ing the two hundred and fifty years that intervened between the 
Latin and Turkish conquest of Constantinople, the whole coun¬ 
try, as well as Greece, was split into many small principalities, 
w hose temporary union under George Castriot, or Scunderbeg, 
called Prince of Epirus, or of Albania, was capable of resisting 
for twenty-four years the whole force of the Turkish arms. 

Mr. Gibbon, with the scepticism so natural in a philosopher, 
and so necessary for a historian, seems to doubt the wonderful 
exploits of this Christian hero: he will not rank him amongst 
the great men who have deserved without wearing a crown; and 
he prefers the Turkish story of Cantemir to the marvellous nar¬ 
ration of the contemporary biographer, Martinus Barletius, the 
monk of Scutari*. But though we may smile, when we 'ead that 

* Decline a ml Fall, cap. G7. 
s 
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the warrior fought with such violence that the blood started from 
his lips; that Ik; slew three thousand Turks with his own hand, 
and killed with vexation a Sultan who, in truth, died peaceably at 
Adrianople ; yet, when least credulous as to the account of the 
deeds of Seanderbeg, we shall collect, that the Albanians were 
then able to support that claim to desperate courage, which has 
been always, and is still, attached to their character. 

After the death of Scanderbeg, in the year 1466', the province 
fell into the hands of Mahomet the Great, who, with an army 
of eighty thousand men, besieged and took Scutari; but in the 
' reign of his successor Bajazet, it was partly recovered by John 
Castriot, assisted by the Venetians, and also by one John Cher- 
novich, an Albanian Prince. The Turks, however, finally esta¬ 
blished themselves in the reigns of Sultans Soliman, and Selim 
the Second, notwithstanding the efforts of the Venetians, who 
made good some landings, but were afterwards obliged to retreat. 

Since that time, those, whom the historian Knolles calls, “ the 
savage people of the Acroceraunians,” have, at the least instiga¬ 
tion of the Christian powers, been ready to Uy to arms; and the 
final ‘establishment of the Venetians in some towns on the coast, 
and in the Ionian Islands, prevented both the entire conversion 
of tile Albanians to the faith, and their subjection to the power, 
of the Ottomans. 

Prom what lias been premised, it may be suspected that Albania 
must he inhabited by a mixture of different nations—composed 
of the descendants of Greeks, Romans, Goths, Vandals, Spa¬ 
niards, Italians, Bulgarians, and Ottomans. This is very true ; 
and a difference of manner and disposition, religion and language, 
distinguishes the inhabitants of the various districts: yet it is that 
which may, I presume, be called the Scythian character, that 
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prevails throughout these mountainous regions, and it is of him, 
whom the Turks called A moot, the Greeks Alvanetes, and we 
Albanian, or Albanese, that l purpose to give some account. 

Whether the A moot be a descendant of the peoj le formerly 
inhabiting the country between Iberia and the Caspian Sea, will 
hardly be decided by any acquaintance with his present character. 
As little is it to bo supposed, that the Albanians are acquainted 
with, or even hazard a guess at, their own origin. Yet Pou- 
queville avers, that there prevails, he knows not how, a notion 
amongst them, that they are of French descent; and indeed, 
what he tells of them in one respect, might be said, even by a 
liberal enemy, of his own countrymen—“ On les voyait avides des 
perils .... mais, quelque fussent les cvenements, ils ne manquent 
jamais de s’en attribuer le succes, et sur tout ils seraient bien 
gardes d’avouer une defaite*.” It is certain, that some Gauls 
were formerly found in Epirus : they formed a band of merce¬ 
naries in the armies of the Kings of Macedon, and in those of 
the Epirotes. A body of them in the pay of Pyrrhus, plun¬ 
dered the royal treasury of /Ege-f-; and some others, to whom 
the strong city of Phaenice, on the coast of Chaonia, had been 
entrusted, betrayed the place to the pirates of Illyricum {.. 

But from such ancestors, neither a Frenchman nor an Albanian 
would be very anxious to prove his descent. It is true, that there 
are a few French words in their language. I find it however dis¬ 
tinctly asserted by Meletius, that the Albanians are neither of 
Illyric origin, nor from the nation of that name in Asia, but 
sprung from the Celts who came to Iapygia in Italy, and thence 
passed over to Dyrrhachium, and dispersed themselves in the 


* Pouqucville, p. 19. 


1 Plat. vit. Pyrrhi. 
s 2 


f Polyb. lib. ii. cap. ft. 
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neighbouring country*. The English editor of the Periegosis of 
Dionysius, also presumes that Albania was so denominated from 
the Albani, enumerated amongst the nations of Macedonia by 
Ptolemy-j-; and it will be recollected that the name was found 
amongst the people of Italy. 

A reference to the eleventh book of Strabo, will enable us to 
judge whether there is any similarity between the Asiatic Alba¬ 
nians, such as he describes them, and the modern A moot. 

The Albanians are generally of a middle stature, about fix e feet 
six inches in height. They are muscular and straight in their make, 

» 

* AABANIA. pp. 305, 306. 

t See v. Illyris in Indie. Perieg. p. 434, edit. Hill, Lond. 1679. 

f Tbe principal points observable in the geographer’s account of the Asiatic 
Albanians, arc the following: “ They were attached to the wandering life of a 
shepherd, and to the amusement of hunting. Simple and honest in their man¬ 
ners, they had but little money amongst them, were unacquainted with weights 
and measures, and unable to count beyond a hundred. They were unskilful 
in agriculture, and knew little of the art of war, although maintaining an army 
of forty thousand foot and twenty-two thousand horse. They worshipped Ju- 
pitcr and the Sun; but the Moon was their principal deity, and to her they 
sacrificed human victims, who were sometimes the priests themselves. For of 
these many are seized zeith a sacred enthusiasm , and foretell future events, and 
whosoever amongst them, being more possessed than the others , becomes a soli- 
tarj/ wanderer in the woods, him the chief priest catching and binding with a 
holy chain, feeds daintily for that year, and then he being produced as a 
sacrifice to the. goddess, is, together with the other victims, anointed and slain." 

They inspected the carcass of the man thus sacrificed, for the purpose of di¬ 
vination ; and after laying it in some public place, jumped upon it for a lustra¬ 
tion. They reverenced old age; but neither mourned nor mentioned the dead, 
with whom they buried whatever little money they had possessed. Before they 
wer- coiiqui red by Pompcy, they were divided into twenty-six states, eaeli hav¬ 
ing a separate ruler, and language peculiar to itself. They were handsome and 
tall, and wc find by another account, that they had generally blue eyes. 
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but not large; and they are particularly small round the loins, 
without any corpulency, which may be attributed to their active 
life, and also to the tight girdle they wear round their waists. 
Their chests are full and broad, and their necks long. Their tacos 
are of a long oval shape, with prominent cheek bones, and a flat 
but raised forehead. The expression of their eyes, which are blue 
and hazel, but seldom quite black, is very lively. 'Their mouths are 
small, and their teeth of a good colour, and well formed. Their 
noses are, for the most part, high and straight, with thin but 
open nostrils. 'Their eye-brows are arched. They wear no hair 
on the fore part of their heads, but sutler it to flow down in large* 
quantities from the top of the crown : it is generally in curls, but 
when straight anu long, it is most admired. They have small mus- 
taclhos on the upper lips; but shave off the whole of the beard 
at the same time that they perform that operation on the fore 
part of their crowns, which is about once a week. 

The colour of the Albanians, when they are young, is a pure 
white, with a tinge of vcrmillion on their cheeks; but labour, 
and exposure to heat and cold, gives a dusky hue to the skin of 
the bodies, though their faces mostly preserve a clearness of 
complexion. They have the practice, so commonly prevalent in 
many nations, and which Strabo remarks as the custom of the 
Jllyri ans, of making figures on the skin oi their arms and legs, 
by punctures, which they colour with gunpowder, exactly similar 
to the marks seen on our sailors. 

The common picture of .Scanderbeg, in Knolles's History of 
the 'Turks, is not a bad representation of the general k>ok of his 
nation; but the drawing which I have inserted i.~ ili done, and 
*> only int roduced as a specimen of the Albanian dre.-s. 

'The .Albanian women are tall and strong, and not ill-looking: 
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"but bearing in their countenances all the marks of wretchedness, 
of bad treatment, and hard labour. 

The dress of the men is well adapted to the life of a moun¬ 
taineer. The picture inclosed, represents that of the better sort 
of people; but the common kind is entirely white. The shirt is 
of cotton, as well as the drawers; but every‘other part of the 
habit of eoarse woollen. It is but seldom that they wear any 
thing on their feet, except on particular occasions, when they put 
on the sandal shown in the drawing. Almost every Albanian can 
make his own clothes; and, for the article last mentioned, he 
•carries about with him a small quantity of red leather, cat-gut, 
and packthread, and a large needle, wrapt up in part of the 
pouch containing his cartridges. The bottom of the sandal is of 
goat-skin, the open-work on the top of cat-gut. The mantle is 
mostly longer than the one in the print, as is the shirt, and is of 
white woollen, with the shag left upon it. Besides the small red 
cap, resembling the cup of an acorn, on the crown of the head, 
those who can afford it, add a shawl, bound round in the turban 
fashion, and in the winter drawn over the ears, and tied round 
the neck. But that which constitutes their chief defence against 
the weather, and forms their bed, whether in the cottage or the 
field, is a large great coat, or capote, with loose open sleeves, 
and a hood which hangs in a square piece behind, but, when put 
over the head, is fastened into form by means of a long needle, 
or sometimes the ramrod of a pistol. The capote is of shaggy 
white woollen, or of black horse-hair; and one might think it to 
be peculiar to this people, for (as my Friend put me in mind) our 
poet Spenser has given to one of his personages a 


“ huge capoto Albaucsc-wise.” 
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Round their waists they wear a coarse shawl, drawn very tight 
by a leathern strap or belt that contains their pistols; and 
“ ungirding of their loins,” by the loosening of this belt, is, with 
pulling the capote about them, the only preparation they make 
for going to sleep at night, i n the summer they often walk about 
without their mantles and upper jacket, having the large sleeves 
of their shirts hanging loosely over their arms. ' 

The poorer people carry only one pistol in their belts, but it is 
their constant companion ; and when they can afford to have the 
long peaked handle of it worked in rough silver, they are not a 
little proud of their weapon. They are not so particular about * 
the barrel or the lock; for most of these pistols, when fired, if 
they do not burst, lacerate the hand very badly. 

The curved sabre, which is chiefly worn by those in the actual 
employ of a Pasha, is kept as sharp as a razor; but the handle 
of silver is so rough as to tear the hand of a person unaccustomed 
to wield such a sword. 

The long gun is to be found in every cottage in Albania: the 
peasant carries it with him either when he tends his flock, or tills 
his land. It is the weapon in the use of which he considers him¬ 
self to excel, and he regards it both as his ornament and his de¬ 
fence. The gun-barrels, however, are thin and ill made, and the 
locks are of the rudest manufacture, the works being generally 

on the outside. Owing to this circumstance, and as the powder 

is large-grained and otherwise very had, the Albanians are not 
good marksmen, although they never fire without a rest, and take 
a very deliberate aim. 

Besides the pistols, their belts contain a knife in a case, the 
handle and sheath of which, are often attaclud to each ither by 
three or four rows of small silver chains—an oruainent of which 
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they are very fond, as they have several of them hanging round 
their necks, some with amulets, others with silver snuff-boxes, or 



watches in large shagreen cases, at the end of them. 

But there is an article of which they arc very careful and 
proud, and which they often wear, even if they are incapable 
of making any. use of it. This is a small hollow instrument, 
generally of copper, but sometimes of silver, a quarter of an 
inch thick, and ten or eleven inches long, having at one end, 
which is larger than the other, an ink-stand, and containing 


a pen. They call it in modern Greek “ calamaro.” 


They carry 


it in their girdles next to their pistols and knife, and adorn it, as 


well as their other trinkets, with a silver chain. 


The whole Albanian costume, when quite clean and new, is 
incomparably more elegant than any worn in the Turkish empire, 
and it may be made very costly. The Agas, who can afford such 
an expence, to their other two jackets add a third without 
sleeves ; and all three of these suits being of velvet, richly worked 
with inlaid gold or silver, the body of the dress has the appear¬ 
ance, and, indeed, almost the stiffness of a coat of mail. And 
this circumstance, I suppose, made Mr. Eton talk of the “ rich 
armour of the son of the Pasha of Yanina,” which was stripped 
from his body on the field of battle, and presented bv the Sul- 
liote ambassadors to the Empress Catharine*. 

But the common clothes of the Albanians are of a most un¬ 


savoury appearance. Few amongst them have more than two 
shirts, and many only one; so that this material part of their 
dress, as well as the drawers, is often quite black, and falls to 
shreds upon their backs, from accumulated filth and constant 


* Survey of the Turkish Empire, p. 355. 
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wear. From such a liabit, and the practice m* sleeping dressed 
upon the ground, it is to he expected that the thick wooden 
jackets, mantle, and capote, must shelter every species of ver¬ 
min ; and, indeed, though from the. Grand Signor to his lowest, 
subject, there is not, perhaps, one person in Turkey quite i'.vr: 
from a kind of animal, which, when multiplied, becomes the 
cause, and symptom of an incurable disease ; vet,' as the physi¬ 
cian of Ali assured me, “ I >e pou des Alhanais est le plus gras 
et le plus gros du monde.” They will often, without any shame 
or concealment, brush these insects by dozens thorn their clothes, 
and it is quite impossible to travel amongst them without being 
visited by so unpleasant a companion. 

The dress of their women is very fantastical, and uiilhrent in 
different villages. Those of Cesarades were chiefly clothed in red 
cotton (I never observed the colour elsewhere), and thdr heads 
were covered with a shawl, so disposed as to look like a helmet 
with a crest, and clasps under the ears. The women of J'.reenecd 
were in white woollens, and the younger ones wore a kind of 
skull-cap, composed entirely of pieces of silver coin, paras and 
piasters, with their hair falling down in braids to a great length, 
and also strung with money. This is a very prevailing fashion ; 
and a girl before she is married, as she collects her portion, car¬ 
ries it on her head. The females do not appear more cleanly 

than the men. 

The habitations of the Albanians are mostly very neat ; and 
though their cottages have seldom more than one floor, and 
that of mud, yet they are regularly swept, and being well built, 
are perfectly dry. It is true, that the lire is on the floor, and 
that the hole meant to he a chimney is not always so well con¬ 
trived as to prevent the room from being smoked. 

T 
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Their household furniture is not composed of many articles, 
but is quite sufficient for their wants. A large circular tray of 
thin iron and tin, on which they cat, and which they scour very 
bright; a pan to mix their meal in; a wooden bowl or two, and 
a few horn spoons; some jars for oil and wine, a small copper 
coffee jug, and a brass lamp; three or four mats of while rushes, 
arid one stool ; a-round block of wood, about a foot high, on 
which the tray is placed ; are all the articles usually to be seen in 
their cottages, and these are kept either in a neat deal cupboard, 
or wooden ehe.it. 

Their houses have generally two rooms; and in one of these 
they keep their maize in the stalk, or their grapes, which they 
sprinkle with salt to preserve them. The traveller Sonnini, who 
hud seen an Albanian town on Mount Olympus, proposes it as 
the best model for village-buildings. The houses are not heaped 
together, hut each of them has a garden. That in which we 
were lodged at Ercenecd, had attached to it a piece of ground, 
containing some roods cultivated for the tobacco plant, a vine¬ 
yard, and a fruit and vegetable garden : round the whole was a 
high stone wall, and the house itself was in an inner yard, also 
inclosed by another wall, so as to form a sort of fortification ; 
indeed, we saw several holes at regular distances, through the 
walls of the room in which we lay, and were informed they were 
for the use of the gun. 

Each of the villages we saw had, also, a green near it, shaded 
with u large tree, and set apart for the holiday amusements of 
the peasants, lu part of this green is a circular piece of paved 
ground, on which the corn is trodden out by eight or nine 
horses a-breast, which are driven round, tied by a cord to a stake 
fixed in the middle of the circle. This is an universal practice 
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in Turkey, and the same plan is followed in .Spain and 
tugal. 

The principal food of these people is when ten or h.irie.y bread, 
or cakes of boiled or roasted maize, cheese made of uoats’-mi:!;. 
rice mixed with butter, eggs, dried tish, olives, and vegetables. 
On holidays, kids and sheep are killed, and fowls, of which there 
are great plenty every where; hut the proportion of animal food 
is considerably less than that of the other part of their diet. 
They drink wine, both Mahometans and Christians, as al ;o an 
ardent spirit extracted from grape-husks and bailey, calk'd 
rocker, not unlike whisky. It is hut seldom that they spare any • 
milk from their cheeses. Indeed, cold water is what tluyehiellv 
drink, and of this they take large draughts, even in the heats of 
summer, and during the most violent exercise, without expe¬ 
riencing any inconvenience from the indulgence. Codec is to be 
met with in many houses, and now and then the rossoglios of 
Italy, and the liqueurs made at Cefalonia and Corfu. 

Although the Albanians are generally temperate, and can live 
on a very spare diet, yet that is because they prefer saving their 
mono}* for the purchase of arms and trinkets ; for they will eat 
of whatsoever is laid before them by another person, not only 
freely but voraciously. 

In common with all the inhabitants of the Levant, thev love 
money, of which they make little hoards, and then spend the 
sum all at once, either upon pipe-heads, silver mounted pistols, 
shawls, snuff-boxes, watches, or handkerchiefs. Of this latter 
article they, now and then, wear two or three at a time hanging 
from their belts. They are avaricious, but not misers—being not 
so much desirous of keeping, as greedy in collecting riches. 

t 2 
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An Albanian Turk was asked in our hearing what he liked 
best—Wine? No—Pistols? No—Women? No, no—What 
then ? “ Why,” replied the young man with great frankness, 

“ I like money best; because with that I can get all those things 
you mention, whenever, and as much of them, as, I want.” 

'I’lius, in the pursuit of riches, there is no toil or danger which 
they will not encounter; hut they prefer the lite of the soldier to 
that of the husbandman, and with much greater alacrit y support 
the labours of war than those of agriculture. 

They are very inexpert in cutting down their corn, e\erv kind 
of which is reaped with a sickle, and never mowed with a scythe. 
Their plough is as simple as that of Virgil. It is composed of 
two curved pieces of wood, one longer than the other: the long 
piece forms the pole ; and one end of it being joined to the other 
piece about a foot from the bottom, divides it into a share, which 
is cased with irou, and a handle. The share is, besides, attached 
to the pole by a short cross bar of wood. Two oxen, with no 
other harness than yokes, are joined to the pole, and driven by 
the ploughman, who holds the handle in his left hand, and the 
goad in his right. But, although the furrow is not more than 
an inch and a half deep, and the exertion requisite is conse¬ 
quently very slight, yet the Albanian at his plough is a complete 
picture of reluctant labour. 

Thus in many parts of the country the sowing and reaping of 
the harvest is delegated to the women, the old and the infirm, 
and only those labours which require the strength and skill of 
man, such as the felling of timber, and the cultivation of the 
vineyard, fall to the lot of the young mountaineer. 

Averse from every habit of active industry, it is with less unwil- 
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lingness that he wanders on the mountains or in the forests, with 
his flocks and herds; for the life of the shepherd is a life both of 
laziness and peril. But his supreme delight, when unoccupied 
by the wars of his Pasha or of his village, is to bask in the sun¬ 
shine, to smoke, to eat, to drink, to dose, or to stroll slowly 
round the garden of his cottage, tinkling his tuneless lute. Yet 
though idle he is still restless, and ready to seize his gun, anil 
plunge into the woods, at the first summons of his chief.—Strange 
inconsistency in human nature! says Tacitus*, when the same 
men are so fond of indolence and so dissatisfied with repose. 

I am, See. Sec. 

* Dc Morib. Germ. cap. xv. 
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Continuation of the Manners of the Albanians—Expression of 
their Meaning by Signs—their Liveliness—Passionate Temper 
—their Education—their Language—their Morals —Reli¬ 
gion—their Nationality—their love of Arms—The Albanian 
Robbers—their flay of Life—and Mode of Attack—their 
Surgeons — The. Allmnian Dances—Albanians in Foreign Ser¬ 
vice—in Egypt — Italy—the Morea—under Mustapha Rai- 
ractar—Albanian Settlers—in different Farts of the Levant 
called Wullachians improperly—and in Calabria. 


THE same distaste of trouble, of which mention 
has been made in my last I setter, seems to be apparent in a sin¬ 
gular habit, prevalent with the Albanians, of expressing their 
meaning by short signs instead of words. 'Jake one or two in¬ 
stances Jf one of them is asked, whether there is any fear of 
robbers in such a road, and he means to say that there is no 
cause for alarm, he pushes his little red cap over his eyes, as 
much as to say, a man might .walk there blindfolded. Some¬ 
times, instead of saying, “ No, not at all ; not the least in the 
rear Id;' he puts the nail of his thumb under his upper fore-teeth, 
and draws it out smartly, making the same kind of sound as we 
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employ in place of the interjection, ulus! ft is not very easy to 
know when they mean to answer in the affirmative, and when in 
the negative, as a shake of the head serves both tor no and yes. 

Hu L the sluggishness, or rather the hatred ol' work, obserutblc 
in this nation, by no means carries with it that grave and torpid 
air which is seen in the generality of the Turks. On the con¬ 
trary, they are lively, and even playful; and-though their home 
sports are not of the active kind, yet they show their delight at 
their Turkish draughts and other sedentary games, by loud 
bursts of laughter, and other signs of childish joy. They are 
very furious also in their expressions of like and dislike ; and as- 
they have but little command of their temper, and prefer at all 
times open force to fraud, they make no study of the conceal¬ 
ment of their passions. We once saw one of them offer to run 
a dirk into his arm, upon the mention of the name of a Greek 
girl, with whom he was deeply smitten ; for he drew his weapon, 
and, turning up his sleeve, exclaimed, “ Shall I do it ? shall I 
do it ?”—What satisfaction he could suppose this cutting himself 
could give to his mistress, it is not easy to conjecture. Hut this 
is a practice also of the Greeks, who perform the sacrifice, not 
with the amorous transport of the Albanian, but out of mere 
gallantry, in the presence of their Dulcineas, serenading them and 
drinking to their healths. 

There is nothing more sanguinary in the character of the Alba¬ 
nians, than in that of the other inhabitants of the Levant *, 
though, as they live under no ’aws, and each individual is the 
redresser of his own wrongs, bloodshed cannot but frequently 
occur. A blow is revenged, by the meanest amongst them, with 
the instant death of the offender: their military discipline admits 
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of no such punishment, and their soldiers are hanged and behead¬ 
ed, but never beaten. The custom of wearing arms openly, 
which has been*considered as one of the certain signs of barbarit y, 
instead of increasing, diminishes the instances of murder, for it is 
not probable that a man will often hazard an offence, tor which 
he may instantly lose his life. 'I hey are not of a malignant dis¬ 
position, and w hen cruel, W'ith the exception of some tribes, it. is 
more from sudden passion than from a principle of revenge. 
Treachery is a vice hardly to he found amongst them ; such as 
have experienced your favour, or, as their saying is, have eaten 
your bread, and even those who are hired into your service, are 
entirely to be depended upon; and are capable often of the 
warmest and most devoted attachment. 'Lake, by the way, that 
this fond fidelity is more observable in the Mahometan, than in 
the Christian Albanians. 

There are very lew of them who cannot speak Greek, and, as 
their own is not a written language, a gieat many write and read 
that tongue. These are very proud of their acquirements, and so 
far from thinking it necessary to conceal their education, display 
their learning as ostentatiously as their valour. Were an Alba¬ 
nian tO Sit for, his picture, he would wish to be drawn, like the 
admirable Creichton, with a sword in one hand and a book in the 
other. 

The Turkish language is known but to.very few, even,of the 
Mahometans amongst them. Of the Albanian language, there is 
collected for your inspection, almost the first specimen ever put 
to paper. The basis of it is said to be Sciayomun, mixed with a 
variety of other tongues, of w hich the '1 urk»sh is most predomi¬ 
nant, though the modern Greek, the Italian, the French, and 
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even words that Sound like English, have a share in the composi¬ 
tion of this strange medley. The infinitive seems to be formed 
by the syllable ti. 

I led no great inclination to speak of the morals of the Alba¬ 
nians. Their women, who are almost all of them without educa¬ 
tion, and speak no other than their native tongue, arc considered 
as their cattle, and are used as such, being-, except the very- 
superior sort, obliged to labour, and often punished with 
blows. They have, in truth, rather a contempt, and even aver¬ 
sion for their females, and there is nothing in any of their occa¬ 
sional inclinations, which can be said to partake of what we call 
the tender passion. Y'et all of them get married who can, as 
it is a sign of wealth, and as they wish to have a domestic slave. 
Besides, as in most parts of the country the females are not nearly 
so numerous as the other sex, the bride often does not bring a 
portion to her husband, but the man to bis wife, and he is obliged 
to get together about a thousand piasters, before he can expect to 
be married. 

A young fellow, being asked by us if he was going to get a 
w ife, shook his head, and said he was not rich enough. Some 
time afterwards he came to us in great glee, with a letter in his 
hand from his father, part of which he read to us, couched in 
these very words: “ I ic'ish you to come home—I have got a rcife 
for you.” Just as if he had said, 1 have got a cow for you. 

Though the Mahometans amongst them veil their women, and 
conceal them in their harems, they are said to he less jealous than 
other Turks, and they seldom have more than one wife. In short, 
their habit of life, which forms almost all of them into bands of 
soldiers or outlaws, appears to render them quite independent of 

u 
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the other sex, whom they never mention, nor seem to miss in 
their usual concerns or amusements. 

The same habit is productive of a system, which is carried by 
them to an extent of which no nation, perhaps, either modern or 
ancient, unless we reluctantly except the Thebans, can furnish a 
similar instance. Not even the Gothic Taifali (L refer you to 
Gibbon for their depraved institution*) could be quoted against 
this assertion, and you should have sullicient proof of its truth, 
were 1 not aware of the propriety of the maxim approved, or pro¬ 
bably invented by the great Latin historian. “ Scclera ostendi 
•oporteat (dum puniumlur) flagitia abscondi-j--” After this infor¬ 
mation, you may consider it very singular that the Albanians are 
exceedingly decent in their outward manners and behaviour, never 
admitting an immodest word or gesture in their conversation, nor 
indulging in that kind of talk, w hich is the delight of some, even 
above the lower orders, in more civilized parts of the world. Hut 
this is a part of Mahometan discipline, and though it may appear 
a necessary concomitant of their strange system which destroys 
the natural equality of the sexes, is surely to be admired and 
imitated. 

You may be aware that the Christian religion, if th?degrading 
superstition of the Greek church can deserve such a title, has been 
far from extirpated by the Mahometan conquerors of Albania. 
Even in the upper country, where the Turks are most predomi¬ 
nant, several villages of Christians are to be found. On the coast 
nearly all the people arc of that religion, some of thorn being of 
the Latin church. 

* Decline and Fall, cap. 23. 

t Tacit. De Morib. (ierman. cap. xii. 
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The Turks are not strict in the observance of the Mahometan 
law, though I never heard any of them swear by Christ*. The 
Christians adhere pretty closely to the tenets, but pay no sort of 
reverence to the ministers of their church, whom they abuse openly 
and despise, because they are not soldiers, and are considered to 
he slaves, being usually Cireeks by nation. 

Lady M. Yl. Montague, whoso hook is so commonly read 
that you will scarcely pardon me for quoting rather than referring 
to it, talking of the Arnoots, says, in her agreeable manner— 
“ These people, living between Christians and Mahometans, and 
not being skilled in controversy, declare that they are utterly un¬ 
able to judge which religion is best, hut to be certain of not en¬ 
tirely rejecting the truth, they very prudently follow both. They 
go to the moseks on Fridays, and to the church on Sundays, say¬ 
ing, for their excuse, that they are sure of protection from the 
true Prophet; but which that is, they are not able to determine 
in this world.” 

This may have been true in the days of our accomplished coun¬ 
trywoman, but I could not learn that there is now to be found an 
instance of so philosophical an indifference, or rather of so wise a 
precaution. However, it is certain that the Christians, who can 
fairly he called Albanians, are scarcely, if at all, to be distin¬ 
guished from the Mahometans. They carry arms, and many of 
them are enrolled in the service of Alt, and differ in no respect 
from his other soldiers. There is sj,, spirit of independence and a 
love of their country, in the whole people, that, in a great 
measure, docs away the vast distinction, observable in other 


• Voyage cn Alkanic, 149. 
u 2 
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parts of Turkey, between the followers oi’the two religions. For 
when the natives of other provinces, upon being asked who they 
are, will say, “ we are Turks” or, “ we are Christians,” a man 
of this country answers, “ I am an Albanian.” The salute also, 
and the shaking of hands, is as much observed between a Turk 
and Christian, as between two Turks or two Christians. 


Nationality, a passion at all times stronger in mountaineers 
than in inhabitants of the plains, is most conspicuous in their 
character. If one of them is travelling from home, and hears of 
a countryman resident near any place which lie may pass, though 
.lie has never seen or heard of the man before, he will go out of 
his wav to visit him. 1 have several times witnessed the delight 
they manifest at an accidental meeting of this kind ; it is much 
more apparent than the emotion of two English friends on such 
an occasion. But their whole manner is very allectionate, and 
when, after a short absence, an Albanian happens to light upon an 
acquaintance, he gives him his right hand and kisses him on the 
cheek, which is also repeated at parting, when, if they have passed 
upon the road, each, alter they have got to a little distance, fires 
off his pistols and his gun. 

No foreign country, nor new sights, can takeaway front them 
the remembrance and the love of their mountains, their friends, 
and their own villages. They are perpetually recurring to them, 
and making invidious comparisons between their native place, and 
every thing about them in other countries. They consider that 
all other men, whether Turks or Christians, are cowards if opposed 
to their countrymen ; and, in fact, as they have long been ac¬ 
counted the best soldiers in the Turkish empire, they have some 
reason for the pride which can be discerned in their poorest pea- 
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sants The strut of one of them, and the air of defiance which he. 
puts on, with his hand on his sabre and his rod cap a little on oue 
side over his forehead, are such, as no one who has once seen 
them, would ever forget. 

All of them are warriors, and equally capable of using the sword 
and the long gun; the latter weapon, when slung across their 
right shoulders, they carry without any apparent effort, running 
up their hills with great ease and agility. As all of them carry 
arms, it is not easy to distinguish a soldier in service from a pea¬ 
sant; though perhaps the surest distinction is the sabre, which, 
as has been said, is seldom worn publicly, except by those in the 
employment of their Pasha. However, most of their cottages 
are furnished both with this weapon and with pistols. Nor are 
their arms for show, for, until very lately, (and in some parts it is 
the case even now), every district was either upon the defensive 
against the bands of robbers, or was in alliance with them, and 
in rebellion against the Pashas of the Porte. Some of almost 
every village have belonged to these bauds, and as no disgrace is 
attached to plundering upon so large a scale, it is very common 
to hear a man say, “ when 1 was a robber.” 

Jt is early in the summer that these banditti, in bodies of two, 
five, and seven hundred, and sometimes even of a thousand, asr 
semble under some formidable chief, and leaving the towns and 
villages where they have separately passed the winter, retire to the 
summits of the most lofty mountains. The recesses of Metzov.Q,, 
and of the hills now called Agruplui, at the bottom oft lie gulf of 
Arta, which command, as it were, the passes from Greece and 
Thessaly into Albania, are amongst their most favourite haunts. 
They live some in caves, but many of them in the open air, under 
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no other covering than their capotes. The flocks of the shep¬ 
herds, who are in concert with them, supply them with meat, 
and in the night-time they steal down singly into the villages in 
their alliance, and procure bread. No violence is used on this 
occasion ; the messenger taps gently at the door of the cottages, 
and whispering the words, “ Bread, bread,” (psomc, psomc) is 
immediately understood by the peasant, and provided with what 
lie wants. A traveller has some chance of being awakened in his 
humble lodging by one of these midnight visitants; but would 
hardly guess what sort of character, or whose purveyor, he 
really was. Their drink is water only, and they are very parti¬ 
cular in the choice of their springs. 'They have spies throughout 
the country, to give them notice of the approach of an enemy, 
or of any whom they may plunder ; and, as they arc always cn 
the alert, they move instantly, on such intelligence, from the 
tops of the hills, mid occupy the passes in the woods. 

In (heir mode of attack they are extremely cautious. They 
lie patiently, and in dead silence, perhaps for hours, covered with 
leaves, behind stones, in the water-courses, or in the thickets, 
on each side of the road. They sufler their prey to get into the 
midst of them, when, if the party he armed or numerous, they 
fire upon them suddenly without rising, and continue to do so, 
unless beaten, until they have made their adversaries throw down 
their arms, and ask for quarter. In that case, the prisoners are 
then gagged, and hound, and plundered; and if there be amongst 
them a man of consequence, the robbers make him write to his 
friends for a ransom of so many thousand piasters, and, if the 
money arrives, they release him ; if it does not, they cut off his 
head, or keep him amongst them until they disperse. 
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If there is no probability of their being resisted, they start up 
at once, without tiring, and seize their phuider. ilesistance is 
often made with success, and with very little bloodshed ; for, on 
the first shot being tired, the attacked run diilerent ways, get 
behind stones and trees, and return the fire upon the robbers, 
who, unless they are very superior in number, do not attempt to 
dislodge them with the sabre, but continue under cover, or re¬ 
treat. 

An English gentleman travelling in the country, had the op¬ 
portunity of seeing one of these skirmishes: he told me the story 
at loannina. He was escorted by thirty soldiers of Ali’s. Jn 
passing a road, with a rocky hill on one side and a wood on the 
other, thirty-five Albanians suddenly made their appearance: the 
guard instantly began to climb up the hill, and get under cover 
of the rocks; firing from behind the stones, and striving with 
their adversaries, which should get the most elevated station to 
defend. They continued jumping from crag to crag, dropping 
down, and firing at each other for twenty minutes, leaving the 
Englishman in-.the road, till, at last, the two parties discovered 
that each of them belonged to the Pasha, and that they had mu¬ 
tually mistaken each other for robbers. During the whole con¬ 
test, not one of either side had been even wounded. However, 
it is not owing to cowardice, but custom, that they always tight 
in this manner, as well in open warfare, as in these petty battles in 
their own mountains, except where they have any cavalry em¬ 
ployed, or where, as in the affair of Prevesa, there is a great 
disproportion between the numbers of the enemy and their owp 
force. But their fights are not always bloodless : whatever was 
done against the Russians during the last campaign, was done by 
Mouctar Pasha and his Albanian troops. 
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The life they lead in the course of their profession as plun¬ 
derers, enables them to support every hardship, and to take the 
field, when in regular service, without baggage or tents of any 
kind If badly wounded, they leave their corps, and retire to 
their homes until they are cured, when they return to the field. 
Many amongst them know how, in their rude manner, to heal a 
wound, and set a bone, and they even attempt the more delicate 
operations of surgery.—The French Consul at Athens w r as per¬ 
suaded to trust a very valuable life in the hands of one of them, 
and was so fortunate as to be relieved by the complete reduction 
, and cure of a hernia, under which he had long laboured. 

After the tops of the mountains become untenable from the 
snow and rain of autumn, these bands of outlaws leave their 
haunts, and usually separate ; many of them going into the 
towns of Livadia, Thebes, Athens, the Negroponte, and also 
over to Corfu, and to Santa Maura, where they live upon their 
plunder, or go into some employment, which they always quit 
on a stated day in the spring. 

Robbing and st ealing are reckoned two entirely different things. 
Very dew amongst them are ever guilty of the latter vice; not so 
many, perhaps, as of the lower orders in many other nations. 
Not only the youth of the Albanians is exercised in arms, but 
their manhood, and even their advanced age; and it is not till 
years and infirmities have made them decrepid, that they become 
the constant tenants of their cottages. 

Although lazy in the intervals of peace, there is one amuse¬ 
ment ol' which (as it reminds them of their wars, and is, in itself, 
a sort of friendly contest) they partake with the most persevering 
energy and outrageous glee. I allude to their dances, which, 
though principally resorted to after the fatigues of a march, and 
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during tlieir nights on the mountains, are yet occasionally their 
diversion, on the green of their own villages. 

There is in them only one variety: either the hands of the 
party (a dozen, or more, in number) are locked in each other 
behind their backs; or every man has a handkerchief in his hand, 
which is held by the next to him, and so on through a long 
string of them. The first is a slow dance. The party stand in a 
semicircle; and their musicians in the middle, a fiddler, and a 
man with a lute, continue walking from side to side, accompany¬ 
ing with their music the movements, which are nothing but the 
bending and unbending of the two ends of the semicircle, with, 
some very slow footing, and now and then a hop. 

But in the handkerchief dance, which is accompanied by a 
song from themselves, or which is, more properly speaking, only 
dancing to a song, they are very violent. It is upon the leader 
of the string, that the principal movements devolve, and all the 
party take this place by turns. He begins at first opening the 
song, and footing quietly from side to side ; then he hops quickly 
forward, dragging the whole string after him in a circle; and then 
twirls round, dropping frequently on his knee, and rebounding 
from the ground with a shout; every one repeating the burden of 
the song, and following the example of the leader, who, after 
hopping, twirling, dropping on the knee, and bounding up again 
several times round and round, resigns his place to the man next 
to him. The new Coryphoeus leads them through the same evo¬ 
lutions, but endeavours to exceed his predecessor in the quick¬ 
ness and violence of his measures; and thus they continue at this 

sport for several hobrs, with very short intervals; seeming to de¬ 
rive fresh vigour from the words of the song, w hich is perhaps 
changed! once or twice during the whole time. 

x 
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In order to give additional force to their vocal music, it is not 
unusual for two or three old men of the party to sit in the middle 
- of the ring, and set the -words of the song at the beginning of 
each verse, at the same time with the leader of the string; and 
one bf them has often a lute to accompany their voices. 

You should have been told, that this lute is a very simple in¬ 
strument—a three-stringed guitar with a very long neck and a 
small round base, whose music is very monotonous, and which is 
played with, what you will excuse me for calling, a plectrum, 
made of a piece of quill, half an inch in length. The majority 
, of the Albanians can play on this lute, which, however, is only 
used for, and capable of those notes that are just sufficient for 
the.accompaniment and marking the time of their songs. 

The same dance can be executed by one performer, who, in 
that case, does not himself sing, but dances to the voice and lute 
of a single musician. We saw a boy of fifteen, who, by some 
■ variation of the figure, and by the ease with which he performed 
the pirouette , and the other difficult movements, made a very 
agreeable spectacle of this singular performance. 

There is something hazardous, though alluring, in attempting 
to discover points of resemblance between modem and ancient 
customs; yet one may venture to hint, that the Albanians, from 
whomsoever they may have learnt the practice, preserve in this 
amusement something very similar to the military dances of 
which we find notice in Classic authors. At the same time, one 
would not, as several French travellers have done, talk of the 
Pyrrhic dance of the Amoots. Look into Xenophon for a de¬ 
scription of the Greek and barbarian dances with which he en¬ 
tertained some foreign ambassadors, and you will fix upon the 
Persian, as bearing the nearest resemblance to the modern dance; 
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for in that, the performer dropped on the knee and rose again, 
and all this he did in regular measure to the sound of the flute*. 

In the account given of the armed dances of the Laconians, 
you might also recognise the curious contortions and twirling* of 
the Albanians, whose sudden inflexions of the body into fcvery 
posture, seem indeed as if they were made to ward and give 
blows. 

But to return to the characteristic of this nation. Their love 
of arms is so ardent, that those who may fear too long an inter¬ 
val of peace in their own country, enter into the service of the 
Pashas in every part of the Turkish empire. The guard of the. 
sacred banner from Mecca to Constantinople, used to be en¬ 
trusted to one hundred and fifty of them, armed and dressed in 
their own fashion. The traveller Browne saw them pass through 
Damascus in procession. Egypt is at present in their hands, 
under a Bey, a friend of Ali Pasha's; and it was, in a great mea¬ 
sure, their troops who compelled our unfortunate army to retreat 
from that country. 

The Stradiotes, or Albanian cavalry, made a conspicuous figure 
in the old Italian wars ; and the coast, to this day, has furnished 
the Kings of Naples with a regiment. Some of them we have 
seen in our service at Malta. 

The famous Ghalil, commonly called Patrona, was an Alba- 

* TtAcf St to IUprixo* 'upxftro xptrvv rar irtKrxr xx'i ux\x£t, xxi xvUrxro, 
xxi rxurx itxptx it pv9/*v wpof too xv\ov trim. —Lib. 6. Xenop. Gy. Anab. 
p. 426; where, in a note, there is a reference to Mcursius’ Laconian Miscel¬ 
lanies, book ii. chap. 12, which describes the armed dance performed—“ cum 
omni corporum flexu ad inferendos et declinandos ictus.” To learn the Pyrrhic 
ilanc»', was part of the duty of the Roman legionary soldier. 

x 2 
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niap. This man, though a common seaman and a pedlar, headed 
the; insurrection of 1730, in which Sultan Achmet III. was de¬ 
throned*'nnd with a success of which neither ancient nor modern 
history can furnish another instance, remained for three weeks 
absolute master of Constantinople. 

The Morea has been perpetually disturbed by those of this 
restless people, who have been either long settled in the country, 
or who (since they were called in to quell the insurrection of the 
Greeks in the year 1770) have constituted-the guard of the Pasha 
of Tripolizza. These formerly amounted to about six thousand; 
‘t,hey are now under Veli Pasha, not quite so many. In the year 
1799 they marched from Napoli di Romania, and were near sur¬ 
prising the city of Tripolizza itself. 

The troops with which Mustapha Bairactar opposed and 
quelled the Janissaries, were principally Albanians; and since 
the death of that daring Vizier, the appearance of one of this 
nation in the streets of Constantinople, as it was once formidable, 
is now displeasing, to their late enemies. A man boasted, in my 
hearing, that a friend of his had made forty Janissaries fly before 
hint, and that any Amoot could do the same. Without believ¬ 
ing* the enormous superiority, you may by this form some notion 
of the spirit of the people. 

But all these mountaineers who enter into service abroad, de¬ 
pend upon a return to their own country. Those belonging to 
the Pasha of the Morea have more than once attempted to force 
the guard of the Isthmus; and some, who were in a Sicilian regi¬ 
ment in our pay, on finding that they were enlisted for life,' oc¬ 
casioned a very serious disturbance in the garrison at Malta. 

You will be pleased to recollect, that w hat has been said of the 
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Albanians, relates only to those who are natives, or, at least, irtt^ 
mediately sprung from natives of Albania; for there are settle¬ 
ments of this people to be met with in other parts of Turkey iff 
Europe, anil in the islands, who are nothing but miserable 
labourers, employed to attend the flocks and till the grounds of 
the rich Turks and Greeks. There are many of them in the dis¬ 
trict of JLivadia, and in that of Attica, who can speak no other 
language but their own, and are all Christians; their ancestors 
having, most probably, left the mountains when the Turks first 
entered into Albania, or having been settled there since the first 
irruption of the Sclavonians into Greece. 

These have been improperly called Wallachians, by travellers, 
whose errors have been copied by more accurate writers*. Gib¬ 
bon, in his Sketch of Modern Athens, calls them by that name, 
although he might have rectified the mistake by looking into 
Chandler, who is, however, himself incorrect, in saying that they 
wear a different dress from the Greek peasants, and are of a dis¬ 
tinguished spirit and bravery. The woollen jacket and loose 
brogues are common to both, though perhaps the cotton kilt may 
be occasionally found amongst the former people; and as for their 
superiority to the other villagers, it seemed to me that they had 
assimilated with the surrounding slaves. 

You may read in Tournel’ort, that Marco Sanudo, Duke of 

* Yet the positive Mr. l)e Pauw insists that these people are Wallachians, 
and descended from the Roman colonies settled by Trajan in Dacia. In proof 
of this, he refers to a note of Mr. D’Anville, in vol. xxx, of the Academy of 
Inscriptions, and to a work culled “ Etats formas apres la chute «lc I’Empiic- 
Romain en Occident.*' A view of these authorities might make me alter ruy 
opinion ; but not being able to consult them, 1 have followed the conviction 
produced by my own experience, and the opinion, universally prevalent amongst 
these settlers themselves, that they arc A moots. 
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Nio, one of the small islands of the Archipelago, sent for Alba¬ 
nian families to cultivate his little dominions ; and the same anec¬ 
dote will serve to show you, what sort of reputation all people of 
this name possess in the Levant; for Mr. Sonnini, determined to 
find no fault with his favourite Greeks, and being obliged to own 
thatjthe Archipelago is infested with pirates, can only account for 
the circumstance, by referring all the robberies to the Albanians 
settled.by Duke Marco at Nio. 

But the fact is, that these colonists, except in their patience 
of,fatigue and frugality, have but little of the spirit of the trioun- 
. taineers of Albania, and are looked upon by them as a different 
race of people. Some of them are to be found to this day in 
Calabria, whither they retired when the Castriotes were invested 
with a Neapolitan dukedom. They were seen by Mr.Swinburne, 
and were found to have preserved the language and manners of 
their nation. They amounted in his time, a little more than 
thirty years ago, to one hundred thousand, their ancestors hav¬ 
ing continued to emigrate as late as the reign of Charles the 
Fifth. They lived in about a hundred villages or towns, the 
chief of which was Bova, thirty miles, from Reggio. The men 
were able to talk Calabrese ; but the women, like those in Alba¬ 
nia, were acquainted with no other than their own language. 
AH but those in the province of Cosenza were of the Latin 
church; and a coUege founded by Pope Clement XII. at St. 
Benedetto Ullano, in Upper Calabria, supplied the priesthood 
with ministers. They wore the Albanian dress. The men were 
poor and industrious, the women modest. The priests were held 
in the highest reverence and estimation. 

I am, &c. &c; 
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Different Governments in Albania—The different Districts — 
Art a — Ioannina — Sagori—The Pashahk of Ocrida—Course 
of the River Drin—The Scene of Scanderbeg’s Battles—The 
Pashalik of Scutari — Antivari — Dulcigno — Lyssa—Durazzo 
—The Rivers Mattia , Semite , and Crevasta—the Aous , or 
Polina—its Course from Tepellene—Berate or Arnaut Beli- 
grat—Ruins of Apoltonia—The River Salnich—The Pasha - 
lik and Town of Vallona—The Acroceraunians — Chimera- 
Manners of the Chimeriotes — Butrinto—Ruins of Buthro- 
tum — Philathi—The River Thyamis — Margiriti—The Town 
ofParga—The Glykyslimen, or Port of Sweet Waters — Ache- 
rusian Lake—Ancient Geography of the Coast—Length of 
Epirus — Sulli—Route from Ioannina to that Place — Para- 
mitlii—Position and Extent of the Mountains of Sulli—The 
Villages of Sulli—Wars of the Sulliotes with Ali Pasha — 
their present Condition—Loru—Population of Albania—Cli¬ 
mate and Temperature—Tepellene. 

SPECIMENS of almost every sort of government 
are to be found in Albania. Some districts and towns are com¬ 
manded by one man, under the Turkish title of Bolu-bashe, or 
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ilic Greek name of Capitan, which they have borrowed from, 
Christendom. Others obey their elders; others are under no 
subjection, but each mao commands his own,family. The power, 
in some places, is in abeyance; and although there is no appa¬ 
rent anarchy, there are no rulers: this was the case, in our time, 
at the large city of Argyro-castro. There are parts of the coun¬ 
try, where every Aga or Bey, which perhaps may answer to our 
ancient country squire, is a petty chieftain, exercising every right 
over the men of his village. The Porte, which, in the days of 
Ottoman greatness, divided the country into several small pasha- 
liks and commanderies, is now but little respected, and the limits 
of her different divisions are confused and forgotten; but the 
powerful despotism of Ali may, for his life-time, destroy all dis¬ 
tinctions, even as yet to be seen in the governments, and conse¬ 
quently in the character of the various inhabitants of Albania. 

This leads me to speak of the different districts of this impor¬ 
tant province.— Of Arta and Ioannina I have given you an im-. 
perfect sketch. Both those cantons are chiefly inhabited by 
Greeks, and are in complete subjection to Ali. 

Immediately to the north of Ioannina, the mountains of Sagpri 
are peopled by G reeks, whose villages were long considered inde¬ 
pendent, and even now rather enjoy the protection than feel the 
power of the Pasha. The Sagorites, who live on the flat summits 
of the lulls, anciently called Lingon, are most of then; petty 
traders, and their commerce with foreigners has given them a 
gentlene^ of manner and disposition, to be found in no other: 
inhabitants of Albania. Their chief town, Sagori, is about thirty- 
six miles, or twelve hours, from Ioannina. The north-western 
declivities of the mountains of Sagori, which verge towards tlie 
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valley of Tepellene, are peopled by Albanians of a savage tem¬ 
per, whose women, says Poukeville, are warriors. 

To the north and north-east, beyond Sagori, is the pashalik of 
Ocrida, which extends along both sides of the river Drin, the 
ancient Drifo. This river rises in the northern extremity of the 
mountains of Sagori, and, alter running twenty-four miles to the 
north, fells into the lake of Ocrida: thence it proceeds, still 
northwards, till joined by another river, the White Drin, when 
it goes to the south-west, and forms part of the boundary towards 
Dalmatia and Bosnia: at last it flows south, and fells into the 
Adriatic a little below Lyssa. 

The Albanians of the pashalik of Ocrida are reckoned some of 
the most ferocious and the best soldiers of the whole province. 
They are nearly all Turks, having but a few Christian villages 
amongst them. It is in some part of their district, I believe, 
that the Geghides inhabit, notorious as the most savage tribe in 
the country. We saw some of them at Tepellene; they were 
distinguished by dusky red jackets, and red shawls, anti had come 
to pay their court to Ali, the real, though not the reputed, mas¬ 
ter of great part of their pashalik. 

The Bosnian Turks, their neighbours, are equally renowned 
for barbarity and valour. 

This part of the country was the principal scene of the exploits 
of Scanderbeg; but a traveller would be disappointed, who 
should look into the life and deeds of that hero, as described by 
Barletius, and expect to find all the places alluded to as the thea¬ 
tre of his actions. Groia, his capital, that so long resisted the 
arms of Ainurath and Mahomet, is now a miserable village: it 
is twenty-seven miles from Durazzo. Dibra, one of the ancient 
Deborus’s, on the Drilo, called by the biographer the chief town 
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in Epirus, and seventy miles from Cioia, is a very inconsiderable 
place. But Dayna, a town, and Mocreas, a valley, on the fron¬ 
tiers, Oronochc, in the country of Dibra, the plains of the lesser 
Tyranna, near Cioia, Petrella, Petra Alba, Stellusa, and the 
impregnable Sfetigrade, perched like an eagle's nest on the top oj 
a rock near Dibra—all these places, which witnessed the triumphs 
of the modern Alexander, would, I tear, be in vain sought in 
the most correct topography of Albania. In the account of Bar- 
lelius, which I read as detailed by lvnolles, never having seen 
the original, I find that the hero rode from the neighbourhood of 
Lyssa, on the Adriatic, in one evening, to the top of a mountain 
called Tumenist, w hence he might see the plain of Pharsalia, and 
that lie returned to his camp at midnight. Is it possible to re¬ 
concile this story with the geography of the country ? 

To the west of the pasha!ik oi Ocrida is that of Scutari, or 
Iscoudar, which is bounded to the south by the chain of moun¬ 
tains above Tepellene, and to the north by the country of the 
Monte-negrins, or the black mountaineers. It is extensive, and 
comprehends the fine plain washed by the Drin, as far as the 
city of Durazzo to the south. It is obliged, by the regulations 
of the Porte, to furnish six hundred soldiers to the Ottoman 
armies, and is reckoned the eighth under the Beglerbcy of Ro¬ 
mania. Scutari itself is twenty-one miles from the sea, to the 
north of the Drin, on the banks of a river called Boiana by the 
Venetians: it contains twelve thousand inhabitants, with a few 
exceptions, all Turks, and is at present governed by a Pasha, who 
is a restless and turbulent man, and the only counterpoise to the 
power of Ali. Not far from the city is the lake of Scutari, the 
Labeatis palus, the most considerable in Albania. 

Antivari, the most northern Albanian town on the coast, is the 
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port of Scutari, and the depot of the valley of the Drin, the 
chief manufacture of which is shoe-leather. It is inhabited en¬ 
tirely by Turks, all seamen, as are the people of the neigh¬ 
bouring town of Dulcigno, which is in possession of six thou¬ 
sand pirates, who issue, as the Illyrians did of old, from the 
same port of Olcinium, to plunder the merchant ships of all nations. 

T1 ie Dulcigniotes, and those of Antivari, enter into the naval 
service of the Barbary powers, and are the only Albanians who 
have the least acquaintance with the management of a ship, or 
willingly trust themselves at sea. A few armed galliots belong¬ 
ing to Ali, and usually moored in the port of Prevesa, are man¬ 
ned by some of. these people. They are accounted cruel and 
treacherous. A Dulcigniote ship fell in with the small vessels 
under convoy of the brig of war that conveyed us to Prevesa, 
and immediately began firing amongst them; but was soon 
silenced, and brought to, by a shot from the man of war. The 
Captain and crew, between thirty and forty men, when brought 
on board, said they were saluting the fleet; and on this plea, 
after being confined a day or two, were released at Prevesa. The 
ship was furnished with six small guns, and crammed with mus¬ 
kets, swords, and pistols. The looks of the sailors were suffi¬ 
cient to condemn them; but they had a pass from Ali Pasha, 
which the English cruisers are directed to respect. 

Following down the coast, we find the Venetian towns of lyssa, 
or Alessio, and Ihirazzo*. After Durazzo, are the mouths of the 
rivers Mattia, Semne, and Crevasta. To these succeeds the river 
ofTepellene, which is laid down in the modern maps as the Vooussa, 
though I never heard it so denominated by the people of the 

* Durazzo is in the latitude of 41 degrees S7 minutes. An ancient, author 
calls it the key of the Adriatic. 
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country. This river, a short time after it passes Tepellcne, begins 
to widen, and flows westward till it falls into the Adriatic. 

Twelve hours distance from the native place of Ali, on the 
north bank of the river CrevaSta, is the town of Berat, the Alba¬ 
nian Belgrade, and the Elyma of Mr. D’Anville: it is considered 
the strong-hold of the pashalik of Vallona, and is defended by a 
fortress mounting forty cannon. On the south bank of the river 
above the Crevasta, close to the sea, is a town called Cavailla, 
whence is exported the finest timber of Albania; and at a little 
more than a mile from the north bank of the Crevasta itself, at 
about seven miles from the shore, is the small town of Polina, 
where a few ruins denote the site of the celebrated city of Apollo¬ 
nian The whole interior of these districts belongs to Ali, who, 
whilst we were at Tepellene, had reduced Ibrahim, Pasha of Val¬ 
lona, to confine himself in Berat. Whilst at Athens, we under¬ 
stood that Berat itself had submitted; and that Ibrahim had fled 
to Vallona, whose walls had become the boundaries of his territory. 

The detail in Meletius* makes the river near Durazzo the ancient 
Panyassusand modern Spirnazza; the succeeding stream, the Ap- 
sus, now the Cavrioni; the next the Loos, or Aous, at present the 
Vooussa; and the last, the Celydnus, now called the Salnich: but 
this topography cannot be correct, /or he puts Apollonia on the 
Vooussa, although that river is the nearest on the coast to the north 
of Vallona. 

Vallona/, once Aulon, is a town and port at the bottom of a 
gulf, anciently called the Gulf of Oricum, and supplies Upper 

• AABANIA, pp! 306, 307. 

+ Vallona is called by tbc Italians La Vallona. A chart of the gulf, and of 
the neighbouring country, was laid down in 1690, by a Venetian engineer, 
named Albcrghetti. 
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Albania with the articles of Italian manufacture in use amongst 
the natives—gun and pistol barrels, glass, paper, and Calabrian 
capotes. It exports the oils, wools, gall, nut, and timber, of the 
surrounding country. It is inhabited chiefly by lurks; yet in 
this place, as well as along the whole coast, even from Iiagusa, 
are found some Christians of the Latin church, whose ecclesias¬ 
tical superior is the Bishop of Monte-negro. 

Immediately to the south of Vallona, begins the mountainous 
district of Chimera, the Chaonia of the ancients. A narrow strip 
of high rocks runs into the sea towards the north, whose point 
is called Glossa by the Greeks, and La Linguetta by the Ita¬ 
lians. At the bottom of the gulf, inclosed by this projection, are 
the ruins of the fortress of Canina, on a rock, once garrisoned 
by the Turks, and a small port answering to Oricum, into which 
flows a river that has its source in the tops of Pindus The 
Chimeriote mountains extend along the coast as far as the district 
of Butrinto, and are bounded on the east and north-east by the 
hills of Argyro-castro.—There are several petty ports where Chi¬ 
mera, Panormus, and Onchesmus, were formerly situated. Of 
these Panormus, now the Porto Palermo of the Italians, is the 
most considerable. Chimera once had a fortress defended by 
three hundred Turks, who, in the year 1570, during the reign 
of Sultan Selim the Second, were expelled by the mountaineers. 
Reading the transactions of the same reign, you will find men¬ 
tion of the town of Cestria, or Suppoto, on the coast f\ 

The Chimeriotes near the sea, are many of them Christians, 
but in the interior they are nearly all Turks. They are very har- 


* Herocl. Calliope, iii. 93. 


* Knolles, p. 819. 
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barons and warlike; and though all of them are at peace with, 
or perhaps almost under the subjection of Ali, their different vil¬ 
lages are in a state of perpetual warfare with each other. Inha¬ 
bitants of those savage rocks, which the fancy of ancient poets 
has delighted to paint in the most terrific colours, they appear 
the ferocious offspring of a rugged soil. They are distinguished, 
even in a land of barbarians, for the singular cruelty and impla¬ 
cability of their disposition. They never lose sight of their re¬ 
venge. Amongst them a murderer is pursued by the family of 
the deceased : neither time nor future benefits can obliterate the 

i 

•injury, which can only be expiated by the blood of the offender, 
or of one of his kin. Thus the protection of an individual often 
becomes the concern of his village; and the friends of the pro¬ 
voked party also flying to arms, the enmity spreads from families 
to towns, and from towns to districts. The men of one moun¬ 
tain watch those of a neighbouring hill, and neither sow nor reap, 
nor tend their flocks, singly or unarmed. Should one of them 
wander beyond the precincts of protection, he would be stalked, 
like a deer, and shot without seeing his enemy. 

The Chimeriote Christians would voluntarily enter into the 
service of any foreign power; and as the Captains of their vil¬ 
lages have some of them great influence, it would be no difficult 
matter to raise a strong body of forces in the country. We saw 
a Chimeriote at Malta, a person of great address, who bad come 
to that island with an offer of raising three thousand men instantly 
for the service of the British government. 

The soil in the valleys of Chimera yields olives and maize in 
great quantities, but not many vines. The inhabitants contrive 
to lay as much of the produce of their lands, as, with the 
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fleeces of their flocks, and the gall-nuts and timber of their forests 
enables them to supply themselves with arms, and carry on a 
small traflic at Vallona, and Porto Palermo, and in the small 
ports of their coast. 

To the south of the Chimeriote mountains is the district of 
Butrinto, bounded to the east by the pashalik of Delvino, a town 
twenty-one miles distant. Butrinto (near which, if we may credit 
Poukeville, are to be seen some remains of the “ lofty” city of 
Buthrotum) was so long in the possession of the Venetians, that 
the inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood are, for the most 
part, Christians of the Latin church; and there is a Roman Ca-, 
tholic Bishop established in the place, who is equally protected 
by his present master, Ali, as he was by the French. Near the 
town is a village called Mauroli, to the south of which runs a 
river, Pavla, and to the east another small stream, both of them 
emptying themselves into a lake once named Anchises, now Pe- 
lotti, I suppose from the old port Pelodes. This I copy from 
the account of the French officers, who, it seems, were more 
fortunate than iEneas in finding both the Simois and the Nan- 
thus of Helenus; for the Trojan hero saw only the former 
river; the channel of the Scamander was unwashed by any 
wave. 

From Butrinto, going along the coast of the very narrow sea 
that separates Corfu from the main land, the traveller arrives in 
three hours ut Keraka, the principal port of the inhabitants of a 
district, whose chief town is Philathi, and which, as the word 
imports in modern Greek, abounds in olives. The Philathiotes 
inhabit, for the distance of sixteen or seventeen miles to the 
eastward, both banks of a river, that appears to correspond with 
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the lliyamis of Thucydides* and Strabo f\ The Thyamis sepa¬ 
rated Thesprotia from the district of Cestrine, and flowed near 
the Acherusian lake. The Philathiotes are stated to amount to 
between six and eight thousand, mostly Christians, who are kept 
in awe of Ali by a guard of soldiers quartered in the villages oi 
Gomenizza and Sayades, a little farther to the south on the 
coast. They transport their oils, and the flocks and herds with 
which their country abounds, to Corfu ; nor can all the vigi¬ 
lance of our cruisers cut oft' their supplies of provisions from the 
French. 

‘. The east and south-east of Philathi, a country, which an acci¬ 
dent gave us the opportunity of seeing at a distance, is a moun¬ 
tainous district, belonging to a town called Margiriti, inhabited 
principally by Turks, and scarcely in subjection to the Pasha of 
Joannina. Margiriti is governed by a Bolu-bashe, or Captain. 

On a peninsula jutting out from the district of Margiriti, is 
the town of Parga, which is fortified, and has two ports. It 
stands on the south corner of the Glykyslimen, or Port of Sweet 
Waters, in groves of orange, lemon, and olive trees, and contains 
eight thousand inhabitants, who are chiefly Christians, and of 
both churches. Parga was put into the hands of the French by 
the treaty of Campo Formio; but they, in a great measure, left 
the inhabitants to defend themselves against Ali, after the battle 
of Prevesa, though they have since been established in the town,, 
and call it under their protection. Parga is the only place in this 
quarter, that has been able to resist the arms and arts of Ali. 
Their Sulliote allies were not so fortunate; but the Pasha has his 


* Tbucy<|* lib. i. cap. 47. 


t Strab. lib. Tii- 
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attention still fixed upon this town, and will probably succeed in 
his designs. 

The character of the Pargotes is amongst the worst of the 
Albanians: their connexion with the Christian states lias taught 
them only the vices of civilization, and they are not less ferocious, 
but are become more refined in their cruelty and violence. Their 
town is the refuge of many of the robbers whom Ali has driven 
from the mountains. 

Towards the head of the Glykyslimen, now called Port Veliki, 
is a reedy marsh, which runs some distance into the land. Time 
may have produced a communication between the fresh waters 
and the sea; and I cannot help thinking, although no lake is now 
to be seen, and notwithstanding the positive assertion of Pouque- 
ville, and of the learned person who laid down the maps of Ana- 
charsis, that ancient and modern charts have been correct in 
placing the Acherusian lake at the head of this bay. It is, how¬ 
ever, but fair to mention, that Pliny* says, that the Acheron, after 
leaving the Acherusian lake, flows thirty-six miles to the Ambra- 
cian Gulf, and that Mr. Barbie du Boccage is supported by Me- 
letius, who says there are two Acherusian lakes in Epirus-j-. 

From the extremity of the Acfoccraunians to the mouth of the 
Ambracian Gulf, a distance of thirteen hundred stadia (one hun¬ 
dred and sixty-two Roman miles and a half), and the greatest 
length of ancient Epirus, the whole line of coast has been mi¬ 
nutely noted; and we might expect to find ourselves familiar with 
every port and headland. 

When not far from Parga, we saw the promontory of Chimae- 

* Lib. tv. cap. 1. + HIIEIPOX. pp. 317, 319. 
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rium above the town, and the small islands called Sybota, the 
scene of the first action fought in the Peloponesian war. The 
features of nature may have undergone but little change since 
the time the Corinthians encamped on the promontory; but it 
would be a vain endeavour to look for even a vestige of the town 
of Buchaetium near the headland, of Cichyris, formerly Ephyre, 
at the head of the Glykyslimen, or of Pandosia, near the Ache- 
rusian lake, or Elatria and Batia?, inland cities of the Cassopsean 
Epirotes. Strabo calls this a favoured region. Buthrotam was a 
Homan colony ; and Atticus had an estate and villa which he 
' called Amalthea*, somewhere in the neighbourhood of the modem 
town of Parga. 

The first mention I find of that place, is in the transactions of 
the reign of Sultan Solyman the Magnificent. A village near it 
produced the famous Pasha Abraham, who conquered Arabia, 
Assyria, and Mesopotamia, and by the help of Barbarossa, re¬ 
duced Tunis and Algiers. The posts of Ali advance close upon 
Paiga, and make part of the guard chosen to preserve the con¬ 
quered territory of Sulli, of which district, though it will be fore¬ 
stalling the account of what we saw when thrown upon that coast, 
I will now tell all I have been able to collect, previously noticing 
the contiguous district of Paramithi. 

This place, called also Agio-Donato and Aidoni by the Turks, 
is the chief town of a mountainous district about thirty-six 
iftiles in circumference, containing fifteen thousand inhabitants, 
formerly living in independent villages, but now governed by 
Captains all under an Aga, appointed by Ali. The account given, 


* Epist. -Cicer. lib. i. Ep. 13, ad Alt. 
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in the Survey of the Turkish Empire, of the Paramitliiotes, re¬ 
presents them to be cruel and revengeful, living under no govern¬ 
ment, but every family administering justice amongst themselves; 
it declares that some of them are Turks, some Christians, but not 
strict in either religion; intermarrying with each other, and boiling a 
piece of mutton and a piece of pork in the same pot for the wife and 
husband of different persuasions; and it adds, that they are peculiarly 
addicted to catching Franks and other strangers, and selling them 
in the public market. At present, however, they are not to be 
distinguished from any other of the subjects of Ali, and a tra¬ 
veller might appear in the market of Paramilhi without being an 
article of merchandize. 

From Paramithi there are three roads, one to Margiriti; an¬ 
other to Parga; and a third, of twelve miles, to Sulli. 

The mountains of Sulli extend thirty miles from north to south, 
and about the same length transversely. Towards the east they 
have the district of Arta, and to the south-east, and south, that 
of Loru: between them and the shore, is a strip of land called 
Fanari. Philathi and Paramithi are to the north and north-east. 
At the eastern foot of the mountains there is a plain of some ex¬ 
tent, where there are four villages. The whole country contains 
eighteen villages. There are on the side of Nicopolis two distinct 
summits of hills. The highest post, where there is a building that 
appeared to me like a fort, is called Laka, on the top of a coni¬ 
cal mountain inaccessible on every side but one, where the approach 
to it is a small winding path cut out of the rock. A little below 
Laka, is Sulli itself, culled Mega, or Kako-Sulli. Below Sulli is 
Samonissa, a fort; then Tripa (the cavity) a principal post, sur¬ 
rounded by a rampart or wall; below Tripa is Klysouvu; and 
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next to that Skoutias, on the brink of the rat’ine formed by the 
two hills. There are other villages, all of them on the top of 
formidable mountains: Kiafa, near Sulli, Agia Pareskevi, Zagari, 
Perikati, Vounon, Zavoukon, Panaia ton Glykos, and Milos. 

The contest between A Ji and the inhabitants of these mountainous 
villages continued thirteen years ; and the wars of Sulli and Purga 
are recorded in a'work, written in modern Greek by a Sulliote, 
and printed at Paris, which! have seen. It talks of the summers 
and winters of the war, but in other respects is not much in the 
style of Thucydides. 

The Sulliotes are all Greek Christians, and speak Greek, but 
wear the mountain habit, and have a much greater resemblance 
to the Albanian warrior than the Greek merchant. However, 
they have always been esteemed by the Greeks as the prime 
soldiers, and hopes of their faith ; and in the scheme presented to 
the Empress Catharine in the year 1790, for a general insurrec¬ 
tion of that nation against the Turks, Sulli w as fixed upon as the 
seat of congress, and the place from which the confederate army 
was to commence its march. 

When the peace between Russia and Turkey abandoned the 
Greeks to their fate, and the squadron of the famous Lambro 
Canziani, who himself fled into Albania, was dispersed, the Sul- 
iiotes prepared for an attack from Aik ; and that Pasha, in the 
year 1792, after pretending a design on A rgyro-castro, and get¬ 
ting into his power one of their chiefs called Giavella, suddenly 
fell upon the open plains, and forced the people to e\ r acuate the 
villages and fly into the mountains. Ali made several attacks on 
Kiafa and Tripa, but was obliged to retreat with loss; and was 
followed by two thousand Sulliotes, even into the plains of loan- 
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nina, when some sort of terms were agreed upon by the two par¬ 
ties, which were soon broken, and a desultory warfare recom¬ 
menced between them. 

In the year 1796, Ali again marched a large force into the 
plains, and destroyed the villages, but was again repulsed. But 
having at last got possession of some heights, and built towers 
commanding the defile, and continuing to advance higher up to¬ 
wards Sulli, the inhabitants began to yield to his perseverance. 
A dissension arose amongst the chiefs, and some of the fighting 
men, bribed, it is said, by Ali, withdrew, and though it would 
have been impossible to carry the posts by storm, they all sur-* 
rendered successively. Sulli itself, in the year 1803, admitted 
the troops of the Pasha. Agia Paraskevi was the last to capitu¬ 
late. It was garrisoned by three hundred men, commanded by 
Samuel a priest, who during the evacuation, blew up the place 
he had so gallantly defended. During this continued contest, 
Ali is said to have lost thirty thousand men, and ihe Sulliotes five 
thousand. The number of the latter, who, by agreement re¬ 
tired to Parga and Corfu, were about four thousand. Thu war 
was carried on with musquets, in the Albanian fashion already 
described. Ali latterly also brought some cannon to the siege, 
which were to have been directed by the French officers his pri¬ 
soners ; but these gentlemen at that time contrived to escape to 
Corfu ; and it is probable the artillery, hail not so powerful an 
effect as the money of the Pasha. 

Mr. Eton, or Mr. Eton’s dragoman, was a little credulous, in 
recording that four thousand men, all hut one 1 mud red anil 
forty, who were made prisoners, were killed in one actiou; and 
indeed he invests these wars with an importance most extravagant, 
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and disproportionate to their real magnitude. Vet whilst these 
rocks were invested by the Albanians of Ali, many gallant actions 
were performed, which the author of the wars of Sulli and Parga, 
must hope will go down to posterity with the deeds of the heroes 
of Marathon and Piataja. 

The women were not less active than the men, and children of 
a tender age partook of the spirit of their parents. The son of 
tire captive Giavella, a boy of twelve years of age, had been de¬ 
livered by his father as a hostage and pledge of his return from 
the mountain, and was, on that promise being broken, sent pri¬ 
soner to Ioannina. He was brought before Veli Pasha, who ad¬ 
dressed him fiercely : “ Robber, do you not know that my father 
will burn you alive ?"—“ Yes," replied the boy, “ and I also 
know, that if my father takes you prisoner, he will do the samo 
to you." Giavella was killed in the war, and this mugnanimous 
child was not destroyed, but sent back to his friends. 

It would be tedious to be more particular in detailing the un¬ 
successful struggles of this people. Acts, though of the most 
determined active or passive courage, in order to be worthy of 
record, must be performed in a certain cause, age and nation, 
and must be, besides, accompanied with other virtues. Were it 
not so, the lives of the Pirates might be put upon the same shelf 
with Cornelius Nepos, for Miltiades himself was not a more de¬ 
termined warrior than Black-beard, who received fifty-six wounds 
in the battle which cost him his life. 

It must be allowed that a great deal maybe done by a skilful anna¬ 
list, to rescue from oblivion any events, however unimportant in their 
effects; and if these wa rshad been recorded by the same pen which 
has related the noble struggles of the Patriots of Saragossa, the 
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valour of the Sulliotes might have been as common a topic of ad¬ 
miration as the perseverance of the Spaniards. As it is. Captain 
Giavella, and Captain Bogia, the heroes of the modern historian, 
must be ranked, notwithstanding the efforts of Mr. Eton and this 
frail memorial, with the many brave men who have perished un¬ 
known. 

There are -now about two thousand of Ali ? s soldiers quartered 
in the different villages of Sulli, and that town itself maintains 
three hundred of them. Yet such of the people as still cultivate' 
the country are treated with much lenity. They are not obliged 
to give free quarter to travelling soldiers; their horses and cattle 
are not taken without previous payment, and they are never 
beaten. The conquest of Sulli has put Ali in possession of the 
coast as far as Prevesa, and we proceeded in perfect safety with 
a small guard through that country, which Pouqueville describes 
as independent, and consequently impassable. It makes part of 
the district of Loru, which lies between Sulli and the gulf and 
territory of Arta, and stretches towards the plains of loannina. 

This district, which is called by the Italians Paese di Cassopeo, 
is very mountainous. Its inhabitants are Greeks, who, though 
overawed by the presence of some Albanians in the Vizier’s service, 
are favourers of the troops of robbers that sometimes appear in 
their mountains. 

I shall leave what I have to say of Carnia, though it may be 
called a part of Lower Albania, until we pass through that coun¬ 
try; and as something has before been said of the district of 
Arta, and of that immediately in the neighbourhood of loannina, 
I have communicated all I have been able to learn of the different 
parts of Albania. Would that my information were more full 
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and particular, and free from those deficiencies, of which I am 
myself more sensible, than most people who have not travelled in 
the country can pretend to be. 


I would not venture to make an estimate of the population of 
the whole country, but perhaps some guess may be formed of the 
amount, by what has been said of the places we visited. Upper 
Albania, begin where we will, either above Delvinaki or atTepel- 
ienc, is more generally populous than the country to the south. 
‘The Greeks will assert that three hundred thousand Albanians, 
might; on an emergency appear in arms. But Perseus, who pos¬ 
sessed the whole force of the Macedonian monarchy, and who, 
after twenty-six years of peace, collected the largest army seen 
since the times of Alexander the Great, could get together only 
thirtv-nine thousand foot, and four thousand horse soldiers. The 
standing army of Scanderbeg consisted of eight thousand horse 
and seven thousand foot. There may be some excess in the 
computation above stated, yet a population of a million two hun¬ 
dred thousand of all ages and sexes, that is, four times the number 
of men able to carry arms, is not disproportionate to the size of 
the country. 

Upper Albania is laid down by a modern geographer as one 
hundred and ninety miles in length from north to south, and 
ninety-six in breadth from east to west. The length of Epirus, 
or Lower Albania, has been already stated, and Mr. Hume says, 
it may be in circumference altogether about twice as big as York¬ 
shire*. 

* Essay on the Populousness of Ancient Nations. 
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The temperature of the whole province is generally mild, ex¬ 
cept that in the height of summer the heat at ioanninn is very op¬ 
pressive. In the spring there is seldom much min, or a continued 
drought. The autumnal rains last for about four weeks, with in¬ 
tervals of clear weather, and the close of the season is very fine. 
The sky is then without a cloud, and the middle of the day is as 
warm as that of an English June, so much so, that on the fifth 
of November we bathed in the gulf of Arta. The mornings and 
evenings are a little chill, but without any cold fogs or mists. 
The winter lasts about two months, and during that time there is 
much snow on the higher grounds, but the frosts are seldom of, ‘ 
any long duration. 

loannina, as Poukeville reports, is subject in the spring and 
autumn to tertians, for which the vicinity of a large stagnated 
lake may account, but, generally speaking, Albania may be called 
a healthy country, especially the upper part of it, where, we heard, 
that instances of longevity were by no means uncommon. At 
Ereeneed we were shown an old man and woman who had both 
passed their hundredth year. 

The island in the lake of loannina is said to be subject to earth¬ 
quakes ; and our French authority affirms, that every October, 
the inhabitants upon it are alarmed by more than thirty agitations, 
accompanied by the sound of loud subterranean explosions. W e 
were in the city just at the stated period, but these terrific con¬ 
vulsions did not return during our stay in the country. 

The physicians of loannina, and in the large towns, are Greeks ; 
but surgical cases are referred to the Albanians, as was before alluded 
to, and these rough operators sometimes attempt the cure even of 
general diseases by violent topical applications. You have seen the 
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treatment for a cold in the limbs, in my third letter. They have a 
singular a remedy for a fever. The patient stretches out his arm, 
and the doctor runs his thumb forcibly along the principal artery 
from the wrist up to the shoulder. This he repeats several times, 
till he has thrown the man into a profuse perspiration, whom he 
then covers up warmly, and considers in a fair way of recovery ; 
nor is he often deceived, as the opening of the pores in such cases 
must, I suppose, but seldom fail of producing u favourable effect. 


But during this very long digression, you may have forgot that 
you last left us at Tepellene, with a short account of which town, 
forgotten in its proper place, I shall conclude this Letter. 

It is inhabited partly by Christians, partly by Turks, and is said 
to contain between four and live hundred houses, of which there did 
not appear to be one of the better sort, except the Vizier’s 
palace, which covers a good deal of ground, and contains a 
spacious harem. It is the most favourite residence of Ali, and 
there arc always some of the ladies of his household living on the 
spot, as well as a large establishment at all times ready to re¬ 
ceive his Highness. In this palace, it is reported that Ali pre¬ 
serves the greatest part of his treasure, and, if you believe the 
Albanians, some of the inner rooms arc piled up to the top with 
jewels and coin. 

The town stands on a rocky knoll immediately over the river, 
which, in this place, is broad and deep, with high banks on both 
sides. There are remaining an arch and a half of a bridge opposite 
the town, which Ali has in vain endeavoured to repair. An Eng¬ 
lish renegado, considered skilful in these matters, came from Con- 
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stantinople lo inspect the work, and assured the Vizier, that the 
bottom of the river, and the banks, being of loose sand, the 
buttresses would always be undermined, and carried off by the 
autumnal floods. Thus, those who come from Berat, if they do 
not cross in a boat, must go round by the bridge which we passed 
in our journey to Tepellenc. 

I am, &c. &c. 


A a 2 
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Departure from Tepellcnc—Return to loannina—A Marriage 
Procession — A. Turkish Puppet-Show—Ancient Coins to be 
met with at loannina—Final Departure from that City — Re¬ 
turn to Prevesa—Disaster at Sea—Land on the Coast of 
Sulli—View of that Town and District, at Volondorako — 
Route from Volondorako to Castropsheca—to Prevesa—Sail 
down the Gulf of Aria — Vonitza — Utrdikee—Ancient Mea¬ 
surement of the Gulf. 


AFTER settling accounts with the great officers of 
the palace, all of whom, from the Chamberlain to the Fool, came 
for a present, we took leave of our friend the Secretary, and hav¬ 
ing an express order upon the post throughout the Vizier's domi¬ 
nions, took, besides the five horses we had brought from loan¬ 
nina, five others from Tepellcnc, to assist us back to the Capital. 
The Secretary said we might expect great things from these 
horses. “ Vanno assolutamente correndo.” Their extraordinary 
velocity was a trot, when forced to their speed, of five miles an 
hour. 

The priest who had come with us to the Vizier, also made one 
of our party back. 

The first day we went about twenty miles, and slept in the vil- 
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lage of Lokavo, in the hills, which we had passed in our way to 
Tepellene. 

The second day we descended again into the plain, continuing 
along the banks of the river, which we crossed; then, having the 
town of Libokavo on our left, and keeping out of the hills, as 
the waters had subsided, and striking into the same road by 
which we had come from Dclvinaki to Libokavo, we arrived at 
the former place by sunset. Our journey this day might be 
about thirty miles. We slept in the same house that had before 
lodged us. 

The next day we returned as tar as Zitza, perhaps twenty-five, 
miles, and took up our abode in the monastery on the hill. On 
the day after, the 26th of October, we got back to the house of 
Signor Nicolo at Ioannina. Thus, although we had been nine 
days in getting to Tepellene, we were only four coming back; 
and the journey, which cannot be quite a hundred Knglish miles, 
might, notwithstanding the badness of the paths, be performed 
very easily in three. The Tartars, or couriers, are not half that 
time upon the road. However, as there is no point gained bv 
hurrying over a country one has never seen before, and may never 
sec again, we did not at all regret having made so slow a progress. 

The weather, during our return, was very different from what it 
had been on our former journey. The storms had ceased, and 
the sun shone in the middle of the day as hot as with us at mid¬ 
summer. The vintage was now entirely over, arid the maize was 
collected into the villages. The flocks of goats, and sheep, and 
the herds of small cattle, had all been driven from the tops and 
sides of the hills, into the warmer plains. The ploughing for the 
early crops of the ensuing year, had also commenced. 

\Ve passed our time at Ioannina, both before and after our 
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visit to Tepellene, most agreeably ;—a sail upon the lake, a ride 
into the country, or a stroll through the Bazars and Bizestein, 
occupied our mornings, and our evenings were passed at home in 
the conversation of our host, or abroad in visits to the principal 
people of the town. M e were one evening gratified by the sight 
of a marriage procession, which, as the ceremonies of the Greek 
Christians of Albania seem to be carried to a more ridiculous 
height than those of the other parts of Turkey, I will attempt to 
describe. A Slave of the Harem, and an Albanian Officer, a 
Christian in the Vizier’s service, were the parties. 

First, the bridegroom passed through the streets attended by 
a large party of men with fiddles, and with many others carrying 
lanterns of coloured paper, and he proceeded to fetch his bride 
from the Seraglio of his Highness. Half an hour afterwards we 
saw the whole party moving along to the house of the bridegroom. 
The streets were full of people. At the head of the procession was 
the bridegroom with his band of musicians and lantern-bearers, 
followed also by a long crowd of men. Next came six young girls, 
splendidly dressed in gold and silver stuffs, with their long hair 
{lowing over the shoulders; two of them carried infants in their arms. 
Then appeared a woman more richly habited, carrying on her head a 
small red trunk, containing the portion with which the bride, ac¬ 
cording to custom, as belonging to the Harem, had been presented 
by Ali himself. Behind her came the bride herself, to whose ap¬ 
pearance it is impossible for me to do justice. It was some time 
before we were thoroughly convinced that what we saw was not 
some doll dressed up for the occasion. She had scarcely any per¬ 
ceptible motion, except a slow march from side to side, and she 
resembled more than any thing else I can recollect, the wax 
figure of Queen Elizabeth in Westminster Abbey, for not only 
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her dress, but herself was to the full as stiff. Her face, not a 
muscle of which moved, was daubed with a mask of white and red 
paint, and she seemed cautious not to alter, in the least, the po¬ 
sition of her head, for fear of throwing off a high cap studded with 
pieces of gold money. Her left hand was held by an armed Al¬ 
banian magnificently drest, and her right by a G reek priest. Be¬ 
hind her was a vast crowd of women, with music and lanterns. 

The procession moved so slowly, and the number of people was 
so great, that the street was not clear of them for nearly an hour. 
The marriage had taken place in the morning, but the bride had 
returned to her apartments, that she might be carried off in 
triumph during the night. 

This procession, the most grand and ridiculous of the many I 
saw in Turkey, is something more in the Albanian than the G reek 
taste, and has therefore not been deferred till 1 came to speak of 
the latter nation. 

An evening or two before our departure from Ioannina, we 
went to see the only advance which the Turks have made towards 
scenic representations. This was a puppet-show, conducted by a 
Jew who visits this place during the Ramazan, with his card per¬ 
formers. The show, a sort of ombre Chinoise, was fitted up in a 
corner of a very dirty coffee-house which was full of spectators, 
mostly young boys. The admittance, was two paras for a cup 
of coffee, and two or three more of those small pieces of money 
put into a plate handed round after the performance. The hero 
of the piece was a kind of punch, called Cara-keus, who had, as 
a traveller has well expressed it, the equipage of the God of Gar¬ 
dens, supported by a string from his neck. The next in dignity 
was a droll, called Codja-Haivat, the Sancho of Cara-keus; a 
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man and a woman were the remaining figures, except that the 
catastrophe of the drama was brought about by the appearance of 
the Devil himself in his proper person. The dialogue, which was 
all in Turkish, and supported in different tones by the Jew, I did 
not understand; it caused loud and frequent bursts of laughter 
from the audience; but the action, which was perfectly intelligible, 
was too horribly gross to be described. If you have ever seen 
the morrice-dancing in some counties of England, you may have 
a faint idea of it. 

If the character of a nation, as has been said, can be well ap¬ 
preciated by a view of the amusements in which they delight, this 
puppet-show would place the Turks very low in the estimation of 
any observer. They have none, we were informed, of a more, de¬ 
cent kind. 


There are now not a few r inducements which may probably 
cause many intelligent travellers of our own country to visit Ioan- 
nina, and Albania; and from their investigation the world will 
doubtless be informed of many interesting particulars before 
unknown. 

The vicinity of the islands now in our possession, the peaceable 
state of the country under the government of Ali, the good cor¬ 
respondence that prince maintains with the English, and the wish 
of exploring regions so long involved in complete obscurity, and, 
as it were, lost out of the map of Europe, will aid and prompt 
their enquiries, and we shall soon be as well informed with respect 
to the people and country of Albania, as we have been for some 
time on the head of Greece and other provinces of Turkey 
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loannina itself affords a safe and agreeable residence to tra¬ 
vellers. The Greeks are of the better sort, and well instructed 
in the manners and languages of Christendomone of them, a 
school-master of the name of Psallida, may be called a learned 
man. He teaches the- modern and ancient Greek, the Latin, 
Italian, and French languages, to about a hundred scholars, 
arid has, besides, established a reputation by publishing a philo¬ 
sophical treatise on the Immortality of the Soul, dedicated to the 
Empress Catharine. 

The curiosity of the antiquary would ' be gratified by many 
valuable coins, which are to be met with in the hands of Greek 
collectors. The series of Macedonian Kings might easily be 
made up, and though not very rare, these medals are very beau¬ 
tiful and perfect. The golden Philip, the “ regale numisma,” is 
very common ; and there is a report that three hundred of them 
were lately discovered in one earthen jar. The coins at loannina, 
however, are not to be purchased so cheaply as those in Greece. A 
collector in that city has twenty-seven, I think that is the number, 
of very rare pieces, which he will not sell separately, and he asks 
a large price for the whole. No one likes to pass through such a 
country without collecting a little, and yet, as there is generally 
some person residing in the towns to whom every thing is first 
shown, a mere passing traveller has but a poor chance of getting 
what is very excellent. In the villages indeed he may occasionally 
meet with something rare, before the peasant has carried it to 
the town; for immediately on the arrival of a Frank, every thing 
in the shape of a medal or cut stone, which the country people 
may have fount), is brought tp him; a ridiculous proclamation to 
that effect being often made by order of his dragoman, and he has 

r» 1) 
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perhaps, an antiquity of George the Third's time, presented for 
his acceptance, or an ancient cameo cut Joy a Parisian jeweller. 
My own seals, which were dropped near loannina, may serve to 
enrich the store of some future collector. 

On the third of November we left the city and the lake, not to 
return: and were the one the ancient Cassiope, and the other 
Aclierusiu, as certainly as Ccliarius and Poukeville have asserted 
them to be, we could not have parted from them with greater 
regret. The Priest was still of our party, and we had also the 
company of an Albanian Captain, a Turk, who joined us, as 
'he said, for the love of the English. 

We returned to Sulora, on the gulf of Arta, sleeping the first 
niidit at the ban of St. Demetre, aud the next at Arta. At Salora, 
we had intelligence that the country of Carnia was up in amis; 
that bodies of robbers had descended from the mountains of Tric- 
cala and Agraphu, and had made their appearance on the oilier 
side of the gulf, at a custom-house belonging to the Vizier, called 
Utraikee, where they had killed two men. 

We had it in our power either to procure a guard at Prevesa, 
and venture through Carnia, or to get into a galliot of All’s, 
and go by sea to Patrass. We waited, however, a day, for advice 
from Prevesa, with our old acquaintances at the barrack, and 
then received intelligence, that an Albanian Pey was about to set 
out, and collect all the armed men of the district, and bunt the 
robbers from Carnia, and that we might, if we pleased, attend 
him upon this gathering. However, we made up our minds to 
gO by sea, and proceeding in a boat to Prevesa, we presented 
the Vizier's order to the governor, who immediately prepared a 
galliot for our passage. 
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We slept one night at Prevesa, and got on board the next (lav- 
in the forenoon. 

The galliot was a stout vessel, about fifty tons burden, long 
and narrow, with three short masts, on each of which she carried 
a large lateen sail of the sort universally used in the Levant. 
She had forty men and four guns. All the sailors were Turks, 
except four Greeks, who turned out to be the only persons 
on board who knew how to manage even a boat. There 
were several Captains; but he that was called the first captain, 
was a. Dulcigniote, a mild-mannered man, who sat very com¬ 
posedly smoking, and playing with a string of beads, called a 
comboloio, which is a favourite solitary pastime both of Mahome¬ 
tans and Christians, no man above the common sort being without 
his bead roll. 

At twelve o’clock w r e weighed anchor, hut ran aground in getting 
out of the harbour. U pon this the Captain proposed staying till 
next day. However, we begged him to try again, and accord¬ 
ingly by one o’clock we were out of the port with a lair wind, 
hoping that we should soon double the head-land of Santa Maura. 
But we found that the Leucadian promontory was equally the 
terror of our Turkish seamen, as it had been of the Grecian navi¬ 
gators ; for though we had a fine breeze, to all appearance quite 
fair, yet something, which we kqew not of, occurred, and by 
four o'clock we were pronounced in distress. The Captain said 
we should be obliged to put into Santa Maura, then in the hands 
of the Trench, if we did not tack directly. This caused a great 
deal of bustle, and in putting about, the mizen-sail split from top 
to bottom. The wind blew a little stronger, and there was a heavy 
swell. The Captain put his comboloio in his pocket.,, The sailors 

were nearly all, except the Greeks, sick, and retired below'. 

b b 2 
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We were now steering directly for Corfu, as all hopeof getting 1 
round the Cape had been given up. At sun-set it blew fresh, 
and the rolling of the sea shook us so violently, as we were very 
badly steered, that the greatest alarm prevailed. The Captain 
wrung his hands and wept. George our dragoman, at every 
heel the ship took, called loudly on the name of God, mid when 
the main-yard snapped in two, every thing was given up for lost. 
The guns also broke loose, "and the foresail was split. The ship 
lay like a log on the water, and the Turk at the helm contrived 
to keep her broadside to the sea, so that it was not improbable she 
\nighl have been swamped. The Captain being asked what he could 
do, said, he could do nothing.—“ Could he get hack to the main¬ 
land If God chuses,” was his answer.—“ Could he make 

Corfu?”-—” If God chuses.”—In short, there was nothing left, 
but to request he would give up the management of the vessel to 
the Greeks. He said he would give it to anybody. The Greeks 
then soon got us into a better plight, and rigging a small stay-sail 
between the mizen and the main, and another between the main and 
foremast, and taking down the yards, helped the ship along more 
easily. They steered us back upon the mainland of Albania* 
keeping as close to the wind as possible, to prevent being driven 
to Corfu; and the sea and the wind abating, they brought us, 
about one o’clock in the morning, to an anchor at the entrance 
of a bay; 

At the dawn of morning we found ourselves , nearly within 
musket^shot of the land, which was craggy and woody, with 
high mountains in the distance. Our Turks began all of them 
to smoke, without taking the least notice of what had happened, 
or thinking of repairs; and this being the. termination of the 
Ramazan, and the firet morning of the Ba'iram, a feast which 
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lasts three days, they all, according to a custom singular 
enough to us, kissed and embraced each other with great 
ceremony and affection, the Captain receiving the salute from all 
his men. 

In a short time, three or four men with guns appeared on 
the rocks, and shouted to us, to know who we were. The Cap¬ 
tain answered, and hoisted a large red ensign ; and after some 
more hallooing, two boats came out of the bay and made for 
Paxos, which island, as well as Antipaxos, w'as not tar from us. 
Part of Corfu, and an opposite promontory, were also very visi¬ 
ble. Some apprehensions were entertained of these boats being 
French privateers, for we were within a few miles of Parga; it 
turned out afterwards that the Paxiote sailors had thought we 
were an English cruiser, and would not therefore venture out until 
assured of the contrary. 

In the afternoon, by the advice of the Captain, we determined 
to make the best of our way back to Prevesa by land, and we 
therefore disembarked ourselves and chattels in the bay, near a 
little custom-house, taking the second Captain with us* as he 
seemed to’prefer the perils of the land to those of his own element. 

The bay in which we landed was one called Fanari, imme¬ 
diately contiguous to the district and mountains of Sulli. We 
sent for horses to the nearest village, and when they arrived, after 
waiting a long time on the beach, we proceeded through a thick 
wood, and caught a sight of a plain, and the town of Parga, 1 to 
our left. We were not more than half an hour in reaching a 
village called Volondorako, where we were well received by the 
Albanian primate of the place, and by the Vizier’s soldiers quar¬ 
tered there. Bat our- cottage was a miserable tenement indeed. 
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We found that a wreck, which we had seen in the bay, was that 
of a prize made shortly before by our Corfu squadron, and that 
the midshipman who had been cast away in her, had slept five 
nights before in the same house ; and having been enabled to pro¬ 
ceed to Prevesa by the assistance of the Albanians, had presented 
them with the wreck of his vessel. But the proper intention of 
the young Englishman (afterwards approved by his Captain) had 
been frustrated by the Greek Vice-Consul at Prevesa, who got 
an order from the governor of that town for the ship, pretending 
that all English wrecks were his property. The Albanians at Vo- 
Nondorako complained to us bitterly of this, and certainly they 
had some reason to be dissatisfied. 

In the morning we had a view of the country, and saw the 
mountains of Sulli to the east, on the opposite side of a long 
plain running north and south. The town of Sulli itself was also 
visible on the crag of a rock three parts up the mountain; and a 
little to the south, below the town, was a fortress built by the 
Vizier during his wars with this place. Near this was a village 
called Castrizza, where are some lew remains of ancient walls. 
The whole plain seemed well cultivated, abounding with arable 
lands, but having no vineyards. 

Whatever 1 could learn on the spot of this territory, so cele¬ 
brated in the annals of modern Greece, has been already com¬ 
municated ; I, shall only add, that the force of arms appeared 
Still necessary to preserve the conquests of Ali; for there were 
thirty soldiers quartered in our small village of about thirty 
houses. 

We were a long time in procuring horses, but at last left Volon- 
dorako at one o’clock in the afternoon, provided with guides, ,and 
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with three of the Albanian guard. On leaving our cottage, the re¬ 
mainder of the guard saluted us by living of} - their muskets, hold¬ 
ing them in one hand, and giving them just elevation sufficient to 
let the balls whistle over our heads. Our Albanians returned the 
compliment, and there was a great mutual shouting, till we had 
struck into the woods out of sight. 

Our road took us to the south over woody hillocks for two 
hourt, when we came near the sea-side, still over hilly ground. 
Then descending nearer the shore, we passed under a castle be¬ 
longing to Ali, on the summit of a steep rock close to the sea, in 
a part of the country called Ereenosa. Similar towers, and ruins' 
of towers, of Turkish and Venetian construction, are to be fount}, 
it is said, all along the coast from Bulrinlo. We saw one more, 
further on towards Prevesa. 

We terminated one of the most beautiful rides we bad ever 
taken, by passing through groves of adrachnus, or strawberry-tree, 
whose apples, called by the Greeks, “ Coniara,” were hanging from 
the boughs in large red clusters, interspersed with the berries of 
many other fragrant shrubs with which this region abounds. It was 
sun-set before we reached the village in w hich we were to halt. 

It was called Castropsheca, upon a height, at a little distance 
from the sea, and was rather of the better sort, for our cottage 
had a wooden floor raised one story from the ground. It was in¬ 
habited by Greeks. 

At twelve the next day we set out again; and after a short 
ride through a wood, and crossing a small river, we came to the 
sea-shore, with a barren flat country to our left, and continued 
for some time going round a large bay, till we came to the beach 
on the sea-side of Nicopolis. Here my Friend and myself rode 
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off to pay a last visit to the ruins, whilst our baggage proceeded 
directly to Prevesa, at which place we all arrived at sun-set. 

From Volondoruko to Prevesa, the path is very bad and intri¬ 
cate, till the approach to the latter town, and is about nine hours’ 
journey—not more, perhaps, than twenty-four miles. 

A reference to ancient geography seems to point out the bay of 
Fanari as the lesser port betv, cen the Glykyslimen and the mouth 
of the Ambracian gulf, called Comarus*, from which a straight 
line drawn to the gulf on the side of Nicopolis, made a distance 
of sixty stadia, or seven and a half Roman miles. The large 
dray, round which we rode on the second day, answers to the de¬ 
scription of the wider port alluded to by Strabo, as a mile and a 
half from Nicopolis. Yet the distance of Comarus from the 
Gulf, does not appear reconeileahk with that of Fanari to the 
same point. However, the extreme badness of the roads may 
have made our journey appear much longer than it really was, 
and as we passed along by far the longest side of the triangle, 
may almost account for the difference. Tin, whole coast, from 
Butrinto to Prevesa, is called by the Venetians, Vaielitia, or Ya¬ 
le titzia. 

’ We had now no choice left, but that of going across Carnia, 
we therefore provided ourselves, by the Governor’s assistance, 
with thirty-seven soldiers, of whom there were three Bolu-bashees, 
or Captains; and we also procured another galliot to take us 
down the gulf of Arta, to the place whence we were to commence 
our land journey. 

Our whole party got on board the vessel, which was a sort of 


* Strabon. lib. vii. 
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row-galley, at one o'clock, Monday, the 13th of November, and 
passing round the promontory of Cape Figalo, continued sailing 
with very little wind, and rowing, until we got off the fortress 
of Vonitzu, which was at sun-set. Here the Captain, who, rather 
to our astonishment, was the same Dulcigniote that had com¬ 
manded on our late disastrous expedition, said we might as well 
wait for the morning breeze, so that we were some time near Vo- 
nitza, and advanced but little during the night. 

Vonitza is a small town, inhabited by Greeks, whose chief 
trade consists in boutaraga, or the roes of fish, salted and pressed^ 
into rolls like sausages. The fortress, which was by the French 
given up to the Porte, or rather to Ali Pasha, is not very strong, 
and is garrisoned by a small body of Albanians. 

The sun rose over the hills of Agrapha, at the bottom of the 
gulf, and we advanced gently with the sails and oars, keeping 
not far from the southern shore, under a range of woody hills, 
with some few cultivated spots, but no villages to be seen. It was 
not until four o'clock in the afternoon that we arrived at Utraikee, 
situated in a deep bay surrounded with rocks and woods, at the 
south-east corner of the gulf, which stretches eight or nine miles 
farther to the east, and must in its whole length be at least as 
long as described to be by Polybius and Strabo. It is true, that 
the historian mentions the length directly, as being three hun¬ 
dred stadia, or thirty-seven Roman miles and a half*, and the 
Geographer uses the expression circle-]-, yet by this word he 
must be supposed to mean the longest diameter, not the circum¬ 
ference, though the word in other places of the same 

* Polyb. lib. iv. cap. 09. 
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author, is used as synonimous with the latter expression*. Poly¬ 
bius has added, that the breadth is, in parts, equal to one-tliird 
of the length of the gulf. Doubtless the site of U traikee, was 
one of the many good ports, with which it is said, by Strabo, to 
abound; even now, it is the occasional resort of some of the boats 
from the islands, which exchange their commodities for the wools 
and skins of Carina; We saw several sail of these small merchant¬ 
men proceeding towards Terra Nova, and the lower end of the 
gulf. 

The gulf of Arta, in the time of Barbarossa, was the rendez¬ 
vous of the Turkish navy, maintained to overawe the armaments 
ef the Christian Powers in the Italian seas; but I am not aware 
that it was ever navigated by any large ship of war of the modern 
construction. 

I am, See. &c. 


, * After writing the above, I find that Casaubon, in his Commentary on 
Strabo, has compared the two passages without a remark ; so that xuhXo; must be 
considered to bear the same meaning as xoActo,- would have done, though it is, 
wherever else I have seen it in this author, to be understood in the sense of 
CTrptoJor, vtftn'.Tpr, or CTTfoyyuAo-;, llis Usual Words, 
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Utraihee—Night Scene at that Place—Route through Carnia — 
to Catoona—to Makala—Prospects from the Hills of the 
River Aspro or Acheloiis—and of the Lake Nizeros—Ancient 

Remains at A'cto and at Liguslovichi—Route continued—to 

/ 

Prodrome—Passage of the A clidoiis—Arrival at Gouria — 
Route over the Parachcloitis—to Natolico—Another Route 
from Arta to Natolico—Roundary of Carnia—former In¬ 
habitants—Ancient Geography—Present State—Ruins at 
Teescrenes—The Shallows of Messalonge and Natolico—The 
Fishery—Conjecture as to the Formation of the Shallows — 
The Town and Inhabitants of Messalonge—The District of 
Xeromeros, or Mtolia—Town of Ivoria—River Fidari , or 
Evcnus—Ruins of Calydon~-Recks of Cholds and Tappiasus 
—Passage to Patrass. 


AT Utraikee there was only a custom-house and a 
barrack for soldiers, both of stone, close to each other, and sur¬ 
rounded on every side, except to the water, by a high wall. We 
bathed in a little cove near the house; but were prevented from 

cc 2 
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strolling any farther, as the woods were suspected <o be yet in¬ 
fested by the robbers, who had, live days before, appeared in a 
body of thirty-five men, and carried oft a Greek and a Turk, 
before the guard had time to shut the gates of the yard. They 
pointed out to us a small green spot, at the bottom ot the bay, 
where, in the sight of, and as a bravado to, the ten soldiers shut 
up in the barrack, they shot the Turk, and stoned the Greek 
whom they had taken. 

In the evening the gates were secured, and preparations were 
made for feeding our Albanians. A goat was killed, and roasted 
\vhole, arid four tires were kindled in the yard, round which the 
soldiers seated themselves in parties. After eating and drinking, 
the greater part of them assembled round the largest of the fires, 
and, whilst ourselves and the elders of the party were seated 
on the ground, danced round the blaze to their own songs, in the 
mariner before described, but with astonishing energy. All their 
songs were relations of some robbing exploits. One of them, 
which detained them more than an hour, began thus—“ When 
we set out from Parga, there Mere sixty of usthen came the 
burden of the verse, 

“ Robbers all at Parga! 

“ Robbers all at Parga V* 

11 KAfpiny irolt Tlxpyx f 

“ KXtphis 7roU FLxpyx 1” 

and as they roared out this stave, they whirled round the fire, 
dropped, and rebounded from their knees, and again whirled 
round,. as the chorus was again repeated. The rippling of the 
waves upon the pebbly margin where we were seated, filled up 
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the pauses of the song with a milder, and not more monotonous 
music. The night was very dark, but by the flashes of the 
tires we caught a glimpse of the woods, the rocks, and the lake, 
which, together with the wild appearance of the dancers, pre¬ 
sented us with a scene that would have, made a fine picture in 
the hands of such an artist as the author of the Mysteries of 
Udolpho. 

As we were acquainted with the character of the Albanians, it 
did not at all diminish our pleasure to know, that every one of 
our guard had been robbers, and some of them a very short time 
before. The most respectable and best mannered Bolu-bashee 
with us, had been, four years past, a very formidable one, having 
had the command of two hundred upon tlie mountains behind 
Lepanto, but he had submitted with his men, and w as now in the 
service of Ali. It was eleven o’clock before w'e had retired to our 
room, at which time the Albanians, wrapping themselves up in 
their capotes, went to sleep round the fires. 

We were off at half past eight the next morning, when we took 
ten other soldiers from the barrack, besides our own party, as for 
the first two hours there were some notorious passes in the woods 
through which our route lay. Approaching these spots, fifteen 
or twenty of the party walked briskly on before, and when they 
had gone through the pass, halted until we came up to them. We 
travelled to the south amongst thick forests, with now and then a 
small opening, through which, hs ion botdes, were to be discerned 
a plain and low hills. In one or two green spots near the road,, 
were Turkish tombstones, generally under a clump of trees and 
by the side of a stone fountain, the resting place of the tra¬ 
veller. 
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Having passed the woods, the ten men returned to Utraikee, 
and we got into an open country. Wc passed over a low hill, on 
which was a small village, and a barrack for Albanian soldiers, 
and leaving this to the left a little, ascended some more rising 
ground to a village called Catoona, where we arrived by twelve 
o’clock. 

It was our intention to have proceeded farther this day, but 
our progress was interrupted by an affair between our Albanians 
and the Primate of the village, lor, as we were looking about us, 
and horses were collecting to carry our baggage, as we had drop¬ 
ped those from U traikee, after a torrent of words from one of the 
soldiers, swords were suddenly drawn, and guns cocked, and upon 
this, in an instant, and before we could stop the affray, the Pri¬ 
mate threw off' his shoes and cloak, and fled so precipitately, 
that he rolled down the hill and dislocated his shoulder. It was h 
long time before we could persuade him to come back to his house, 
where we were lodged: when he did return, he said he did not 
care so much about his shoulder, as for the loss of a purse with 
fifteen zcquins, which dropped out of his pocketduring his tumble. 
The hint was understood. ' 

Catoona, inhabited by Greeks only, contains twenty houses, 
but most of them of the better sort, well built with stone. 'Hie 
Primate’s house is a very good one, neatly' fitted up with sofas. 
Upon a knoll in the middle of the village is a school-house and 
yard, anti from this spot there is a very extensive view.' To the 
west are high mountains called Vounstos (that is, the hills), rang¬ 
ing from north to south near the coast. To the east there is 
also a grand mountain prospect in the distance, bat neafet there is 
seen a green valley, and a considerable' rivfer winding through a 
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long line of country. This river is the Acheloiis, now called the 
Aspfo, or W hite, river. The modern name of the lake is N izeros, 
and it is about six miles, they told us, in length. 

We had much difficulty in procuring horses at Catoona, so 
that we were not off until half past eleven the next morning, and 
did not travel more than four hours that day, to a village called 
Makala; The path was southwards, tolerably good, through a 
woody country at first, but on mounting the hill on which the 
village stood, the prospect widened on every side, and we again 
saw the lake, the river, and the plain, stretching far down to the 
south. 

Makala is a well-built stone village, containing about forty 
houses, separated from each other, inhabited by Greeks, a little 
above the condition of peasants, whose wealth consists in large 
flocks of sheep of a thick coarse fleece, that is sold into Albania 
and the Morca. He wi.h whom we lodged was a grave impor¬ 
tant gentleman, calling himself a merchant, and keeping a secre¬ 
tary. The houses we saw in Carnia were much better than any 
we had seen in the villages of Albania. The one we slept in at 
Makala, had very much the appearance of one of those old man¬ 
sions that are to be met with in the bottoms of the Wiltshire 
iPowns. There were two green courts to it, one before, and the 
other, round which there vras a raised terrace, behind the house. 
The whole was surrounded by a very high and very thick wall, 
that shut out the prospect entiit iy, but was perfectly necessary 
in a country frequently overrun by large bands of robbers in their 
way from the island of Santa iVlaura to the mountains of Tric- 
cala and Agrupha. The operations of some of these outlaws were 
visible in the rums pfa large bouse, which was pulled down by 
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them about twenty years past, after a determined opposition from 
the inhabitants. The possession of Santa Maura by the Eng¬ 
lish, will much tend to free Carnia from these depredators. 

From the highest point in the village wo were shown two pieces 
of wall, which our host assured us were remains*of antiquity. One 
of them was on a hill to the west, called Aeto ; ami another on 
a hill to the east, overlooking the Aspro, and by name Ligusto- 
vichi I should not forget, that on this eminence there was, sus¬ 
pended from a stake, a piece of thick curved iron hoop, which, 
when struck by a hammer, also hanging from the stake, serves to 
call the Greeks to church, and also to alarm the country when 
the robbers appear; for'the melancholy noise may, in the silence 
of the night, be heard in the surrounding woods and vallies for 
many miles. This is the church bell universally used in the Le¬ 
vant. There is an exact picture of one in Tournefort. 

We were detained at Makala a day, because horses could not 
be found to carry us on, which delay our Albanian, Vasiliy, as¬ 
sured us was owing to the disuse of the stick; but on the 18th 
of November we set out at ten o'clock in the morning. 

We went through woods along a craggy tangled path to the 
south, and at half past twelve, passed a village of a few huts 
called Prodromo; after which, going a point to the eastward of 
south, we struck into deeper woods of oak, which lasted, with 
hardly one opening, for five hours, until we found ourselves at a 
village of huts only a quarter of a mile from the banks of the 
Aspro. In the course of our journey through the forest we 
lighted upon three new-made graves, which, as our Albanians 
passed, they pointed at, crying out, “ Sir, the robbers!” and 
not long after this, as the whole party of them were passing along 
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in a string, on something being seen in the gloom of the woods, 
they rushed amongst the trees to practise their manoeuvres, but 
found nothing to attack. They seemed to apprehend some danger 
during the whole day ; they were unusually silent, and did not 
always keep in the path, but beat about amongst the bushes on 
either side. 

We had once a view through the woods, of the large town 
named Vraiehore, ou the left bank of the Aspro, probably about 
ten miles higher up the river than the place at which we crossed. 

The stream of this river was very broad and rapid, and deep, 
not so broad as the river at Tepellene, but of a much larger body 
of water. However, although the sun was set, we passed over 
in a well-contrived ferry-boat, to a decent village, partly of Turk¬ 
ish, partly of Greek families, called Gouria, where we passed the 
night. 

From Utraikee to Gouria, over a country which it had taken 
us altogether fourteen hours and a half to traverse, we did nof 
meet or pass a single traveller of any description, and we only 
saw one more village than those through which we passed. The 
whole of Carnia appeared to us a wilderness of forests and un¬ 
peopled plains. All our route, except a few miles, was, as de¬ 
scribed, through thick woods of oak ; but what we saw of the 
JEtolian side of the Acheloiis, seemed very different, less woody 
and hilly, and abounding with tracts of luxuriant cultivation. 

Leaving Gouria the next morning, we changed our southerly 
for an easterly direction, and continued at first through a plain 
of corn-fields near the banks of the river, which, we soon left 
on our right, and continued in a rich open country, sometimes, 
over stone causeways, and between the hedges of gardens and 
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olive-groves, when we were stopped by the sea. W hat we had 
passed over from Gouria, was that fruitful region formerly called 
Paracheloit is, which was drained, or, according to one of the 
prettiest allegories of ancient mythology, torn from the Acheloiis 
by the perseverance of Hercules, and presented by the demi-god 
for a nuptial present to the daughter of Oeueus. This w'as the 
horn, whose plenty was the prize so often disputed by the rivals 
of Acaruania and ,'Ktolia. The water at which we now arrived 
might more properly be called a salt-marsh than the sea, or a 
shallow bay stretching from the month of the gulf of Lepanlo 
into the land for several miles. At the spot where we stood, it 
was about a mile and a half broad, and not more than two feet 
deep. Half way over was the town of Nalolico, rising out of 
the water; and to this place, after dismissing our horses, we 
passed over in several punts, of which there were a great number 
plying to and fro. 

We were treated at first rather cavalierly by the Albanian go¬ 
vernor of the towm, who, however, on being spoken to a littlo 
decisively, and presented with the signature of his master Ah, 
provided proper lodgings, and billets for our soldiers. We found 
out, that <luring our altercation with the governor, a Greek, who 
had been nominated English Vice-Consul of the place, had sat 
by without saying a word, or letting us know that there was in 
the town any such character, to whom we might apply. Iiut the 
inattention of this man was made up for by the civility of a Jew 
physician, who told us—I recollect his expression—that he was 
honoured by our partaking of his little misery. 

At Natolico we staid one night. It is a well-built town; 
the houses of wood, and chiefly of two stories, about six bun- 
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dred in number; inhabited by some few Turks, but principally 
by Greeks, who are small merchants, dealing in the coarse wool¬ 
lens made from the fleeces of Carnia, and in boutaraga, with 
which their marsh supplies them. The water flows through many 
of the streets, which have wooden causeways on piles. 

There is a route from Arta to Natolico, which we luid been 
advised to avoid, on account of the turbulent state of the coun¬ 
try. It passes through the district .called Alacrinoro, under the 
mountains of Agrapha, and in a country where, near a river, 
once the Inachus, and something more than six hours and a half* 
from Arta, one might expect to find some ruins of the Amphi- 
lochian Argos. The first stage is to a place called Pandi, seven 
hours from Arta : thence to Natolico is twelve hours. The route 
passes through Alila, a village; then in two hours to Vraikore, 
a considerable town on the left bank of the Acheloiis, before no¬ 
ticed, commanded by an Aga, or Bey, in subjection to A!i, who 
gave us a letter to him, and the residence of a Greek Bidiop. 
After Vraikore, and five hours from Natolico, is Katoki, a \ hinge. 
The road is, for the greater part, on the left bank of the Achi¬ 
lous, and in a flat well-cultivated country. 

Carnia is bounded on the land side by the Aspro, and by a 
branch of that river, called in some maps the Inachus, which, 
flowing in a curved direction into the bottom of the gulf of Arta. 
separates it from the district of Alacrinoro. Its length from 
north to south is about forty-two English miles, and its breadth 
thirty-two. As Natolico is not to be reckoned within its hunts, 
it cannot be said to contain one considerable town, and perhaps 
it is the least populous ot‘ any district of European Turkey. 

* Livy (lib. xxxviii. cap. 10) says, twenty-two liomau miles. 
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This country formerly included Leucadia, and its capital, in¬ 
deed, was J .cucas *, situated (not where the town of Santa 
Maura now .stands) on the narrow Hat, five hundred paces long 
undone hundred and twenty paces broad, anciently joining the 
main land to the peninsula, afterwards connected by a bridge ; 
but it appears never to have played a considerable part in the 
flourishing days of .Greece. Thucydides*j~ speaks of the Acarna- 
nian.s as one of those nations, which, as well as the Locri Ozolae, 
and the TEtolians, continued in his time the barbarous practice 
of wearing arms—a sign of their old habits of plunder. As 
auxiliaries (all but the Leucadians and Anactorii) of the Athe¬ 
nians, they performed some actions recorded in the history of the 
Peloponnesian war; but their contests were chiefly with the iEto- 
liuns;]:, until, in the decline of Athens, they dared, with the 
assistance of King Philip, son of Demetrius, to insult that vene¬ 
rable city. They were the last to desert the alliance of the Ma¬ 
cedonian monarch ; but three years after their invasion of Attica, 
and a few days after the battle of Cynoscephalae, they yielded to 
the arms of the Romans§. Under the protection of their con¬ 
querors, their country flourished, until nearly depopulated by the 
decree of Augustus, on account of their supposed partiality to 
the cause of Antony, and in order to form the new colony of Ni- 
copolis. However, their towns were never very numerous or 
large, and the greater part of the people lived in villages. 

Not to reckon Leucas, or any places beyond the Acheloiis, 
though from that river to the Evenus was peopled by Acarna- 
niuns ||, tluyr principal town was Stratus, on the Acheloiis, two 


“* i?trnb. lib. x. 

% I.iv. lib. xxvi. cup. 25. 
II Strub. lib. viii. 


+ Thucyd. Ilist. lib. i. cap. 5. 
% Liv. lib. xxxiii. cap. 1(>. 
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hundred stadia from the mouth of the river*; Nova /Enea was at 
seventy stadia; iEniadse, at the mouth of the Achcloiis, and on 
the entrance of the Corinthian gulf, not more than a hundred 
stadia from the opposite point of Araxus in the Peloponnesus. 
Anaclorium was within the gulf, forty stadia from Actium, which 
was at the mouth of the gulf of Ambrucia, though Mr. D'An- 
ville-j- has placed Actium within Anactoriurn. On the west was 
Pa lie r us, then Alyzia, fifteen stadia from the sea to the east of 
Leucas; and, near that, the promontory and port of Hercules, 
with a temple, whence a sculpture of the Labours of Hercules, 
by Lysippus, was transported to Rome, on account, says Strabo, 
of the solitude of the spot where it was placed. The port and 
promontory of Crithote were lower down on the coast The 
islands of the Echinades were also accounted belonging to Acar- 
nania. They were all of them, except Dolicha, which has there¬ 
fore been supposed to be the site of Natolico, rough barren rocks, 
the most distant of them only fifteen stadia from the main. We 
went near them in our first passage to Prevesa, as well as to the 
small sharp rocks once called Thoas, and now Curzolari. Jneh- 
Keith, in the Eirth of Eorth, would be a fertile domain to any 
one of them, and would certainly be a more populous kingdom 

limn all of them put together, for they have no inhabitants. Vet 

Thoas, and the Echinades, sent their King Meges, equal to 

* Stratus is said by Strabo to be half way between Alyzia and Anactoriurn , 
which is irreconcilcablc with the two positions. Mr. Barbie du Boceage solves 
the difficulty, by reading Aniffion. 

+ See Letter II. of this volume, where Mr. D’Anville is followed.* That geo¬ 
grapher goes, 1 suppose, by what Thucydides says of Anactoriurn, that it was 
Wt£ vTofiWT* tS'A ftirpaxj'xaLib. i. cap. 55. 
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Mors, with forty ships to the siege of Troy. Astacus was a town 
not far from ,Eniada5. 

I know of no particular mention of the country from the times 
of the Homan to the Turkish conquest, when there is a mere no¬ 
tice taken of the Princes of Aeamania, as of the Princes of Al¬ 
bania.' Jt was conquered, or rather overrun, by Bajazet the First, 
at the same time with Peloponnesus and Greece. Since it came 
to the hands of the Turks, it has had one or two important places. 
Dragomeslre, placed by D’Anvilic on the site of Astaeus, was once 
a considerable town with a strong fortress, but is now only a mi¬ 
serable village, and a post for fishing-boats. Port Candeli is in a 
deep bay, sixteen miles and a half to the south of the gulf of 
Arta. Port Petala is at the mouth of the Aspro. The position 
of Vonitza you are already acquainted with : there is a small river 
running into the bay, at the bottom of which it stands. 

Carnia is peopled entirely by Greeks. The Albanians amongst 
them are soldiers of Ali Pasha, quartered in their country to pre¬ 
serve them from the robbers, and to keep them in allegiance. 
They trade chiefly through Natolico. 

This last mentioned place we left the day after our arrival, and 
sending on our baggage in punts, proceeded by land to the next 
stage, a town called Mcssalonge. The distance is only three 
hours, to the south, on a rugged road under low stony hills until 
the last part of the ride.—At two hours from Natolico, on a hill 
to the left of the road, are some remains of an ancient wall. The 
spot is called at present Teeserenes, or some such name. A little 
way from Messalonge we were met by the Greek, holding the 
office, which must be almost a sinecure, of Vice-Consul for the 
English Nation, and were conducted by him through the town 
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to his house, where wc hud a comfortable lodging, and staid two 
nights. 

Messalonge is situated on the south-east side of the salt-marsh, 
or shallow, that extends between two and three miles into the 
land below Natolico, and six miles about beyond Messalonge 
itself, into the gulf of Lepanto. The breadth of the bay formed 
by these shallows, may be, in an oblique direction from Messa¬ 
longe towards the north, to the other side, not far from the 
mouth of the Aspro, about ten miles. At the extremity of the 
shallows, towards the deep water, for several miles in circuit, there 
are rows of stakes, and also, at intervals, some wicker huts raised 
on poles, forming, as it were, a line between the sea and the bay, 
and appearing to those sailing down the gulf like a double shore *. 
Within this fence, there is a very valuable fishery, and many 
boats are stationed for that purpose in the marsh. 

Tiie port of Messalonge will not admit any vessel drawing 
more than three feet water, nor is there sufficient water for those 
of more than five feet any where within the marsh. All vessels 
or boats, whether going in or out of the bay, are obliged, for 
want of depth, to pass close to a small fort, built on piles, where 
there is a cannon or two mounted, anil where a Turkish guard 
resides, to see the passes of those who enter or leave the fishery. 
The fort is called Basilida, and is five miles beyond the town. 

Whether the name Echinades applied to any of the sandy flats 
now covered by water, and whether the modern town of Nato¬ 
lico can be said to stand on that one of them called first Duli- 
cbiuna, and then Dolicha, will, it appears, admit of some doubt; 
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tlieii* very name would seem to decide to the contrary. Yet the 
last-mentioned island is excepted from the character of rugged 
sterility attached to the other rocks. Some of them were by 
degrees joined to the continent, and all of them would have 
been so annexed, had not the discontinuance of cultivation, 
when the people were transplanted to Nicopolis, diminished the 
quantity of slime.deposited by the Acheloiis near the shore: so 
at least says Pausanias*. It seems to me, that these shallows 
must have been formed by the gradual junction of the lake 
Cynia, and perhaps of those of Melite and U ria, with the sea, 
as well as by the sand washed forwards by the continued torrents 
from the mouths of the river. The lake of Cynia, which, toge¬ 
ther with those of Melite and U ria, was not far from the city of 
VEniada:, was sixty stadia long and forty broad, and had a com¬ 
munication with the sea-f*. No such inland lake is at present to 
he seen, nor did I hear of any answering to the position of Melite 
(which was half the size of Cynia), or of Uria, one fourth as 
large; so that it is not improbable, that the whole may have 
been combined to form the present appearance of the marshes of 
Messalonge. 

Messalonge was formerly the seat of a Pasha of two tails, biit 
is now under a Governor in dependence upon Ali Pasha. The 
inhabitants are partly Greeks, partly Turks, in number about 
five thousand. They subsist chiefly on the fishery, where the 
red mullet is taken in quantities sufficient to supply many parts 
, of lioumelia and the Morea with the boutaraga, and caviar, made 
from their roes. None of them are very rich, but several possess 


* Pausanias A read. p. 493, 


+ Strab. lib. x. 
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about five thousand piasters per annum—a good income in that 
country. T he houses are chiefly of wood, and two stories high. 
The bazar is furnished with some neat shops, and the streets are 
paved. Both Messalonge and Natolico are to be reckoned 
amongst the best towns in lioumelia; and, except Patrass, they 
carry on the most extensive trade with the islands, of any ports 
in that quarter of the country. That part of Rouniclia to which 
they belong, is called Xeromeros (the ancient jElolia), of which, 
as we saw only a small portion of if, I shall say hut little. 

It is all, I believe (except the town of Lepanto, called by the 
Greeks Epacto, which is governed by a Pasha of two tails), in 
the hands of Ali; and both as to its population and productions, 
is a very important district. Five hours from Natolico, and 
about the same distance from (he Aspro, is the town of Ivoria, 
of some size, on the site, according to D’A nvillc, of Pamphia, 
a village not more than thirty stadia from Thermus, the former 
capital of /Etolia*. The exploits of the jEtolians towards the 
close of Grecian history, which occupy so considerable a portion 
of Polybius and Livy, have illustrated the geography of their 
country, so as to afford no little degree of certainty to the conjec¬ 
tures of a modern traveller. 

That part of the country which we saw to the south-east, and 
which forms the north side of the entrance to the gulf of Le- 
panto, is very mountainous. In a fine valley on the other side 
of tfle hills to the east, at the back of Messalonge, we had a view 
of the river Fidari, the ancient Evenus. Between the Evenujf 
and the inner mouth of the gulf at Antirrhium, were the extre- 

* Polyb. Hist. lib. v. cap. 7, which passage traces the march of King Philip 
into /Etolia, and gives many positions. 
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mities of the mountains called Clmlcis. Near these was the til¬ 
lage Lyeirmi, from which, to the city of Calydon, on the Evenus, 
was a length of thirty stadia, three quarters more than three Ho¬ 
man miles*. Poukoville, 1 know not on what authority, states the 
ruins of Calydon to be found a league from Messalonge: perhaps 
he alludes to the walls at Teeserencs. Next to the hills of Chal¬ 
ets were those called Tappiasus. One of these presents a very 
singular appearance : it is a large red rock, and is rent from top 
to bottom, with a huge chasm, into the bowels of the mountain. 
It could not fail to attract the notice of anv one sailing towards 
Patrass. 

On the 23d of November, we left Messalonge in a small- 
dccked vessel, called a trebaculo, after having dismissed all our 
Albanians, except one, who was taken into service as a compa¬ 
nion to Vasiliy. His name was Dervish-Tacheere: he was a Turk. 
At parting with him, all his companions embraced him, and ac¬ 
companying him to our boat, fired off their guns as a last salute 
to the whole party. 

We were two hours in passing out of the shallows. As we 
showed our pass at the fort of Basilida, we slopped a few minutes, 
and had an opportunity of looking at the huts built on stakes in 
the water, which serve as habitations for those who watch the 
fishery. Three or four rows of stakes are planted before each 
of them, to break the force of the waves rolling in from the deep 
water in stormy weather; but, notwithstanding this precaution, 
neither the huts, nor Basilida itself, appear secure tenements for 
any animals not amphibious, and they seemed the more wretched 


* Strab. lib. x. 
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to us, as we passed them on a rainy day, and saw the waves 
washing over them at every gust of wind. 

The distance from Basilida to Batruss must be about fifteen 
miles; for we were two hours and a half making the passage, 
with several squalls and a strong breeze in our favouF during the 
whole time. 

Patrass must be reserved for my next Letter. 

I am, <Sco. &c. 
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Patras*—Its Situation — Insalubrity—Ancient State — Destruc¬ 
tion in 1770— Present State — Trade—Exports of the Morea 
— Consuls at Patrass—Greek Light Infantry—English Regi¬ 
ment—The River Leucatc—Departure from Patrass—The 
Castles of the Morea and Roumelia—Cape Rhium—Lepanto 
—Route to Vostizza—Ancient Positions — Vostizza—A Greek 
Codja-bashee, or Elder—Coursing in the Morea—River Seli¬ 
nas — TEgium—The Plane Tree—Veil Pasha—Population of 
the Morea—Digression concerning the Mainotes. 


WE had, tor some time, been very eager to reach 
Patrass, in hopes of finding letters from England, and for the 
purpose of making certain necessary repairs in our baggage, which 
-we had deferred until our arrival at this place. Like other tra¬ 
vellers, we had fixed upon a point where we were to commence, a 
general reform, and lay in new stores to aid our progress; and, as 
usually happens, we were disappointed, for there were not at Pat¬ 
rass half so many nor so excellent artisans, as our dragoman 
George, himself a native of the town, had given us reason to expect. 
To complete our disappointment, the only tailor who knew how to 
make a Frank dress, was gone to Zante, at the pressing instance 
of some officers of the garrison. 
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However, wc were most hospitably entertained by the English 
Consul-General for the Morea, and his relation the Imperial Con¬ 
sul, son of the gentleman who for many years transacted the Eng¬ 
lish affairs at this port, and who has an honourable place in several 
books of travels. After a long disuse of chairs and tables, we 
were much pleased by those novelties at the agreeable entertain¬ 
ments given us by these gentlemen. 

I have, in another place, given you a sketch of the situation of 
Patrass. Nothing certainly, can he more pleasant than the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of the town, which is one blooming garden of orange 
and lemon plantations, of olive-groves, vineyards, and currant- 
grounds. The fruit-trees, and the vines, clothe the sides of the 
hill behind the town, to a considerable height: the currants are 
on the flats below, and run along the line of coast to the south, as 
far as the eye can reach. Both on the plain and on the sides of 
the hills, there is a great quantity of the small shrub called glyko- 
rizza by the Greeks, and which is our licorice. 

The town itself stands on a steep declivity of the mountain, now 
called Vodi. The higher part of it is a mile and a half from the 
port, and in that quarter are all the best houses, surrounded, as 
usual, with gardens. At the top of the whole is a large old Turkish 
fortress, which is perfectly useless, and is, so said the Greeks, 
put in a state of defence, by being white-washed at the beginning 
of every war. To supply the deficiencies of the citadel, the Turks 
have lately placed a tew cannon on the beach, at a little distance 
from the custom-house. During the last war with Russia, a line 
of battle ship and a frigate threw some .shot into the town. 'I'he 
Turks depend upon the new battery, for future protection from 
such an insult. 
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Notwithstanding the beauty of the situation, Patrass is not U 
very desirable residence, on account of the contagious fevers and 
agues with which it is occasionally visited. In the mornings and 
the evenings of the autumnal season, the lower part of the town, 
and all the surrounding flats are enveloped in a thick fog, which 
we experienced in our visit, and found it to throw a chilly damp¬ 
ness even to the upper quarter. Yet you may recollect from a 
passage in one of Cicero’s letters to his freedman Tyro, that Patrae 
was, in his time, recommended as a resort for invalids, and that 
Tyro himself paid a \isil to it on account of its known salubrity. 
They told us, that in summer the heat is insupportable; indeed, 
w hilst we were there, the weather was so warm as to render bathing 
very agreeable on the first of December, though the summits of 
Mount Yodi were covered with snow. 

On arriving from Albania in the Morea, you quit a region little 
known at any time, for one which the labours of ancients and mo¬ 
derns have equally contributed to illustrate, and after wandering in 
uncertainty, you acknowledge the aid of faithful guides, who direct 
every footstep of your journey. 

Pausanias alone will enable you to feel at home in Greece, and 
though the country he describes has not had quite so long a time 
to undergo a change, as Poukeville imagines (for the author 
of the Periegesis did not write two thousand years ago*), yet it is 
true, that the exact conformity of present appearances with the 
minute descriptions of the itinerary, is no less surprising than satis¬ 
factory. The temple and the statue, the theatre, the column and 
the marble porch, have sunk and disappeared. But the vallies and 

* Eu lisant Pausanias on ne pcuts’imaginer qu’ilccrivit il*y*a deux mille ans. 
— Voyage en Moree , page 22(5. 
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the mountains, and some, not frequent, fragments “ of more value 
than all the rude and costly monuments of barbaric labour,” these 
still remain, and remind the traveller that he treads the ground 
once trod by the heroes and sages of antiquity. 

To traverse the native country of those, whose deeds and whose 

%/ 

wisdom have been proposed to all the polished nations of every 
succeeding age, as the models which they should endeavour to 
imitate, but must never hope to equal, with no other emotions 
than would arise in passing through regions never civilized, is un¬ 
natural, is impossible ! No one would roam with the same in¬ 
difference through the sad solitudes of Greece and the savage 
wilds of America; nor is the expression of feelings, which it is 
the object and end of all liberal education to instil and encou¬ 
rage, to he derided as the unprofitable effusion of folly and affec¬ 
tation. 

Tatra; was distinguished by the notice of Augustus, who col¬ 
lected its citizens, scattered by the iEtolian war against the 
Gauls; and settling amongst them some of those who had fought 
with him at Actium, dignified the city with the title of a Roman 
colony. Some of the cities of Achaia were made tributary to 
the Patrenses, and they continued to flourish long after thy de¬ 
cay ot the neighbouring stales. They were rich in the monu¬ 
ments of ancient art. Pausanias enumerates nineteen or twenty 
temples, besides statues, altars, and marble sepulchres, to he 
seen in his time in the city, the port, and the sacred groves, lie 
mentions also an odeum, or music theatre, the most magnificent 
of any in Greece, next to that of Ilerodes at Athens. But there 
is not a vestige of antiquity to be met with either in or near 
Patrass, in which the worship of St. Andrew, who was crucified 
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in lVic place, bus succeeded to that of Diana Laplma, the 01 vi» 4 
plan Jupiter, and the Bacchus of Calydon. 

The modern town, which, from the Italian corruption, is called 
I'a trass, but by the Greeks is still written Patrse, has been the 
scene of many sanguinary contests. It made the best defence in 
the year 1447, against the Turks, of any place in the Peloponnesus. 
’•) the year 15.32, it was taken and ransacked by Doria; and in 
10(37, Morosini gained a victory over the Ottoman armies near 
its walls. But of all the distresses suffered by this devoted city, 
perhaps the last was the most terrible. . 

Jl was freed by the temporary success of the Greek insurgents 
in 1770, from the yoke of the Turks ; but the appearance of the 
Albanians, who rushed through the passes of the isthmus to the 
assistance of the Mahometans, soon decided the fate of the place. 
An army of ten thousand, both horse and foot, entered the town 
through every avenue. It was not a contest, but a carnage. The 
houses were all burnt to the ground; not a Greek capable of 
bearing arms was spared. 

The son of the English Consul, with about seventy of the 
wives and daughters of the principal inhabitants, obtained with 
difficulty permission from a body of Albanians, who were break¬ 
ing open the doors with hatchets, to retire to the fortress. In 
passing through the yard of the citadel, they saw it strewed with 
bodies without heads. A Turkish commander, who knew lie 
young man, assisted him to escape in a barque with his fugitives 
to Zante* whither the other Consuls and Franks had before fled. 
Not only Patrass, but the surrounding villages w’ere levelled to 
the ground ; and that part of the Morea called by the Venetians 
the Duehy of Clarenza, of which this place was the capital^, was 
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for some time an unpeopled wilderness. Vet it has recovered in 
the course of forty years from the fire and sword of the Alba¬ 
nians, and Patrass may now be considered the most flourishing 
town in the peninsula. Napoli and Coron, once preferred on 
account of their superior salubrity, are now upon a gradual de¬ 
cline. 

Patrass is one of those towns which is governed by a Bey, as 
well as Coron, Modon, Navarino, Misitra, Argos, and Corinth, 
places of which any map of the Morea will give you the position. 
It contains about eight thousand inhabitants; of which one thou¬ 
sand are Turks, and the remainder Greeks, with a few Jews, 
and also some Pranks, who are under the protection of the Con¬ 
suls of foreign powers, and are not only free from all extortion 
and oppression, but do not pay even any tax to the Turkish go¬ 
vernment, unless a duty of three per cent, upon imported goods 
may be so called. It is also frequented by many of the Greek 
islanders, who, with their large loose breeches, wear lmts, to give 
themselves the air of freemen. These come for the butter, 
cheeses, wax, wines, and fruits, which arc sent from the ports 
of the Morea to Smyrna, Constantinople, and the islands of 
both sens. 

The exports of Patrass are very considerable, consisting 
print pally of oranges, olives, cotton from Lepanto, but, above 
ill, currants, which are here laden for the supply of every part 
of Christendom. The quantity of currants exported annually 
from the Morea, amounts to eight millions of pounds weight. 
This is what I 'oukcville has asserted; and his volume on the 
Morea, being collected by himself during a long residence in the 
country, and being the last account written on the subject, is de~ 

r f 
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serving of every attention, The more that gentleman is ac¬ 
quainted with facts, the less, as might be expected, does he in¬ 
dulge in liction ; and as he possesses all the inquisitiveness ol his 
countrymen, and seems to write without prejudice, or the vain 
desire, so manifest in some French authors who have preceded 
him, of displaying himself more than his subject, his information 
will he found generally correct. 

The trade formerly carried on between the Morea and the Ita¬ 
lian ports, in Dutch or Danish vessels, must now necessarily, in 
great measure, be diverted to Malta and Sicily, to England and 
America. Besides currants, eight cargoes of corn have been an- 
nually exported, two of wool, live or six of oil, one or two of 
silk, cotton, leather, vermilion, and gall-nuts. Convoys of thirty 
and forty vessels arrive from Malta with all the articles wanted in 
the Levant; collee, sugar, indigo, cochineal, sulphur, and with 
silk and gold lace, cloth, hardware, and other manufactured 
goods of England and France. Patent London shot may be 
bought, of all numbers, in most towns of the Morea. Besides 
the convoys irom Malta, there are English ships which come 
directly from Hull and Bristol, and are employed solely in the 
currant trade. The balance upon the imports am! exports is 
alleged to be one-filth in favour of the Morea, which is received 
in silver coin. Of this, two millions of piasters go as tribute to 
Constantinople, one million is taken by the Pasha of Tripolizza, 
and the remainder, about one million ninety-three thousand 
seven hundred and fifty piasters, is the profit of the rich Greeks. 
The Prank residents are, as the authority before mentioned well 
observes, only a sort of brokers, who get a per centage upon the 
intercourse. The most considerable of this latter description in 
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the Morea is Mr. Strane, the English Consul, and Mr. Paul, 
the Imperial Consul. 

Besides these gentlemen, there arc the French and American 
Consuls for the Morea settled at Patrass ; and, owing to a system 
of hostility which, I am sorry to say, has been introduced since 
the new order of things in France, there is a little war carried on 
under the several flags of the different nations. \\ hilst we were 
at Patrass, the French agent sent an official notice of the peace 
between Austria and his master; and this was replied to by a 
bulletin containing an account of the capture of two French line 
of battle ships, and a convoy, off’ Toulon. 

A Consul in the Levant is a person of great importance, having 
a chancellor, as he is called, and secretaries, janissaries, and other 
dependants attached to him, being inviolable in liis person and 
property, and supposed by the Turks to possess an unlimited 
authority over the people of his own nation, extending even to 
imprisonment and death. The French gentleman, before alluded 
to, seemed, indeed, to be one of those Consuls who, as Voltaire 
said, fancy themselves to be Roman Consuls, being consequen¬ 
tial and decisive to the last degree, l ie happened, whilst we 
were in the country, to lose his sword at some place on his way 
from Tripolizza; and on complaint being made to the governor 
of Patrass, the town and district where the accident happened 
were put in requisition to find it, or furnish his Excellency with 
another. An anecdote that not only shows the temper of 
Mr. Vial, but the influence of the French in the Morea. His 
large tri-coloured flag was hoisted on every occasion for triumph, 
and, not unfrequently, on reports of his own invention ; and this 
zeal and activity, though exerted in a manner which one cannot 
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help thinking a little unjustifiable, have still certainly some effect 
upon the Turks, anti, in some measure, further the views of the 
Great Nation. 

It was this gentleman who gave instant notice to the governor 
of Pa truss, of the attempt making in the Morea by three men in 
English pay, to raise recruits for the new Zantiote regiment, now 
called in our army list, the G reek light infantry *, and brought 
about the tragical exit of one of the persons employed on that 
service. It is certain, that no English government would know¬ 
ingly eucourage the recruiting of our armies in the territories of 
foreign states. Yet this is not the first time that interested agents 
have made a similar effort, and brought disgrace upon the British 
character. A Frenchman in our employ, was arrested in the exe¬ 
cution of the same scheme in the dominions of the Emperor of 
Austria. Yet this happened whilst u gentleman, who would scorn 

* Tlic first service this Macedonian Legion, about which such a ridiculous 
parade was once made in our papers, was ordered upon, was the storming of the 
French lines at Santa Maura. They were marched up in our way of warfare, 
and continued in good order until tlic batteries opened upon them, when they 
tell upon their faces, and attempted to dig holes for themselves in the sand. The 
English who were their officers, in vain endeavoured to raise them, ami being 
left standing alone, were nearly all killed or wounded. The gallant young man 
at whose wish the experiment had been tried, and who now commands them, 
was shot in the arm. This was no time to fritfc. A company or two of the 
thirty-fifth were marched up, and carried the place in an instant. 1 had this 
account from an officer of rank who was on the spot. It was unreasonable to 
suppose, that English pay or English discipline had given these troops English 
intrepidity. They should have been allowed to fight in their own fashion. 
The habits of men arc not so suddenly changed ; and, allowing these warriors 
a due share of personal courage, it should have been recollected, that it had 
never been their custom to expose themselves to open fire. 
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every unworthy practice, was at the head of foreign affairs. He 
knew nothing of the matter. 

Thus it is, that the resources of our country are often trusted 
to unworthy hands, and though no secretary of state would him¬ 
self connive at sending an emigrant Frenchman kidnapping into 
the dominions of an ally, yet such a person was sent upon such a 
mission. 

During our stay at Patrass, which lasted eleven days, we took 
two or three rides into the neighbouring country. A little more 
than two miles from the port along the shore to the south, is a 
small river, whose course can be discerned for some distance in a 
valley between abrupt hills to the south-east. The present name 
of this river is Leucate; but the river, on that side nearest to 
the town, was called the Glaucus, according to Pausanias, and 
the next, the Leucas, which comes so near to the modern 
name. 

At this place we dismissed our dragoman, and took into our ser¬ 
vice another Greek, a native of the island of Syra, and inhabitant 
of Constantinople, who wore the Frank habit. He spoke Turkish, 
Greek, French, Italian, and l>ad Latin, the last of which lan¬ 
guages he had learnt at Rome, having belonged to one of the 
choirs. His name was Andreas. The pay of a servant of this 
description is from two to three piasters a day, with provisions and 
lodging. 


On the fourth of December, in the afternoon, we left Patrass. 
The road, which was much cut up by the torrents, at first led us 
to the north, towards the castle on the cape, formerly called 
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llhium, distant from the town about tive miles anti a half *. We 
could discern from the road the other castle, called the castle of 
Roumelia, as the other is named that of the Morea, at the other 
side of the strait, which in breadth was reckoned live stadia, 
thi..e hundred and eighty feet more than half a mile •{•. These 
castles, sometimes called the Dardanelles of Lepanlo, were built 
by Sedan Bajazet in the year 1482; they were taken by the 
Venetians in 1570'; blown up by the Turks in 1087, but again 
restored by them. They seemed strong, but we were iniormed 
that the fortifications were entirely neglected, and that the walls 
were used as an enclosure for sheep. Near the castle of the 
JVIorea is a village of thirty or forty houses, surrounded with 
gardens ; and on the other side, towards Patrqss, is the ceme¬ 
tery of the Christians who were slain in the battle of Lepanto. 

Directing our course to the east, after leaving the castle on 
our left at a mile distance, wc soon had a view of the town of 
Lepanto, on the north of the gulf. It presents a singular ap¬ 
pearance, being seated on the steep declivity of a hill, and hav¬ 
ing two walls terminating in a vortex, which is crowned by a 
castle, commanding the town and harbour. - The forthiealions 

are strengthened by lour walls, which run crossways from one 

side to the other in parallel lines, and have caused the appearance 
of the place to he compared to a papal crown. I cannot say the 
simile struck me; hut l read of it in Dr. Chandler’s travels. 

Lepanto was lirst iortificcl by the Venetians. The entrance to 
the harbour, which is small and circular, and not capable ol con- 

v 

* Fifty stadia, according to Pausanias ; forty according to Strabo, lib, xx.; 
but perhaps lie means the town. 

+ Or« !t rrtrr. erra$m» uvohwrmictti 7n»f0/xo — Strab. lib. viii. 
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mining .ships of any burden, is scarcely perceptible at a distance. 
The present number of inhabitants is about two thousand, mostly 
Greeks, workers in morocco. The governor of the place is a 
Pasha of two tails; but his dominions extend only a small dis¬ 
tance from the town. 

You scarcely need be informed, that Lcpanto is on the site of 
the ancient Naupactus, of which name the modern Greek appel¬ 
lation, Epacto, scents to be a corruption. 

Our road took us over rough uneven paths, and through thick 
woods, sometimes close to the shore, and at others over the feet 
of high hills to our right, that projected into the gulf, and thus 
afforded no road along the beach. We travelled due east. It 
was half past seven, and had been long dark, before we arrived 
at a solitary ban on the shore, where we put up for the night. 
Prom Patrass to the ban, we had passed only one house on the 
road, and saw no other village than that near the castle of the 
Morea. The road was very bad the whole distance. 

The next day, after walking about most part of the morning 
on the beach, and viewing the grand mountain scenery on the 
other side of the gulf, we left the ban, and travelling through a 

more level and open country, and crossing a wide torrent in a 

situation answering to that of the ancient river Bolinaeus, arrived, 
in a little more than three hours, at the town of Vostizza, which 
we had seen for some time on a tongue of land jutting into the 
gulf, shaded at the buck with groves of tall trees, and inter¬ 
spersed with orange and lemon gardens, glittering with their ripe 
fruits. 

Between Patrae and iF.gium, on whose site Vostizza is sup¬ 
posed to stand, tliere were the river Meilichus, the river Chara- 
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drus, the city Argyra, the river Solemn us (once a shepherd, 
but afterwards a stream, whence the neglected swain and the for¬ 
saken nymph drank oblivion of their former passion), the river 
Bolinaem =;d the city Bolina; and also the city Rhypes, a little 
above the road, which was a military one, something more than 
three of our miles from JEgium. Of the three cities, as Rhypes was 
not inhabited when Strabo wrote, and all were ruins in the time 
of Pausanias, it is no wonder that there is not a vestige remain¬ 
ing. The rivers also, with one exception before noted, are sunk 
into streams, which we should call by no other name than that of 
winter brooks. A promontory, which should be Drepanum, 
shuts out the view of Vostizza till one is arrived within six miles 
of the town; for Drepanum, though put by some maps nearer 
to the cape of Rhium, is said by Pausanias to stretch into the 
gulf from the place where the Bolimeus flows, and both the pro¬ 
montory, and the torrent we crossed on our second day's jour¬ 
ney, correspond to that description*. 

The whole distance, by the shortest road, from Patras to 
iEgium, was one hundred and ninety stadia, something more 
than swenty-one miles and a half. The sail round the shore was 
forty stadia longer. It was first to Rhium fifty stadia, to Port 
Panormus fifteen, to the walls, called, of Minerva, fifteen, to 
Port Erineus ninety, to TEgium sixty-f*. 

The gulf, which, as far as Vostizza, is rather narrow, swells 
beyond that point into a considerable sea. 

An hour before we arrived at the town, we had our first view 

* But Strabo, in Book viii. says, that the back part of the promontory 
RVram was called Drepanum. 

+ Pausanias-Achaic. p. 441 and 442. 
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of Parnassus, now called Liakura, on the other side of the gulf, 
rising far above the other peaks of that hilly region, and capped 
with snow. The two tops, however, were not discernible; nor 
did I ever observe that peculiarity during the three weeks we. 
were within sight of the poetic mountain. The spot whence the 
summit may be most distinctly viewed, is in the neighbourhood 
of the isthmus of Corinth. 

Vostizza contains between three and four thousand inhabitants, 
chiefly Greeks, who trade in raw silk, cheeses, currants, hides, 
gums, rackee, the small fishes called Sardinia*, and boutaraga. 
The hard cheeses of Vostizza are accounted the best in the 
Morea. The town and its district are governed by a Greek 
Codja-bashce, or elder, as are three others of the twenty-four 
cantons into which the Morea is divided, Caritcne, Sinano, and 
Vasilico. We were lodged in the house of the Codja-hashee at 
Vostizza, who, notwithstanding his title, was a very young man. 
not twenty years old, by name Andreas Londo, the son of a 
Greek in the highest esteem with Veil Pasha, and acting the 
part of his chief minister at Tripolizza. We could in an instant 
discover the Signor Londo to he a person in power: his chamber 
was crowded with visitants, claimants, and complainants; his 
secretaries and clerks were often presenting papers for his sig¬ 
nature ; and the whole appearance of our host and his house¬ 
hold presented us with the singular spectacle of a Greek in au¬ 
thority—a sight which we had never before seen in Turkey. The 
Codja-hashee was not quite live feet in height, and, without any 
exaggeration, his cup, or tulpac, was very near one-third of 
that measure. He studied, as much as possible, to give himself 
the reserved air of a Turk; but his natural good-humour and 
liveliness frequently hurst through the disguise, and displayed 
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him iu his real character, of a merry playful boy; so much so, 
indeed, that before we left his house, we had more than once 
prevailed on him to throw off his robes and cap, tuck up his 
sleeves, and attempt several feats of agility, such as jumping 
over chairs, tumbling, and sparring, with which latter exercise 
he was so highly delighted, that he now and then started up, 
called in one of his secretaries, and knocked him down on the 
.sofa, as a trial of his skill. Being under no restraint from a supe¬ 
rior, he showed the true bent of his disposition, which, perhaps, 
would be, in better days, that of the Greeks in general; for he 
was passionate, enthusiastic, childish, important, and a little osten¬ 
tatious ; but polite, kind, and hospitable, and showing many evi¬ 
dent traits of an amiable mind. 

We were comfortably lodged, and handsomely entertained, by 
him. His house was large, and built on stone arches, the ascent 
to it being by a wooden staircase. It contained two wings, the 
right hand one of which was occupied by the females of the 
family, whom, by the way, we never once saw in ten days; the 
left hand apartments consisted of the room of audience, and of 
a back chamber, where we slept. The gallery connecting the 
two wings had a dining-room in the middle; the culinary con¬ 
cerns were carried on in a place to which the entrance was on the 
right of the dining-room ; and a door, on the left of that apart¬ 
ment, opened into a small closet, which might as wfell have been 
elsewhere. The room of audience was well fitted up with fine 
sofas, a rich carpet, and sash windows, a great rarity. In the 
dining-chamber were tables and chairs. We were told the house 
altogether was the best of any belonging to a Greek in the 
Morea. 

The table kept by the young Londo was good, as far as a 
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Greek cook can prepare a dinner. The meat was stewed to rags. 
They cut up a hare into pieces to roast. I do not recollect that 
any of the flesh dishes were boiled*. The pastry was not good, 
being sweetened with honey,and not well baked; but the thick ewes’ 
milk, mixed with rice and preserves, and garnished with almonds, 
was very palatable. The boutaraga, caviar, and macaroni pow¬ 
dered with scraped cheese, were good dishes. But the vegeta¬ 
bles and fruits, some of which the luxuriant soil furnishes without 
culture, were indeed delicious, and in great variety. There were 
cabbages, cauliflowers, spinach, artichokes, lettuces, and cellery, 
in abundance ; but the want of potatoes was supplied by a root 
tasting like sea-cale. The fruits, which M ere served up at the 
conclusion of the dinner, and before the cloth was removed, M'ere 
oranges, olives, pears, quinces, pomegranates, citrons, medlars, 
and nuts, and lastly, the finest melons we ever tasted. These 
last fruits were, however, not grown in the Morea, but brought 
from Cefalonia, where alone, and in one spot only of the island, 
so our host told us, they come to so great a perfection. To 
transplant them has been attempted, but they lose their flavour 
in another soil. We were too late for the summer fruit in the 
Morea; but, in my opinion, the peaches, cherries, apricots, 
nectarines, and even the grapes, in the Levant, are inferior to 
those grown in the open air, or in hot-houses, in England; for the 
Greeks, either not knowing, or too lazy to engraft, have never 
attempted to improve the quality of their trees. The green fig is 
reckoned a great delicacy, but to me it seemed tasteless. 

* Scrvius, in a note on line 710, of the first book of the ,'Eneiil, pretends, 
tlmt Homer’s heroes never ate boiled meat; but Lambert Bos cites Athenseus, 
lib. 197, to prove the contrary, and settles so important a point. 
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The dinner hour at Vostizza was four o’clock ; and the supper, 
formerly the most important meal, but now gradually, in com¬ 
pliance with the fashions of Christendom, supplied by coffee, was 
entirely dispensed with. In the morning, a cup of chocolate, 
with fried buttered bread in strips, was handed to each, and no 
breakfast-table was set. 

The Codja-bashce rose about eight o’clock, and generally passed 
his morning, until twelve, in the concerns of his office, or with 
the females of his family, or at church : then he mounted his 
horse, and w ent into the country to hunt, or called on the Turks 
or Greeks of the town : after dinner he passed some time in bu¬ 
siness, or in his “ gynacceum,” with the ladies: the latter part 
of tile evening was spent in our company, until eleven, w hen he 
retired to rest. During the whole day the pipe was seldom out 
of his mouth, not even when he was on horseback. Being one 
day informed of the approach of the English Consul from Patrass, 
he went out to meet him in form, with two of his longest pipes, 
and they both rode into the town smoking. This is considered 
the most ceremonious way of receiving a stranger of distinction. 

We accompanied our host on one or two coursing parties, and 
were mounted on some good horses out of his stables. An Eng¬ 
lish sportsman would not fail to laugh at the manner in which this 
diversion is taken in the Morea. We had with us four wire-haired 
greyhounds called Lacouni (canes Laconici)„ three mongrel poin¬ 
ters, and several curs: we beat about the bushes, making as much 
noise as possible, with a large party of men on foot and horseback, 
and the moment the hare was started, all the dogs set off thridding 
the hushes, of which there were large clumps on the plain, bark¬ 
ing and running both by sight and smell. The hare was lost for 
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a moment, then found again, and after a short run hilled. It was 
of a light grey colour. During our search for hares we put up 
many woodcocks, with which both the Morea and Koumelia abound 
in the winter season. 

The country behind Vostizza, and to the south-east of it as far 
as the mountains, about six miles distant, is cultivated, and divided 
into corn grounds, but very stony, and interspersed with brush¬ 
wood. Through the plain from a narrow opening in the hills, 
flows a river, broad but not deep, over which there is a bridge. 
If Vostizza be iEgium, this stream is the Selinus. Immediately 
to the east on the shore, there arc large groves of olive-trees: on 
the west, below the cliff on which the town stands, is an extensive 
flat covered with brushwood, through which runs a small fordable 
stream, that may be either the Phoenix or Meganetes, mentioned 
by Pausanias. On the beach under the town, is the enormous 
plane tree that was notorious in the time of Chandler. One of its 
largest branches, as thick as the trunk of most trees, has lately 
fallen off, and many of the other boughs are supported by long 
beams of wood. Under the shade of it we saw a large vessel 
building, by which you may judge of the size ol the tree itself. 

The only remains of antiquity at the modern iEgium, are two 
fragments of brick wall sunk in the earth, partly of the kind 
called opus reticulutum, or net-work, and partly of the same sort 
as those specimens co.mposing the ruins of Nieopolis. V hat has 
been considered as denoting the site of Vostizza to be exactly 
that of the city once celebrated as the place of assemblage for the 
states composing the Achaean League, is a fountain of clear water, 
bursting from many stone mouths near the plane tree; for iEgium 
is described as having been at a short distance from the shore, and 
supplied with good water from plentiful springs. 
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The Turks burned ALgium, says Dr. Chandler, Ijy which 1 
suppose he means, Vostizza, in 1536’, and put the inhabitants to 
the sword, or carried them away into slavery. 

Either from inclination or policy, the Greeks in the Morea are 
favoured to an unusual degree by their present Pasha, the son of 
Ali. Veli employs many of them about his chief concerns, and, 
what is strange if it be true, is said to profess much greater esteem 
and confidence for those of his Albanian guards who are Christians, 
than for the Turks amongst them. The Vizier, for he is a Pasha 
of three tails, is a lively young man; and besides the Albanian, 
Greek, and Turkish languages, speaks Italian, an accomplishment 
not possessed, I should think, by any other man of his high rank 
in Turkey. It is reported that he, as well as his father, are pre¬ 
paring, in case of the overthrow of the Ottoman power, to esta¬ 
blish an independent sovereignty. But all such rumours appear 
to me highly absurd and unfounded; for to judge from the little I 
have seen, no Turk, if he contemplates the possibility of the re¬ 
treat of the Sultans from Constantinople, w'ould make up his mind 
to live, much less can hope to reign, surrounded by the Infidels. 
It is more probable that Veli, knowing how often the dominion of 
the Morea has been disputed, and how constantly the attention 
of the Christian pow ers has been, and is fixed upon his pashalik, 
is willing to court the favour of the great majority of his sub¬ 
jects. 

The present population of the Morea has been laid down at 
four hundred thousand Greeks, fifteen thousand Turks, and four 
thousand Jews; in this computation the Mainotes are not in¬ 
cluded*. 


* Poukovillc, Voyage en Moree, p. 234. 
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Having 'mentioned the Mainotes, I cannot refrain from digress¬ 
ing a little, to speak of them more at length. 

So early as the reign of Constantine Porphyro-genitus, the 
Eleuthero-Laconians (who had been enfranchised from the domi¬ 
nion of Sparta by a decree of the Roman Senate, a liberation 
which was afterwards particularly confirmed by Augustus*) 
had acquired the name of Mainotes. They continued the 
worship of the Pagan deities five hundred years after the rest 
of the Roman empire had embraced Christianity. The arro¬ 
gant author of the philosophical dissertations on the Greeks, 
to give a baser origin to this people, has reckoned amongst their 
ancestors some of the foreign satellites of the monster Nabis, who 
were driven, says he, from the city of Sparta by the army of the 
Achaean League. But in the account of that transaction by Livy, 
I find no positive mention of any settlement made by the auxi¬ 
liaries of that tyrant in the twenty-three maritime cities of La¬ 
conia, which were separated from the dominions of Sparta. Mr. 
Gibbon, with more reason, as it appears, inclines to rank some 
of the much-injured Helots amongst their progenitors ; and, if- 
it were a point worthy the trouble of establishing, the Spartans 
themselves might, I think, be proved to have transfused some of 
their blood into the veins of the people of the neighbouring 
towns. When Sparta (for it was then called by that name) was 
given up by Thomas Palaeologus to Mahomet the Great, those 

* Mr. De Pauw accuses Pausanias of “ excessive ignorance ’’ of history, in 
referring the establishment of the Eleuthero-Laconians to Augustus; yet it 
remains a doubt, whether the Laconian states were known by that name until 
the decree of that emperor. Mr. De Pauw’s date is 559, U. C.; but the peace 
between the Romans and Nabis was in 557, and the death of that tyrant in 
560, U. C. Liv. lib. xxxiv. cap. 59, et lib. xxxv. cap. 35. 
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Greeks who were unwilling to live under the Turks, may be sup¬ 
posed to have fled into the recesses of Taygetus, and to have set¬ 
tled amongst the Mainotes. 

But although the true descendants of the ancient Greeks, if 
any where to he found, should perhaps be sought for amongst 
the mountains of Maina ; yet the character of this people has at 
all times been such as would reflect no honour upon a noble ori¬ 
gin, but would make one suppose them sprung from the Sclavo- 
nian robbers who overran the Peloponesus in the eighth cen¬ 
tury. Cape Ttenarus, now called Matapan, the most southern 
extremity of the Mores, has at all times been inhabited by 
savages, who have not only infested the neighbouring seas with 
their piracies, but have massacred those that have been ship¬ 
wrecked on their rocks. 

A place on the coast, called now Vitulo, a corruption of the 
name of /Etylos, an ancient town on the shore of the Messenian 
gulf, has sometimes been considered the capital of Maina; but 
Marathonisi, a town on the coast to the east of Taygetus, con¬ 
taining five hundred inhabitants, is now the residence of the chief 
of the Mainotes; and Vathi, a strong post, with a castle, the 
property of one of thosb petty princes who dispute the possession 
of the country, is considered as next in importance to the prin¬ 
cipal town. Tile inhabitants of no other district, however, have 
ever been reckoned so cruel and ferocious, as those of the hillj r 
strip of land denominated by the Venetians Bassa Maina. The 
well known character of these ruffians has gained for them in 
the Morea the name of Cacovougnis, or the villains of the 
mountains. 'They live in huts, most part of them near a Turkish 
fortress called Turcogli Olimionas, and a perpetual exposure to 
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ilie sun, and the sea air, has given them a tawny complexion, 
which adds to the ferocity of their whole appearance. 

It appears, that about the year 1474, a person styling him¬ 
self Nicephorus Commenes, son of David, the last Greek.Em¬ 
peror of Trebizond, retreated to Vitulo, and had the address to 
persuade the Bishop, who was in a manner the head of the 
JVIainotes, to acknowledge him as an Imperial Prince, and con¬ 
firm him under the title of Prolo-geronte, or First Senior, as the 
chief of the nation. The Proto-gerontes, and their subject rob¬ 
bers, continued independent of the Sultans, who paid no atten¬ 
tion to an obscure and barren corner of their vast empire, until 
the complaints of the inhabitants of Modon and Coron, and of 
those of Misitra, the town not far from Palaeo-chori, the site of 
Sparta, and the seat of a Sangiac, awakened the indignation of 
the Turks. In 167b, the Mainotes of the north were attacked, 
but they would not stand the contest; for they fled, to the num¬ 
ber of four thousand, into six large ships, four of which were 
lost near Corfu. The remaining two arrived at Corsica, where 
the fugitives settled; and some of their descendants have been 
recognised by late travellers in that island. 

Amongst the fugitives to Corsica, was a family distinguished 
by the appellation of Kalomeros; and to the exact identity of 
this name with that of the French Emperor, may be attributed, 
in great part, an opinion current in the Morea, that Buonaparte 
is by descent a genuine Mainote. And, indeed, when the views 
of the French unceasingly directed towards the shores of the Me¬ 
diterranean induced them in 1797 to inquire into the actual state 
of Maina, this conqueror, who was then preparing to sail for 
Egypt, addressed an epistle to the Citizen, chief of the Mainotes 
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in which he declares the bearers of his letter (most probably some 
Corsican fellow-countrymen) to be of Spartan origin*. 

After the flight of the northern Mainotcs, amongst whom were 
the Proto-geronte, one Steplmnopoulo, and the Bishop of \ iiulo, 
with many of his chief monks, the Cacovougnis, fled to the summit 
of then steepest rocks; and on being deserted by their chiefs, abo¬ 
lished the vilice of Proto-geronte, and created four Captains of the 
whole nation, whose heirs, whether male or female, were to succeed 
to their power. No farther back than the year 1765, a widow of 
one of these Captains, byname Bemetria, pread consternation 
amongst the Turks of Misitra, and stopped ch? communication be¬ 
tween that town andModon. The Mainotes u-ae still independent 
of the Porte ; they lived entirely on plunder; and their caloyers, 
or monks, issued from their cells to partake of their booty, and 
encourage their rapacity; so that no ship, under whatever flag, 
approached the rocks of Matapan without caution, and providing 

* Le General en Chef tie l’Arniec d’ltaiic au Chef du Pcuple libre dc Maina. 

C1TOYEN, 

Jai re^u, tie Trieste, line lcltrc, dans laqucllc vous me temoignez le desir 
d’etre m i!e a la Rcpublique, cn accucillnnt ses batimens sur vos ports. Jc me 
plais a cro'ie quo vons tiendrez parole avec cclte fidelite qui convient a un de¬ 
scendant des Spartiates. La Rcpublique Framjaise ne sera point ingrate it 
regard tic votre nation ; quant a moi, je recevrui volontiers quiconque viendra 
me Irouver de votre part, ct ne souhuite ricr* tant quo tie voir regner une bonne 
harmonic entre deux nations egalcinent amies de la liberie, 

Je vous recommaude les porteurs de cettc lettre, qui sont aussi des dcscendans 
dcs Spartiates. S’ils non pas fait jusq’ici dc grandcs choscs, e’est qn’ils ne sont 
point trouves sur nn grand theatre. 

Salut ct fraternife, 


Buonavaute. 
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against an attack. At the same time, they addressed the Chris¬ 
tian Powers to support them in their opposition to the Porte, 
until the Russians invaded the Morea in 1770, and carried the 
town of Misitra, in which the Mainotes committed the most 
frightful excesses, but afterwards deserted their allies, and caused, 
(such is the accusation of the Russians), the failure of the whole 
expedition. However, a body of them, amounting to two thou¬ 
sand men, advanced to the relief of Patrass, but were repulsed 
with great slaughter. 

Since that period, the Mainotes have sometimes been consi¬ 
dered in subjection to the Pasha of Tripolizza, and at others as 
independent. 

Their mutual dissentions have favoured the views of the Turks : 
and the ambition of a youth named Constantine, a little before 
our arrival at Athens, introduced some soldiers of Veli Pasha's 
into the fortresses of a part of Maina, to the prejudice not only of 
the former governor of the country, but that of the liberties of 
the whole people. The other chief, however, still maintained him¬ 
self in the fastnesses near 1 lathi, and carried on a predatory war 
with his rival. Torn by these intestine feuds, and yet willing to 
retain the shadow of independence, the Mainotes would willingly 
make every sacrifice in behalf of any foreign power, and, notwith¬ 
standing former failures, have made an application to their new 
neighbours the English. 

A deputation from them had arrived at /ante, and offered their 
service to our garrison. Rut, at the same time, they seem desirous 
of submitting, and of being considered subjects of the Porte. A 
Scotch gentleman, whom we encountered several times on ourTour, 
and in whose entertaining work the letter of Napoleon has been 
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already given to the public, assured me that he had seen a formal 
proposal, drawn up by the Bishop of Vitulo, in which, upon cer¬ 
tain conditions, the Mainotes offered to become tributary to 
the Sultans. The principal article was, that they should be the 
collectors of their own tribute, without the interference of any 
Turk. My informant added, that the memorial was written in a 
style truly laconic; but of this, 1 hope we shall have an oppor¬ 
tunity of judging for ourselves, as I am promised a copy of this 
document. 1 own myself incredulous, though desirous enough 
to see, in what terms the descendants of the Spartans have made 
n voluntary surrender of their liberties. 

Whilst, however, their fate is undecided, they suffer all the dis¬ 
tresses of anarchy, and their barbarism is increased by their mis¬ 
fortunes. No Turk, without a large armed force, can travel in 
their country; but a Frank, by putting himself under the protec¬ 
tion of their Bishop, or one of their Captains, may be secure 
against all danger. 

They still render the navigation of the Archipelago in small 
boats, very perilous, and they make occasional descents on the 
main land. My fellow-traveller, on a visit to Cape Colonna, ran 
a chance of being surprised by a party of twenty-five of these 
pirates, who were lying hid in the caves below the cliff on which 
are the ruins of the temple of Minerva, but would not venture 
upon the attack of twelve men well armed with guns, pistols, 
and sabres. Two Creeks, who were their prisoners at the time, 
and were afterwards liberated, gave an account of tWir delibera¬ 
tions on the subject. 

Such are the people who must in some future time co-operate 
in, what has been called, the deliverance of Greece. Without 
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believing that they are man-eaters, a story propagated by the ter¬ 
ror of the Turks, you will not think them very honourable allies : 
and an inspection of the rocky spot which they occupy in the map 
of the Morea, will give you no exalted notion of the importance 
of their aid. 
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Distance from Patrass to Corinth—and to Athens—Passage 
across the Gidf of Lepanto to the Scale of Salona — Circum¬ 
ference of the Corinthian Gulf—Galaxcithi — Evanthe — 
Route to Crisso — Salona—View at the Foot of Mount Lia - 
kura, or Parnassus — Crisso—Site of Crissa, or Cirrha — 
Visit to the Ruins of Delphi — Castalia—Treasures of Delphi 
•—The Brazen Serpent at Constantinople — Parnassus—Ascent 
to the Summit of it impracticable—Route from Crisso to¬ 
wards Livadia—to Arakova on Parnassus—The Road Schistc 
—The Three Roads — Distomo—Asprospitia—Monastery of 
St. Luke of Stiris—Arrival at Livadia. 


THE point to which we wished to direct our steps was 
Athens, and had it not been our desire to visit Delphi, we should 
probably have travelled to that place by the shortest road, keep¬ 
ing on the south side of the gulf, and passing across the isthmus 
directly into Attica. . From Patrass to Corinth is reckoned a 
journey of twenty-four hours. The road from Vostizza passes 
through Vasilico, which travellers have decided to be on the site 
of Sicyon, about three hours from Corinth. From the isthmus 
to Megara is nine hours journey, and from Megara to Athens 
eight. 
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When Pococke travelled, there were two ruins, apparently 
antique, between Vostizza and Vasilico; the first, a piece of 
thick wall on the shore, .belonging, it is supposed, to the ancient 
Helicc, forty stadia from iPgiuni, and twelve from the beach; 
the second, about six miles from Vasilico, and more than a mile 
from the water on a hill, corresponding with fEgira.—The whole 
coast had been anciently shaken by violent earthquakes, a cala¬ 
mity to which other parts of the Morea are now also much sub¬ 
ject : Coron has, on that account, been of late years not a safe 
residence, and has therefore been partially deserted. 

A strong easterly wind, by no means unusual at the end of 
autumn, setting out of the gulf of Lepanto, detained us until 
the 14th of December at Vostizza, when we got into a strong 
Cefalonian boat, with fourteen men and ten oars, and made the 
best of our way towards the scale of Salona, at the head of the 
deep bay called the Crissaean gulf, though that name has been 
indiscriminately applied to the whole sea from the isthmus to the 
mouths of the Evenus. 

It was half past ten in the morning before we left the shore. 
We crossed the gulf in an oblique direction to the north-east, 
and came, by half past one, to the beach of a small bay in llou- 
melia, where we anchored, and the boatmen cooked their dinner. 
\V e saw a small village on a hill to our left, called Petrinizza : 
and between us and the village, a mile distant, was a han on a 
road leading from Lepanto to the town of Salona. In an hour 
we were oft' again, and the wind failing us, our sailors rowed 
close under the land, keeping towards the east, and tracing all 
the creeks and windings of an uneven shore. In many places we 
skirted the feet of high rocky clifts, the resort of innumerable 
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flocks of wild pigeons, that were frightened from their crevices 
hy the dashing of the oars, and whistled round us in every direc¬ 
tion. In three hours we sa anoth r village in the hills, which 
had a wild and barren appearan V e continued along a bold 
rocky shore until seven o'clock when we pulled into a small 
creek, where there was a fishing-boat, and near which some men 
were sitting round a blazing furze fire, under a hanging rock. 
Here also our boatmen refreshed themselves for an hour. They 
then began rowing stoutly, and in a short time doubled a head¬ 
land, which was the last before we entered into the gulf of Salona. 
We afterwards went, northwards; and skirting the land, at first came 
to a small bay w-ith a good harbour, which we crossed, and soon 
passed by tin*, town and port of a place called Galaxcithi, where 
some little trade is carried on, and where we saw the masts of 
some large trebaculos swaying about in the moonlight. After 
this we went near a little island, also in the mouth of a deep bay, 
on which there was a church, and we arrived at twelve o’clock at 
night at the scale of Salona, where there was only a custom¬ 
house and a very miserable han, already so occupied that there 
was only one room for our lodging, and that nearly full of onions. 

From our entrance into the gulf of Salona to our arrival at the 
scale, which is nearly at its extremity, we had been four hours 
constantly rowing fast, and this must give a length of sixteen 
miles to the bay, which is also very broad at its mouth, and 
swells into the land in several other small harbours on both sides*. 

The unskilfulness of ancient mariners regarded a lake of little 
more than tw'o hundred and fifty-six miles in circuit, as a fornn- 

* “ The Corinthian gulf has a perimeter, from the Evenus to Araxus (Cape 
Papa) of 2210 stadia.”—Strab. lib. oct. p. Li.%, edit. (Jusaub. 
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tlable expanse of waters, and the Corinthian gulf was sometimes 
called the Crissaean, sometimes the Alevonian sea. 

Galaxcithi, three hours and a half from Salona, has been said 
to be on the site of Evanthe, a town inhabited by the Locri Ozolae. 

Evanthe sent out a colony to the promontory called Zephy- 
rion, in Italy, a little after the foundation of Syracuse and Cro- 
tona * ; it must, therefore, have been a city of some size. There 
are no remains at Galaxcithi, and perhaps the conjecture has no 
probable grounds of support. 

The morning after our arrival we sent for horses from Crisso, 
a town not more than an hour’s ride from the ban. 

On leaving the scale we went northwards, and proceeded a. 
short way over a rising ground, called by Chandler a root of 
Cirphis, the mountains whose ranges formed the eastern side of 
the gulf of Crissa. We then came suddenly in view of a very 
romantic prospect'. Before us was a well-cultivated corn plain, 
bounded by Parnassus, and interspersed with extensive groves of 
olives ; to the right was an opening in the mountains, appearing 
at first like a chasm, but enlarging by degrees into a valley, 
through which there ran a. small river. Advancing towards 
Crisso, we had a prospect to the left between the hills of the 
large town of Salona, the capital of the district, containing two 
thousand Turkish families. It stands on the brow of a hill, us 
did Amphis.su, the ancient town on whose site it is said to be 
placed-The last part of our ride was up an ascent, lor Crisso is 
placed on the roots of Parnassus. 

* S(r:ib. lib. vi.; called by Pausanias /Eanthea ; “near to Naupactus.”— 
Phoc. p. OHj. 

r k»t«i TO.uXfi«. m ifrAs _Pans. Phoc. p. GS6. It was one hundred and 

twenty stadia from Delphi, a little more than thirteen miles and a half. 
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■ Crisso is a poor Greek town of three hundred houses; but it 
is the seat of a Bishop, to whom we had a letter from the Consul- 
General at Patrass. We did not, however, lodge at his house, 
but at that of two very decent women who gave us a comfort¬ 
able apartment. 

The modern town does not stand on the site of Crissa, after¬ 
wards called Cirrha, which was the maritime town of Delphi, and 
sixty stadia from that place; a distance sufficient to allow of a 
memorable war between the two cities*. Crissa, after a stout 
resistance to the Amphictyons, was taken possession of for 
Apollo, by poisoning the waters of the Plistus, the river we had 
seen in the valley which supplied the town”}". There are, how¬ 
ever, no remains to be seen lower down than where the town now 
stands, except a few pieces of wall. Neither the temple of 
Apollo, nor the Pythian hippodrome, have left a vestige on the 
plain where they stood. 

The writings of well known travellers, and the accurate though 
popular work of the Abbe Barthelemy, have rendered even the 
unlearned reader so familiar with the ancient wonders of Delphi, 
that 1 shall do little more in this place than minutely note what I 
myself saw, when conducted to the spot by a Greek guide from 
Crisso, on the l6tli of December, 1809. 

On that day we ascended the mountain on horseback, up a very 

* Strabo speaks of Cirrba and Crissa as two cities, and says, Cirrha was 
eighty stadia from Delphi, p. 418; but this was a more ancient town, destroyed 
by the Crisscans, and not the Cirrha, which Pausnnias says was sixty stadia 
from Delphi, so that Casaubon need not have tried to reconcile the two mea¬ 
surements, by saying, that the eighty stadia alludes to the channel or course of 
the Plistus from Delphi; besides, the Plistus is only a torrent, and does not flow 
from Delphi. 

t Pausan. Phocic. p. 684. 
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steep craggy path to the north-east, which obliged us often to 
dismount. We could see for some time nothing but the bare 
rocks which we were climbing, for the summits of Parnassus 
were totally invisible, and cannot at any time be seen by those 
who are in that position. 

After scaling the side of the hill about an hour, we saw the 
first remarkable object, which is a large piece of rock on the left, 
a little above the path. This apparently has been loosened from 
its base, and contains an excavation, the shape of which being a 
segment less than a semicircle, like the mouth of an oven, wide 
but not deep, with a sort of trough below, denotes it to have 
been a sarcophagus. 

Ascending a little higher, we saw another immense stone, or 
rather mass of stones, also on the left, and of a regular shape, 
that seems to threaten the passengers below. 

Behind one of these fragments, the murderers employed by 
Perseus to kill £umenes may have lain concealed before they en¬ 
deavoured to overwhelm him with pieces of rock from above. 
The description given by Livy* answers most exactly to the spot, 
and might have been written yesterday by an actual observer of 
the positions. 

Just beyond the fragments, we climbed up, to the left of the 
path, to a small cave lacing the west on the side of the hill. In 
this there are three sepulchral cavities, one on each side, and over 
the oblong troughs where the body was placed, is a niche which 
may have contained the lamp, or the small ornaments occasion- 

* Adsccndentibus ad tcmpluma Cirrha priusquam pervenirdur ad frequentia 
xdificiis loca,. maceria crat. ab lava Semites paulam extans a fundamento, 
qua siuguli transient, &c. &c.—Liv. lib. xlii. cap. 15. 
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ally deposited in -the ancient tombs, and discovered in some of 
them at this day. Some of these troughs are of a length and 
depth sufficient to make one suppose that the bodies they con¬ 
tained were not burnt, but buried entire, or at least that their 
bones were disposed into their proper places, and not thrown to¬ 
gether into the urn, according to the common practice. 

Proceeding up the steep, we soon had a view of Castri, a small 
mud town situated a little to the east of a circular hollow in the 
mountain, round which are the rows ot seats belonging to the 
Pythian stadium. But the casing of Pentelic marble, with which 
this building was adorned by Atticus 11 erodes, has disappeared, 
and the original structure of Parnassian stone, alone remaining, 
has the look of fragments of old walls rising a little above the 
earth, in a regular order one over the other. Each stone is about 
two feet and a half in length, and of a proportionate breadth and 
thickness*. Above Castri is a perpendicular rugged rock; below 
it is a steep descent into the vale of the Plistus, on the other side 
of which are the stony, flat, hills of Mount Cirphis. 

After the first sight of the town we turned to the left hand, 
towards the stadium, and were led to a cave immediately on the 
left of the path. In this cave there are, as in the one described, 
three sepulchral cavities, but the arches and niches are larger, and 
more carefully worked, and the troughs are longer than in the 

* Any attempt to ascertain tin- true length of the Pythian stadium, fixed by 
Mr. D’Anvilie at four-fifths of the Olympic stadium, or five hundred Greek 
feet, from the remains at Oitstrf^would, such i»*thc state of the ruin, most pro¬ 
bably be unsuccessful M Spon has observed, that it is sht-‘.i-r than that whoso 
circuit is now seen at Ath. .It appeared to me considerably so ; but the form 
is also very different, brio? semicircular, whereas, that of Herodcs at Athens is 
in the shape of an oblong horse-shoe. 
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other tombs. To the entrance of it, which is an arch high enough 
for a man to stand upright, the Castriotes have adjusted a wooden 
door, so that it serves as a dark stable for two or three of their 
cattle. Over the tomb, opposite the entrance, is the carved 
head of some animal, so much battered as to be scarcely dis¬ 
tinguishable, but looking like that of a horse, a well-known 
sepulchral ornament. Above the tombs, on the side, are oval 
niches. Our conductor informed us whilst in this cave, that we 
were standing over a pit which he had seen open, and knew to be 
fifty ( 7r w f ) cubits in depth. That this was the cavern whence 
the Pythia received the divine subterranean vapour, does not 
seem at all probable; yet the people of the country have fixed 
upon it for the sacred spot; “ for,” said our guide, “ here the 
Greeks worshipped, in the days of Apollo, the king of these 
places.” 

A few paces below the cave, to the right, is a small church de¬ 
dicated to St. Elias, built on a spot of flat ground, where is a 
large piece of ancient wall, with fragments of carved marble, 
and the capitals of two columns inserted in the work. 

On the left of the cave, beside the path, there is a seat cut out 
of the rock, for the refreshment of those who have cliiqbed the 
mountain. 

Going into the town of Castri, which is about two hundred 
paces beyond the cave, but a little lower down in the hill, we 
were taken to a hovel, in a dark room of which, half under¬ 
ground, there was a piece of rough wall several feet in length and 
height, entirely covered with ancient inscriptions, quite undecy- 
pherable in the situation where they are placed. They register, 
says Chandler, the purchase of slaves, who had entrusted the 

K k 
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price of their freedom to the God, containing the contract be¬ 
tween Apollo and their owners, witnessed by his priests, and by 
some of the Archons. 

We next scrambled up the dirty lanes of the town to two 
stone fountains, one above the other, of modern workmanship, 
and of the same sort as are to be met with all over Greece. They 
are both supplied, as a woman of Castri told us, by the same 
stream—the once prophetic spring Cassotis. 

From this spot we descended gradually towards the cast, and 
leaving the town, in half a quarter of a mile found ourselves in a 
position, where, turning suddenly to our left, we saw an immense 
cleft rending the mountain from the clouds down to our feet. 
Down the Crags of this chasm, a stream trickled into a stone 
basin sunk in the earth just above the path, overflowing whose 
margin, and enlarged in its progress by other rills, it was seen 
falling over the rocks into the valley beneath. We clambered up 
into the chasm by means of some grooves cut in the rock, but 
almost worn away by the dripping water, as far as it was possi¬ 
ble to go; and here, if any where, being literally “ dipped in 
dew of Castalyfor this was the immortal rill, and we were 
sprinkled with the spray of the falling stream; here we should 
have felt the poetic inspiration. 

But the evening began to close in upon us, and we descended 
into the path we had left. 

Just above the basin, in a niche of the rock, is a small hut, 
which is called the church of St. John, and which contains part 
of the shaft of a large fluted column of marble, with a marble 
slab. 

In a little grove of olive trees, on a green plot a few yards 
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below the basin, is a monastery of the Panagia, or Holy Virgin, 
which we entered. Here are two marble columns, about eleven 
feet in height, supporting the shed of a pent that stretches out 
from the chapel. On one of them was scratched Aberdeen, 
1803; and in another place, more carefully cut, H. P. Hope, 
1799- There is something agreeable in meeting even with the 
name of a countryman; and I know not if we did not contem¬ 
plate these inscriptions with greater pleasure, than that which is 
seen on a piece of marble wedged into a low wall close to the 
columns, and which is still very visible, though the letters are 
wearing fast away. This is a fac-simile of it: the letters arc 
rudely cut. 

AlA. 

The simple sepulchral inscription so common amongst the 
Greeks, “ iEacides—Farewell.” 

Under the window of the sacristy, behind the altar, there is 
also the following inscription in good preservation, and nicely 
carved: 

xphstoe 
nPXIToY ®FISa 
AOSAAPEIZAIOE 
riEAASCinTHS 
HTftN 
IH 

UPAS 


K k 2 
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You will pardon me for troubling you with this latter unim¬ 
portant inscription, which may have been often noticed before, 
though Chandler, who has got the former, says nothing of it in 
his Travels. 

Beyond the monastery, and from the path approaching Castri 
from the east, are to be seen some sarcophagi, and niches in the 
mountain similar to those on the other side of the town. 

Perhaps it may increase the interest in perusing this account 
of the present appearance of Delphi to believe, that the basin 
below the church of St. John is that in which the Pythia bathed, 
before she ascended the sacred tripod; that the cleft in Parnassus 
is the one which divided the two summits of the poetic hill; and 
that the monastery stands on the site of the Delphic gymnasium. 

Dr. Chandler’s conjectures as to the first point, were somewhat 
confirmed by washing his hands in the cool water of Castalia, 
when he was seized with a shivering fit. We drank deep of the 
spring, but (l can answer for myself) without feeling sensible of 
any ex traordinary effect. 

Leaving the monastery to return to Crisso, we did not pass a 
second time through Castri, but took a path a little below the 
town, when we came, in not more than a hundred yards, to a 
long piece of ancient wall, built of the same rough stones as the 
other before-mentioned, and entirely covered with inscriptions, 
some of which have been copied by the well-known Mr. Wood. 
The letters are still very visible; but there are so many breaks in 
the stones, which are honeycombed with age, that the whole in¬ 
scription, had we had time to copy it, would be as difficult to be 
understood as the meaning of the El that is the subject of Plu¬ 
tarch’s treatise. 
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Near this wall was the shaft of a marble fluted column about 
three feet in length, lying neglected on the ground, the last we 
saw of the few remains of those masterpieces of art, which ren¬ 
dered Delphi the delight, not only of all the Greeks, but of the 
other most polished nations of antiquity, and a residence worthy 
of the god to whom it was consecrated. 

On the whole, you would I think be disappointed with the situa¬ 
tion of this place, which is so hidden in a nook, or a sort of na¬ 
tural amphitheatre about a mile up the mountain, as to afford a 
prospect neither of the depth of the precipice below, nor of the 
height of the rocks above. You would be very much at a loss 
to guess where a town of nearly two miles in circumference could 
have been placed, for there are not more than two small spots 
of level ground, any where within the circuit of the present re¬ 
mains. You would look in vain for the “ woods that wave,” as, 
except in the little olive-grove surrounding the monastery, there 
is not a single tree on the rocks either above or below. The 
laurel has been again transplanted to her native Tempo. If, how¬ 
ever, forgetting the poetic raptures you expected to feel in the 
bosom of Parnassus, you should consider only the object which 
the Greeks must have had in view in offering their wealth, and 
the richest productions of art, at this favourite shrine, you would 
at once allow, that no place could have been selected better 
adapted for the security of their united treasures, than the steeps 
of Caslri, which to an open enemy must be perfectly inaccessible. 
Indeed, though Delphi was often plundered, yet when a serious 
resistance was made, the Gauls under Brennus, as well as the 
Persians of Xerxes' army, were repulsed, and did not dare to 
advance into the fastnesses of the mountains. The same object 
of security induced the Greeks to fix their other magniheent 
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temple of Apollo on the island of Delos, which modern travellers 
hftve described as one mass of rugged rocks. 
o-Before it was pillaged by the Phocians, Delphi was reported 
to contain more wealth than all the rest of Greece put together, 
and these sacrilegious invaders carried off gold and silver, amounting 
to ten thousand talents, equal to 1,937,500 pounds sterling* yet 
there were so many materials left for the plunder of more power¬ 
ful robbers, that neither Sylla, nor Nero, who at once transported 
five hundred brazen images to Rome, could exhaust the sacred 
treasury. A very large collection of some of the finest specimens 
of ancient painting and sculpture, together with the sacred tem¬ 
ples themselves, remained to excite the admiration of Pausanias, 
who must have visited Delphi nearly two hundred years after the 
oracle had fallen into contempt, for the power of Apollo did not 
long survive the Grecian confederacy to which it had owed its 
importance; and though the Pythia was consulted by Nero, 
and Mas once heard to speak in the days of Julian, yet, her re¬ 
sponses were disregarded long before the age of Cicero*, and had 
begun to yield to the Sybilline books, the aruspices, and the ob¬ 
servers of omens and astrological signs, brought into repute by the 
prevalence of the Roman superstition. It was not, we may sup¬ 
pose, the sanctity of the place which preserved so many monu¬ 
ments of ancient art from the rapacity of the first Latin conque¬ 
rors of Greece, but rather an ignorance of their true value in those 
warriors. I .need only allude to the common anecdote of Mum- 
niius,.as related by Velleius Paterculus-^. The golden, the silver, 
and even the brazen ornaments of the temple, were stripped by suc- 

* Cur isto modo jam oracula Dolphis non eduntur, non modo nostra aatatc, 
ml jam diu, nt nihil possit esse contemptius ?—Cic. Dc Div. lib. 2. cap. ST. 

+ Hist. lib. i. cap. 13. 
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cessive plunderers, but‘the marbles were spared, and the greater 
part of them may be believed to have been crushed under the 
falling fragments of the mountain, or sunk into the ground; for 
I believe there is not in the collection of any antiquary, a statue 
or a bust, that can be proved to have once stood in the Temple 
of Delphi. 

One only of the masterpieces which adorned this sacred place 
can be said now to remain. But that is by far the most ancient 
and the best authenticated Grecian relic at present in existence. 
The triple-twisted serpentine column of brass, whose three heads 
supported the tripod dedicated by the Greeks, after the battle of 
Plataea, to Apollo, is still to be seen, though mutilated, in the 
spot to which it was conveyed from Delphi by Constantine, to 
adorn the hippodrome of his new capital. The column, as much 
of it as is seen above ground, is now about seven feet in height, 
and of a proportionate thickness. It is hollow, and the cavity 
has by the Turks been filled up with stones. 


Parnassus is not so much a single mountain, as a vast range of 
hills, which was once the western boundary of Phocis, and the 
line of separation of the Locri Ozoke and the Locri Opuntii and 
Epicnemidii, and is now the limit between the district of Salona 
and that of Livadiu. The two tops have a sort of poetical exist¬ 
ence which one would not be inclined to dispute; but the summits 
of the crags separated by the chasm of Castalia, must have been 
those dedicated to Apollo and the Muses, and to Bacchus, as the 
mountain itself is not notorious this singularity. 
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To go frorajCastri to the tops of Liakura, there is a rocky 
path, beginning a little to the east of the ruined stadium. For 
the first hour the ascent leads up a water-course; there is then 
a plain to the right, in the direction of the summits of the Casta- 
lian precipices. These and some other fiat spots were cultivated 
in the twelfth century* by some Jews, who, to the number of two 
hundred, lived in Crisso, and gave the name of Jerusalem to a. 
village on the mountain. The path continues to ascend a hill 
covered with pines; then passes through a plain, four or five 
miles in compass, to the foot of a craggy peak, where there is 
a strong bubbling spring called Drosonigo, flowing into a lake a 
quarter of a mile to the south-east. Higher than this no travel¬ 
ler husventured to go; the peak is covered with perpetual snows; 
and Wheler, who went to the spots mentioned, thought the ex¬ 
treme summits, called" Lycor^a formerly, as high as Mount 
Cenis. They were anciently reckoned sixty stadia above Delphi, 
by the nearest path, and that could be ascended on horseback 
most part of the way, as far, at least, as the great Corycian cavej-, 
which evaded the search of the famous English traveller, and has 
not, that I know of, been ever discovered. The summits of Par¬ 
nassus, says Pausanius, are above the clouds, and upon them 
the Thyades perform their mad orgies to Bacchus and Apollo J. 

-• Voyage of Benjamin of Tudcla, translated into French. 

t To this cave the Delpbians retreated when the barbarians invaded Phocis, 
and were so completely concealed, that, os safe as the Corytian Cate, became 
afterwards proverbial in Greece; and we see it so used in, the fragment of 
Cebea. 

$ Phoc. p. 672, edit. Xylander. 
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At present, they are the summer retreats of the Albanian rob¬ 
bers, who issue thence upon the plains of'Thessaly and iEtolia, 
but are seldom known to lay waste the country to the east, now 
called the district of Livadia. Their fires are seen by the pea¬ 
sants in the villages below, and are not extinguished until the 
snow has whitened the rocks above the ruins of Castri. 

The day after our visit to Delphi, wc set out from Crisso, in 
order to proceed towards Livadia. 

The road led at first down into the valley, and then through 
some gardens belonging to the Greeks of Crisso, in a south-east 
direction, and by the side of the small stream of the Plistus. We 
continued for an hour in this very narrow valley, with the preci¬ 
pices of rocks, under Castri, hanging over our heads, and now 
appearing very stupendous. 

Certainly it is from the valley of the Plistus that the appearance 
of Parnassus is the most striking; and the ancient Greek travel¬ 
ler, who believed it the favoured mansion of his gods, and the 
centre of the universe, and from this position saw the rocky sum¬ 
mit rising in a blaze of light into the clouds, must have been 
agitated by a mingled commotion of piety and fear*. 


* 1u Xaprytra vtrfx irtjfic; 

£ux.cf utyo'j Hit if axpwy 

Bokjce lur, Auovvov 
. Oim S’, i MtQafufm rottyi; 

To*. mkuKCtfirw 

0 ’»ar 9 «; icira jSo'rpw 
ZaSix t’ infit Sfinonof, 

Oil; tut* ti on oxtxl Siur, 

MU T. A. MU T. A. 

Epfir, Voir. Xe. l. 

L l 
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Several caverns arc to be seen in the sides of the rock, some of 
which may be supposed artificial. 

Leaving the valley, we began to ascend the side of the moun¬ 
tain, in order to get to the village where we were to sleep. In a 
little time, we had a view of .Castri, to our left, and rather behind 
us. We crossed the stream of the Plistus, which, in its passage 
down the hill, turns two large overshot mills. Prom the first mill, 
close to which we passed, the torrent was conveyed down several 
small precipices in wicker troughs, and then over an aqueduct of 
two arches, connecting two hillocks. The side of the mountain is 
here covered with vineyards, and the valley with groves of olive 
trees. 

We continued in a slanting direction, ascending a very rugged 
steep, till we came to where a path from the northwards, that 
leads from the summits of the mountain, crosses the road, or ra¬ 
ther forms an acute angle, with it. By this path Wheler de¬ 
scended, after bis ineffective search for the Corycian cave. We 
were now much higher than the position of Castri; the rocks of 
Mount Cirphis appeared like a plain on a level with us ; yet we 
still ascended, until we arrived, in four hours from Cri$so, at 
Arakova, which is the most considerable town on Liakura. It is 
built of stone, and contains, perhaps, three hundred and fifty 
houses, of the poorer sort, inhabited by Greeks. 

We were here lodged with females, who were very attentive 
and obliging, and did not seem so terrified at our Albanians as 
had been the people of the other villages. They danced at our 
request, and their performance was succeeded by that of our men 
in the .usual style. The music was a large drum, which, in our 
cottage, was louder than thunder, and was beaten without any 
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regard to time, or the motions of the dancers. A squeaking pipe 
was also added to the entertainment; it sounded like the most 
unharmonious bagpipe, and the person Vho played on it, either 
from the quantity of wind required for the instrument, or for 
effect, made the most frightful contortions. 

Alter the dancing, the good folks of the cottage sent for a boy 
out of the village, who had been to Malta, which place, it was 
evident from their manner, that they all looked upon as the Ultima 
Thule. They showed him to us as a sort of wonder, and ap¬ 
peared to question him, if we were like the kind of men he had 
seen on that island. 

On the morning of the 18 th of December, we left Arakova, 
and kept, for half an hour, in an easterly direction, along the side 
of the hill, a little on a descent. Looking before us to the south¬ 
east, as far as we could see, w r e beheld what appeared the sea, 
but which afterwards turned out to be the Theban plains, and the 
lake Copai's, covered with a white mist. We began to descend, 
and observing the place we had left, Arakova seemed just under 
the clouds, amidst the snowy crags of the mountain, which was 
here and there spotted with dark forests of pine. 

We were now in a green valley, where were large flocks of 
sheep, and goats, but no appearance even of a single hut. The 
road still answered to the description of that called Schiste, or 
the Rent, for we were, as it might be, inclosed by Parnassus on 
our left, and the stone hills of Cirphis on our right hand. 

The geographer Meletius talks of some large sepulchral stones, 
denoting the spot where Lai us and his attendant were buried by 
Damisistratus, King of the Platrcans. These, if they are still 
to be seen, escaped my observation. 
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We travelled in this vale, eastward for two hours, and south¬ 
ward for another hour, until we came to where three roads meet; 
one, from the north-east,’from Caperna, three hours distance, on 
the site of Chaeronea and passing by a village still called Thavlea, 
nearly the modern pronunciation of Daulis; another, from the 
south, from Livadia; and the third, on which we were travelling, 
from Castri. Would you not have felt inclined to exclaim, “ Here 
Laius was killed by CEdipus; here are the three roads, and the 
narrow pass between the triple path ?” 

.... rpi~s xcAfufioi. ........... 

...... Xfti envuvif iv rpiir\«7f aSo~t*, 

After this spot, which, wherever the fatal accident happened, 
the poets certainly had in their eye, the valley widens to the 
south-westw ard, and the hills which inclose it to the right become 
low and flat. We continued, for a short time, by the side of a 
brook, which flows from the same direction as the path from 
Caperna and Daulis. We crossed the brook, and struck into a 
path to the east, leaving our former road, which we saw stretch¬ 
ing over the plain to the south. In an hour from where we 
turned off, our guides informed us, that this road arrives at a 
town called Distomo, which Meletius has placed on the site of 
Ambryssus, a conjecture confirmed by the observation of 
travellers-f-. 

1 OiS. Tv ( . 1410. 

t Chandler discovered the name of the city, more properly called Ambros¬ 
es, upon some inscriptions, which are thus given in Meletius. On one stone i 
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From Distomo to Asprospitia, so named from some white 
buildings once standing on the spot, is two hours to the south. 
Asprospitia is on a bay of the gulf of JUepanto, and has been laid 
down on the position of the ancient Anticyra, though that city 
may be put rather farther, on a spot now called Sidero Kauchio. 
The port is frequented by small corn vessels. 

An hour and a half to the eastward of Distomo, two hours 
from the sea, and four from Livadia, is the monastery of St. Luke 
the Less, a summary ol whose pious, unprofitable life, is given in 
Dr. Chandler’s Travels. He flourished in the tenth century; 
he is called, “the glory of Hellas,” anti is worshipped on the 7th of 
February*. 1 regret that we did not visit the monastery, which 


Avroipxropx Kalirxpx MaupwAi ov K opoSay Ayrui/imon AuToxpatTops? 

Kxurxpe! A*. SfTrripn Ztavypx Ilf prlyano; £fj3*r&i; A'pxfiiKou A'Jis*.f3iinxo- 
jrapS’fxou, /Aty'cov xie\Qow, ii IToAi; A’/u.(3pcor<retdv ’nri r?f xpxjri 
xvripwrot rou *m purtt xx't i\nvyi<rrxTO\> to^jiS'ou, ..... WipwAfi^b. «. .p«; 

TOU ’xp^OVTOf \}/ (3\ 

On another stone: 

AvTOxpxropx Nipuvx Tpxixtov Kxurxpx 2fj3a<mv Tipy.xvixn t 
BeuAfl x«i o Atpof A'[A@pu<r<rtM. . . . 

And on other stones also: 

A’ax«» 0 { Aa(3po)ff<rtMK A’pt<pi'<foepi«f 'Exsxwiy fri, A v you(3i, xpif-xtxi, ,. . 
jr»p»«e» „K.«AA»r/>«b* ,, AttoA/wh „ yixlxt. . „ E'jrxfpeSurev 


* Chandler, cap. Ixiii. 
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was built with the ruins of the ancient town of Stiris*, and con¬ 
tains a church, once the pride of Greece, and even now splendid 
in decay. It was built by the Emperor Romanus, son of Con¬ 
stantine Porphyro-genitus. 

After quitting the road to Distomo, we again got into a rocky 
path, between hills, with some intervals of wild, uneven moor¬ 
lands. In this country we continued three hours, when we saw 
some hedge inclosures, and gardens, on our left; and passing 
through a lane, over a path, raised, in many places, on stone 
causeways, we arrived, in another hour, at the end of our day's 
journey, at Livadia -f\ 

* Part of an inscription, alluding to a fountain under the town of Stiris, is 
on one of the stones of which the monastery is built: 

Et|3«ro»f, r ? ITeAct, xai to 'EiroUiov Sivoxpxrn; xost ’5xt 
jix«* tx tuv ’liiuv, xctl rw too uiuro; inroiyuyw. 

The ruins of Stiris are still called Stiri, or Palseo-Stiri. 

+ From Chaeronea to Panopaea, a town situated in a pass in the mountains 
(near a village now called Agios Blasios), and protecting Pliocis, on this side, 
from the incursions of the Boeotians, was twenty stadia, or two Roman miles 
and a half; from Panopaea to Daulis, seven stadia*. Amongst the remark¬ 
able objects to be seen on this road, was the sand-likc clay, out of which man 
was made by Prometheus; it was in large masses, near a rivulet, perhaps that 
which we crossed in this day’s route. Also, the grave of nine acres of the 
giant TityUS, whose magnitude Pnusanins thinks worthy of belief, because 
Cleon, the Magnesian, avers, that incredulity is the child of ignorance, he 
himself having seen, at Gades, a man of the sea, five acres in length. From 
Daulis to the tops of Parnassus, the "way was a little longer, but not so diffi¬ 
cult as that from Delphi. On the road from Salona to Zeitoun, on the slraitl 
of Thermopylae, is the town of Turco-chorio, or, as it is called by the Turks, 


* Pausan. Phoc. p. 611, ct scq. 
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t{ Esed,” to the north, half north-north-east, of the summits of Liakura. To 
the north of Turco-cborio, at a small village called Leuta, are marks of the 
ancient Elatia, not far from the confines of Thessaly, whose capture by Philip 
awakened the Athenians to a sense of their danger. The expedition of the 
Consul Flaminius into Greece, gives the position of this, as well as of many 
other of the towns of Phocis, and is accordingly referred to by Pausanias., 

At Leuta were seen the following inscriptions : 

A’uroxpxropx KxUxpx Mxpxov AujujAiov A'yruvtwov Ev<rc{3* ZefiafTov ron Miyirrty, 
r BoiAw xxi 6 L EAxtcup. 


On another stone: 
On another: 


C7TI P VfAXH) <pl\u KxWlSufX. 


Ntfttix E'pitrty, J^Spixvlx (3*. 


The sites of several of the cities of Phocis are determined by Meletius. 
Lilsa, one hundred and eighty stadia from Delphi, is now called Souvala; 
Amphiclxa, sixty from Lilsea, Dthadthi; Tilhronlum, fifteen stadia from 
Amphiclxa, Palsea Thevoe, or Vclizza; Drymma, twenty stadia from Tithro- 
neum, Agia Marina; Abie, twenty stadia from Elatia, Modi; and Hyampolis, 
is still Hyampali. 
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Livadia—The Archon Logotheti—Rate of Living in Roumelia — 
Imitation of European Manners—The Cave of Troplionius — 
the present Appearance of the Entrance to it—Ruins of a 
Castle built by the Catalans—The Settlement of theCatalans in 
Greece—Little Impression left by the Franks on the Maimers 
of the Greeks—Visit to Caperna—Ruins of Cheeronea—the 
Plain—Departure from Livadia—Visit to Scripoo—the Site 
of Qrchomenos—the Treasury of Minyas—The Lake Copa’is — 
The Village of Mazee—Arrival at Thebes—View of the The¬ 
ban Territory—Difficulties attending a just Description of 
Modern Greece—The Measurement of Stadia — Diminutive- 
ness of the Country. 


LIVADIA is on the site of the ancient Lebadea, 
the Midea of Homer, a town of considerable note in Boeotia, 

built on the side of a hill, which was between Mount Ildicon and 
the territory of Chatronea. 

The modern town, which is written by the modern Greeks, 
Lebadea (Attfixitlx), is on a declivity, and it requires some climb¬ 
ing to reach the upper part of it. It contains fifteen hundred 
houses, of stone, many of them very good ones: one hundred 
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only of the families are Mahometans. Yet there ai««*six moscks 
in the place, as well as six Greek churches. 

Livadia has given its name to great part of the country, which 
is sometimes called Greece Proper, and was the A chain of the 
Romans. It is a place of considerable trade, and the residence 
of several wealthy Greeks. The house at which we were lodged 
belonged to one of the richest subjects in Roumclia, and was 
spacious, and handsomely furnished. 

The name of this gentleman was Logotheti, though, more, 
properly speaking, that is only a title, which, from having desig¬ 
nated the receivers of the finances of the Greek empire, is now 
applied to those who are appointed managers of the revenues of 
the church. He was also one of the rulers of his own nation, 
or a magistrate, who is dignified with the appellation of Archon, 
one of the vain names which still adhere to the modern Greeks, 
and serve to remind us of those to whom they were once attached. 
The peculiar distinction of an Archon is a high fur cap, some¬ 
thing in the shape of a mitre, and yellow hoots or shoes, which, 
as well as some other of the favoured rayahs, he is by the Turks 
permitted to wear, instead of the dark purple and brown®. 

The Archon Locrotbeli bad a numerous retinue of servant-. 

O 

two or three secretaries, several priests who officiated as domestic 

chaplains, and a family physician, making in all an establishment 
of fitly persons. Vet he himself assured me, that the whole 
annual ex pence of his household did not amount to more than 
twenty thousand piasters, about eleven hundred and forty-two 
pounds sterling. This will a fiord some means of making a com¬ 
parison between the rate of living in the law ant , and our own. 

* See page 51. 
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Our hos*«told*ihe, that he had sent cargoes of cotton and oil 
to London, and was surprised to see the accounts returned to 
him ; “ which,” said he, “ being made up in English pounds, 
made mv bargains look very insignificant indeed.” The Archon 
vas oppressively polite, and fell into an error for which he 
may well be forgiven; he would show us that he was ac¬ 
quainted with the manners of civilized Europe, and accord¬ 
ingly he brought his wife and family from their seclusion to 
introduce them to us; nay, he would have her and the little 
family dine with us, a ceremony which we could well have ex¬ 
cused, as the Archontissa had made but little progress under 
the tuition of her husband, and, being evidently doing what she 
was not accustomed to, filled us with terror and confusion. De 
Tott has not exaggerated, when he says, that, in the Levant, a 
lady, to imitate European customs, takes up an oh re in her fingers, 
and afterwards sticks it on a fork. 

At Livadia we remained the greater part of three days, and 
took the opportunity of seeing the only curiosity in the town which 
travellers are directed to notice; this is the entrance of the cave 
of Trophonius. 

Behind the town, in a chasm of the mountain shaded with groves 
of trees, there is a small stream, which falling over the rocks, 
forms a pretty cascade, and flows, a little to the east into the 
plain below. A short way from the inner recess of the chasm, 
and a few yards above the river, on the right (west) there is an 
artificial hollow in the rock. The cave at the entrance is a semi¬ 
circular arch, much resembling the mouth of an oven, and pre¬ 
serves the same form throughout its whole depth, being regularly 
excavated out of the rock, and having a surface not on the descent 
but horizontal. It is high enough to admit a person walking up- 
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right, and the depth of it may be a little more than twelve loot, 
that ascribed to it by Bausanias, whose minute description an¬ 
swers most exactly to the present appearance of the place 

But this cave was ouly the entrance by which those who went 
to consult the oracle of Trophonius approached to the interior 
cavity. The hole, through which the descent was by a ladder, 
was just big enough to admit a man’s body, but after sliding a 
short distance, the consultant was hurried downwards, with hi? 
knees to his chin, and as if drawn into a whirlpool of waters ; so 
that it is evident, that in order to practise their mysterious jug¬ 
gling, the priests must have excavated much of the inner part of 
the hill. But these interior caverns, if they still remain, have now- 
no entrance to them, except a very small hole, which there is to 
the left of the arch, may be supposed, as the Greeks aflirm it 
does, to lead into them. The inside of the cave has been black¬ 
ened by the smoke of the fires, kindled there by the women who 
wash in the river below. 

This river was anciently called the Hercyna, and of its two 
springs, which were, as they are now, in the chasm of the moun¬ 
tain at no great distance from the cave, one was named the foun- 

* In the chasm on the banks of the Ilercyna at the back of Lebadea, was a 
sacred grove, in which was the temple of Trophonius, or the Trophonian Jove; 
and a chapel of Ceres. An unfinished temple of Proserpine the Huntress, 
and Jupiter, was on the hill, and a temple of Apollo. The oracle was above 
the grove. At the entrance of the cave was a circular step of white stone, less 
than two cubits high : on this step, whose surface was a vestibule to the cave, 
were two brazen obelisks, between which was the mouth of the cave, like an oten, 
four cubits wide, eight cubits deep, it was the work of Dsedalus. The statue 
of Trophouius, personifying /Esculapius, was by Praxiteles.—Pausa. Boeotic. 
60ii, 603. 
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tain of Oblivion, and the other that of Memory. For Lethe, 
though a river in the infernal regions, was, above ground, only a 
spring : nevertheless modern poets have talked of it as a stream. 

It was one of the obligations of those who visited the cavern 
of Trophonius, to write down every thing they had seen or 
heard; but as this duty is not still in force, one would not feel 
much inclined to give a detail of its present appearance, which, 
though in form and symmetry, much the same as it must have 
been in the second century, would not call from a modern such 
encomiums as have been bestowed upon it by Pausauias The 
skill and harmony, with which, to the last degree of ingenuity, 
it teas constructed, would not save it from total neglect, were it 
not for the former repute of the unerring oracle, the last which 
was heard to utter the decrees of fate. 

On the top of the rock, above the cave, is a ruin that more 
forcibly reminds one of the latter miseries and degradation of 
Greece. This is an old castle, part of which still serves the 
Turks for a fortress, and which was built by the Catalans. 

These barbarians, called by the G reeks Amogavares, first en¬ 
tered into the service of the emperors of Constantinople, and 
Roger de Flor, who commanded a great body of them in 1303, 
was made Duke of Romania by Andronicus the elder, and after¬ 
wards created Caesar. But they were not willing to lie dismissed 
from the armies and pay of the Greeks, and seized Gallipoli, by 
which they made themselves masters of the Hellesjwnt. They 
then marched through Thrace and Macedonia, encamped for a 
year on the plains of Thessaly', then passed the straits of Thcr- 


* Btcot. page 603. 
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mopylaq and established themselves in Greece; of which they 
continued in possession for the remainder of the fourteenth cen¬ 
ter; ; when they were first partially dispersed by the Florentine 
Acciaedi, and afterwards totally expelled by the armies ot .Ma¬ 
homet the Great. The Sultan Bajazetthe First, had before been 
more lenient; he su (force! the widow of a Spanish chief, who was 
mistress of the recesses of Delphi, to retain her possessions, but 
he accepted of her daughter as a reward for his generosity. 

The independent chieftains, French and Italians, as well as the 
Spaniards, who ruled in Greece during the interval between the 
Latin and the Turkish conquests of Constantinople, filled the 
country with their strong holds, of which several vestiges yet re¬ 
main, though not entire, as at Livadia. Walter de Brienne, Duke 
of Athens and Thebes, is said to have himself had thirty castles, 
all of which, together with his dukedom, he lost in a great battle 
fought on the banks of the Boeotian Cephissus against the main 
body of the Catalans*. 

These ruins arc the only traces left in Greece of her Latin 
conquerors, who, (hough in possession of the country during 
two hundred and fifty years, failed to make the least impression 
upon the manners and customs, much less upon the disposition 
and prejudices, of their subjects. 


There is nothing of the Frank discernible in the Greeks of 
llounu’lia: notwithstanding their long c-Muioxion with the barba¬ 
rians of the west, they retain in violated those habits of living, 
and the manners which we are aceur-n-mM u. cab viriental, and 
which they did not learn front the Tin Us, hut had derived, as 


* Knollos says, the A sop us. 
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might easily be proved, from the immemorial usages of their re¬ 
motest ancestors. But of this elsewhere. 

Prom Livadia we rode to a village called Caperna, near the site 
of Chacronea. 

Chaeronca has been said by Strabo to be near Orchomenos, 
and Pausanias calls it in the neighbourhood of Lebadea, which 
has made some persons suppose it to have been in the way from 
the last-mentioned place to Thebes; but it is directly out of the 
road to the north, and at no inconsiderable distance, according 
to Grecian measurements, from each of the two cities. 

From Livadia it may be about eight of our miles. The coun¬ 
try through which the road passes, is neither hilly nor yet a 
plain, but wild and rugged, and for the most part covered with 
brown heath and low brushwood. Soon after the first view of 
the large open country, the road turns to the left, and brings the 
traveller first to the mud village of Caperna, of about thirty 
houses, in the hollow of a hill, and then to the site of Chaeronea 
itself. 

This town appears to have been situated under and upon a 
rocky hill once called Petrarchus, near the north-east foot of 
Parnassus. The sole remains at present visible are some large 
stones, six feet in length, in the ruins of a wall on the hill, and 
part of the shaft of a column, with its capital; the seats of a 
small amphitheatre, cut out of the rock, on the side of the same 
hill; in the flat below, a fountain, partly constructed of marble 
fragments, containing a few letters not decypherable; some bits 
of marble pillars just appearing above ground, and tKe ruins of 
a building of Homan brick. Meletius has copied some inscrip¬ 
tions, to be seen in his time in two churches, which are not at 
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present to be found*. Pausanias speaks of two trophies erected 
by Sylla, and of a large lion of marble, placed over the tomb of 
the Thebans who were slain in the battle against Philip. I ob¬ 
served nothing like what might be taken for an artificial tumulus 
near the place. 

Immediately before the hill Petrarchus, ta the north, is the 
fatal plain, which, commencing three or four miles beyond Ca- 
perna, from the roots of Parnassus, runs from west to east, to the 
village of Seri poo, near the site of Orchomenos, about seven 
miles distant, whence it spreads into a wider plain, more to the 
south. Opposite to Caperna, it is about two miles in breadth, a 
dead flat, with not a tree to be seen upon it, and being of so great 
an extent, forms a striking contrast for the traveller who has just 
emerged from the mountains of Phocis. No spot in the world 
can be better calculated for deciding the quarrels of nations 
There does not appear to be even a ipole-hill to impede the ma¬ 
noeuvres of hostile armies, and there is space sufficient for a 
slaughter ten times more considerable than that of the ir^riads 
who fell before the Macedonian and the Roman conquerors. 

The northern side of the plain is bounded by a chain of low 
hills, interrupted by two or three vallies. They seem to belong 
to the mountains called Acontius, which stretched from Orcho¬ 
menos sixty stadia to Paropotamii, a village five miles from Clue- 
ronea, in the vicinity of Phanote, and five stadia from the river 
Cephissus-f'y on a little hill, commanding the pass from Boeotia 

* For these, see Appendix. 

+ The Cephissus fiowed from the town of Lilxa, under Mount /Eta, in 
Phocis, one winter day’s journey, or one hundred and eighty stadia, from Del¬ 
phi ; from Liltea to Amphickea, fifty studia ; thence to Tithronum, on a plain, 
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into Phoeis. On the other side of these hills, is tiie vallev 
watered by the Cephissus; a branch of which, a small stream, 
divides the plain of Cluvroneu*. 

The day after ou: visit to the poor remains o-’ the birth-place of 
Plutarch, we left J.ivadia, and t off for Thebes, or, as it is 
pronounced by the; modern (Ireel.s, who ti,. - mostly rejected the 
old plural terminations m the names of places, Tin \a (©n'f3*). We 
sent our baggage by tla* fraighl road, but proceeded ourselves to 
Scripoo, winch touk us considerably out of our way. 

From Livadia to Scripoo, between seven and eij^nt miles, the 
road is nortb-east-by-nortb, over a flat, for the first hour close to 
Jow bills on the left, and for the last hour over part of the Clnc- 
rone in plain. Before the town ils.lf, which is a very poor one, 
inhabited by Greeks, there is a river of no great size, over which 
there is a stone bridge. It has no name at present; indeed there 
are very few streams that have any known to the country people, 


fifteen stadia; to Drymaea, twenty stadia ; Elntia, or Elatea, one hundred anil 
eighty stadia, opposite Amphickca. As far as Elatia, the course is from north 
to south*, ast, thence more easterly. Strabo adds, that from this place it flows 
near Paropotumii and Phanotc, by Chseronea, through the country of Orcho- 
mcnos and Corouea, into the lake Copa'is ; but this cannot be reconciled ivilh 
present aopearauces, if the con jectures of all travellers be at all well founded. 
Coronea ..uist have been much more to the south than the course of Uic Cephis- 
sus. All the maps of Bocotia appear to be incorrect; Thebes is jdaced too 
much to the soul!), and Grchomenos too near the lake. Co pais. 

* A small stream, formerly called Boagrius, but now Ciavrias, ris's also 
near Eilxa (Souvnla), and receiving the Cephissus, now the .Mavroncri, flows 
ou to the lake Topolias, formerly Copais. The Ciavrias, the name of the united 
streams, is often quito dry, and at other times overflows the plains.—Extracted 
from Meld ins. 
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and one is frequently provoked by having the same answer to 
all questions of. What do you call that water? “ The river,” 
(to ir9T»ft) t and by repeating the query, one has the same reply, 
“ It is called the river.” A Greek of Livadia said he had heard 
it was named Mavro-Potam, the Black River, which looks as if 
it were the stream of the Melas, “ seven stadia from Orohomenos, 
between that town and Aspledon, in the lands called Eudeeilos.” 
I did not' see enough of the country to decide whether it was the 
Cepliissus itself. 

Behind Scripoo are craggy hills, on one of which, about a mile 
off, is an old tower, one of the Latin mins. There is a certain 
persuasion in the country, that the town stands upon the site of 
Orchomenos, which, though its inhabitants lived originally more 
to the south-east in the plain, was finally obliged to retire 
before the continual encroachments of the lake Copa'is, and 
settle at the foot of the hill Acontius. Our host at Livadia, 
who is the owner of the lands in the vicinity, gave us a letter to 
Scripoo, addressed, “ To the People of the Signor Logoiheti, in 
Or come non.” There are, however, no remains at Scripoo decisive 
of the site of the ancient city. All we were taken to see, by a 
monk of the place, was a church, at a little distance to the east of 
the town. In the walls of this church are some pieces of carved 
marble, on one of which is a sepulchral inscription : 

A0ENOAX1PO2 

0 0 
API2TEA 
XAIPE 

An inscription, in very large letters, is seen on some stones 
which run round the whole of the back part of the building, or 
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the semicircle of the sanctuary, at about a foot and a half from 
the ground. It was so hidden by rubbish, which we could not 
remove, that only parts of it could be read. It seemed to record 
a grant of one of the Caesars, I think Adrian, if I recollect right; 
no doubt, however, it has frequently been copied. 

Lying on the ground, near the church door, is a marble nearly 
eight feet long, nine inches wide, and three in thickness, inscribed 
in very legible characters, with a list of the victors in the games 
given at Orchomenos in honour of the Graces, and called Chari- 
tesia*. This inscription is given in Meletius’ Geography, as well 
as that of a similar stone, formerly lying near the other, but tran¬ 
sported into England, I believe, though into whose collection I 
know not. The stone is in two pieces, but it would be very diffi¬ 
cult to remove it, as no horse would well bear the weight of either 
part, and as there is no other conveyance in the country-f-. 

Between the church and the village, there are two very large 
flat stones, forming the entrance of a hole in the side of a hillock, 
that has been filled up with earth. We were directed to consider 
these as the remains of the very ancient building called by Pau- 
sanias the Treasury of Minyas, King of the country, and grand¬ 
son of Neptune ; one of the wonders of Greece. It was arched, 
and the top was formed by a single stone, artfully adapted to the 
lateral walls, and shaped so as to be a kind of dome in minia¬ 
ture. 

There is nothing else remarkable at the modern Orchomenos, 
except a living curiosity, which is seen by most visitants. This is 
a shepherd, named Demetrius, the fattest man I ever saw, who, 

* This inscription will be noticed in tbe Appendix. 

t Yet, since writing the above, I learn that it has been carried away by an 
English traveller. 
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in the summer, passes the hottest hours of the day up to the neck 
in the neighbouring river. This practice, not only does not injure 
him, but has become by habit so necessary to him, that he de¬ 
clares he should not, without it, be able to support the rage of 
the summer sun. 

To the north and north-west of Scripoo, are low hills; to the. 
west, the plain which stretches to Caperna; to the south-west, 
south, and south-east, an uninterrupted flat, partly a green plain, 
and partly divided into corn and cotton grounds, and vineyards. 
To the east and north-east, three or four miles distant, is the lake 
once called Copa'is, from the town of Cop®, on its northern extre¬ 
mity, and now, the lake of Livadia, or, according to some maps, 
lake Topolias. 

In passing from Scripoo, to join our baggage, over the plains 
to the south for six or seven miles, we were very near being 
swamped in the bogs formed by the inundations of the lake branch¬ 
ing out into wide ditches and fens over the flat grounds. These 
inundations are ascribed by Pausanias to the violence of the south 
winds prevalent during the winter season. In summer, the 
Greeks told us, the lake itself is nearly dry. We could just dis¬ 
cern it, at a distance to the east, though with some difficulty, as 
the whole of the country was teeming, and was half hidden in a 
thick mist, the ancient characteristic of Boeotia. 

After crossing the Orchomenian plain, we got into the direct 
road from Livadia to Thebes, and turned to the left, (east by 
south): low bills were on our right; on one of them was a ruined 
tower. We passed over a rivulet, flowing round the foot of a 
little rocky knoll. 

We did not overtake our servants and baggage until after night¬ 
fall, when we found them rambling in the low hills to the right of 

\ n 2 
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the road. They had lost their way, and were firing guns by way 
of signal, which were answered by the Albanian in our company, 
and soon brought us together. 

We arrived after dark at a very poor village in the hills, called 
Mazee, belonging to the Archon Logotheti, and inhabited, as 
are most of the smaller places in this district, by Albanian pea¬ 
sants, of the class already noticed. 

Mazee is reckoned four hours distance from Livadia, in a 
direction a little to the southward of east. Tt. contains fifty huts, 
which hold much more than the usual proportion of inhabitants, 
about five hundred. Most of those whom wc. saw were females ; 
they told us that the males were scarce in that part of the country, 
and that, therefore, contrary to common custom, no woman could 
get married without bringing about a thousand piasters to her 
husband.—Accordingly, several of those whom we saw, in com¬ 
pliance with a fashion before noticed, were collecting their por¬ 
tion on their hair; and the tresses of a pretty young girl amongst 
them hung down nearly to her feet, entirely strung with paras 
from top to bottom. Yet, though in a starving condition, and 
passing, as they assured us with tears in their eyes, whole days 
without food, neither the mothers nor the daughters will strip off 
any of the ornamental coin which has been once assigned for the 
portion-money, so much does their hope of a future good over¬ 
come their feelings uf a present suffering. 

On Friday, December 22d, after travelling four hours to the 
east from Mazee, we arrived at Thebes, whose cypresses and 
moseks, rising from between the hillocks on which the town is 
built, are visible from a low hill over which the road passes 
three hours before it enters the place. With the exception of 
this hill, the whole road from Livadia to Thebes is over flat plains. 
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for we need not have digressed into the hills to the right, had we 
not been obliged to find out some village in which to pass the 
night. 

A person standing on a small hill, which is a few paces to the 
south of the modern city of Thebes, has the following view of the 
surrounding country:—From immediately beyond the town, to 
the east, the ground rises into bare, rugged inequalities, not high 
enough to be called hills, beyond which there is a plain, well cul¬ 
tivated, called the plain of Scimitari, (anciently that of Tanagra), 
bounded by the strait of the Negroponte to the cast, and to the 
south by the Attic mountains, n ,w named Ozea, and a ridge of 
mount F/latias, or Cit liter on. To the south, the ground rises by a 
gentle ascent, and then laUs into another large plain, bounded by 
Cithajron, and stretching to the south-west. Through this plain, 
as well as through that, of Scimitari, runs a river, now without a 
name, but formerly the Asopus ; the ruins of Plutaea are to be 
seen about six miles to the south-west of Thebes, near a village 
called Cocli. To the west, is the. tint plain of Thebes : and fir off, 
beyond JYivadia to the south-west, is seen the mountain Zagi.ri, 
the modern name of Helicon. To the north-west the Theban 
plain is separated from the fiats overflowed by the lake, by a stony 
hill, not very high, at seven or eight miles from tne town. In 
this direction the view is terminated by the snowy summits of 
Parnassus. To the north, and to the north-east, in winch direc¬ 
tion there is a road to the town of the iN egroponte, there is an 
uneven plain *, washed by a river that flows not far trom Thebes. 

* These should be (be nmfractus viaruni valb'sqtie inferji-cfse, which con¬ 
cealed the approach of the two thousand Roman 11 istuti until they c;: a;- close 10 
Thebes, and surprised the city. Yet Flaminius had come front I’hoc.s, and in 
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This is terminated by mountains, once called Ptoiis and Messa- 
pius. The eastern extremity of the latter is bounded by the 
strait to the north of Euripus. 

In the description of ancient Greece, every name of every 
brook, grove, and hillock, served to preserve the memory of her 
demigods and heroes, to whom her sons, as they believed, were 
indebted for their origin and their fame; thus Strabo and Pau- 
sanias. more especially, have presented us with works, no less his¬ 
torical, than geographical. It may, besides, be observed, that the 
diminutiveness of the country, which might seem to lessen its im¬ 
portance, is well concealed by their measurements; for the dis¬ 
tances which would appear nothing when reduced to our miles, 
sound very considerable when reckoned by stadia*. On the 
other hand, a person delineating the topography of modern Greece, 
is obliged to put down the ill-spelt names of miserable villages, 
badly measured, and insignificant distances, and mountains, plains, 
and rivers, without any name by which to distinguish them from 
each other; so without a map the greatest accuracy and minute- 


that direction the plain of Thebes is an uninterrupted level; nor is there to the 
north any such uneven ground within two miles of the modern town.—See Liv. 
lib. xxxiii. cap. 1. 

* The stadium of 125 Roman paces, commonly in use, contains 604 of our 
feet, besides some inches and a fraction, say 604 feet. There are 5280 feet in a 
mile, which is five less than 604 X 8|, so that to reduce the measurement by 
stadia to about our miles, wc should divide by eight and three quarters. When 
in the course of these Letters, the word mile is made use of, an English mile is 
meant. I recollect being much struck with the perseverance of that student 
who was said to walk forty stadia and back every day, for the purpose of hear¬ 
ing a philosophical lecture—it did not enter into my head, that this was only 
nine miles and a little more than a furlong. 
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ness in the account of the traveller is likely to cause a confusion 
in the head of the reader, who may after smile, at hearing so 
much about such trifling journies *. 

A man might very easily, at a moderate pace, ride from Livadia 
to Thebes and back again between breakfast and dinner, particu¬ 
larly as he would not have a single object to detain him by the 
way; and the tour of all Boeotia might certainly be made in two 
days without baggage. The diminutiveness of these classical 
countries will appear more striking, when we come into the vici¬ 
nity of Athens. 

Boeotia is singularly destitute of any marked remains of anti¬ 
quity, consequently the modern traveller has but little to assist 
his conjectures. A short extract, however, from ancient geo¬ 
graphers, may be of some little service, and shall be subjoined to 
my next Letter. 

* And even in the case of a traveller adding a map to his book, some mis¬ 
takes may arise. Mr. Barbie du Bocage says, that he cannot reconcile Whe- 
ler’s charts of Pliocis and Boeotia with the journal of that author. 
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Thebes—its Modern Insignificance—The Tom—The Fountain 
Dirce—The *Rum of Pindar s House—The Ismenus—The 
Fountain of Mars—Tomb of St. Luke of St iris—An Inscrip¬ 
tion—Departure from Thebes—Route towards Athens—The 
Village Scourta—Passage of Mount Parties—Ruins of 
Phyle — Prospect, of Athens—Town of Casha—Entrance into 
the Plain of Athens—Arrival at Athens. 


THEBES has been, in a manner, blotted out of the 
page of history since the last battle of Chaeronea between Sylla 
and Taxilus. In the time of Strabo it had the appearance of a 
village, which was the case with all the other Boeotian cities, ex¬ 
cept Tanagra and Thespia?. Onchestus, Haliartus, Coronea, and 
other towns, once of considerable magnitude, were almost in 
ruins, and hastening fast to decay. In the second century, the 
whole of the lower town, except the temples of Thebes, had 
fallen to the ground, and the citadel alone, no longer called Cad- 
mea but Thebes, now continued to be inhabited. It never 
appears to have recovered its importance under the Emperors, 
though it must have been of some size; for, in the year 1173, it 
contained two thousand of the Jewish nation only, who were the 
best workers in silk and purple of any in Greece, and had amongst 
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them some of the most learned rabbins of the age*. At the Latin 
conquest, being, as well as Athens and Argo3, totally incapable 
of making the least resistance, it was attached to the territory of 
Attica, and ruled by a follower of Boniface, Marquis of Mont¬ 
serrat, one Otho de la llocbe, a Burgundian, who had the title of 
Duke of Athens, and Grand Signor, or Sieur of Thebes. But it 
was for a short time separated from the other stately the will of the 
Florentine Acciajuoli, who gave his Athenian dukedom to the 
Venetians, but left Thebes to his illegitimate son Francos. This 
prince, by the expulsion of the Venetians, soon reunited the prin¬ 
cipalities, and they continued in the same hands until the final 
establishment of the Turks in Greece, when the liberties of Thebes, 
it she might then be called tree, had the fortune to survive, for a 
short time, those of her ancient rival; for the last of the Acciajuoli 

* Voyage du Benjamin, filsdc Jonas, p. 9. 


The following Note contains a short summary of the topography of part of 
Bocotia, collected from ancient geographers and modern travellers, independent 
of the remarks of Mcletius, which are given by themselves, as they do not coin¬ 
cide with the observation made by the actual surveys of Whelcr, Chandler, and 
other writers. 

Tanagra was fifty stadia from the strait of Euboea, under a hill called 
Ccrycius ; mention will be made of it elsewhere. Thespiae was situated under 
Helicon ; forty stadia higher up was Ascra, the birth-place of Ilesiod; on He¬ 
licon was the grove of the Muses, whose statues, as well as those of the early 
Greek poets, were removed thence by Constantine the Great; on the left hand 
of this was the fountain Aganippe; Hippocrcnc was twenty stadia farther up 
the mountain. In the confines of the Thespian territory, was the village 
Hcdonacum, and the fountain in which Narcissus gazed. The sea-port of 
Thespiae was Creusa, now called the port of St. Basilio ; the town of St. Ba- 
silio itself is near the site of Thespiae, about an hour from the sea. Travelling 
from this place to Thebes, Sir George Whelcr saw ruins called, as usual, 

O O 
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was suffered to remain Lord of Boeotia, after he had lost Athens, 
but was carried off in the same year, 1455, by the command of 
Mahomet the Great. Since that period, though occasionally ha¬ 
rassed by the incursions of the Franks for some time in posses¬ 
sion of Euboea, the Theban territory has remained in subjection 
to the Sultan, who governs it by an Aga, called by the Greeks a 
Waiwode: it is,* however, considered as attached to the pashalik 
of the Negropoute. 

. Thebes is a very poor town, containing about five hundred 
houses, mostly of wood, and inhabited chiefly by Turks. It has 
two moscks and four churches. We slept two nights in the 
town, and were lodged in the house of a Greek bishop. There 
i$i nothing worthy of-notice in this place; though a public clock, 
certainly without a rival in this part of Turkey, is considered by 


Palaeo-castro, and supposed by Chandler to lie Haliartus. Beyond the har¬ 
bour of St. Basilio is that of Livadosfro, to the cast, which gives the name to 
the deep recess formed by the promontory once called Olmise. Near Livados- 
tro, at a spot called Castri, are the ruins of Thisbe, a town eighty stadia from 
Bulis, on the confines of Phocis and Boeotia. To the westward of Livadostro, 
a high rock juts into the sea, beyond which is the harbour and town of Cacos, 
onceTypba: near this are the roofs of Helicon, or Zagari. Four miles to 
the west of Castri, and five or six from Cacos, Whclcr found ruins, which 
Chandler supposes to be on the site of Coronea. 

The cities in the neighbourhood of the lake Copa'is, or Cephissus, were 
Acnepbia, Phoenicia or Medcon, Onchcstus, Haliartus, Ocalea, Alulcomeme, 
Tilphosiiim, and Coronea.—Acrxpliia, or Acroephium, was behind the moun¬ 
tain Pious, which was at the back (uorth-east) of the field called Tenericus, 
and the lake Copa'is: Onchcstus was on a hill towards the territory of liali- 
artus, the Campus Tcnericus, and the lake, fifteen stadia from the mountain 
called Sphinx : it was the seat of the Amphictyonic assembly. Near it was 
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the people of the place, and pointed oat to travellers, as a great 
curiosity. The bishop directed us to visit the fountain of Dirce, 
and the ruins of Pindar’s house, and an old Greek church. I ac¬ 
cordingly walked about a quarter of a mile to the south-east of the 
town, keeping by the side of a ravin, through which runs a very small 
stream, which Wheler calls the Ismenus. Coming to a chasm in an 
eminence from which the stream flowed, I there found a fountain, 
which has been dammed up so as to make it twenty feet in length, 
ten in breadth, and five deep in the middle, where there is the shaft, 
about a foot high, of a small marble pillar. The water was tepid, 
as I found by bathing in it. To the left of the fountain, in a 
sort of quarry, were fragments of some building buried in the 
earth, and these, say the Greeks of Thebes, are the remains of 
Pindar’s house. Some traveller, I presume, has told them this. 


a town called Medeon, on the liill Phoenicius, and one hundred and forty 
stadia from a place of the same name on the Crissasan gulf. Haliartus was on 
a narrow spot, between the mountain and the lake Copai's, near the rivers 
Per'ness us and Olmicus, flowing from Helicon, and a reedy lake. At Huli- 
artus was (lie tomb of lysander; fifty stadia (north-cast) of Haliartus was 
Mount Tilphosium ; Ocalea was thirty stadia from Haliartus—the small rivet 
Lopliis flowed through its territory; Alalcomcnae was thirty stadia from Ocalea, 
near or upon Mount Tilphosium ; Coronca was situated on a high spot neat 
Helicon, not far from Lebadcn, forty stadia from Mouut Libethrius, and twenty 
stadia from Mount Lnphystium, from which ran the river Phalarus into the Co- 
pa'is. It seems that the hills, in which is the village of Mazee, must be part of 
Mount Libethrius; and that somewhere on the right hand of the road from 
Liviu'ia to that place, one might look for the site of Coronca: Haliartus may 
have been on the left in the plain farther on than Mazcc. The low hill, three 
hours from Thebes, appears in the position of the mountain of the Sphinx ; 
and on a rocky eminence, at no great distance from the west, one might expect 
to see some vestiges of Onchestus. The plain at the foot of this hill, to the 
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on the authority of Pausanias, who says, that “ after passing the 
river called Dirce, are the ruins of Pindar’s housebut the water 
of Dirce w as more to the west, near the gates Neitis and Electris, 
and if the stream in the ravin be the Ismenus, which it must in¬ 
deed appear to be, the fountain would be that which the above 
author mentions to have been sacred to Mars. A considerable 
hillock to the right, just beyond the suburbs of the town, seems 
to strengthen the conj» clure, and to correspond to that which was 
to the right of the gate liomolis, opposite the Ismenus, and dedi¬ 
cated to the Ismeman Apollo. 

The stream of the river has been much diminished, by the 
means taken to make part of its waters flow in an artificial channel, 
for the sake of turning an overshot-mill about a hundred paces 
below the fountain. Wo stepped across it with ease, and, had 


south, now part of the great plain of Thebes, may have been the Campus Tc- 
ucricus, or portion of Tuicrus, where was a large temple of Hercules Hippo- 
dotus; to the left (south) of this must have been the site of the grove of the 
Cahirian Ceres and the Cabiri, twenty-five stadia from the gate of Thebes, 
called Neitis, by the way which led perhaps a little to the southward of west : 
fifty stadia to the left (south-west) of the Cahirian grove was Thespis ; at the 
gate Neitis was the tomb of Menaeccus, where the battle between Polynices and 
Etcoeles was fought, in the pari of the city called Sytnui Anligones. The 
gate that led towards Plataca was called Electris; it must have been, therefore, 
next on that side to the gate Neitis, and looking about to south-west by south ; 
between the position of these two gates (here is a high hillock. One may also 
pretty well ascertain the position of the gate Prsetis ; for the road to it led to 
Chalcis, that is about to the north-east. This would be the quarter for the an¬ 
tiquarian to commence his researches; for here was the theatre, the temple of 
Bacchus, the tombs of Zclhus and Amphion, the stadium, and (to the right of 
the stadium) the hippodrome, in which was the tomb of Pindar. On the whole 
of the road to Chalcis there were monuments, temples, and the remains of ancient 
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we walked through it, should not have been w’et above the 
ancles. 

Returning from the fountain, I was conducted to the remains 
of a Greek church, on an eminence not far from the left bank of 
the rivulet, and a little distance from the suburbs of the town. 
This church was in a very dilapidated stale; it had no door, and 
the roof was in parts uncovered, yet it contained a treasure, to 
which I should be almost afraid that the Greeks of Thebes cannot 
well substantiate their claim. This was a stone sarcophagus ot' 
considerable, dimensions, not under ground, but in the nave of the 
church, covered with a massy slab of marble, and supposed to 
contain the precious remains of St. Luke, the Saint of Stiris. 


cities. In this line, the sepulchre of Mcnalippus; the three large stones denoting 
the grave of Tydcus; the sepulchres of the sons of (Edipus; thence, fifteen 
stadia, the tomb of Tiresias ; seven stadia to the left of a village called Teu- 
messus, the ruins of Glissas, under a mount (Hypaton), and near the river 
Thi-nno.lon ; the ruins of tlarmatos and Mycalessus were also visible from the 
road; the plain under Mount Hypaton was called the Ionian, and belonged to 
the Thebans. 

All the aid which Melctius affords towards understanding the comparative 
topography of Hocolia is, that Mount Cytlision is now called Elatias; Mount 
Helicon, Likoua or Palscovoona; Thespiai, which once had a bishop, Kakosi, 
forty miles to the south of Thebes, where there are some massy ruins.of ancient 
walls, and the following inscriptions : 

. .. . ov Aaxixov n<*p$»xo» T’Vorm to B : M* 

OoAttioj Bpap^xf EVipssviowof piAoxaiurap, *ct\ 01 Yisl auTou 

OjAthoj Aupcoo-^buf, O^uAmof Kpxruv y xai at S’uyjcripif OCx-nix E.Vepiis, 

0’uA7ri’« Bpop^iAAa, ’ex ruv \Siwv. ....... 

On another stone: 
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Yet though the principal hones of the glory of Hellas were care¬ 
fully preserved on the spot which had been the scene of his sanc¬ 
tity and mortification, all his relics were not confined to one tomb. 
The monastery of St. Laura, on Mount Athos, possessed a portion 
of St. Luke; and the same blessing may, perhaps, have been 
granted to the more neighbouring sanctuary at Thebes. 

Whatever may be the justice of its pretensions, the holy coffin 
is regarded with great reverence. In a hole which has been 
scooped out under the projecting cornice of the slab, there is a 
lamp, which it is the duty of a monk to keep perpetually burning, 
but which was not lighted when I saw it. The powder from the 
marble is considered to possess potent medicinal qualities, espe¬ 
cially in affections of the eyes; and our Albanian Vasiliy, after 
crossing himself most devoutly, scraped off' a quantity of it into 
his tobacco-box. 

There is a large marble pillar, without either base or capital. 


Creusa, the port of Thespise, Saranti—Thisbe, Gianiki—Siphce, Livados* 
tro—Coron<5a, the scat of a Bishop under the Archbishop of Athens; Kantari, 
on a bill, with a very few remains, except some inscribed stones to be seen in a 
couple of Greek churches near the spot. On one: 

IIerrAtov Ai'Aiod A'ipiwov i| BovXx xai 9 Arpiof. 

On another: ©ton A’Jjuaidv ?! Bou\?! x«» 0 A rpos (7nx«Xoujucrajux>— and very 
many with the x&~pt. 

Alalcomenat, between Coronla and Haliartus, is now Emcnae--Haliartus, Pa- 
Iseopanagia or Tridoueni—Plataea, Cocli—Elcutherae, Petroycraki—Scolus, be¬ 
tween Cocli and Thebes—Oropus, Oropo—Odium, Delis—Aulis, Carababa_ 

Anthedon l under Mount Mcssapins, J.ukisi—Larymnx, Lames (here arc some 
purgative springs, which the people of the country drink twice a year, in May 
and August, and are sometimes cured, sometimes killed, says Mcletius)—Alx, 
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wedged into the wall of the church; and another ruined edifice of 
the same kind, a little distance from the church of St. Luke, con¬ 
tains some pieces of carved marble, parts of pillars, broken capi¬ 
tals, and plain stones, inscribed in characters not intelligible, 
except, perhaps, they could be taken down from their present 
position. Part of an inscription I read was Latin, and of a 
modern date. 

The Greeks have done a service to antiquarians, by heaping up 
into the composition of their churches all portable remains, not 
however so much, it must be owned, from a knowledge of their 
value, as from a preference of the materials, and the size of the 
marbles of which they arc generally composed. 

Our Creek bishop showed me a flat piece of marble in his 


dividing Bceotia and Locris ; IFagios Joannes ho Thcologos, under the village 
of Mallcsinsc. This is in a district called Talandios ; and in a church dedi¬ 
cated to St. G'eorgc, is an inscription (given in the Appendix), pointing out 
that the spot was anciently the sacred portion of Asclepius. Potnix; some 
ruins a little more than a mile from Thebes, on (he road towards the Negro- 
ponte-—Teumessus; ruins farther on in the same line—Glisas; ruins on a bill 
about a mile beyond Teumessus—Tanagra, Tenagrn—The river Lophis is that 
which flows to Kanavari, near Thebes—The Melas, the Mavropotamo, near Scri- 
poo. The modern geographer here, as well as in other places, nppears to have 
given some scope to conjecture in this survey, and in the Course of his detail 
now and then contradicts himself, for example, Peiroyeraki is here si id to be on 
the site of Eleutherre ; in tracing the Megaris, it is made (and properly) to be 
(F.noe. He says, in the chapter from which these extracls are made, that 
Athens is fifty miles from Thebes; and in bis description of Attica, that Thebes 
is forty miles from Athens. I suspect him to have taken but little trains t«* assist 
his topography by personal experience, but rather to have followed ancient 
authorities; for he calls Oropus forty-four miles from Athens, a blunder copied 
from the Autoninc Itinerary, it not being above twenty-four. 
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court-yard, a foot and a half long and half a foot wide, containing 
an inscription, which 1 copied as far as the letters were legible, but 
the greater part of them had been worn away by the service to 
which the marble had been put: when 1 saw it, it was lying under 
the pump, half covered with mortar, the mixing of which was the 
use to which it had latterly been applied, and would have been so 
had it contained an ode of Pindar’s. 

We had some difficulty in procuring horses at Thebes, as we 
were not provided with a travelling firman from the Porte, and as 
we had now left the dominions of our patron Ali, and were in the 
territory of Bekir, Pasha of the Negroponte. However, we at 
last accomplished this point, and set out late in the day for 
Athens. 

The road took us across the rivulet in the ravin, and near the 
tepid fountain, which we left to the right, and proceeded for two 
hours over a plain to the south-east, well cultivated, but without 
a single tree. We then crossed the Asopus, a small stream, at a 
bridge called Metropolita, in a situation near about the site of 
Erythrae, whence the troops of Mardonius were encamped, along 
the banks of the river, as far as Hysiaj, on the confines of the 
Plataean territory, and near which the- Greek forces were also 
stationed when Masistius was killed by the Athenian horse*. 
We here found ourselves at once in another kind of country; for 
the soil, which had been before rich and deep, was now rocky and 
light, and we began to scale low stony hills, going to the south- 
south-east for three hours. We passed a small marshy plain, and 
then ascended a zig-zag path on a rock, which is a low ridge of 


* Herod. Calliope, cap. xxii. et seq. 
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Mount Elatias, or Cithaeron. When we got to the top we had 
the ruins of a small tower on a crag to our left. Descending a 
little, we came at once upon a green plain, about four miles in 
length and two in breadth, running from west to east. On enter¬ 
ing this plain, we left on our right hand a small village, with a 
church of some size, and proceeded eastward for an hour, when we 
arrived at a most miserable and half-deserted village, called 
Scourta. 

Hero we passed our Christmas Eve, in the worst hovel of which 
we had ever been inmates. The cows and pigs occupied the lower* 
part of the chamber, where there were racks and mangers, and 
other appurtenances of a stable, and we were put in possession of 
the upper quarter. We were almost suffocated with the smoke, a 
common calamity in Greek cottages, in which the fire is generally 
made in the middle of the room, and the roof, having no aper¬ 
ture, was covered with large flakes of soot, that sometimes show¬ 
ered down upon us during the night. 

The next day we crossed the plain, which has here and there a 
vineyard, and continued in a southern direction for an hour, until 
we came into some pine woods, on the side of hills that terminate 
the plain to the east as well as to the south, and which are a part 
of the Attic mountain once called Parnes, but now having dif¬ 
ferent names in different ranges—-here it is called Casha. The 
path was very bad indeed, up rugged ascents, through woods of 
pine, not thick, but covering the whole mountain as far as we 
could see before us. Depending from the boughs of the pines, 
and stretching across from tree to tree so as to obstruct our 
passage, were the pods, thrice as big as a turkey s egg, and the 
thick webs of a chrysalis, whose moth must be far larger than any 

pp 
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of thosO in 6ur country. We now went more to the south-south¬ 
east, still amongst hills, and generally upon the ascent. We 
Once caught a view, from the summit of a precipice, of the strait 
of the Negroponte. We passed over a part of the path called 
** Kake Scnla," or the Bad Steps, where it leads over some, 
large slippery stones on the ledge of a rock to the left, and has a 
little wall to the right, which is not high enough to prevent a 
horse from falling over into a torrent that rolls beneath the preci¬ 
pice. Kake Scala is not wide enough for more than one horse to 
pass at a time, and the rider generally chuses to dismount—it 
lasts about fifty paces. 

At half after two, having been travelling very slowly for four 
hours, just as we had got to the summit of the mountain overlook¬ 
ing a deep glen, one of our guides called out, “ Affendi, AfFendi, 
to chorio,” Sir, Sir, the town! • This word chorio we had so 
often heard applied to the villages on our route, that we were not 
a little surprised, upon looking up, to see in a plain at a great 
distance before us, a large town rising round an eminence, on 
which we could also discern some buildings, and beyond this 
town, the sea. 

This was our first view of Athens; and you, my friend, who 
by this time will not think me apt to fly into frequent raptures, you 
will yet give me credit for feeling some little enthusiasm at the 
sight of such an object. On a rugged rock, rising abruptly on our 
right, were the remains of ancient walls, composed of massy 
stones, and encompassing the summit of the hill. These cannot 
hut be the ruins of Phyle *, a fortress commanding one of the 

* Phyle was a strong fortress, one hundred stadia from Athens, belong¬ 
ing to the tribe of iEnis.—Xenop. lib. ii. de Rcb. Gr. c. 8. Note to Cor- 
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passes from Boeotia into Attica, and famous for having been the 
resort of those Athenians who destroyed the thirty tyrants. Hut’ 
not Thrasybulus himself oould from these hills have surveyed his 
own Athens, the object of all his patriotic efforts, with more ar¬ 
dour and affection, mixed with a not unpleasing melancholy, than 
were felt by him who is now employed upon this imperlect re¬ 
lation, 

The ruins are now called Bigla Castro, or the Watch-tower. 

From this spot we began to descend, and soon lost sight of 
Athens in the windings of the hills, which now became more 
steep, and clothed with thicker woods. Our road was a zig-zag 
rocky path, along the side of a precipice, overhanging a deep ra¬ 
vin, on the other side of which was a str-eam flowing through an 
artificial channel cut out of the rock,, or a kind of half-natural 
aqueduct. Pescending an hour and a half, we came by four 
o’clock to the Greek town of, Casha, where the houses were of 
stone, and well built, and where we had been recommended to 
pass the night, if we could get so far from Thebes the first day. 

After leaving Casha, we went eastward through some olive- 
groves, where is a monastery, and passed by a gentle slope into 
the plain ot Athens, which, however, we did not again see until 
. we had turned round a low hill, when it rose before us to the 
south, and distinctly showed us its citadel, and another hill near 
it, with what appeared a tower ou its summit. The new r object 
was the Museum and the tomb of Philopappus. 


not. Ncp. Life of Thrasyb. It is noticed by Strabo, p. 3 90, edit. Xyland, 
as.one of the places in Attica worthy of mention, from (he memory of the trans¬ 
action alluded to above. 
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The plain, after the wild unpeopled regions through which we 
had passed, appeared highly cultivated, and it was of considerable 
extent, with a belt of olive-groves running from the extremity of 
it behind us as far as the eye could reach towards the city and 
the sea. It was, besides, intersected with several broad, well- 
beaten roads, and every thing seemed to announce that we had 
passed into some more favoured country, saved, by a happy ex¬ 
ception, from the desolation of surrounding tyranny. Vineyards 
and corn-grounds, green even in this season, were on both sides of 
us, and from these the peasants were returning in long trains after 
their winter labours, and wished us good evening as we passed. 

In something more than two hours from Casha, we entered the 
olive-groves, and crossing a bridge over a river, the Attic Cephis- 
sus, traversed them obliquely for an hour, when we came again 
into the open plain. In one hour more, travelling on the same 
fine road, we arrived at the city walls, and passed under one of 
the arched gateways into the open space before the town. A few 
minutes brought us into Athens, at half after eight in the evening 
of Christmas day, 1809, and we proceeded immediately to the 
house where our countrymen are usually lodged, and where we 
4ound an English traveller to congratulate ns on our arrival. 
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Athens—its Situation — Appearance—present Inhabitants—Short 
Notice of its Modem History. 


MUCH greater hardships and perils than it can be 
the lot of any traveller in European Turkey to undergo, would be 
at once recompensed and forgotten on arriving at Athens—you 
there perceive an agreeable change in the aspect of all around 
you; the Turk, subdued either by the superior spirit of his sub¬ 
jects, or by the happy influence of a more genial climate, appears 
to have lost his ferocity, to have conformed to the soil, and to 
have put on a new character, ornamented by the virtues of hu¬ 
manity, kindness, and an easy affability, to which he attains in no 
other quarter of the Mahometan world. After having, in the 
course of your journey, been constantly on your guard against the 
outlaws of the land or sea, you feel that you may throw aside all 
unpleasant apprehensions, and, free from the cumbrous attend¬ 
ance of soldiers and servants, indulge in the contemplation of 
Athens, not, indeed, such as she was, hut venerable from the 
recollection of her former renown, and still possessed of many ob¬ 
jects worthy of admiration*. 

* Athcnas plenas quidem et ipsas vctuslalc farore, multa famen visenda ha- 
bentes. These expressions, the encomiums of Livy, may be applied, even now, 
to modern Athens. 
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Were there no other vestiges of the ancient world than those to 
be seen at this day at Athens, there would still be sufficient cause 
left to justify the common admiration entertained for the genius 
of the Greeks. If the contemplation of the productions of anti¬ 
quity, such as they are seen in the galleries of princes, or the 
cabinets of the curious, affords so pure a delight, how much more 
gratifying must it be to behold the stupendous monuments of the 
magnificence of Pericles and the skill of Phidias, still standing on 
the very spots on which they were originally fixed, by the united 
taste of the statesman and the artist. These noble master¬ 
pieces stili retain their grandeur and their grace, and towering from 
amidst their own ruins, and the miserable mansions of barbarians, 
present a grand, but melancholy spectacle, where you behold, 
not only the final effects, but the successive progress of devasta¬ 
tion, and, at one rapid glance, peruse the history of a thousand 
ages. 

You must be already so well acquainted with the antiquities of 
this city, from examining the designs of modern artists, and the 
exact descriptions of celebrated travellers, who, from the days of 
Noin tel and Wheler up to this period, have laboured to acquaint 
the world with the ancient remains to be seen on the spot, that 
you will hardly require from me a particular detail of the wonders 
of modern Athens; but as the desolations of time, and, of late 
years, the spoliatory taste of some amateurs, have caused many 
decays and dilapidations, 1 shall, in a cursory manner, and per¬ 
haps with less precision than the subject demands, attempt to 
notice the present appearance of the Athenian remains. 

But before 1 proceed to these particulars, let mu describe some 
circumstances attendant on our residence in the place, and take 
a .view of the present state of the town itself. 
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During our stay at Athens, we occupied two houses, separated 
from each other only by a single wall, and through this we opened 
a door-way. One of them belongs to a Greek lady, whose 
name is Theodora Macri, the daughter of the late English Vice- 
Consul, (for we are represented at Athens), and who has to show 
many letters of recommendation, left in her hands by several 
English travellers. Her lodgings consisted of a sitting-room 
and two bed-rooms, opening into a court-yard where there were 
live or six lemon-trees, from which, during our residence in the 
place, was plucked the fruit that seasoned the pilaf, and other 
national dishes served up at our frugal table. The site of this- 
house is easily distinguished at a distance, as there is a tall flag- 
stall' rising from the yard; ami on this the English Ensign, in 
the time of the late Vice-consul, used to be displayed. The 
person at present holding that sinecure is a Greek, whose name, 
like that of our host at Livadia, is Logotheti. lie, of course, 
called upon us on our arrival, and, together with Mr. Lusieri, 
Lord Elgin’s agent, attended us on a visit, always customary, to 
the Waiwode, the Turkish Governor of the town, whom we found 
a well-mannered man, with more information than is usually pos¬ 
sessed by those of his nation, and who, having served with our 
forces in the Egyptian wars, was somewhat partial to our country¬ 
men—his name and title were Suleyman Aga. 

Mr. Lusieri, the only one remaining of the six artists settled 
during three years by my Lord Elgin at Athens, contributed to 
render our residence more agreeable; and the same attentions 
were paid to us by Mr. Fauvel, the French Consul, well known to 
the public as the coadjutor of Mr. louche rot, and gratefully re¬ 
membered, 1 believe, by every traveller, who, tor these twenty 
years past, has visited this part of the Levant. 
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It was, however, during our stay in the place, to be lamented, 
that a war more than civil, was raging on the subject of my Lord 
Elgin’s pursuits in Greece, and had enlisted all the Frank settlers 
and the principal Greeks on one or the other side of the contro¬ 
versy. The factions of Athens were renewed. 

A few days after our visit to the Governor of the town, we pre¬ 
pared for an inspection of the. Acropolis, by sending the usual 
present of tea and sugar to the Turk who has the command of 
the fortress erected on that hill, and who is now called the Disdar. 
The gates of this citadel have of late been shut upon all those who 
do not settle this important preliminary; and the Disdar has, not 
unfrequently, exacted a present previous to every visit; an extor¬ 
tion justly complained of to me by a French Gentleman, who 
averred, that it had put a stop to the researches of many inge¬ 
nious travellers, that could not afford such repeated demands upon 
their purses. 

•Before these particulars were adjusted, we took every oppor¬ 
tunity of surveying the modern town. 

Athens is placed at the foot of the rock of the citadel, as re¬ 
presented in the annexed picture, which is exceedingly correct in 
every particular, and must serve better to give an idea of its situa¬ 
tion and appearance than the most minute and animated descrip¬ 
tion. The view is taken from the foot of a craggy hill, once 
called Anchesmus, on which was formerly a small temple of Ju¬ 
piter, and where there is now a chapel dedicated to St. George. 
It is about three quarters of a mile from the walls of the city, 
in a north-easterly direction from the Acropolis. There are no 
houses to the back or south of the citadel, which included the 
Ceramicus within the walls (a populous quarter of ancient Athens), 
but on every other side the city stretches into the plain, and more 
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particularly to the north and north-west. It was in modem 
times so subject to the incursions of pirates and robbers, that it 
has been surrounded with a wall, about ten feet high, with aper¬ 
tures for the use of musquetry. These walls, about forty years 
ago, were enlarged and repaired, and now comprehend a much 
wider space than when Chandler wrote, taking in two antiquities, 
the temple of Theseus and the arch of Adrian, not included in 
their circuit, according to the plan which he has given of the 
city. The gateways to the wall, six in number, were formerly 
always closed at night, but the gates are now removed. The 
open space between the walls and the city, one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred yards in breadth, is laid out in corn-grounds, and 
there are gardens attached to most of the principal houses. I 
walked round these walls at a brisk pace in forty-seven minutes— 
a circumstance which conveys an idea of the ske of their circum¬ 
ference, and of the city itself. 

The number of houses in Athens is supposed to be between 
twelve and thirteen hundred; of these, about four hundred are 
inhabited by Turks, the remainder by Creeks and Albanians, the 
latter of whom occupy about three hundred houses. There are 
also seven or eight Frank families, under the protection of the 
French Consul. None of the houses are well b^ilt, nor so com¬ 
modious as those of the better sort of Greeks at Ioannina or 
Livadia; and the streets are all of them narrow and irregular, a 
peculiarity remarked in ancient Athens, even during the days of 
her splendour*. In many of the lanes there is a raised cause¬ 
way on both sides, so broad as to contract the middle of the 


* By Dicearcbus, who wrote a sbort time after the death of Alexander. 

n 
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street into a kind of dirty gutter. The bazar is at a little dis¬ 
tance from the foot of the hill, and is far from well furnished, 
but has several coffee-houses, which at all times are crowded by 
the more lazy of the Turks, amusing themselves with drafts and 
chess. 11 is formed by one street, rather wider than usual, in¬ 
tersecting another at right angles; and a little above where the 
two meet, is an ornamented fountain, the principal one in the 
town, supplied by a stream, which is brought in artificial channels 
or stone gutters, from a reservoir under Mount Hymettus, at 
about a mile and a half distance. The water found in the wells be¬ 
longing to the town is generally brackish; lukewarm in winter, 
but cold iu summer. 

The house of the Waiwode is of the poorer sort, though the 
entrance to it would become a palace, as it is between the co¬ 
lumns of that antiquity distinguished by the name of the Doric 
Portico. That of the Archbishop is the best in the town, con¬ 
taining within its precincts a spacious yard and garden.—There 
are only four principal mosp.ks with minarets in the city, although 
there are eleven places of worship for the Turks. The number 
of Christian churches is out of all proportion to the G reek popu¬ 
lation; thirty-six are constantly open, and have service con¬ 
stantly perform^ in them; but, reckoning the chapels which 
are shut except on the days of their peculiar saints, there are 
nearly two hundred consecrated buildings in Athens. The me¬ 
tropolitan church, called the Catholicon, is the only one of these 
that can be accounted handsome, and the temples, neither of the 
Mahometans nor the Christians, add any thing to the appear¬ 
ance of the town. 

The Greeks of Athens are, as has been remarked, less op- 
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pressed by the tyranny of the Turks than those of any other 
part of the empire; and, notwithstanding the lamentation of 
some classical philanthropists, who have deplored that a people 
unconquered by Xerxes, should become the portion of an ^Ethio¬ 
pian eunuch, the Athenians have been benefited by the resolu¬ 
tion, which they adopted about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, of putting themselves under the protection of the Kislar 
Aga, by paying a voluntary tribute of thirty thousand crowns 
to that officer; for the Waiwodes appointed since that period, 
have felt themselves so much dependent upon the good-will of 
their subjects, who, by a sacrifice of pari? of their wealth, have 
it in their power to remove him, that they have generally treated 
tliem with justice and lenity. The Greeks have, indeed, more 
than once revolted, and expelled their governor; and, in one in¬ 
stance, they drove an unpopular master into the Acropolis, be¬ 
sieged him in that fortress, and, lastly, cut him to pieces on en¬ 
deavouring to make his escape. 

About fifteen years before our time, a Waiwode, by name 
Hadji Ali Chaseki, presumed to treat them with great rigour, 
and to extort from them large sums, part of which he employed 
in buying a great extent of olive-groves, and in the erection of a 
magnificent kiosk, surrounded with spacious gardens, which are 
still seen near the site of the Academy. After repeated and un¬ 
availing complaints (for Ali was befriended by the chief Archon 
of the city), nearly half of the inhabitants of Athens retired into 
the villages, where (like the seceders on the Aventine mount) they 
continued for three years, until the tyrant was removed, at first 
to Rhodes, and then to Constantinople, where he lost his head. 
Many of the Athenians at this day are as familiar with the Alba- 

Qq 2 
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nian language as with their own; an acquirement to be referred 
to the period of their voluntary exile amongst the peasants of At¬ 
tica, nearly the whole of whom are Albanian colonists. 

The government of the Waiwode continues nominally only for 
one year, but frequently lasts nine or ten, according to the satis¬ 
faction expressed by his subjects. He interferes but little with the 
management of the Christians, and generally contents himself 
with the receipt of the tribute which is collected by the Codja- 
bashees or Archons—the immediate rulers, and, it should seem, 
the oppressors of the Greeks. The Archons have been, until 
lately, eight in numbe*; they are at present only five, whose 
names, not quite so agreeable to the ear as the Cleons or Phor- 
mios of antiquity, are Stavros-to-maras, Nicolettos, Capitana- 
chis, Zingaras, and Zakarichas; another person, by name Logo- 
theti, the friend of Hadji Ali, was formerly an Archon, but be¬ 
ing now considered English Vice-Consul, no longer holds that 
station. There are six secretaries attached to the Archons; but 
I did not learn that the whole of these rulers ever assemble at 
any stated time, or have any regular system, for the transaction 
of business. 

The regular tax transmitted from Attica to the Porte, is be¬ 
tween seven hundred and seven hundred and fifty purses (three 
hundred and seventy-five thousand and three hundred and fifty 
thousand piasters); but the Codja-bashees, under various pre¬ 
tences, exact as many as fifteen hundred purses; and as they 
never give any account to the people of the manner in which their 
money has been disposed, do not fail to enrich themselves by the 
surplus amount. Threats, and sometimes punishments, are em¬ 
ployed to wring from the peasants their hard-earned pittance; 
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and such is the oppressive weight of the tyranny, that the mur¬ 
murs of the commonalty have frequently broken out into open 
complaints, and even a complete revolution, involving the destruc¬ 
tion of the Archons; and an establishment of a better order of 
things, has been meditated by the more daring and ambitious 
amongst the oppressed. An unfortunate malcontent, who, in 
fond recollection of better days, has given to his three sons the 
names of Miltiades, Themistocles, and Alcibiades, talked to me 
of this glorious project (™ x«ao ‘^The Turks,” said he, 

“ will be on our side, if we get the better; but, alas! the 
influence of money is all-powerful; and Demosthenes himself, 
were he alive, and (like me) without a para, would not have a 
single listener.” He added besides, that their priests, a powerful 
body, would espouse the cause of their Codja-bashees. 

The Archbishop of Athens, whose ecclesiastical dominion ex¬ 
tends over Bceotia, and even into some parts of the Peloponesus, 
exercises an absolute authority over the whole of the clergy of his 
see, and has a prison near his house for the confinement of offen¬ 
ders, whom he may punish with the bastinade, or in any degree 
short of death. His place is purchased of the Patriarch, and is 
consequently the object of many intrigues, which not unfrequently 
terminate in the expulsion of the incumbent, and the election of 
another archbishop. Popular clamour has also sometimes dis¬ 
placed such of these priests as have exceeded the usual bounds of 
extortion*: 

* I read, in the Life of Melctius, prefixed to his Geography, AdmxTot, ., , 
PouXofAtm tod »<hov otirohu%ou uf £%priroii ityrriTxv (turoD iia. yvinriCK 

T0Uf A 'ffttfiZ, OK X «1 StSuXlV WUToif 0 T£ K<UKJ-«KT»Hlir«Aewf n*T/>l«j>JCT?. 

The custom, it appears, has not been confined to Athens; the same biographer, 
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Some of the Athenians are fond of tracing back their pedigree, 
which, however, according to their own account, they are unable 
to do beyond the Turkish conquest. The name Chalcocondyles 
was, till lately, tjie one held in the greatest repute; but the person 
who at present professes himself to be, on his mother’s side, a de¬ 
scendant of the family, has not assumed the appellation. The 
character of the modern inhabitants of this town does not rank 
high amongst their countrymen, and the proverb which is to be 
seen in Gibbon, 1 heard quoted against them in their own city— 
“ As tad as the Turks of Negroponte, the Jews of Salonica, and 
the Greeks of Athens." A French resident, who had lived 
amongst them many years, talking to me of their propensity to 
calumniate and supplant each other, concluded with this lively 
expression, “ Believe me, my dear Sir, they are the same canaille 
as they were in the days of Mil tiades." 

We were not amongst them long enough to discover any very 
unamiable traits by which they may be distinguished from other 
Greeks, though I think we saw in them a propensity to detraction 
and intrigue. Whatever may be their talents this way, they are 
now chiefly employed in debating whether the French or English, 
nations inhabiting countries unknown to their ancestors, shall de¬ 
prive them of the last memorials of their ancient glory. To retain 
them themselves never, I believe, is an object of their wishes. 

The Greeks of Athens are all of them employed in carrying on 
a small commerce, by exporting part of the produce of their 
lands, and receiving in return some Italian, and, of late, English 


a little farther, talks of a certain Clement, Metropolitan of Ioannina inty-MiVamf, 
an expression savouring of ancient Greece. 
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manufactured goods, together with corn. One Athenian trader 
has accompanied his merchandize as far as London. The olive- 
trees still continue the principal wealth of Attica, and between 
three and four thousand barrels of oil are usually exported in a 
year; though, in a very abundant season, perhaps once in twenty- 
five years, there is a much greater quantity shipped from the 
Piraeus. In 1808, it surpassed more than twenty times that 
amount; and a Greek, who had given two thousand piasters for 
eighty trees, the preceding year, gainpd two thousand five hun¬ 
dred by a single gathering. There is a small quantity of butter, 
cheese, silk, honey, resin, and pitch, besides some cattle, also sent 
annually out of Attica. 

The families of Pranks settled at Athens, some of which have 
intermarried with the Greeks, are those of Mr. Rocque, Mr. An¬ 
drea, Mr. Gaspari, his relation Mr. Gaspari, and Mr. Louis; to 
these may be added, two establishments, one belonging to Mr. 
Lusieri, and the other to Mr. Pauvel, the French Consul. These 
gentlemen, with the exception of the two last, chiefly support 
themselves by lending money, at an interest from twenty to 
thirty per cent., to the trading Greeks, and in a trifling exporta¬ 
tion of oil. They add, it must be supposed, considerably to the 
pleasures of a residence in this city, by their superior attainments 
and the ease of their manners. The gentlemen amongst them, all 
hut Mr. Andrea, wear the Frank dress; the ladies, that of the 
country. They have balls and parties in the winter and spring of 
the year, in their own small circle, to which the principal Greeks 
are invited, and particularly during the carnival, when they and 
many of the inhabitants are in masquerade. We were present at 
that season, and were visited by a young Athenian in an English 
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uniform, who was highly delighted with his metamorphosis. The 
most favourite fancy of the Greeks seemed to be that of dressing 
themselves up like the Waiwode, the Cadi, or other principal 
Turks, and parading the streets with attendants also properly 
habited. One more daring humourist of my acquaintance, on one 
occasion mimicked the Archbishop himself as if in the ceremony 
of blessing the houses, but found the priests less tolerant than the 
Mahometans, for he was excommunicated. 

The French Consul, the bond of the Nation, as the Franks are 
called, has long enjoyed n high degree of consideration at Athens, 
whose inhabitants have, for some time, felt a lively interest it- 
every thing relative to the affairs of France. At a short distance 
from the Doric Portico, over the door of a house formerly belong¬ 
ing to the Consulate, there is a bas-relief, representing Liberty 
with her spear and cap, encircled with a laurel wreath, and the 
inscription, “ La Republique Fran§aise. w Amongst so many 
memorials of the ages, when the inhabitants of this city were a 
great and independant people, I was not a little struck with being 
thus reminded of the former freedom of another republic, also 
overthrown, and no less to be numbered with the things that have 
passed away, than the long-lost liberties of the Athenians. 

The French have had a Consul established at Athens since the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, and the Jesuits of Paris 
settled a Missionary in the country about the year 1645. The 
Capuchins also began their pious labours on the same spot in 
1658; and, eleven years afterwards, one of them. Father Simon, 
purchased the building which includes the famous choragic monu¬ 
ment of Lysicrates, commonly known by the name of the Lan¬ 
tern of Demosthenes, and which still continues attached to that 
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mission. The Jesuits, whose convent was in the quarter of the 
town near the Catholicon, have many years ago retired to the 
Negroponte. 

The Roman Catholic service is performed for the Franks in the 
Capuchin convent. The present Padre is an intelligent man, who, 
besides the duties of his holy office, is occupied in instructing from 
twenty to twenty-live or thirty of the sons belonging to the Frank 
families; he has fitted up the circular chamber formed by the 
monument of Lysicrates, with shelves that contain a few volumes 
of choice books. 

The world was indebted to one of the early M issionaries for the 
most circumstantial account of the antiquities of modern Athens, 
in the work of the Jesuit Babin, published by Spon in the year 
1672 ; and if the Propaganda Society has not had to boast of 
many Turkish or Greek converts, they may at least reflect with 
pleasure, that their Ministers in this quarter of the Levant have 
been gratefully remembered by many travellers, to whom, from, 
and probably long before, the days of Chandler, to the present 
period, the Capuchin convent at Athens has afforded a secure and 
agreeable residence. 

Until within a few years, a journey to Athens was reckoned a 
considerable undertaking, fraught with difficulties and dangers; 
and at the period when every young man of fortune, in France 
and .England, considered it an indispensable part of his education 
to survey the monuments of ancient art remaining in Italy, only 
a few desperate scholars and artists ventured to trust them¬ 
selves amongst the barbarians, to contemplate the ruins of 
Greece, 

But these terrors, which a person who has been on the spot 
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cannot conceive could ever have been well-founded, seem at last 
to be dispelled: Attica at present swarms with travellers, and 
several of our fair countrywomen have ascended the rocks of the 
Acropolis. So great, indeed, has been the increase of visitants, 
that the city, according to a scheme formed by a Greek once in 
our service, will soon be provided w'ith a tavern, a novelty surely 
never liefore witnessed at Athens. A few more years may furnish 
the Pirams with all the accommodations of a fashionable watering- 
place. 

It is scarcely necessary to account for the eagerness to visit the 
city of Minerva. In addition to other attractions, there is a 
consideration which cannot fail to increase the interest of survey¬ 
ing such an object: dating the settlement on the Acropolis from 
Theseus, which is later than generally allowed, three thousand 
and forty-six years have elapsed since Athens began to fix the 
attention of the civilized portion of mankind, and, for more than 
half that period, it continued, through all the gradations of increas¬ 
ing prosperity, unrivalled glory, and splendid decay, to furnish 
materials for the historian, the poet, and the orator, of every 
succeeding age. From the reign of Justinian until the thirteenth 
century, very few notices of its existence have been discovered by 
the researches of the learned. Spon and Chandler could only 
discover, that it supplied Roger, King of Sicily, with silk-worms 
and silk-workers, about the year 1130 ; and a late writer, who 
has given himself some credit for the success of his enquiry, has 
only been able to add to this information, that, about the year 
590 , a Byzantine historian talks of the splendour of the Athenian 
Muses of his age, and that, in the reign of Constantine the Seventh, 
Chases, Prefect of Achaia, was stoned to death in a church at 
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Athens*. Yet daring these unnoticed ages, the city maybe 
conjectured to have maintained at least its present size; for, when 
the accounts remaining, of the irruption of the Latins, again fix 
our regards on Greece, we find it of sufficient importance to be 
made the head of a state, comprising Thebes, Argos, Corinth, 
and part of Thessaly; and its western Princes of the fourteenth 
century, if they did nothing worthy the panegyric of the sober 
historian, have still been the heroes of romance, as from them, 
Boccace and Chaucer, and after their example, Shakspeare, have 
borrowed their “ Theseus, Duke of Athens.” 

It cannot be thought that the town has increased since the 
Turkish conquest; so that he who at this day surveys the hill of the 
Acropolis, has the view of a site which has been covered with the 
habitations of men, and maintained, probably without intermis¬ 
sion, a population of eight or ten thousand souls, for more than 
thirty centuries; a fortune to which no other spot, that I know of, 
in the world can justiy pretend, and which a view of its revolu¬ 
tions and disasters must render still more surprising. 

From the invasion of Xerxes to the irruption of Alaric into 
Greece, in 'j<)d, Athens changed masters at least twenty-three 
different times, and, during this period, the town was twice burnt 
by the Persians; the suburbs, and every thing valuable in the 
vicinity, destroyed by the second Philip of Macedon; the port, 
suburbs, and the whole city, nearly levelled with the ground, and 
all its ornaments defaced by Sylla; the Acropolis plundered by 

* Tito first anecdote is extracted from the work of Thcophylactus Simocat- 
tus; the second, from Leo the grammarian. The travels of the author who has 
made use of them, Mr. Chateaubriand, unfortunately did not come to my hand 
until the principal part of these Letters was already composed. 
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Tiberius,' surprised and ravaged by the Goths in the reign of 
Claudius; and lastly, the city and territory utterly ruined, and 
stript of every portable curiosity of value by Alaric. 

In the ages during which we are ignorant of its fate, it may 
have suffered by the many competitions for the eastern empire: 
on the opening of its renewed history, we find it besieged by 
Sgure*, a petty Prince of the Morea, in 1204, but successfully 
defended by its Archbishop, Michael Choniates, the brother of 
Nicetas the historian. It was then taken by Boniface, Marquis 
of Montserrat, who appointed one of his followers, Otho de la 
Roche, a Burgundian, Duke (Aoug) of Athens, a title borne by 
its Governor since the time of Constantine the Greatf. After be¬ 
ing in the hands of the son and two grandsons of Otho, it was 
seized by a Prince of the house of Brienne, who married a female 
Of the line of the last possessors of the sovereignty, and whose 
son, Walter, was the Duke of Athens and Grand Signior of 
Thebes, who lost his crown and his life on the banks of the Ce- 
phissus, fighting against the Catalans. In this fatal ■; battle, the 
army of the Athenian Prince amounted to nearly fifteen thousand 
men, a number which might make us suppose that the vigour of 
this Grecian state was renewed, did w'e not know that the troops 
serving under Brienne, were all either Frenchmen, or other mer¬ 
cenaries, most of them of the same nation as the enemy. Amongst 

* This person, whom Mr. Chateaubriand mentions on the authority of Nice¬ 
tas, may be he whom Chandler calls a General of Theodorus Lascares. 

F O' H'yf/AWK ruv A'Swuv tXx(3t -rrxpx tou ptyxXou Kwvfavroou titXov (wliat 
a word for the car of an Hellenist) MiyxXov Aouxo? xx%; xx\ £ rvi IIfAo 7 ro nuv<nt 
to rit ripi'yxtTOf, £ <Ji tv; Boiurtx;, text two Qvfiui/ to MiyxXtt ripipixvpio!, on 
irtpovxxrx fopxv tv{ Xtj-fWf* Kup*o» ixx Aovo.—Melet. Attic. 
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tiie other noble victims of English valour who bled in the field of 
Poictiers, is mentioned a titular Duke of Athens, the son of the 
unfortunate Walter. 

The claims of the Catalans, who remained tyrants of the place 
for a few years, seem to have been merged in Delves of the 
house of Arragon. I have been unable to understand Chandler, 
when he talks of the taking of Athens by Bajazet, subsequently 
to the incursion of the Catalans. The Sultan, if he did make 
himself master of the city, which does not appear, must, I should 
believe, have preceded those invaders. 

During the latter part of the fourteenth century, by a sad 
reverse, of which there are examples in the fortune of states 
as well as ol individuals, Athens was a fief of the kingdom of 
Sicily, and then fell into the possession, whether by gift or con¬ 
quest is not distinctly known, of a Florentine, Reinier Acciajuoli, 
who bequeathed it by his will to the Venetians. During the 
reign of Reinier, Amurath the Second besieged and took the 
city, but soon retired, leaving it in the possession of the same 
prince. 

The Venetians were driven from Athens by Anthony, Signior 
of Thebes, natural son of Reinier, and the dukedom continued 
in his family, but frequently disputed by competitors of the same 
kindred*, until Omar, a general of Mahomet the Great, seized 

* Anthony was succeeded by Ncrius; Nerius was dethroned by his brother 
Anthony the Second, but recovered his dominion after the death of that prince. 
The widow of Nerius reigned after her husband, but was, with the assistance of 
the Turks, expelled, and afterwards poisoned at Megara, by Francus, son of 
Anthony the Second, the last Duke, who, after a year's reign, was deprived of 
his dominions, first of Attica, and afterwards of Boeotia, and finally strangled 
by order of Mahomet. It is said that Athens, in her last extremity, when be- 
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upon the city in 3455. But this was not its last distress; it was 
plundered and sacked by the Venetians in 1464; taken, after a 
bombardment by the army of the same nation, under Morosini, 
in 1687; and, lastly, besieged and again recovered by the Turks, 
in l6'88. 

That Athens should still remain a well-peopled city, after such 
repeated miseries, is surely somewhat astonishing; and, indeed, 
from the Turkish conquest by Mahomet, until about the year 
1584, it was believed in Christendom to have been almost de¬ 
serted*. At that period, the learned Martin Crusius-f- published 
his Turco-Graecia, which contained two letters, one from Zygo- 
malas, a native of Nauplia, in the Morea, the other from Ca- 
basilas, an Acarnanian, both of whom attempted to describe 
the state of the city, and its remaining antiquities. But long 
after that time, and so late as the beginning of the last century, 
a very learned author wrote thus, in summing up its history:— 


sieged by Omar, refused the assistance of the Latin Princes, who demanded the 
conversion of the heretic Greeks as the price of their aid. All the latter revo¬ 
lutions of Athens are detailed in a work called Atene Attica, by Fanclli, writ¬ 
ten at the beginning of the last century, which is referred to by Chandler; it 
was lent to me, at Athens, by the kindness of Mrs. Fauvcl. 

Atene Attica contains a plan and a picture of Athens, as it was besieged by 
Morosini, and also some rude cuts from wood, representing all the Dukes who 
successively governed this state. 

* There are four authors quoted in the introduction to the travels before men¬ 
tioned, who talk of Athens as in that deplorable state: Nicholas Gcrbel, in 
1550; Dupiuet, in 1554; Laurenbcrg, in 1557; and the geographer Ortcllius, 
in 1578, who says of it, “ nunc casulse tantum supersunt qntedam.” 
i Kraus, professor of Greek and Latin in the university of Tubingen. 
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“ Lastly, in the year of our Lord 14.55, it was so despoiled by 
the Turks, that it is now no longer a town, but a village, under 
the dominion of that people, who have given it the name of 
Sctincs*.” 

But if the mere existence of the town, after the revolution of 
so great a portion of the ages of the world, excites our wonder, 
we must be more surprised that it contains at this day, more ob¬ 
jects of admiration than would be displayed by an assemblage of 
all the monuments of ancient art to be found in every other part 
of Greece. 

* Lamb. Bos. Antiq. Grace, p. 29. 
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Antiquities of Athens—Temple of Theseus — Areopagus—Pnyx 
Museum—Monument of Philopappus — Odeum—Theatre of 
Bacchus—River llissus — Adrian's Temple — Callirhoe — Sta¬ 
dium of Attieus IIerodes — Adrian's Arch and Aqueduct — 
Monument of Lysicrates—Monument of Andronicus Chyr - 
restes—The Doric Portico—Many smaller Remains. 


DURING our residence of ten weeks at Athens, 
there was not, I believe, a day of which we did not devote a part 
to the contemplation of the noble monuments of Grecian genius, 
that have outlasted the ravages of time, and the outrage of barba¬ 
rous and antiquarian despoilers. 

The Temple of Theseus was within five minutes walk of our 
lodgings; for the site of it 1 must refer you to the annexed pic¬ 
ture, where it appears entire, which is almost its actual state; 
for, excepting the sculptures on the back and front porches, and 
the roof, which is modern and vaulted, the outside of the build¬ 
ing has been but little affected by the injuries of four-and-twenty 
centuries *, and is, to this day, the most perfect ancient edifice in 

* It was built a little after tbe battle of Marathon, fought four hundred and 
ninety years B. C. 
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the world. In this fabric, the most enduring stability, and a sim¬ 
plicity of design peculiarly striking, arc united with the highest 
elegance and accuracy of workmanship; the characteristic of the 
Doric style, whose chaste beauty is not, in the opinion of the 
first artists, to be equalled by the graces of any of the other 
orders. A gentleman at Athens, of great taste and skill, assured 
me, that after a continued contemplation of this Temple, and the 
remains of the Parthenon, he could never again look with his 
accustomed satisfaction upon the Ionic and Corinthian ruins of 
Athens, much less upon the specimens of the more modern spe¬ 
cies of architecture to be seen in Italy. 

A person accustomed to the cumbrous churches of Christen¬ 
dom, those laboured quarries above-ground, spreading over a 
large irregular space, would not be struck with the site of the 
Grecian temples ; on the contrary, he. would think them rather 
small. The Theseum is only one hundred and tea feet long, and 
forty-live feet broad, and appears less than it is in reality, from 
the proportion of the columns, which, though only eighteen feet 
high, and without bases and plinths, are nine in circumference at 
their lower extremities. But the materials of the building being 
of a sort which we are accustomed to think most costly, and the 
inimitable skill of the artist becoming more apparent at every in¬ 
vestigation, the first slight disappointment is succeeded by the 
purest admiration. 

The four-and-thirty columns of this Temple, and their entabla¬ 
tures, as well as the steps of ascent, and the walls of the cell itself, 
are of the finest Parian marble, the natural colour of which may 
be p’erceived where the stone has been recently broken, although its 
general surface has been tinged by the hand of Time with a pale 
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yellow hue. The shafts of some of the columns, (whose tambours, 
as has been discovered by the fragments of the Parthenon, were 
not united by any cement, but by a sort of leaden or iron cramp), 
and especially the corner ones on the right of the Proniios, have 
been disjointed by earthquakes, but are not yet sufficiently injured 
to threaten a speedy tall. The flutings of many of them have 
been broken by stones, and other species of injury, as is the case 
with the figures in mezzo-relievo on the metopes, and those of the 
frizes of the western porch of the Temple. 

The sculpture on the western front, the posticum, though it has 
been struck with lightning, is in the best preservation. 'I'he promi¬ 
nent figure, of Theseus killing a Centaur, who is struggling on his 
back, wants the head and a right arm, but the body of his enemy 
is very entire. Two of the Centaurs laying a large stone over one 
of the 1 .apithie in a pit, are, as they were noticed by Chandler, less 
injured than the other figures. Is not this the. fable, of Ceneus, 
who, when he could not be otherwise slain, was buried 
alive? Two figures with shields, supposed to be Hercules and 
Iolaus descending into Hell, have lost their heads, arms, and 
legs. 

The whole of the sculpture of the Theseum has been modelled 
by Lord Elgin’s artists, as Avell as by the French agents, but the 
noble Ambassador did not suffer any part of it to be separated 
from the building, and for this forbearance he gives himself all 
due credit. The opposite faction assert, that the endeavour was 
made, but interrupted in the outset. I could not decide on the 
motive, but was contented with the fact. 

“ Blest be the great for what they took away, 

“ Anil what they left me.” 
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The cell of the Temple, the outside walls of which were an¬ 
ciently adorned with paintings by Micon, and where the modern 
Greeks formerly drew pictures of their Saints, now quite effaced, 
is converted into a church, dedicated to St. George, but, with 
the exception of the festival of that Saint, is never opened, unless 
to gratify the curiosity of travellers. The door to it, on the south 
side of the church, is but small; it is plated with iron, which is 
perforated or indented, in every part, with pistol and gun 
bullets. The pavement on the inside having been removed, the 
floor is of mud; and, in the middle nearly of the building, there 
is a small sepulchral mound of earth, like those in our church¬ 
yards. This is the grave of Tweddle. A slab of marble, with 
an inscription, is in preparation, at my Lord Elgin’s expence, 
and under his direction. An epitaph for such a person, and to 
be placed in such a spot, must be a work of some nicety. The in¬ 
terior of the church has a melancholy appearance ; the walls are 
quite bare, and the pictures of Saints in the sacristy, or oval re¬ 
cess, erected in the eastern porch, are of the most pitiful kind. 
The round marble with the four, faces of inscriptions, three of 
which were copied by I <ord Sandwich, and made it appear to 
have belonged to the Prytaneum, still remains in the south corner 
of the western front. 

The Theseum stands on a knoll of open ground, cultivated for 
corn, between two and three hundred yards from the town, and 
not more than twenty yards from the wall of modern Alliens. 
Under the slope of the hill is one of the gateways, through which 
those who live to the north of the Acropolis take their road to 
the Piraeus. 

A person walking from the Temple towards the Acropolis, and 

s s 2 
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passing out of this gate, if he still keeps in the direction of the 
walls, would immediately ascend the craggy hill of the Areopagus. 
This hill is very uneven, consisting of two rocky eminences, on 
the lowest of which is a small chapel, dedicated to St. Dionysius 
the Areopagite. A cave below this chapel, always shown by the 
Athenians, and which contains a cold spring, perhaps the fountain 
mentioned by Pausanias as being near the Temple of Apollo and 
Pan, on the descent from the Acropolis, is no otherwise curious, 
than as being reported by the devout Christians to have given 
shelter to St. Paul. The Areopagus is within a stone's throw of 
the craggy sides of the Acropolis, which is mentioned, that you 
may not attach too important a signification to the words moun¬ 
tain, hill, valley, and rock; for, in fact, the scene presented by the 
city, and the immediate vicinity of Athens, is a landscape in 
miniature, the most lovely in the world, indeed, but by no means 
corresponding with the notions of those who are acquainted with 
the vast exploits, without having beheld the country of the G reeks. 
There are no remains of any ancient building which may have 
been the place of assembly on the Areopagus, although that cele¬ 
brated court continued to exist to a late period, as Rufius Festus, 
Proconsul of Greece during the reigns of Gratian and Theodosius, 
is called an Areopagite. 

The ground at the west of this hill is a hollow valley, which is 
inclosed Oil tile other side by the sloping concave ascent of ano¬ 
ther eminence, less rocky than that of the Areopagus, but 
covered only with a very thin soil. This hill, though considerably 
inferior in height to the Acropolis, is, in the ancient descriptions, 
ranked amongst the Attic mountains, under the name of Lyca- 
bettus. The region between the Areopagus and Lycabettus, was 
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pari of the old city, and included within the walls, which may be 
yet traced over the brow of the last-mentioned hill. The part in 
the valley was the Ccele of Athens, the Hollow; and above this, 
there are very evident vestiges of Pnyx, the place of public as¬ 
sembly. These are immediately fronting, (westward), the Acro¬ 
polis, in the concave slope of Lycabettus, which, in this place, 
presents the appearance of being hewn perpendicularly, so as to 
form the cord of the semicircular arc. 

In the middle, or rather in a niche of this part of the hill, 
there are two pieces of wall, composed of stones of an immense 
size, meeting in an obtuse angle, in which there is a flat area, raised 
upon a flight of four or five steps. This appears to have been the 
Boma of the orators, or at least the platform on which the pulpit 
was raised, after the conquest of the city by Lysander, when it 
fronted the Acropolis, and had no view of the sea. The ground 
has been cleared away in several parts, so as to show other por¬ 
tions of the same wall, by the activity of Lord Elgin’s agents, 
who would have obtained much praise, and escaped a. good deal 
of obloquy, if they had confined themselves to such labours and 
researches. _ 

Just above the stone platform is the brow of the hill, whence 
there is a view of the Piraeus, the peninsula of Munychia, and the 
whole line of coast. The west side of Lycabettus fails, by an 
easy descent, into the large plain of Athens. Ccele, the area of 
Pnyx, the sides and summits of Lycabettus, are ploughed up and 
cultivated, where there is any soil on the rock. They were co¬ 
vered with the green blades of wheat and barley, as early as the 
month of January; and, on the clear warm days which often 
occur in the depth of an Athenian winter,, swarmed with trains o£ 
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Greek and Turkish females, clothed in their bright-coloured hoods 
and mantles, some strolling about, others sitting in circles, with 
their children playing on the Turkish guitar, and dancing before 
them. As the season advances, many of the poorer sort of wo¬ 
men are seen in these corn-grounds, picking the wild salads and 
herbs, which constitute so material a part of their diet during the 
long fasts of the G reek church. 

In the middle of February, the corn was a foot high, and then, 
to crop its luxuriance, the horses of the Turks were tethered in 
the fields, amongst the standing barley, and were continued in 
the pasture for a fortnight or three weeks. 

Nothing can be more full of life than the picture to be viewed, 
particularly on this side, close to the walls of Athens. A pleas¬ 
ing object, and one which I have often encountered in my ram¬ 
bles near the town, was a well-drest boy, generally a Turk, 
leading, in a coloured string, a favourite ram*, whose horns were 
crowned with flowers, and sometimes playing or struggling with 
him, in an attitude often represented by ancient sculptors. It is 
usually towards the Ilairam, the Mahometan festival, and the 
Christian carnival, that these pretty animals are thus adorned, 
previous to their sacrifice. The children attending their mothers 
in their walks, are also often followed by tame lambs. 

To return to our survey: on your way from the city-gates 
towards Pnyx, before you come to the side of the hill, there is 
on the right hand, an assemblage of low crags, separated from 

* Poukeville says, that in the Morca the shepherds will call a ram Tityrus! 
If he were to travel in Ireland, he would as gravely swear that the peasants of 
that country call a pig “ Horace" and without being far from the truth. 
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Lycabettus by a small gap in the rocks. On these crags is a little 
Greek chapel, and at the lower end of them, towards the Areo¬ 
pagus, is a smooth descent, which has been worn even and slip¬ 
pery, by the effects of a singular persuasion prevalent amongst 
the females of Athens of both religions—the married women con¬ 
ceive, that by sliding uncovered down this stone, they increase 
their chance of bringing forth male children; and I saw one of 
them myself at this exercise, which appeared to me not only dis¬ 
agreeable, but indeed rather perilous. 

Above the steps of Pnyx, keeping rather on an ascent to 
the right tor a hundred paces, you reach the highest part of Ly- 
cabettus, where there is a windmill; on which spot, as Chandler 
was informed by an eye-witness, the Venetians, in 1687, placed 
four mortars and six pieces of cannon, when they battered the 
Acropolis*. 

To the south of the steps of Pnyx, lower down, but at no 
great distance in the side of the hill, are the three artificial exca¬ 
vations, looking like square caves, conjectured by Chandler to be 
the sepulchres of Cimon the father of Miltiades, and of his 
mares, thrice victorious at the Olympic games. When Lycabet- 
tus was supposed to be the Areopagus, these were thought to be 
the prisons of that court, and are so laid down in the plan of 
Athens attached to the Atene Attica of Fanelli. * 

Descending from the Cimonian sepulchres into the hollow val¬ 
ley, Ccefe, you arrive at the rocky ascent just under the Acro- 

* The same traveller places the Persian camp on this spot; but Herodotus, 
lib. viii. Urania, cap. 52, expressly says, that it was on the mount called by 
the Athenians “ the Hill of Mars.” The fact is, that what Dr. Chandler calls 
a part of Lycabettus, was thought by early travellers to be the Areopagus. 
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polis, covered with tomb-stones, one of which is erected to the 
memory of a pious Mussulman, who has also a tomb at Con¬ 
stantinople and at Smyrna, and is believed occasionally to revisit 
the earth, and appear amongst the true believers. 

Turning again to the right (south-west), and having the Acro¬ 
polis at your back, you proceed, for a short time, over a flat, 
now a corn-ground, and then begin to ascend a steep hill, sepa¬ 
rated from Lycabettus by a rocky hollow, through which there is 
a path from the Piraeus to the city. This hill, much higher than 
Lycabettus, is that once called the Museum, a half cannon shot 
from the Acropolis; and, on the top of it, is the monument, 
visible at a great distance, going by the name of the tomb of 
Philopappus*. 

What is now seen of this structure is of very white marble, 
the substructure of which being partly above ground, gives it a 
height of twelve or thirteen feet. Its form is that of a very elip- 
tical curve; and the concave part of the ruin, looking towards 
the Acropolis, contains two oval niches, in each of which there 
is a statue, one of them (that on the right) being seated in a 
chair. A square column is between the two niches, and the base 
of this pilaster represents, in very prominent figures, as large as 
life, a person drawn in a chariot by four horses, with a procession 
in front, and a Victory following. The figures have all lost their 
heads, and the horses’ legs are broken; but the sculpture, though 

* Philopappus lived in the time of Trajan, and it is thought probable, from 
part of an inscription containing the words, “ King Antiochus, son of King 
Antiochus,” and from Pausanias (Attic, p. 46), who calls this the tomb of a 
Syrian, that he was a descendant of the Kings of Syria, settled by Pompcy at 
Rome. 
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of a late date, is very bold and animated. To the right the mo¬ 
nument is entire, but, to the left, in ruins; the marbles compos¬ 
ing it jutting out, so as to form a set of steps for any one who 
may wish to climb to the higher part of it, and view the orna¬ 
ments more closely. The part destroyed, it is thought, contained 
a third niche, and completed the structure; the remaining por¬ 
tion »seem3 in such a condition as to be likely to fall with the first 
earthquake. Many parts of the marble are covered, not to say 
defaced, with names of travellers. The name of an artist, Ro- 
maldi I think, who travelled with Mr. Dodwell, is, with an un¬ 
pardonable vanity, written up in half a dozen places. A picture 
taken from this spot, would rnmprpbpnd all the. south-west of the 
city, and, with the annexed sketch, complete the view of Athens. 

Here the Venetians, under Morosini, had also a mortar, and 
one of the bombs fired from it was fatal to some of the sculpture 
on the west front of the Parthenon. The same spot had been 
before selected, as a position calculated to overawe the city, by 
Antigonus and Demetrius Poliorcetes, who fortified its summits. 

The Museum contains nothing eke worthy of notice, except 
two sepulchral cavities, much of the same kind as those of Del¬ 
phi, scooped out on the south side of the hill. 

Passing down from the Museum towards the Acropolis, and 
keeping a little to the right, you come into a flat piece of ground, 
which stretches along the southern rocks of the citadel, and was 
that portion of ancient Athens called “ the Ceramicus within the 
City,” but is now ploughed, though but with little advantage to 
the husbandman,. as the soil is very thin, and covered in many 
places with small fragments of marble, and other ruins of ancient 
buildings; a circumstance no one will wonder at, who has looked 

t t 
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into the mention made of this portion of ancient Athens by Pau- 
sanias*. In this place we were shown several marks of late ex¬ 
cavations, undertaken chiefly by Lord Elgin, who had the good 
fortune to And there a stone with an inscription, in elegiac verse, 
on the Athenians who were slain at Polidsea. 

At about a furlong and a half from the foot of the Acropolis, 
the plain of the Ceramicus is terminated by the small gravelly 
channel of the Ilissus, a river, as Boccace calls the Sebeto, 
“ quanto ricco d’onor tanto povero d’acque ” and which, during 
our winter at Athens, notwithstanding some rain and snow, was 
never swelled even into a temporary torrent. The channel, how¬ 
ever, may not in former times have been always so entirely dry ; 
for water is discovered, at a little depth, by digging into the 
stony bottom, which may be more shallow now than formerly, 
and choked up by the accumulation of the surrounding ruins. 
But the Ilissus, if full to the margin, could never have been 
more than an insignificant brook-f. 

Going directly from the Museum towards the Acropolis, in 
order to pass close under the rock, you arrive at the western 
angle of the hill, and at once see the remains of the theatre built 
by Herodes upon the site of the Odeum of Pericles. These are 
not of marble, but of stones of large dimension, and preserve 
exactly the same appearance as when described by Dr. Chandler 
forty years ago. The entrance to the area of the ruin is still 

* Attic, p. 7, beginning to St %up ion o Ktpa/*twot> 

t 1 see, that on the strength of these pools of water, to which the Albanian 
women of Athens resort to wash their clothes, Mr. Chateaubriand attacks Dr. 
Chandler, who laughed at the traveller Le Roi, for representing the Ilissus as a 

fine flowing river, with a respectable bridge across it. 
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from the citadel, to which one of the walls, formerly the inner 
one of the Proscenium, serves as an outwork. What is to be 
seen of the seats of the Amphitheatre, which, in order to make 
use of an advantage frequently resorted to by Grecian artists, are 
scooped out of the side of the hill, is chiefly on the right or west 
side of the area, the falling rubbish and mould having blocked 
up those on the other parts of the semicircle. The cord of the 
arc is about eighty-two long paces. 

This, though the original building was of great magnificence, 
is not a striking ruin, but of a very stable construction, and has 
served as a model for the study of architects. The very little 
depth of the. scene shows the use to which the theatre was put; 
not for the representation of plays, but for the contests in music 
at the Panathenaean festivals. The three rows of arched windows, 
one above the other, seem more in the Roman than in the Gre¬ 
cian taste. 

As you proceed from the Odeum by the rugged track close to 
the foot of the Acropolis, in the same direction (to the east), the 
naked rocks, crowned with the projecting battlements of the cita¬ 
del, are seen high above you to the left. There is some soil and 
sloping crags about half w'ay up the hill, to which point you can 
climb, but above this the rocks rise perpendicularly, and are 
inaccessible. 

A hundred paces .from the Odeum, there is to be seen, half 
hidden in the cliff, what looks like the foundation arches of a pro¬ 
jecting part of the fortress above. They have been thought part 
of an ancient portioo leading to the Music Theatre. 

Unless directed to observe them, you would hardly notice these 
ruins, nor would you pay much attention to the site of the Theatre 

t t 2 
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of Bacchus, which occurs at a little distance from the south-east 
angle of the Acropolis, were it not for the ancient vestiges placed 
on the rocks above. The circular sweep of the seats, indented 
into the side of the hill, is scarcely perceptible, nor did I observe 
the stone-work at the extremities, extant in Chandlers time. 
But some of the monuments above the Amphitheatre still remain 
Three pilasters of the Corinthian order, supporting an entabla¬ 
ture, are standing against the flat mouth of a large cave in the 
side of the hill, which is now closed up, and converted into a 
church, dedicated to Panagia Spiliotissa, or Our Lady of the Ca¬ 
vern. Over the middle pilaster is an inscription, above which 
the architrave has some relievos of laurel-wreaths; on the top of 
the whole, in the middle, was the statue, sedent, thought by 
Stuart to be the personification of the people, from the word 
AHMOS in the inscription to the right, and considered by Chandler 
to be the statue of Niobe*; but at last determined by my Lord 
Elgin, who has placed it in his museum, to be the image of the 
bearded, or Indian Bacchus. The statue had no head so early as 
1676, and is dressed like a female-j-. His Lordship has also taken 
away the very ancient sun-dial which was to the left of the statue. 

Above the cave, and in a position which requires some climb¬ 
ing to reach, just under the walls of the citadel, are two Corin¬ 
thian pillars, one, three or four feet lower than the other, standing 
without any other structure attached to them, and having trian¬ 
gular capitals, formerly the bases of tripods. 

Leaving the Theatre of Bacchus, you descend to the modern 
walls of the town on your left, close to which the ground is 

* Pausan. Attic, page 37. 

+ Whether there arc any signs of a beard detached from the head, 1 know not. 
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ploughed and sowed, and then arrive at one of the gateways, 
whence there is a road that leads south of the plain towards Cape 
Colonni, the Sunium promontory. At a few paces to the left 
of this road, near the gateway, is a circular pavement, an al6ni, 
or corn-floor, of the kind so commonly seen in G reece* 

Beyond this gate the walls project, and you have to pass round 
an angle of them, in order to arrive at a ruin of inconceivable 
magnificence directly before you to the east. 

After leaving the walls, and passing over corn-grounds, rugged 
and interrupted by ravins, at about a furlong distance, you come 
to a flat paved area, evidently artificially raised, as may be seen 
from some foundation walls on the eastern side, and towards the 
channel of the Ilissus, which passes at a hundred paces to the 
south. On this stand the sixteen fluted Corinthian columns, of 
the building finished by Hadrian, called by some the Pantheon, 
and by others the Temple of Jupiter Olympius. Their site is 
exactly indicated by the pillars at the left extremity of the ad¬ 
joined picture. 

The stupendous size of the shafts of these columns, (for they 
are six feet in diameter, and sixty leet in height), does not more 
arrest the attention of the spectator than the circumstance of there 
being no fallen ruins on or near the spot, which was covered with 
a hundred and twenty columns, and the marble walls of a temple 
abounding in statues of gods, and heroes, and a thousaud offerings 
of splendid piety. About fifty years ago there was another co¬ 
lumn standing, which was thrown down to build a mosck near the 
market-place, and so entirely removed, as not to have left a single 
fragment of its marble on the area below. Two of the columns 
fronting the east still support their architraves; and the remains 
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of a small modem cell of common stone, which, as Chandler ob¬ 
served, must have been erected when the tops of the pillars were 
accessible from the surrounding ruins, are still seen above the 
capitals of the two next to the Ilissus. To this the Greeks and 
Turks dirtwt your attention, and declare it to have been the habi¬ 
tation of a Saint; alluding to a hermit of the sort called Stylites, 
whose conspicuous penances were once not uncommon in many 
parts of Christendom. In the tenth century, there was another 
instance of these voluntary mortifications at Patrass, where a 
being, who preserved only the figure of man, was seen on the 
summit of a column, fixed, without motion, for ten years, sup¬ 
ported by the bread and the water daily administered to him by 
tbe charity of another holy monk, afterwards the famous St. Luke 
of Stiris. 

The solitary grandeur of these marble ruins is, perhaps, more 
striking than the appearance presented by any other object at 
Athens, and the Turks themselves seem to regard them with an 
eye of respect and admiration. I have frequently seen large par¬ 
ties of them seated on their carpets in tbe long shade of the 
columns. 

At about fifty paces from the western side of the area on 
which the ruins of Hadrian’s Temple are standing, there is a path 
that leads to the channel of the Ilissus, and conducts you into a 
wide rocky ravin, close to the bed of the river. Here, after rain, 
are some .pools of water in the hollows, which are frequented by 
the poor women of Athens for the purpose of washing clothes. 
Just above the ravin are the ruins of a Turkish fountain; and, 
near this, is a pulpit of white stone, whence the Imaums, on par¬ 
ticular occasions, harangue the assembled multitude. 
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In the month of March, on the year of our visit, an extraor¬ 
dinary drought had alarmed the Athenians for their future har¬ 
vest: prayers and holy rites were performed in this place for nine 
successive days, three of which were devoted particularly to thu 
Mahometans, three to the Christians, three to the strangers and 
slaves. The people were collected in the ravin, on the corn-fields, 
and under the columns. The Mahometan priest supplicated for 
all, and the whole assembly, of all conditions and persuasions, 
were supposed to join in the prayers; but it waa contrived by a 
little address, that the animal creation should appear to second the 
entreaty of the Turks, for, just as the turbaned worshippers bowed 
themselves with one accord to the ground, and called upon the 
name of their god, the lambs of a large flock collected near the 
spot, who had just at the instant been separated from the ewes, 
began to bleat, and were answered by their dames. I know not 
that any one was deceived by the scheme, but the devouter Mus¬ 
sulman may perhaps have believed that the distresses of the sheep 
were just as worthy to be made known, and as likely to move the 
compassion of the deity, as the complaints of the Christians. 

The ruined fountain seems to have been once supplied by the 
stream that now flows through artificial channels in the ground 
into the town, and is collected into two large reservoirs, at a quar¬ 
ter of a mile to the north of the ravin. A small stream, either 
the overflowings of the reservoirs, or a scanty spring rising in the 
bed of the river, is generally seen to trickle down the crags, until 
lost in the gravelly bottom of the Ilissus. This spring has still 
preserved its ancient name of Callirhoe, and the inhabitants of 
that part of Athens which stretches towards the columns of Hadri¬ 
an's Temple, and is the quarter of the Albanians, are called in the 
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songs of the peasants, Callirhiotes, from their custom of frequent¬ 
ing these pools in the bed of the Ilissus. Callirhoe once supplied 
the large marble reservoir in this dell, constructed by.Pisistratus, 
the apertures of whose nine pipes, which gave it the name of En- 
neacrunus, were visible not many years ago, but are not at pre¬ 
sent to be discerned. 

The small Ionic Temple, standing forty years past on the other 
side of the Ilissus, at a short distance further up to the east, and 
determined by travellers to be the Eleusinium, where the lesser 
mysteries were performed, has now disappeared, but a shaft or 
two of a column is seen, wedged into the wall of a little Greek 
church near the spot, which may belong either to that Temple 
or to that of Diana Agrsea, once also on nearly the same 
position. 

Following the channel of the Ilissus, about a furlong higher up 
you reach the site of the marble Stadium of Atticus Herodes. 
Nothing now remains of this costly structure, except some rub¬ 
bish, and many pieces of marble raked up by the plough, yet 
the cavity artificially formed in the side of a low hill still pre¬ 
serves the ancient shape, that of an oblong horse-shoe, of this 
ancient place of exercise; and the area, which is now a corn- 
ground, having been measured, has been found to be contained 
in an arc of six hundred and thirty English feet. But this does 
not allow for the marble-work, nor for the seats, one row of which 
may have advanced into the body of the Stadium. Not far from 
the top of the Stadium, in the slope of the circular range of seats, 
is a cavern, which, after one or two windings, leads put into the 
open country at the back of the hill. In this there are no marks 
of arch-work, or any species of masonry, yet its position has led 
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former investigators to consider it the private way by which the 
principal spectators entered, and the unsuccessful candidates in the 
games retreated from, the area. 

On visiting this cavern, your recollections of past times would, 
for a time, give way to reflections caused by the sight of some 
present objects. The first day I visited the place, I observed a 
flat stone in the side of the rock, strewed with several bits of co¬ 
loured rag, broken glass, flour, and honey, and a handful or two 
of dry pease. As I was going to examine them, a Greek in com¬ 
pany exclaimed, “ Don't touch them, Affendi, they are the 
Devil’s goods—they are magical." On enquiry, he assured me 
that some old women of Athens, well known to be witches, came 
often to this cavern in the dead of the night, and there performed 
their incantations, leaving these remnants for offerings to the evil 
spirit. Another person most seriously informed me, that this was 
not all, for that these same enchantresses had been often seen 
during a midnight storm, skimming off the foam of the sea where 
it rolls against the long pebbly beach, near the ancient port of 
Phalerus. These witches, (a decrepid creature was pointed out 
to me as one of them), are hated and feared by Greeks and 
Turks, and make use of their supposed art to extort charity from 
the credulous and terrified females of both nations. 

Crossing the bed of the Ilissus, at the spot where the marble 
bridge, (of which there is not now a vestige left), leading from 
the Stadium to the other side of the river, once stood, and leav¬ 
ing the Corinthian columns to the left, in order to return to the 
city, you pass over some rough uneven ground, ploughed where 
there is any soil, and in many places strewed with small pieces of 

marblej the remnants of New Athens, or that addition to the 
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old city which was built by the Emperor Hadrian. Keeping a 
little to the right, you strike into one of the roads to the town, in 
which continuing a short time, you come to where it divides, one 
branch going to a gateway not far from the columns, and tho 
other passing nearer to the foot of the hill Anchesmus, whence 
the view is taken, to another gateway. The first of these is 
formed by a marble archway, called Hadrian’s Arch, from the fa¬ 
mous Greek inscriptions on the frize above, showing it to have 
been one of the boundaries between Old and New Athens. The 
part of the structure above the frize, presenting a facade, with 
two small columns, and other ornaments of the Corinthian order, 
is supported by the arch, and, being out of reach, is not much 
injured. 

The other gateway, to the north, in the walls of the modern 
city, which in this part stand nearly on the site of the old walls 
before the Peloponesian war, is covered by a flat piece of carved 
marble, that, in the year 1765, constituted the frize and archi¬ 
trave of the remains of a marble fagade, consisting of two Ionic 
columns, and a small portion of the arch that stood at the foot 
of the hill Anchesmus, and denoted the position of a reservoir 
collecting the waters of an aqueduct, begun by Hadrian and 
finished by Antoninus Pius. The letters imp. caesar. t. aelivs, 
and the word consvmmavit, underneath, may be easily read 
from below, but the intervening line in smaller characters, 

AVC. FIVS. COS. III. TttlB. POT. II P. P. AQAEDVCTVM IN NOVI8, 

requires a nearer inspection. The stone containing the remainder 
of the inscription, supplied by early travellers, is now no where 
to be found. 
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No other antiquity occurs without the modern city, except the 
shaft and capital of one column of the Corinthian order, just at 
the outside of the suburbs to the north-west, between the gate 
looking towards Thebes, and that near the Temple of Theseus. 
Whether this column may not be the only remaining vestige of 
the ruin considered part of the Prytaneum, and having, in 1738, 
ten columns yet standing, and a marble wall (represented in the 
Ruins of Athens) I cannot at all decide; but I was told that 
there had been, not many years past, an antiquity of some im¬ 
portance on the spot, and that a Greek church had been pulled 
down lately, which stood upon the same area. This may have 
been the church of Great St. Mary, mentioned by Chandler. 

The antiquities to be seen within the town, are the choragic 
monument of Lysicrates, the Temple of the Winds, and the 
Doric Portico, or the portal of the new market-place. It is sin¬ 
gular enough, that the two last of these should not be mentioned 
by Pausanias, and, although too considerable to be overlooked as 
insignificant, be still a portion of the comparatively few' remains 
to be seen at this day. 

The peripteral Temple, with a dome supported by six fluted 
Corinthian columns, or the monument of Lysicrates, called by 
the modern Greeks and (after them) by travellers, the Lantern 
of Demosthenes ($*»*/>* rou Aiiyw«-S«ou?), which is situated under 
the eastern extremity of the Acropolis, and supposed to be in 
the line of the ancient street of the Tripods, is the less subject 
to injury, on account of being attached, as before mentioned, to 
the Capuchin convent. The good Padre has divided it into two 
stories; and the upper one, just capable of holding one student 
at his desk, serves as a small circular recess to a chamber at the 

uu2 
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left wing of the convent, from which it is separated by a curtain 
of green cloth. Only half of this structure, which, like other 
monuments of the same kind, was only designed as a pedestal for 
a consecrated tripod, is to be seen from the street, the remaining 
half of it being inclosed within the walls of the garden, and of 
the convent itself. The. intercolumniations of stone, a modern 
addition, take away from the effect originally produced by the 
elegant proportions of this monument; but you would be pleased 
with its excellent state of preservation, notwithstanding its very 
great antiquity, which may be dated so far back as the second 
year of the 111th Olympiad, 330 years before the Christian era. 
An exact model of it was, some years ago, constructed and 
placed at the Louvre, and casts of the whole monument, with 
those of the minute sculpture on the circular architrave, have lat¬ 
terly been taken by my Lord Elgin’s artists. The shape of the 
choragic monument of Lysicrates, can alone account for the 
strange appellation attached to it by the moderns; and it appears, 
that an. antiquity of the same description, also in the direction of 
the street of the Tripods, standing in the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century, was known by the name of the Lantern of Dio¬ 
genes. 

The monument of Andronicus Chyrrestes, or the octagonal 
tower called the Temple of the Winds, placed in an obscure part 
of the town, and very likely to be overlooked, is much in the 
same state as described by the writers of the last century. It is 
% from being a striking piece of architecture, and the pyramidi- 
cal form of the roof, together with the figures representing the 
eight winds, are of a very heavy kind of sculpture; besides 
which, the marble ot the building has become so dark by age, 
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us to look like coarse black stone. The wind Zephyr, a winged 
youth, scattering flowers from his bosom, is the figure now most 
entire. This portion of the octagon fronts the lane (for it does 
not deserve the name of a street), and is the only conspicuous 
part of the monument visible to those who are not within the 
court-yard of the house in which it is inclosed. The religion of 
the Mahometans, like that of the Christians in other instances, 
has helped to preserve this fabric; for the interior of it has for 
many years served as a place of worship for the turning Der¬ 
vishes, who perform their ceremonies every Friday, and a speci¬ 
men of whose holy exercises we had an opportunity of witnessing 
at Constantinople. 

The Doric Portico, which, from an inscription on the archi¬ 
trave, has been called the facade of a temple dedicated to Au¬ 
gustus, is on the left hand of a yard attached to the Waiwode’s 
house ; and part of the building being hidden within the court of 
a neighbouring dwelling, only one of the four fluted Doric co¬ 
lumns composing this ruin, is to bn seen from the street, and 
without getting into a private house belonging to a Turk. The 
proportions of these columns are much larger than those of the 
Theseum, but their marble is not of so fine a colour, being 
almost black.. 

The conjecture of Chandler, that this portal served as an en¬ 
trance into the new Agora, built, after the destruction of the 
old one, on, the other, side of the Acropolis, by Sylla, received, 
in the opinion of that traveller, much support from the inscribed 
marble still to be seen in the walls of a house, to the left hand* 
close to the ruin, which contains, in very legible characters, some 
regulations of the Emperor Hadrian’s, with respect to the exporta- 
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tion of oil; but although this marble is of considerable size, it 
may still have been brought from any other part of the town, 
and can hardly be said ,to determine any thing with respect 
to the remains, to which it is now, perhaps accidentally, ad¬ 
joining. 

This concludes my notice of the stable antiquities of the town 
of Athens; but before I proceed to conduct you to the Acro¬ 
polis, it would be as well to remark, that there are many de¬ 
tached pieces of carved stone, and marble, inserted in the walls 
and over the doorways of the modern houses, which arrest the 
attention of any one who walks the streets, besides such a variety 
of portable curiosities, as would require more skill and learning 
than I am possessed of, usefully to illustrate. 

These are generally about a foot square, and adorned with 
small, and not highly finished sculpture, some representing a pro¬ 
cession, others a man sedent, with another standing, who has 
hold of his right hand, taking the last adieu, and having the 
%**)>* underneath. There are many with single figures in the 
same bas-relief, well executed, containing the name of the dead; 
one of them, indeed, which I saw, had not only the name of the 
deceased, and of his father, but, what is very uncommon, of his 
trade. A most perfect specimen of the usual subject, the 
SttwtVy or funeral supper, is in my possession. It contains two 
figures of men recumbent on a couch, under which is a coiled 
serpent in the act of raising himseli, perhaps denoting the cause 
of the death of the deceased, or an Esculapian emblem; a female 
sedent at the foot of the bed, is presenting a cup ; and a boy, in 
the farther end of the piece, in a spirited and elegant attitude, 
seems to have been pouring out wine in a flagon. The head of a 
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horse, the animal sacrificed to Pluto, is very prominent in a small 
compartment by itself in one corner of the sculpture. 

Besides these sepulchral monuments, there are lying in the 
courts of many of the houses, the small marble pillars, a foot or 
two in length and four or five inches in diameter, which were the 
erected over the ancient tombs, and containing inscrip¬ 
tions sometimes, but oftener the simple name, or at most the 
name of the tribe to which the dead Ik* longed: there was one 
lying in the yard of our lodgings. A great many of them, with 
their tops rudely carved into the shape of a turban, are stuck up 
on the graves in the Turkish burying-grounds, especially in that 
between the rock of the Acropolis and the Museum. 

Fragments of statues, pedestals, capitals of columns, are still 
to be seen in the walls of the buildings; but the most valuable 
specimens have been removed by collectors. The sun-dial, and 
the Gymnasiarch’s chair, were taken by Lord Elgin from the court 
of the Catholicon, where they stood in the time of Chandler. 

The marble cistern, or Attic measure f«r liquids, is yet re¬ 
maining in the yard of the. arahiepiscopul house. 

Notwithstanding the eager researches, and the extensive col¬ 
lections of all travellers, learned and unlearned, there are still 
daily discovered in Athens and its neighbourhood, particularly 
at the Piraeus, many smaller antiquities, which are very interest¬ 
ing to any person even moderately versed in ancient literature. 
We had the opportunity of seeing many lately-found vases (of 
that kind for the honour of whose invention the Tuscans have 
been made the competitors with the Greeks), which, though not 
so large as those collected from the excavations of Lord Elgin 
at Athens, in the supposed tombs of Antiope and Euripides, and 
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at iEgina, Argos, and Corinth, were yet very beautiful speci¬ 
mens of the arts, and, besides, suggested one or two curious facts. 
In one of them, a foot perhaps in diameter, and half full of burnt 
bones, was a small thin strip of iron, on which was carved the 
name and the family of Solon. I am not aware that this record 
of the dead has before been noticed in the sepulchral vases. 

The figures on the outside of another vase, much less, but 
more perfect, which were (as Mr. Lusieri remarked to me) de¬ 
signed, though with the greatest freedom, and perhaps by the 
hands of a common artist, yet with a spirit and truth not to be 
imitated by any modern artist, represented Charon ferrying two 
shades over the Styx ; and it was observable, that his boat was, 
to the nicest point of resemblance, exactly the same in shape as 
that now in use at Constantinople. 

Small busts and fragments of statues are not unfrequently dug 
up in the grounds in the neighbourhood, or found in the wells. 
Some of the latter, lately discovered, show faint traces of colours, 
and prove beyond don hr, what late writers have endeavoured to esta¬ 
blish, that the earlier ancients had the practice of painting their sta¬ 
tues* ; which, though it may seem extraordinary, is not so much 
so, as that some of them should be composed of various mate¬ 
rials, marble, wood, ivory, and gold -f : however, we know this to 

* A. L. Millan, in his memoir on a bas-relief of the Parthenon, notices this fact, 
observing, that the ground of the statues was generally blue, the hair and some 
parts of the body gilt; and the most accomplished antiquarian of the age, in a 
late magnificent work printed by the Dilletante, has treated of the same subject, 
and would be consulted with great advantage by every scholar and man of taste. 

t The Minerva of the Plateans, made from the Marathonian spoils, had a 
a face, hands, and feet (the work of Phidias) of marble; the other parts of 
the statue were of gold and wood.—Paus. Bceot. 
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have been the rase, as well as that their figures were dressed in 
different suits of materials, winch were sometimes changed or 
embellished on particular days. The eyes of most of the marble, 
and of neatly all the bronze beads, were of some sparkling stone, 
or else were tinged with a sort of encaustic colouring. Pausanias 
speaks of a statue of Minerva, that had sea-green eyes, like Nep¬ 
tune ; indeed, it does not seem at all improbable, that the epi¬ 
thets of Homer.and Hesiod were strictly attended to, in the con¬ 
firmation and colouring ot the representations, af'terwai ;ls con¬ 
structed by the (irccian sculptors, of their numerous divinities. 

Amongst other small antiquities discovered (as almost all of 
them are) by excavating tumuli, 1 recollect being shown a Flora 
of so singular a sort, as to establish, perhaps, the opinion, that.the 
ancients were acquainted with the sexual system oi plants; for 
.the upper part represented a female, with her mantle in front full 
of flowers, and the lower a malo figure*. 

M irrors and other utensils of the toilet, alabaster iacrvmat.o- 
ries, or rather those sepulchral phials which either contained 
essences, or, perhaps, the 1 cleansing of the hones when washed in 
wine and milk - p, are frequently brought to the city by the pea¬ 
sants, who are aware of the anxiety of the Franks to obtain such 
relics. One of them sold me a very beautiful specimen of tin 

* Ts ctiSpttcir z-.-Z supported (lie folds of I lit* mantle. 1 his sort ot 

representation is a favourite sepulchral emblem: i have seen at A i hens, a little 
iiacchus holding up a large bowl in the same manner. The satyrs on monu¬ 
ments seem a type of this principle—the opposite to that of corruption. 

+ See Remarks on Antiquities, Arts, and Letters, during an excursion in 
Italy in the years ISfl‘2 and ISOj, by John Forsyth, Ksq. London, iSt J, p. 

■ ■ work written during a long captiviiy, which it ought to terminate. 

\ x 
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first-mentioned curiosity for one piaster. One singular remnant 
of ancient times, in my small collection, ] cannot forbear to men¬ 
tion : it is a* sling-lead, exactly the shape of an almond-shell, 
weighing nearly a quarter of a pound*, having on one side the 
figure of a thenderbo.t. and on the other the word AKHAI ('fake 
this), in very plain letters. Another of these, in the possession 
of an P.nghsh gentleman, has the word ‘MAI II Mil, “to Philip;” 
so that the piece of unlucky humour recorded of Aster, who 
inscribed on an arrow—“ to Philip’s right eye,” was either not very 
original, or was afterwards commonly imitated by the witty 
Athenians. 

The silver tetradrachm, and a great variety of Athenian and 
,©ther coins, may he collected with very little trouble ; hut for 
detailed observations on these* and similar objects of curio¬ 
sity, I must refer you to the works of professed antiquarians, 
having by the foregoing hints endeavoured to awaken, rather 
than to satisfy, your curiosity ; and leeling that i have been able 
to do little more than the pedant, who produced a single brick 
as a specimen of a whole building. 


v Witliin seven pennyweights 
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4seeni to the Acropolis—The Pelusgicon—The Cave of Apollo 
and Van—'Che Entrance of the Citadel—The Prnppkm—The 
Parthenon—The Ereetheum—A Note on Lord Elgin's Pur¬ 
suits in Greece—The Modern Citadel—The Turkish Garri¬ 
son. 


THERE arc two roads of ascent to the gate of the 
citadel; one over the burying-ground to the left of the Odeum, 
the other up a steep ill-paved path, commencing from about the 
middle of the back of the town. There is a wall, making an out- 
work to the citadel, on your right hand, all the way as you ad¬ 
's ance towards the entrance of the fortress. Just after you enter 
the gate of this outwork, there is a niche on the right, where, in 
was a statue of Isis. A modem stone fountain is a little 
above this, and hit tier the inhabitants of the citadel come for 
water, as there is no well on the bill. 

As you proceed upwards, the rock of the Acropolis is imme¬ 
diately over your left hand, and there is a little soil at tli«- lower 
part of the sleep acclivity, w hich lias hern ploughed, hut now 
produces no grain, as the masses of rubbish and large stones 
falling from the rocks above, must have rendered all labour abor¬ 
tive. Vet this, as we must give credit to the comments on the 
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earlier history of Athens, was the portion allotted to the people 
called Pelasgi, who fortified the Acropolis, and were afterwards 
expelled from Attica for their conduct to the Athenian virgins. 
The Pelasgicon cannot be more than an acre in extent, and that 
spread on the rocky sales of a steep hill; a confined territory for 
a people who dared to rouse the vengeance of the Athenians, and 
who were thought worthy of a particular execration by the Del¬ 
phian oracle. 

On the left hand also, about half way up the hill, is the cave 
of Apoilo and Pan, which would not be observed, were it not for 
the stories of ancient mythology which it calls to mind. It is 
small, and by no means deep, and retains nothing remarkable 
but two or three square ledges, contrived, most probably, for the 
reception of votive tablets. The altar of Pan was raised by 
P.vender the Arcadian, in a similar recess in the side of the Pa¬ 
latine hill. 

Above this spot, near which the Persians scaled the walls of 
the Acropolis, the path climbs the hill, taking a direction rather 
to the left, and you arrive at where a gate in the wall, to the 
right, leads out over the Turkish burying-ground: ascending 
thence, straight to the east, you come to the first gate of the 
citadel, which is furnished with large wooden doors, seldom shut: 
passing through this, there is, on your right, a small wooden 
building, and immediately, on the same side, you look into the 
area of the Odeum. 

You pass on upwards to the second gate, the wooden doors of 
which are shut at night, and entering, have on your right hand 
an open shed, where a guard of Turks is stationed. Advancing 
beyond the second crate, \ou still continue to ascend, but inclin- 
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mg to your left, until you see at your right the ruins of the Pro- 
pykea, and turning round, [kiss close under them, to get further 
up into the Acropolis. You turn again to your left, under a 
square tower, built partly by the Venetians, partly by the Turks, 
out of the mass of marble remains. The lower part of it is now 
used as a prison, and has a small iron door of entrance to the 
dungeons, but was in 10'?'6 a powder-magazine. 

\ ou then pass to the left, at the back of the ruins of the Pro- 
pykoa, and see three of the five door-ways originally behind the 
columns of that building, and constituting the ancient entrances 
to the Acropolis. Thu intercolumnialions of the colonnade, an 
lu xaslyle, have been walled up, and a terrace, mounted with a 
battery of cannon, lias been raised on a level with the top of the 
pillars, formed of rubbish and the ruins of the roof, cell, and 
columns, of the portico of the Propyl tea, destroyed by the Ve¬ 
netians in 1687-—The Temple of Victory, once on the right of 
the Propykra, was blown up in 1650'; the last memorial of its 
existence was carried away by Lord Elgin, who, from a wall 
belonging to a rampart attached to the tower, obtained the frag¬ 
ment of sculpture, supposed by Chandler to represent the battle 
of the Amazons, but decided at last to be the combat of the 
Athenians and Persians. But a room, to which the entrance 
is through a hole in the wall, and whose roof is part of the 
cell ot this Temple, is still notorious for the wonder men¬ 
tioned by Chandler, the miraculous light*. There was a tower, 
corresponding to that on the opposite wing, standing over the 
temple of Victory, when Wheler travelled, but this quarter is 
now buried under accumulated ruins, and choked up amongst the 

* This light is transmitted through a piece of the transparent stone called 
Phrngitcs. 
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mean white-washed cottages belonging to the few inhabitants of 
the citadel. The painted building c x ov ye a <P a ^), on the left 

wing of the Propykea, is also destroyed, but part of it serves as 
a foundation for the tower before-mentioned. 

On the right, as you advance beyond the tower towards the 
site of the Parthenon, in a poor house, lives the Disdar, or go¬ 
vernor of the castle. 

The Parthenon stood on the highest flat area of the hill of the 
Acropolis ; and, when the temples on every side of it were stand¬ 
ing, whose ruins now serve as foundations for the modern build¬ 
ings, this magnificent structure appeared to crown a glittering 
assemblage of marble edifices ; and the eye ot the Athenian, sur¬ 
veying from below the fair gradation of successive wonders, rested 
at last upon the colossal image of his Goddess, rising majestic 
from the summit of her own Temple, the genius of the Acropolis, 
the tutelary deity of Athens and of Greece. 

The ascent to the citadel itself was by a long flight of steps, 
beginning nearly from the Areopagus. The very walls of the 
fortifications were crowned with an ornamental entablature, parts 
of which still remain; and these, and every other structure, were 
of the purest Pentelic marble. No wonder then that the Acro¬ 
polis, in its whole circuit, was regarded fis one vast offering con¬ 
secrated to the Divinity. The portion of the Parthenon yet 
standing, cannot fail to fill the mind of the most indifferent spec¬ 
tator with sentiments of astonishment and awe, and the same re¬ 
flections arise upon the sight even of the enormous masses of 
marble ruins which are spread upon the area of the Temple. .Such 
scattered fragments will soon constitute the sole remains of the 
Temple of Minerva. 

]f the progress of decay should continue to be as rapid as it 
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lias been tor .something more than a century past, there will, in 
a few years, be not one marble standing upon another on the site 
of the Parthenon, in l(j(>7, every antiquity of which there is 
now any trace in the Acropolis, was in a tolerable state of pre¬ 
servation*. This great Temple might, at that period, be called 
entire:—having been previously a Christian church, it was then 
a mosck, the most beautiful in the world. At present, only 
twenty-nine of the Doric columns, some of which no longer 
support their entablatures, and part of the left wall of the cell, 
remain standing. Those of the north side, the angular ones ex¬ 
cepted, have all fallen: the dipteral porches, especially the Pro- 
naos, contain the greatest number, arid these retain their enta¬ 
blatures and pediments, though much injured. 

In the interval between two of my visits to the Acropolis, a 
large piece of the architrave belonging to the exterior colonnade 
of the Pronaos fell down ; all the sculptures from the tympanum 

* Tin: Sicnr Dcshaycs ((lie first who travelled to Athens, and who saw the- 
Temple of Victory almost perfect) in 1623; Nointel and (iallaiid, in 1671; 
Spon and Wheler, in 1673 and 1676; Lord Winehdsea in 1076, and Vernon; 
ail of whom visited Athens previous to the siege of the city by Morosini, saw 
the Acropolis, less changed, perhaps, from its ancient state, than it has been 
from the condition in which it then stood, in the short period subsequent to the 
days of those travellers. Poeocke, Lord Sandwich, Leroi, Stuart, and ('han¬ 
dler, beheld only the ruins of rains, many of which have since perished—etiarn 
perierc ruina*. Kven M.de Choiseul’s second work, when published, will repre¬ 
sent many remains not at present to be seen, for he travelled in 1781; and 
though Mr. I’auvel, who bus been occupied at intervals since the year 1780, 
in assisting the compilation of Mr* do C.’s Voyage Pittoresque, will be able to 
add the description of some smaller antiquities to the account of those before 
known, yet very many of the grand monuments of art, for which Athens liar 
been before visited, have within these ten years disappeared. 
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of this porch have been destroyed ; and the trunks and broken 
arms of two figures, incorrectly supposed Hadrian and Sabina, 
or two deities with the heads of those persons, are all now re¬ 
maining of the grand piece of sculpture which represented the 
birth of Minerva, and Jupiter in the midst of the assembled 
Gods. The figure of the Victory, which was on the right of 
Jupiter, has been recovered by Lord Elgin’s agents, who demo¬ 
lished a Turkish bouse close to the north-west angle of the Tem¬ 
ple, for the purposes of excavation, and found it , as well as small 
parts of the Jupiter, the Vulcan, and the Minerva, underneath 
the modern building, where they had lain since the Venetians had 
unsuccessfully attempted to remove them in 1687*. 

Many of the sculptures on the ninety-two metopes of the peri¬ 
style, representing the battle of the Lapithai and the Centaurs, 
particularly those on the entablature of the south side, were 
almost entire in 1767- I believe there is not one now remaining: 
the last were taken down by Lord Elgin. 

All that was left of the sculpture on the eastern porch, the 
contest between Minerva and Neptune, has been carried off by 
the same person. The marks of the separation are still very ap¬ 
parent. Ignorant of the cause, I pointed them out to Mr. Lu- 
sieri himself, who informed me of the fact, and showed the places 
in the pediment whence the two female colossal statues, the Nep¬ 
tune, the Theseus, and the inimitable horse’s head, still remem¬ 
bered and regretted by all at Athens, had been removed. .Such 
of the statues as had before fallen, had been ground to powder 

* The ropes by which, under the direction of General Kcenigsmark, the 
workmen were lowering them, broke, and many fine figures were dashed to 
pieces. Lord Elgin has reaped the advantage of the sacrilege of the Venetians. 
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by lilt; Turks. Ft is but fair to mention this fact, at the same 
time that the other circumstance is recorded. 

One hundred and seventy of the six hundred feet of bas-relief 
sculpture on the frize of the cell, representing the Panalhemvan 
procession, remained entire in the time of Chandler. A portion 
of it, containing .seven figures, was taken down from its situation 
by j\l. do Choiseul CJoufticr, and is now in the Napoleon mu¬ 
seum. I know not whether the collection of our Ambassador 
contains any of this precious sculpture, too exquisite not to have 
been executed according to the design, and under the superin¬ 
tendance, of Phidias himself*. A Lost part of that portion of it 
on the wall of the Pronaos, yet remains ; and by means of a 
ruined staircase, once belonging to a minaret built against one of 
the columns of that portico, I managed to get on the top of the 
colonnade, and by leaning at full length over the architrave, 
had a sufficiently close inspection of the work to be convinced, 
that this sculpture, though meant to be viewed at a distance of 
forty feet at least from below, is as accurately and minutely exe¬ 
cuted, as if it had been originally designed to he placed near the 
eye of the .spectator-^. Some equestrian figures are remarkably 
entire, and retain to this day the animation and freshness with 
which they issued from the hands of the artist. 

Within the cell of the Temple all is desolation and ruin; the 
shafts of columns, fragments ot the entablatures, and of the 

* Ictinus amt Callicrates were (lie scholars of Phidias, who were more par¬ 
ticularly the architects of the Parthenon. 

+ The learned author, however, of the dissertation prefixed t.) the great 
work lately published by the Dilletante, seems to think, and perhaps correctly, 
that the distant effect was alone intended and studied. 

Y y 
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beams of the roof, are scattered about on every side, but espe¬ 
cially on the north of the area, where there are vast piles of mar¬ 
ble. I measured one piece, seventeen feet in length, and of pro¬ 
portionate breadth and thickness. The floor, also of marble, 
has been broken up towards the eastern front, and in the south¬ 
east angle of the area, is the wretched mosck, as well as some 
stone-work of the Greek church, into which the Parthenon was 
formerly converted. A dent in the floor is pointed out as being 
occasioned by the shell which blew' up a powder-magazine, and 
destroyed the roof of the Temple, w hen bombarded by Morosmi. 

Besides the vast magnitude of the marbles composing the Par¬ 
thenon, which, perhaps, is more easily remarked in the fallen 
ruins than in the parts of the building yet standing, there is an¬ 
other just cause for admiration, in the exquisite care and skill 
with which every portion of the architecture appears to have been 
wrought. The work on the Ovolos and Cavettos is as highly 
finished in the fragments of the enormous cornices, formerly 
placed at so considerable a height from the ground, as the miimte 
parts in the lower portion of the building, '['he same uninter¬ 
rupted perfection is observable in the flutings of the shafts, in all 
the mouldings of the capitals, and particularly in the tambours 
of the fallen columns, whose surfaces are smoothed to such a de¬ 
gree of exactness and nicety, as to render the junctures of the 
blocks almost undiscoverablo. 

1 he part of the area the most clear from ruins, is towards the 
north-west angle, and the western entrance, where the grooves 
in the floor, formed by opening and shutting the folding-doors of 
the Temple, are still very disccrnublc. Faint marks of the painted 
saints, with which the Christians disfigured the interior of their 
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Papin edifice, are just visible on the walls of the south side of 
the cell. 

Of the Opisthodomos, the Athenian treasury, at the back, or 
eastern portico of the Parthenon, there are now no traces to be 
seen: but Lord Elgin's agents discovered some columnar inscrip¬ 
tions, before alluded to by Chandler, of great antiquity*. 

Descending from the ruins of the Parthenon to the north, you 
pass through u lane or two of white-washed cottages in ruins, 
before you come to the remains of the Ereetheum, and the ad¬ 
joining chapel of Pandrosos. In that portion of the Ereetheum 
which was dedicated to Minerva Polias, the columns of the front 
porch are standing, but without any part of their entablature, 
and unsupported by tlie walls of the cell, the whole of the south 
side of which was destroyed during the short war between Eng¬ 
land and Turkey, and now lies in heaps at the back of the columns, 
and in the area of the Temple. The corner one of these columns, 
the best specimen of the Ionic in the world, with its base and 
capital, has been removed by Lord Elgin to England. The re¬ 
mainder will soon fall. 

The marble of this ruin is of a virgin whiteness, and the work¬ 
manship, as the structure is very diminutive in comparison with 
tin; specimens of the Parthenon, is a still more exquisite example 
than that Temple, of he polish and edge which were given to all 
the parts of Grecian .rchiteeture. The line of no pencil can 
excel the delicate accurav of contour in the swell of the torus 

* The whole length of the P.iri tenon was two hundred and eighteen feet, and 
its breadth ninety-eight feet and a naif, reckoning the flight of three steps upon 
which the structure was raised. The columns .'ere forty-two feet high. The 
Opisthodomos was separated lrorn the anterior nave of the Temple by a wall. 

Y y 2 
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and the ornaments of the base; and the hand, in passing repeat¬ 
edly o\er the marble, seeks in vain for the slightest inequality, or 
even roughness, on the surfae\ 

The proport ions of this joint Temple are but small; when nearly 
entire, in the whole building was blit sixty-three feet in 

length, thirty-six in breadth, and not twenty feet h.gh, but the 
Ereetheum is, in its kind, as complete a proof of the genius and 
skill of the Creeks as the Temple of Minerva. 

From the columns of the Temple of Minerva Polias you come 
to that portion of the building which was dedicated to Neptune 
and Freetheus, and where the wall of the cell is still standing, 
and, by the help of modern masonry, now serves as a powder- 
magazine for the supply of the citadel. Here the pillars support, 
in part, their l’rize and cornice, as highly finished as the bases of 
the columns, hut much ol the shutls ol the columns is hidden by 
the modern wall that tills up the intercolumniations. W ithin the 
building, in a part composing the vestibule of the Temple of 
Neptune, is some line architecture, consisting ol an ionic door, 
which was designed by Lord .Elgin’s artists, hut is now not to he 
seen. 

On passing round the portico, you have on your left the marble 
wall of the cell entire; and at the end of this, there is a piece of 
plastered wall, now Idling up the open-work of the small Chapel 
of Pandrosos, between the images that yet remain of the famous 
Caryatides which supported the entablature of the building. 
There is one of these images before you come to the corner of the 
rhapel, and the angular one remains, hut the place of the next, 
which Lord Elgin has transported to England, is now Idled up 
with mortar, so that there are now only three ol the four statues 
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originally supporting this front looking towards the Parthenon. 
One of the Caryatides lmd been carried away, or destroyed on 
,-the spot, before the year 1730’. On the plaster wall, on the west 
side of the chapel, these words have been very deeply cut: 

QUOD NO N !•'K c K ItU N T OOTI 
tIOC i’KCKRUNT SCOTI*. 

The mortar wall, yet fresh when we saw it, supplying the place 
of the statue now in the noble Ambassador's museum, serves as a 
comment on this text. 

* This eithery of (lie Goths alludes to (he unfounded story of a Greek his¬ 
torian, who relates that Alaric, either terrified by two phantoms, one of Mi¬ 
nerva herself, the other of Achilles, terrible as when he strode towards the walls 
of Troy to his friends, or struck with a reverential respect, had spared the 
treasures, ornaments, and people, of the venerable city. 

This may be as good a place as any other, to say a word on the proceedings 
of die person whose conduct is contrasted with that of the barbarian. 

We heard, I fancy, every thing that could l»e alleged by either party on 
both sides of the question, and being on the spot when the most furious strug¬ 
gles were made by both the French and Knglish to gain their point, may be 
better judges of the facts than those who have since examined the matter at a 
distance from the scene of action. 

My Lord Klgiii’s agents are not accused on account of any of their excava¬ 
tions, or carrying oft' the numerous articles they discovered by (hose proceed¬ 
ings : their rilling of ancient tombs, and pulling down modern houses to get 
at buried remains, was on all hands allowed to he a fair and laudable proceed¬ 
ing, as was also the modelling of the reliefs and other sculptures. The part of 
conduct objected to, was the not being content with the casts, which was all 
thi' French wanted or obtained when in power, without the possession of the 
oii'dnals, and by that means hastening the decay, and delac'iig the ancient 
monuments, so as for ever to diminish considerably the gratification of future 
travellers and arlists. 

The injuries seem to be these:—The taking off the metopes, the statin' ovei 
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The Erectheum was sacred in the ey. .s of the ancient Athenians, 
and may still be regarded with veneration by the modern travel¬ 
ler, as being the spot where Minerva contended with Neptune* 
and the triple building must appear, even to us, in some degree 


the Theatre of Bacchus, and the statues of the western pediment of the Par¬ 
thenon ; and the carrying away one of the Caryatides, and the finest of the co¬ 
lumns of the Erectheum. No other come, i believe, within the limits of cen¬ 
sure—no other marbles were detached. 

It may be enquired, what excuse can be off* red for such a spoliation ? It is 
answered, the French De Choiseul GouHicr detached part of the fvize of the 
Parthenon many years past. Some of the persons employed in collecting 
for his museum, and assisting his projects, still remain at Athens, and have the 
same views, which nothing but inability have prevented them from accomplish¬ 
ing; they had even a plan for carrying off the a:holt of the Temple of The¬ 
seus!!! They only complain because they envy our success, and would them¬ 
selves have been masters of the same treasures. To this the others reply, 
“ With the exception of De Gouflier, no one of us ever injured the temples—we 
have often had it in our power—we went to great cxpence in modelling and de¬ 
signing, which would have been unnecessary, had we resolved to take the ori¬ 
ginals—you, yourselves, when you first settled here, professed no more; we 
looked on without opposing you ; we were your friends—you have not only 
robbed, but treacherously robbed !” 

The answer is, “ SVe are no robbers, we bought, and dearly bought, every 
article. Admitting your facts, we only took that which would have been de¬ 
stroyed by the Turks, and which was in a state of dilapidation—it was better 
the sculptures of the Parthenon should be preserved in a museum in England, 
than ground to powder on their own bases—we took nothing from theThcseum, 
because it was exposed to no such eminent peril.” 

The last retort of the French is, “ The case was the same with respect to 
both ; but having been prevented from ruining the latter, you take merit to 
yourselves for a moderation which was not voluntary. When you talk of buy¬ 
ing (he right to deface the finest remains of all antiquity, you seem to put out 
of the question all the proprieties which might in such a case be expected to 
regulate the conduct of the artist, the scholar, and the gentleman.” 
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sanctified by the superstition, which believed that each portion of 
the Temple retained some undoubted evidence of that memorable 
event. The heaven-descended statue of the protectress of the 
city was religiously preserved in her own fane; the mark of the 
trident, and the salt fountain bursting from the cleft whence the 
horse issued from the earth, and where the murmur of tine sea was 
often to be heard, were long pointed out near the altar of Nep- 


Tltis is, as well as I recollect, the sum of every thing adduced oa cither 
side, and reduces at once (he question (o the two points—Would the French 
have removed, or endeavoured to remove, the ornamental sculptures alluded 
to ? or, if they would not, were those precious remains likely to have been 
speedily destroyed by their barbarian masters?—It is certain, that if the 
Turks remain lor many more years in possession ot Athens, every valuable anti¬ 
quity will be entirely destroyed. Hut the French contemplate lire chance of 
Greece being soon attached to the dominions of Napoleon :—in that case, not 
even our nationality would prefer a possession of some of their broken parts 
to their integrity in the hands of an enlightened enemy. It is not Hie vanity of 
being the owners of such a treasure, but Hie wish to advance the line arts in 
civilized Europe, that should influence the conduct of any collectors; but 
without enquiring into motives, it is pretty evident, that an infinitely greater 
number of rising architects and sculptors must derive benefit from these studies, 
if they can be pursued in a museum at London or Paris, than if they were to 
lie sought in the Turkish territories; and surely, we can hardly complain, if 
they are to be found in our capital. Present travellers may feel a little morti¬ 
fication, and those who arc utterly incapable of appreciating the merit of the 
remains in question, wherever they may be fixed, will join in the fashionable 
clamour of the day. I have said nothing of the possibility of the ruins of 
Athens being, in the event of a revolution in favour of the Greeks, restored 
and put into a condition capable, of resisting the ravages of decay; for an event 
of that nature cannot, it strikes me, have ever entered into the head of any one 
who has seen Athens,* and the modern Athenians. Yet I cannot forbear men¬ 
tioning a singular speech of a learned Greek of ioannuia, who said to me, 
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tune; and the chapel of Pandrosos preserved within its sacred 
inclosure, as late as the time of Pausanias, the trunk of the olive 
which had given victory to the goddess, and a name to the city of 
Athens. 

Below the Erectheum there is a battery, where there arc two 
cannons, which are used by the Turks to announce the Bairam, 
or any extraordinary intelligence from the Porte. This battery 
immediately overlooks the town, presenting a better view of it 
than any other quarter of the Acropolis, and I have seen several 
Turkish ladies, on a fine day, walking on this side of the ramparts, 
and leaning over the battlements, to enjoy the amusing murmur 
that rises from the city below. 

The part of the citadel where the modern fortifications are most 
entire, is to the east, a few paces below the posterior front of the 
Parthenon, where they were refitted about fifty years ago. Look¬ 
ing out through one of the embrasures, you there find yourself 


“ You English arc carrying off the works of the Greeks , our forefathers—pre¬ 
serve them well—wc Greeks will come and re-demand them.” 

A curious notion prevailing amongst the common Athenians, with respect 
to the ancient statues, is, that they arc real bodies, mutilated and enchanted 
into their present state of petrifaction by magicians, who will have power over 
them as long as the Turks are masters of Greece, when they will be trans¬ 
formed into their former bodies. The spirit within them is called an Arabim, 
and is not tinfrequently heard to moan and bewail its condition. Some Greeks, 
in our time, conveying a chest from Athens to Piraeus, containing part of the 
Elgin marbles, threw it down, and could not for some time be prevailed upon 
to touch it, again affirming, they heard the Arabim crying out, and groaning 
for his fellow-spirits detained in bondage in the Acropolis. It is to be adder!, 
that the Athenians consider the condition of these enchanted marbles will be bet¬ 
tered by a removal from the country of the tyrant Turks. 
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at the verge of a very considerable precipice, with the Albanian 
quarter of the town in the depth below, at a distance, which much 
diminishes every object . 

The craggy dills on this side of the citadel aflord the most im¬ 
posing view of the Acropolis, and are in appearance so inaccessi¬ 
ble as to strike any spectator at once with the improbability of 
the notion entertained by Stuart, and now adopted by Mr. Fau- 
vel, of the eastern front having been the principal entrance of the 
Parthenon: for, as that facade is almost immediately over the 
rocks, the Temple, if its door was to the east, must have had the 
look of being unapproachable. The first conjecture of Spoil, 
who saw the contest of the rival deities in the remains of the 
figures on the eastern pediment, has not, 1 think, been shaken by 
any laic discoveries*. If it should be stated, that the well- 
known description in Ovid evidently points at this pediment of the 
Parthenon, and that therefore the principal front was on the same 
side, it may be answered, that, in describing the contest of Mi¬ 
nerva with Arachne, it was more to the poet’s purpose to allude to 
the former victory of the goddess than her birth, which was the 
subject of the sculpture on the anterior front f-. 

The crevices of the rocks on this side of the citadel contain 
the nests of innumerable .flocks of daws and crows, which hover 

* Fee (he argument stated in Critical Observations on Anacharsis, by M. 
Barbie du Boccage, in note (o plate xix, representing die two pediments of the 
Parthenon, such as they were in 1674. 

+ The Scholar who has drawn up an account of Lord Elgin’ Pursuits in 
Greece, has decided the “scopulum Mavortis" of Ovid (Metam. lib. vi. fab. 2), 
not to mean the Areopagus, but the eastern cliffs of the Acropolis. 

z z 
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round tlie hill, but ore thought never to soar above the Par¬ 
thenon*. 

You can continue to go round the ramparts to the south ot the 
Parthenon, overlooking the Theatre of Bacchus-j’, without being 
interrupted, except by the ruins of four or five Turkish cottages, 
and blocks of fallen masses, until you come nearly parallel to 
the western front of the Temple, where the way is completely 

* This was an ancient superstition. Dr. Chandler, by no means a credulous 
personage, says, that lie never saw a crow mount above the summit of the 
Temple; but the margin opposite to lids remark of our traveller, in a eojy 
lent to me at Athens, contained these words, “ d’ai vue des milk's sur le Par¬ 
thenon.” I affirmed the same to a resident at Athens, a gentleman fond of au¬ 
thorities, who said, “ The daws you inay have seen; not the crows.” 

+ It should have been remarked, that in Stuart’s Ruins of Athens, the Odeum 
is called the Theatre of Bacchus, as it had before been by Wheler, who sup¬ 
posed the semicircular area under the cave of Panagia Spiliotissa to have been 
part of a Gymnasium constructed by Thrasyllus, and looked upon the remains 
of Pnyx as the Oi!£um; but Dr. Chandler’s opinion has been here followed, 
notwithstanding the later authority of the plans of Anacharsis, which adheie 
to Stuart’s disposition of the antiquities in question. The only difficulty which 
Chandler appears not to have surmounted, is the vicinity of the Odeum to Kn- 
ncacrounos, placed by himself in the dell near the Ilissus, and, therefore, ne¬ 
cessarily near the south-east angle of the Acropolis, not the south-west angle. 
The words of Pausanias are express: TrAWov it (ra n'foTx) Sp xpvm xx\o~<ri 

xxi aW* E’maxpo’jm. However, the grotto containing the tripod engraved 
with the story of Apollo and Diana slaying Niobc’s children, mentioned by the 
same author as being above the scats of the spectators, corresponds exactly 
with the chapel of Panagia Spiliotissa, and as I could not observe any cave 
{although Wheler did) above the other theatre,-seems to me almost to settle the 
controversy. The 28th cap. lib. iv. of Meursius’Attic. Lectiones, collects all 
ihe ancient mentions of the Odeum—built by Pericles, burnt by Sylla, and re¬ 
stored by King Ariobarzancs. Atticus Herodcs lias by some been thought to 
have constructed a third theatre. 
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choked up by large masses of ruins, ami a few mean houses, the 
beginning of a quarter of the citadel in which the Disdar is 
lodged, and some of the soldiers with their families belonging to 
the garrison. Those soldiers, called Castriani by the Athenians, 
are only one hundred and twenty-five in number, and of these the 
greater part, when not on duty, live in the town below. The only 
sen ice of the Castriani is, to holloa out several times during the 
night, to inform the citizens below of their vigilance, and to fire 
the cannon and display the fire-works usual on their festivals, 
from the battery under the Erecthcum. 

The citadel, which cveu in modern times was considered a for¬ 
midable fortification, and is called by one writer (Nicli Gerbhel*), 
“ arx nmnitissima,” would now be unable to make any resistance. 
There are only twenty-seven cannons mounted throughout the 
whole fortress, and of these only seven arc fit for service. Three 
of them are of a great length; they were presented by the late 
Sultan Selim, and are placed on the battery over the Propykea. 
The Disdar is an officer of no consideration, his pay being only- 
one hundred and Dirty piasters per annum, (his soldiers have only 
ten), and he is sublet to the orders of the Waiwode of the city. 

Ji is not difficult, in viewing the walls of the citadel, to trace 
the Greek foundation, and the Turkish and Venetian super¬ 
structure of the ramparts. On one or two of the parts, where 
there was no necessity for modern fortification, the old Athenian 
walls are all that are to be seen, and continue the sole defence of 
the rock. This is the case on the angle to the north-west, near 
the site of the Temple of \ ictoiy. In this pari Antiquarians have 

* In a book called “ Pro Dcciaraiionc Piciuise sivc Ih’scripiionis Sophia'!! 
libri rcplcm,” which I have never seen. 

/, z '1 
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seen, or fancied themselves to have seen, the successive architec¬ 
ture of three different periods, the Cecropian, the Pelasgic, and 
that of the age of Pericles. 

From every quarter of the Acropolis there arc the most agree¬ 
able prospects: that from the top of the Propyhea, which looks 
towards the Piraeus, is the most extensive, but so soft and blended, 
in the nearest fore-ground and the farthest distance, as to seem 
an unbroken perspective, from the corn-fields, vineyards, and 
olive-grounds of Athens, over the long line of coast, and the 
smooth expanse of the Saronic Gulf, to the high lands ofSalanhs 
and TFgina, and tiie faint outlines of the Peloponcsian hills. 

The flat space on the rock of the Acropolis is not more than 
eight hundred feet in length, and about half as many in breadth 
a small extent for the site of the primitive city of the Athenians-j-, 
but an area of great size, when considered as the base only of 
temples and marble palaces, containing not a single structure 
which might not be justly denominated a masterpiece of Art. 


* It should be understood, that in the few occasional hints at the proportions 
and sizes of some of the Athenian antiquities, I have not quoted from any notes 
of my own, but from former details, which may be found to differ with the 
measurements of those travellers, whose works I was, at the time of writing 
these Letters, unable so consult. 

f On account of its having been the primitive city, the Acropolis continued, 
even in the time of Thucydides, to be called ItoAir, the city. KaAriVsti. .. „ 
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The Vicinity of Athens—Climate in Winter—The Gardens—The 
Olive-Groves—Method of Watering them—The Site of the 
Academy—Houle to the Pirceus—The Munychiun Promon¬ 
tory—Country immediately to the South of Athens. 


THE neighbourhood of Athens abounds in pleasant 
rides; and the roads, which are numerous, are generally broad 
and well beaten. Notwithstanding we were in the country dur¬ 
ing the depth of winter, the weather was never so inclement as 
to prevent an excursion on horseback, and scarcely a day elapsed 
without our riding to some distance from the city. For this pur¬ 
pose we were furnished with horses belonging to the Post, one of 
the few institutions which are well regulated in Turkey; and before 
our final departure, there were, I fancy, very few spots in Attica 
with which we were not perfectly acquainted, from repeated visits 
during more than two months residence in the city. 

Having alluded to the climate, let me observe, that to the 
northern constitution of an Englishman the Athenian winters are 
not, commonly, so rigorous, as, Irom ancient accounts, you might 
be led to expect. Alter having found it agreeable to bathe, a 
little before Christmas, at Thebes, where a poet of the country 
describes the cold to be so excessive as to freeze up the spirits of 
all nature, both animate and inanimate, and to inflict upon man 
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himself the miseries of a premature decay *, it will not be sup¬ 
posed that the inclemency of Attica was to us such as to be 
severely felt. 

The winter in this country generally sets in about the begin¬ 
ning of January, and in the middle of that month the snows 
begin to fall. They were a little earlier in 1810, and, being ac¬ 
companied with a strong north-east wind, made the cold rather 
unpleasant for two or three days, and drove large flights of wild 
turkies and woodcocks into the plain close to the city. After the 
snows are down, which seldom are seen for more than a few days, 
except on the summits of the mountains, where they remain about 
a month, there are three weeks of flue weather, frosty and cold 
in the mornings and evenings, but with a clear blue sky, and the 
sun shining hotly in the middle of itic day. The natives then 
wear their warmest pelliees, and burn large fires of wood, brought 
into the city by the peasants who dwell on the sides of Mount 
Parnes. Rain falls, but scarcely ever with any violence, in the 
middle of February ; and, at the end of that month and the be¬ 
ginning of March, if there is no frost, the north-west wind blows 
furiously; I found it to be so high on the 23d, and the two fol¬ 
lowing days of February, as to be unable to walk without great 
difliculty; but I cannot say that I experienced that debility, and 
those effects on the nervous system, which are said to attend this 
much-dreaded tempest, the Sciron of the ancient Athenians-j-. 

* llesiod. Epy. xxt lift, 

+ Pliny (Nat. Hist. lib. ii. cap. 46), talks of the Sciron, as a wind peculiar 
to Attica—“ Ut Atheniensibus Sciron, paulum ab Argeste deflexus, rclupue 
finreias ignotus.” 

Baron de Ricdcsel, in his Voyage au Levant, p. 291, gives Atttira the cli- 
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The spring commences about the end of the same month, and 
at that period, and sometimes earlier in the year, the sky is over- 
east with hot heavy clouds, which settle on Fames and Brilessus, 
the mountains to the north of Athens, and are the ceitain signs of 
an approaching thunder-storm, and occasionally of earthquakes. 
This was the case on the 13th of February. These signs were 
known and consulted by the ancient inhabitants of this region, 
who, by repeated observation of the summits of their hills, one of 
which, I ly melt us, is close to Athens, became such adepts in 
meteorology, as to regulate their conduct by their prognostica¬ 
tions. A transparent vapour on the tops of Uymettus is accom¬ 
panied by a strong sirocco, or south-east wind, as I have myself 
observed, and at that time the sky becomes less clear than usual, 
notwithstanding there are no black clouds, and the weather, 
although the sun is not to be seen, is oppressively warm. Such 
part of the marble ruins as are exposed to this wind, are found 
to have suffered a more rapid decay than the remainder of the 
edifices ; but nothing can be a better proof of the general dry¬ 
ness of the Attic air, than the wonderful state of preservation in 
which the most delicate, as v ■ 11 as the most ancient, portions of 
the remains are at this day fo: id, after having been exposed to 
all varieties of weather for moi-- than two thousand years. 

The corn in the plain of Athens, which is cut in May, is very 
high at the beginning of Mart h ; and then also the vines begin 
to sprout, the olive-groves to bud, and the almond-trees, of 
which there is a great number in the neighbouring gardens, are 


mate of Petersburgh, and avers, tliat tlie snows remain on the mountains eight 
months out of the twelve. The Huron was at Athens a week in August; and 
no one would think, from perusing his book, that he had been there at all 
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so covered with their white and purple blossom, as to impart their 
varied hues to the face of the whole country. The spring vege¬ 
tables may also be procured at that early season, particularly 
lettuces, of which a large bundle can be bought for a para. 

The region immediately to the north and north-west of the city, 
a plain of an irregularly oval shape, is interspersed with small vil¬ 
lages, hidden in shady groves; and the modern Athenians, who are 
equally fond with their ancestors of the luxury of a summer retreat, 
and who ate induced, both by custom and temperament, to prefer 
vegetables and fruits to less cooling diet, reckon nearly a thousand 
gardens in the circuit of their small territory. To many of these 
there are attached kiosks, or country-houses, ill-constructed in¬ 
deed, being the lower part of them of mud, and the upper of 
badly jointed planks, but still capable of alfording an agreeable 
shelter during the intolerable heats of summer. Some of these 
gardens are near villages, under the hills at some distance from 
the city, such as Kevrishia, the ancient Cephisia, at the foot of 
Mount Penteliriis, and Callandri, in the same quarter ; but the 
large tract of them is in the long line of olive-groves which form 
the western boundary of the plain of Athens. The district wa¬ 
tered by the Cephissus, in the neighbourhood of the site of the 
Academy, and the Colonus Ilippius, about twenty minutes walk 
from the gate leading to Thebes, is to the south called Sepolia, 
and to the north Patisia, and is divided into those extensive 
grounds which are particularly allotted for supplying the city 
with fruit and vegetables, and are for the most part not cultivated 
by their owners, but let out to the peasants of the villages. A 
large garden of an acre and a half, was pointed out to me as 
being let annually for two hundred and fifty piasters. 

The olive-groves of Athens are also on this side of the city, 
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but they extend far beyond Sepolia and Patisia, both to the north 
and south, and run in a curved line of seven or eight miles in 
length, and of an unequal breadth, from one to three miles, com¬ 
mencing not far from the northern extremity of the range of low 
hills called Anchesmus, and ending a mile and a half, perhaps, 
from the Munychian promontory. They must have increased, 
even in extent, since the time of Chandler, if the description of 
that traveller is, as usual, correct; and they told us at Athens, 
that the number of trees planted of late years had been very con¬ 
siderable, and having been set too thickly, had much injured the 
old wood. 

Besides this large olive wood in the plain of Athens, there are 
other groves in the neighbourhood of several of the villages ; and 
in addition to thirty-six olive-presses in the capital, there arc 
eight others in various parts of Attica, of which you will hear in 
another place *. 

The Cephissus, a sort of ditch-stream, almost dry in summer, 
and in w inter only a torrent, flow ing from Cephissia, under Mount 
Pentelicus, passes through the extent of olive-groves and gardens, 
each of which it serves, by turns, to water, '[’lie watering of the 
olive-groves commences the 24th of September, and ends the 6th of 
April, and is effected hv raising a low mound round eight or nine 
trees, and then introducing the stream through dykes, so as to keep 
the roots and part of the trunks under water for the necessary length 
of time. Kaeh owner waters his grove for thirty or forty hours, and 
pays a para a tree to the Waiwode, or to him who has farmed the 
revenue from that officer. During this period, the peasants con- 

* Then 1 are two at Koiikouvaonos; one at Menithi; one at Caslia ; two at 
Yeiika ; two at Kcratea; villages whose sites will be mentioned hereafter. 
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struct huts with houghs, and are mutually watchful, both day 
and night, neither to lose their own portion, nor allow to others 
an unfair abundance of the valuable streams. 1 have several 
times seen their tires amongst the trees; and, as they watch in 
parties, and mix, as usual, much mirth with their employment, 
have heard the sound of their voices, and the tinkling tnnsic of 
their guitars, on returning to Athens from an evening’s ride. 

The precious water of the Cephissus is the property of the 
Waivvode only during the season of watering the olive wood; for 
the remaining months the owners of the gardens, in a proportion 
settled by long usage, divert the stream into their grounds for 
one, two, or three hours, in a week or fortnight, according to 
the bargain at which they have hired or purchased their land. 
The same jealousy is manifested on this as on the other occasion. 
The instant that the stream is turned into the required channel, 
a public inspector, who is called “ Dragatis too ncro,” and is 
always in attendance, turns his hour-glass, and the gardener also 
measures the time in the same manner, other Greeks frequently 
being present to prevent collusion, and cut oft' the rivulet imme¬ 
diately on the expiration of the stipulated hour. Besides this 
periodical irrigation of the gardens, those who can afford to pro¬ 
cure such an advantage, buy water from the owners of several 
reservoirs, which have been constructed amongst the gardens, 
and on the banks of the Cephissus. 

Throughout tlu: whole range of the olive-groves and gardens, 
are to be seen small remains, sepulchral stelae, shafts of columns, 
and particularly the marble mouths of ancient wells, which retain 
the deeply-indented marks of the ropes used in letting down 
and raising the buckets. A very beautiful specimen of one of 
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them is now in a large garden at the side of the riser, twenty 
minutes walk beyond the Colonus Hippius. Jt is a toot ami a 
half high, and, near the rim, ornamented with festoons in ele¬ 
gant sculpture, and serves for. the mouth of a well, perhaps the 
same for which it was originally constructed. The bucket iying 
by it is a dried gourd, scooped out, and attached to a rope of 
twisted hay. 

One might fairly expect to meet with something to satisfy the 
curiosity of tlu; antiquarian in every part of this celebrated re¬ 
gion ; for not only Athens, but Attica, was the handywork of 
the Gods and ancient heroes*, and no less abounding hi the mo¬ 
numents of former splendour than the city itself. Polemo Perie- 
getes composed four hooks, consisting solely of a catalogue of the 
gilts dedicated in the Acropolis ; and, says Strabo, it would have 
required as many more to mention those contained in the other 
parts ot the city, and in the towns. N et, bv a perverseness of 
fortune, the very superminivnee and celebrity of Attica, have 
prevented her towns and positions from being so minutely de¬ 
scribed as those of other parts of Greece, and the geographer has 
said hut little of this territory, because afraid of entering into 
too extensive a detail, and of leliing wluit was universally known. 
The work of Pausanias informs us, howler, of the chapels and 
statues, and points out the tombs of tin* illustrious dead, imme¬ 
diately in the vicinity of the capital, and adds to the gratification 
to be enjoyed w'hilst roaming over the pleasant walks on every 
side contiguous to modern Athens. 

!n passing from the town towards the site of the Academy and 

* Urgcdas in Strab. p. "Ob'. 

<■> . o 
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the Colonus llippius* (which is now a small rocky eminence, just 
out of the olive-groves, about north-north-cast from the Acropolis, 
with a Greek chapel on it), you would be pleased with the thought, 
that you are treading on the graves once filled with the ashes ol 
Thrysabulus, Pericles, Chabrias, and Phorniio'j-, whose inscribed 
monuments, as well as those of all the great men (except, the heroes 
of Marathon) who fell in battle, were carefully preserved, and 
pointed out to the enquiring traveller, many ages subsequent to 
the period that witnessed their glorious exploits. They were seen 
by Fausanias, in the second century, in the way from the gate 
Dipylon to the Academy, and in the gardens, and about the Cc- 
lonus llippius : not far from the Academy was also shown at that 
time the tomb of Plato J. Several temples were erected in and 
about the celebrated Gymnasium just mentioned ; but no mate¬ 
rial remains have been discovered in that quarter, although small 
fragments of marble have been ploughed up in the corn-fields 
now occupying its site. 

The gardens of Epicurus, which were on the way to the Aca¬ 
demy, not tar from the gate Dipylon, have not left behind them 
a single trace of their marble schools, or even of their groves. 
The space they covered is now an open plain ot corn, rather on 
the descent towards thqgdive woods. 

The road leading from Athens to the Piraeus, is from the gate 
to the north of the Temple of Theseus. A tew paces from this 
gate, a path going to Elcusis, branches off to the right from 
the main road; and, shortly after, another path, also to the 

* To Colonus llippius CEdipus fled. On it was a temple of Ncptuuc; it 
was ten stadia from tbe city. Meurs. dc Populis AUicse. KsAww. 

t Paus. Attic, p. 50. f Paus. Attic, p. 58. 
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right, striking through the olive-groves to Salamis. The road, 
whose direction is about west-south-west, then continues for half 
an hour over a corn-plain, skirting the olive-groves to the right, 
which it then enters, and continues to traverse a little more than 
half an hour, having on the left hand vineyards and gardens, with 
here and there a mud cottage.- Issuing from the olive-groves, it 
passes, on a stone causeway, over a bare plain, in many places 
marshy. 

In this part, the long walls may be traced on the right very dis¬ 
tinctly, many large fragments of them being apparent above the 
ground. The exact breadth of these walls, which was sufficient to 
allow two carts to pass each other on the top of them, cannot, I 
should think, he found from the remains ; hut the enormous size 
of the single stones would justify a belief in the supposed dimen¬ 
sions of the whole work. 'They are joined together, like the 
marbles of the columns, not with any cement, but with clamps 
of iron and lead, which, with their own weight, might have been 
sufficient to unite walls even of so great a height as forty 
cubits*. 

Advancing farther towards, the sea, the ground is more stony, 
and the plain in parts uncultivated, and the road ascending a low 
rocky hill, brings you at once upon the^ineus, which is called 
by the Greeks, Draco, but by the Franks, Porto Leone, an hour 
and a quarter’s walk, as 1 found it, from Athens. 

Nothing in the present appearance of the Pine us, would enable 

* It was originally intended to make the walls eighty cubits in height. The 
length of the wall (o Phalcrum was thirty-five stadia; of the exterior wall of 
the city, forty-three stadia; of the long wall to the Piraeus, forty; and of the 
wall including Piraeus and the Munychian promontory, sixty. 
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you to suspect that it was once a flourishing port, the emporium 
of a great state, itself a city, and abounding with temples, por¬ 
ticos, and other magnificent structures. 

The triple port is not very apparent, the recess on the right hand, 
the ancient Zea, being like a marsh, and that on. the left, Cantha- 
rus, towards Munychia, of but little depth. 'Hie deepest wan r is 
at the mouth of the third interior port, the Aphrodisus of the old 
Pirasus. One does not know what to think of the size of tin 1 ships 
composing the fleets which were anchored in this basin ; and yet 
so late as the time of Constantine, two hundred ships of war 
were collected in the Pi rams. The Athenian fleet consisted at 
one time of three hundred* ships of three banks of oars. We 
saw an Hydriote merchant vessel, of about two hundred tons, 
anchored in the port, for the purpose of carry ing off the Elgin 
marbles, and she seemed too big for the station. Yet Wheler 
judged it capable of containing forty or fifty of the great ships 
of his time, which is sufficient only to convince me, that the 
size of vessels has been very much enlarged during the last 
century and a hall. An English sloop of war was warned that 
she would run aground if she endeavoured to get in, and was 
therefore obliged to anchor in the straits between Salamis and 
the port once called Pjjoron-j-. The direction of the harbour 

* Meursius Attic. L>cct. cap. I, corrects those places in ancient authors 
which mention four hundred. 

+ Port Phoron is about fifty minutes walk from Draco, at thojother side of 
the projecting land which forms i he western quarter of the port of Piraeus. The 
country between is rugged and tv ■. In a grove of olive trees, < :• an eminence 
not far from DracOj on the left of the path going to Phoron ? are .omc remains 
of an ancient wall. 
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is from north-west to south-east, and the whole length of it, from 
the outer mouth to the innermost recess, is not a mile and a 
quarter. 

There is an inner and an outer harbour: the entrance to the 
inner is made more narrow by stone-work projecting from both 
sides of the mouth. At the bottom of the harbour is a wooden 
quay ; on which there is a poor custom-house, and a magazine for 
stores ; on the left, under the rocky grounds of Munychia, is a 
monastery dedicated to St. Speridion, together with a wooden 
building, formerly used as a warehouse for the goods of the Frank 
merchants. Some excavations made at Pineus, especially to the 
west ot the harbour, on some high rocky ground, have been at¬ 
tended with success, and produced some antiquities in good pre¬ 
servation. 

On the 18th of January, my fellow-traveller and myself made 
the complete circuit of the peninsula of Munychia. We passed 
round by the monastery. A little beyond this place, winding 
bv the shore on a stony path, we were shown, on the left band 
above, the seals of a small amphitheatre cut in the rock : conti¬ 
nuing till we came to the eastern mouth of the Pirauis, we saw 
several very large stones, like part of a pier, built to contract the 
inner month of the harbour; for there was a similar pier on the 
other side, near the water’s edge. 

The site of the tomb of Themistocles is Supposed somewhere 
in this quarter, and the modern Athenian guides point it out to 
you, but it is not very observable. It is a sepulchral excavation 
in the rock, w ithout any covering, at the point of a craggy tongue 
of land, on the right hand as you sail into the Piraeus, probably 

the Cape Alcimus, whither the bones of that great statesman and 
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general were conveyed from Asia. The tomb was formerly like 
an altar*. 

We went round the peninsula as near the shore as possible.— 
Munychia is high and rocky, capable of cultivation only in a 
few spots. Besides the port, the peninsula is indented with 
four small bays: above the second, which is opposite to the 
island iligina, are several barrows; the fourth is in a precipi¬ 
tous part of the rock. Stones and rubbish, all that is left of the 
habitations with which the whole promontory was once covered, 
lie about in heaps on many parts of the surface. The remains of 
the fortification may be traced nearly all round, as far as the 
port of Munychia ; but the eastern side of the third bay shows 
the most entire portion of the old wall. The old harbour of Mu¬ 
nychia is of a circular form : there are several remains of wall run¬ 
ning into the water, and a piece of pier is to be seen at each side 
of the mouth of it; so that the entrance, as well as the whole 
port, is smaller than that of Piraeus. If the harbour once con¬ 
tained four hundred ships, each vessel must have been a wherry j\ 
The direction of the port is from south to north. The Munychian 
walls cannot be traced farther than the eastern side of the harbour; 
to make the circuit of them at a quick foot’s pace, took us just 
an hour; and in going round the arc of the whole promontory, 
including Plialerum, we were twenty minutes more. The land 
between Phalerum and Munychia is high and rocky. On a cliff 
between the two ports, we saw a singular excavation in a frag- 

* Kp.'n-if fTTiK ivy.ty&ns, xatt tb irtpi uvtm j3«|US£iih, ruipe( tS ©ijuurroxAfUf. 
—Plut. in Thcmist. vit. fine. 

+■ Sylln burnt down tbe famous arsenal of Philo, in Munychia, 
tpyov, says Plutarch, in his Life of that Roman. 
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ment of rock standing upright, looking like a porch, and having 
u pilaster on each side, and cornice above, very rudely cut, or 
perhaps defaced. It was seen by Chandler, who compares it to 
a sentry-box. 

Whalerum is of an elliptical form, smaller than Munycilia; and 
the remains of the piers on each side the narrow mouth are to be 
seen. The line of its length is from east to west, that of its 
breadth from north to south. One solitary skiff was moored in 
it under the hill, instead of the fifty ships of Meneslheus, appointed 
for their voyage to the shores of Troy. On the north-east side 
of tlu: port the land is high and rocky, until you come to the fine 
sweep of the bay of Phalerum, perhaps two miles in length, and 
terminated on the north-east by a low promontory, once the pro¬ 
montory Colias*, where was a temple of Venus, on the site of 
which there is now a small church of St. Nicholas, and a spot 
called TYcs-Pyrgte, from some towers not now to he seen ; sup¬ 
posed by Wilder to he part of the remains of Anaphlystu.s. 

At a part of this bay the sea is nearest to Athens, being exactly 
south-south-west from the city, hut apparently farther than twenty 
stadia, the formerly supposed distance. The shore of the bay of 
Phalerum is shelving, and, in the calmest day, the tumbling of the 
waves upon the pebbles produces a loud murmur; a circumstance, 
as my fellow-traveller observed to me, that might have made litis 
beach the resort of Demosthenes, when lie wished to accustom 
himself to the clamour of a public assembly. 

In lh(> bay, not far from the port of Phalerum, a small rivulet 
oozes through the sand, which is the only outlet from a fresh- 

* The clay from this neighbourhood was preferred to any other for the use of 
the potteries. 
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water lake and marsh, two miles and a half in length, which is 
near the shore, and into which, in former times, both the Cc- 
phissus and llissus used to empty their scanty streams. What 
part of the first river is not absorbed in the olive-groves, now 
crosses the road to the Piraeus into this lake. The lake is now a 
favourite resort of water-fowl, and, in hard seasons, supplies the 
city with wild geese, ducks, and other aquatic birds. Just beyond, 
in the way to the city, begins a long line of vineyards and cotton- 
grounds, together with a garden or two, which join the olive- 
groves to the west, and to the east have an open plain, divided, 
where the soil will bear culture, into w heat-fields. The separa¬ 
tion of the gardens and other grounds is made by mud banks; 
the wheat-fields have deep ditches between them. At the point 
where the gardens, vineyards, and olive-groves join, to the right 
of the shortest road from Pineus, and in what w ould have been 
the road from Munychia, there are large cisterns, a mile and a 
half, perhaps, from the city. A country-house or two is near the 
spot, belonging, I believe, to those who watch the cisterns, and 
furnish the water to the gardens and vineyards. 

The weeping-willow seen in 176.5, or another similar tree, still 
continues to hang over the principal cistern and the marble fount. 
The ground to the east of the cisterns, in the way to Athens, is 
quite open, and ploughed up every where, till you come to the 
back of the hill Lycabettus and the Museum, when it is, in 
parts, too rocky to be tilled. There are two roads from the 
cisterns, one leading to the right, by the course of the llissus, to 
the south of the Acropolis, the other to the great road from the 
Piraeus. 

In this quarter of the country you may vary your rides in every 
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direction. From the Piraeus, hut especially from Munychia, and 
from the vineyards near the lake, the approach to the city is very 
beautiful; and as the remaining columns of the Parthenon appear 
in a line, and so disposed as not to show the ruined portion of the 
temple, and as you catch a view of the entire Theseum, you may 
fancy yourself approaching to ancient Athens. 

To the south-west and south-south-west, between Athens and 
the sea, the country is open and bare, of a very uninviting appear¬ 
ance, only partially cultivated, and having a rocky soil, quite 
covered in many spots with a low sweet-smelling shrub, like wild- 
thyme, that seems peculiar to Attica, and perfumes the air, pro¬ 
ducing a flower of which the bees are very fond, and which gives the 
flavour, perhaps, so peculiar to Attic honey. At a ruined farm¬ 
house, a mile and a half from Athens, in the middle of the down, 
are many bee-stands, which are profitable to the owner, w ho re¬ 
sides in the city, and seldom visits the hives, except in the swarm¬ 
ing and gathering season. A marble lion, somewhat mutilated, 
but of good workmanship, is lying near the bee-stands neglected. 

To the south and east of this farm, in the open plain, and 
nearer the shore, are several lonely houses, very high, of stone, 
lor security’s sake, and here are remains of two square towers, 
now not inhabited, hut once built to guard against the incur¬ 
sions of the pirates, Mainotes, and others, who have often 
landed, and carried oil plunder to their boats, and are even now 
a little dreaded. Two villages are near these towers, surrounded 
with high walls, inhabited by Albanians. 

The gardens and vineyards belonging to these villages, one of 
which is called Dragonisi, are at a little distance nearer the shore, 
and all enclosed with high mud walls. There are some low bar- 
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rows to the east, near these gardens, where Anchimolius and the 
Lacedemonians, who were slain on their invasion of Attica in the 
time of Ilippias and Hipparchus, are supposed to have been 
buried. These harrows point out the site of Alopecae, a town 
eleven or twelve stadia from the walls of Athens, and the native, 
town of Socrates*. In this part of the plain there are several 
mouths ot ancient wells, all filled up with earth within a foot or two 
of the top. There is no direct road to these villages, but a path 
leads to them, to the right of the road that goes to the south 
towards the Simian promontory. 

From beyond the promontory of Tres-Pyrgx, or Colias, the 
shore is rocky and abrupt, but not high. The stone is a sort of 
sand-stone, very soft, and worn into singular shapes by the 
washing of the waves: in one place there is a large hole broken 
away through a little projecting clifi'. The plain immediately 
near the shore is quite bare, and intersected with frequent ravins, 
and a broad water-course, as wide as that of the llissus. 

To inform you respecting that part of the territory of Attica 
beyond the olive-groves and gardens of Athens, J shall, in my next, 
take from mv journal an extract of some expeditions we made in 
that quarter to Eleusis and Salamis. 


Kofi A’yxipoXis ucrl rapai tvk A-rnxr; A'}.ontxY<n olyxj* rts HnaxXri* t* 
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Houle from Athens to Eleusis — Daphne-vouni — Casha-vouni — 
The Monastery of Daphne—The llhiti—The Thriasian Plain 
— Eleusis — Ruins—The Cambridge Ceres — Route f rom A them 
to Salamis—The Throne of Xerxes—View from Cory dull us — 
Salamis or Colouri — Ampclaki — Colouri—Greek Islanders. 


ON the 13th of January we mounted our horses 
rather earlier than usual, and set out on that one of the roads 
from Athens, which has the site of the Academy and the Colo- 
nus I lippius a little to the right, and is, on the whole, in a west- 
north-westerly direction. We rode for nearly twenty minutes 
before we entered the olive-groves, passing through which for 
half an hour, we came to the Cephissis: over this river, or 
ditch-stream, we crossed on a small ill-constructed bridge ; and, 
after riding through some more olive-groves, and near the ruins 
of a Greek church, in which a carved marble, or two, is to be 
seen, and also an ancient well, we got into a wide open plain, 
partly a sheep pasture and partly green with corn: at a distance 
on our right was the road by which we had come from Thebes, 
by Casha, to Athens. On our left, the plain stretched towards 
the sea-coast to the west of Piraeus, which, however, was not 
visible, owing to the inequality of the ground ; before us were 
low hills, running from north-north-east to south-south-west, the 
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sides of which were only partially cultivated, and of a very sterile 
appearance. A lonely house, with a few ruined churches, might 
be seen here and there, but no village. We soon crossed the 
plain, which seemed a continuation of the sloping hills in front of 
us, and, ascending by a gentle acclivity, entered through a gap, 
which is visible from Athens, and which divides the hills on the 
left, (south), once named Corvdallus, from the range on the right 
which juts out from the great mountain Parnes, and was called 
iEgaleon. Corydallus has now the name of Daphne-vouni, or 
the Laurel Mountain, from the shrubs of oleander (called by the 
modern Greeks 7r«paJapn, or bitter laurel) with which it abounds, 
and A'galeon is Casha-vouni, from the large village of that name, 
which gives its denomination also to the south-west range of the 
great mountain Parnes, whose northern summits are called Ozea. 

The travellers who have supposed Daphne-vouni to be iEga¬ 
leon, appear to have been induced to that belief by the conjecture, 
that it was through this gap, that the Lacedemonian army, under 
Archidamus, marched into that part of Attica called Cecropia, 
leaving, says the historian. Mount iEgaleon on their right hand *. 
But there is another gap in the hills, two or three miles farther 
up to the north, near the village of Casha, which leads directly 
from the Eleusinian territory into Attica, and which answers, it 
seems to me, more clearly to the defile alluded to by Thucydides. 
Issuing from the mountains, Archidamus passed through Cecro¬ 
pia, a slope at the foot of the hills, two miles, I should think, in trans¬ 
verse breadth, and encamped at Acharnas j - , the largest town next 
to the capital, only sixty stadia from Athens, and, indeed, in view 

* E’» s&x omc TO Aiydtew opof.— Thucyd. Hist. lib. ii. cap. 19. 

'I* Xwpiov /Alyio-rovrrt Arrix^f.—Ibid. 
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of the city; a circumstance which must be a sufficient answer to 
such as suppose Casha only a corruption of Acharnae, for that 
village is four hours, and not visible from the Acropolis*. 
Daphne-vouni stretches to the shore opposite Salamis, and there 
is no separation in the mountain, which will allow of the northern 
range having been called iligaleon and the southern part of it 
Corydallus. 

Soon after we had advanced into the hills, (where, however, the 
path is level enough, and was probably rendered so by art, in 
order to facilitate the procession of Iacchus on this part of the 
Sacred Way), we turned more southwards; and continued in the 
defile, with bare mountains on our right, and woody hills on our 
left, until, in about two hours and a half from Athens, wc arrived 
at a large monastery, romantically situated in a long recess, at 
the foot of a high rugged hill, whoso pines almost hang over the 
building. This monastery is called Daphne, and though much 
venerated, and supposed the most ancient in the country, has 
nothing to detain you. The exterior of the building has more 
the appearance of a place of defence than of a religious retreat, 
as the court-yard is surrounded with a wall at least twenty feet 
high, the angles of which are furnished with towers. Yet this pre¬ 
caution has not been sufficient to preserve the monastery from the 
visitations of the Turks, who frequently make it their baiting- 
place, as may be seen from the disfiguration of a Mosaic picture 
of our Saviouf on the cupola of the church : the eyes of the 
figure are perforated with bullets. Only one monk ever resides 

* Wilder says, ten or a dozen miles, and we were from four o’clock to half¬ 
past eight on the road from the village to the city.—De Pauw, vol. i. cap. 5, 
to support his opinion with respect to Casha being a corruption of Aeharnx, 
contracts the distance to near seven. 
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in the place, who, as the peasant that had the care of the church 
told us, was gone to pass the winter in town, (m x°P i0 ), meaning 
Athens. 

The monastery being placed directly on the sacred way from 
Athens to Eleusis, has been conjectured to stand nearly on the 
site of a temple of Apollo; and two Ionic columns, which were 
wedged into one of the walls, have been said to belong to a 
temple of Venus, whose site is pointed out by a pieee of wall of 
rude masonry a little further on the rortd. 

From Daphne, Lord Elgin conveyed a shaft, two capitals, and 
a base, and nothing antique is now to be seen at the monastery, 
except a stone tomb. 

Leaving Daphne, we began to travel on an easy descent, and had 
at once a vista.opened upon us, presenting a view of the sea, closed 
by two forked hills, those called Kerata, or the Jlorns, immediately 
behind Eleusis, and the high mountains of the Isthmus in the back 
ground. 

We continued in a westerly direction through a narrow valley: 
on the right-hand, nearly opposite the piece of ancient wall above- 
mentioned, we saw marks of tools upon the rock, which had some 
grooves and ledges cut on a flat surface, evidently smoothed by 
art. The grooves appear the same as those in the cav e of Pan, 
and were therefore most probably constructed for the votive 
tablets of such as journeyed to the Temple of Ceres. The posi¬ 
tion of the hill answers to that of the painted rocf of Pausanias. 

In half an hour, beyond Pmcilc, as it was once denominated, 
we found ourselves at the extremity of the valley, and at the water¬ 
side. Here we saw the shaft of one of the Ionic columns, of very 
white marble, and the flu tings highly finished, lying entire, in a 
wooden trough, ready for exportation', on the beach. 
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Our postman said it belonged to the English, but whether to 
.Lord Elgin or not, I did not learn. We turned directly to the 
right, the north, and came lull upon a large circular basin, looking 
like a lake, the entrance from the sea not being easily discerned, 
as the island of Salamis, lying west and east, closed up the mouth 
of the bay. At the other extremity of the bay, to the west, we 
saw the village of Eleusis. We crossed a short passage of stony 
road, cut out of the foot of the rocks, close to the water’s edge, 
and called, like similar paths, Kake Scale, and then came upon a 
sandy beach, having on our right a small salt-water lake, dammed 
up by a low wall, and communicating with the sea by two chan¬ 
nels, whose streams turn two over-shot mills at a little distance 
from each other. 

Leaving the mills, wo, crossed two or three rivulets of brackish 
water, oozing through the sand, which VYhcler and Chandler 
have called the llhiti, or Salt Streams, the ancient limits between 
the Athenians and Eleusinians, consecrated to Ceres and Proser¬ 
pine, and supposed by Pausanias to find a subterranean passage 
through Boeotia anti Attica, as far as from the Euripus of Chal- 
cis *. Beyond these streams we did not encounter any river 
similar to that which Wilder f-, coinciding with Pausanias, calls the 
•Eleusinian Cepliissus, but turning to the left, again westward, 

* Pausan. Corintli. p. 129. Attic. 70. 

+ A Journey, &c. quart, p. 426. Seneca talks of the rapid waters of this 
river in his Hippolylus, Act 1. Scene 1. 

Quae saxoso sola Parneihi 
Subjecta jacent, et quae Thriasii 
Vallibus nmnis rapida currcns 
Verberat unda. 

3 C 
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rode over an extensive plain, quite flat, and so marshy in many 
places, that a stone causeway has been raised upon it for the 
security of travellers. This plain, near the shore a green pas¬ 
ture, but cultivated towards the foot of the woody hills to the 
north side of it, is six or seven miles in length from east to west, 
and three or four in breadth. It is evidently the Thriasian plain, 
and the part of it which we traversed, answers to that tract in it 
called in very early times, the kingdom of Crocon*. We con¬ 
tinued upon it for an hour, and saw on the left of our path some 
pieces of wall belonging to a church, which in 1,765 was standing, 
and preserved the marbles of an ancient monument, together with 
an inscription. Thria, or Thrio, a town of the tribe of Oenis, 
which gave the name to the plain, was probably higher up on the 
side of Parnes, and nearer the Rhiti. 

On turning to the left (just an hour and a half from Daphne), 
to direct our steps round the sweep of the shore to Eleusis, we 
observed a path leading off to the western extremity of the plain, 
and ascending the mountains by which it is on that end in¬ 
closed. This is one of the roads travelled by those who come 
to Athens from the towns and villages on the sides of Mount 
Elatias (Cithaeron), and is sometimes preferred by those who wish 
to reach that city from Thebes, to that which passes by Casha 
over Parnes. 1 had afterwards an opportunity of tracing the 
higher part of this route, and found it to correspond exactly with 
that by which the Lacedemonians entered into Attica in the in- 

* BxartXtios Kpoxurof. See the description of the Sacred Way, leading from 
the Thriasian gate, afterwards called Dipylon, by Mount Foecile, across the 
Rhiti, and the Thriasian plain to Eleusis, in Pausanias, ** inn xeti tir' Ehtvmm 
<£ p, 67 et seq. usq. ad. 71, fol. edit. 
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eursion before mentioned. A path branches off from the main 
road, by the Sacred Way, to Athens, a little nearer to Eleusis 
than the Salt Streams, and leada to Caliva, a village, and to 
Caslia, through the opening in the hills which, according to my 
hypothesis, divides JEgaleon from Parnes. 

lu several places across the plain to the north-west, as far as 
the bottom of the hills, before we turned southwards towards 
Eleusis, we saw fragments of an ancient aqueduct; and in half an 
hour we came to the village itself, which is put down in the maps, 
Lefsina, but which l never heard called any thing else at Athens 
than Elefsis, the modern pronunciation of the ancient name. 

Eleusis is a miserable village of thirty mud cottages with flat' 
roofs, inhabited by Albanians; besides which, there is one high 
square house, or tower, the occasional residence of a Turk, who 
superintends the peasants, and owns some part of the neighbour¬ 
ing plain. It is comprehended in the territory of the Waiwode 
of Athens, which, on this side, extends one hour, or three miles, 
beyond the village to the west. 

Eleusis is finely situated, at about half a mile from the sea, on 
the declivity of a long hill, which stretches from the extremity of 
the mountains still called Kerala, running from north-east to 
south-west, and making the separation between Attica and the 
Megaris. There are sufficient remains to make it probable that 
great part of this hill was originally built upon, though at present 
there is nothing to be seen on it but the fragments of an old 
tower, and a piece of wall. 

Looking to the east from the modern village, you have before 
you the bay, closed in front by Corydallus, and to the right 
by Salamis, with two islands before it, the Pharmacusae, 
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much larger than the other, and now called Megala, and Micra 
Kira. To the south-west there is a tongue of land, the western 
end of the bay, and beyond this, the mountains of the Morea 
are seen rising in the distance. 

To the north-west, in an angle between Kerata and the hill of 
Elcusis, is a small valley, according to Wheler and iollowing 
travellers, the Rharian plain, where Triptolemus first taught the 
art of ploughing and sowing. Every part of the Thriasian plain, 
over which we passed, inclosed by Pai nes and iEgaleon to the 
north, north-east, and east, is distinctly seen from the hill, and 
forms the most extensive portion of the land prospect. 

The remains of the ancient Eleusis are now very insignificant: 
some small stones, and pieces of rubbish standing upright, appear 
scattered about under the village, on the slope of the hill, and 
near the sea, and on one side of an inlet on the beach are frag¬ 
ments of a pier. The site of the great Temple of Ceres includes 
most of the modern village, but many decays must have inter¬ 
vened since the time of Chandler, who seems, from his account, 
to have been able to measure the area and proportions of that 
magnificent building on the spot. The breadth of the cell, says 
he, is about one hundred and fifty feet, the length, including the 
Pronaos and portico, two hundred and sixteen feet, the diameter 
of the columns, which are fluted, six inches from the bottom of 
the shafts, six feet and more than six inches*. The peribolus, 
or inclosure, which surrounded it on the north-east and on the 
south side, measured three hundred and eighty-seven feet ill length 
from north to south, and three hundred and twenty-eight in 


'* CJiandlcr’s Travels, p. 190. 
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breadth from east to west. I did not see that the walls of tl*e 
temple or of the iuclosure can he now traced. The body of the 
remains, belonging, it has been thought, to the Temples of Diana, 
Propylaea, and Neptune, and to the gateway of the great inclo¬ 
sure, is now all on one small space in the middle of the village, 
and there are three or four entire portions of marble columns, 
just appearing above ground, fluted, and apparently of the dimen¬ 
sions alluded to, besides the mouth and part of the rim of a large 
marble vase, buried in the ground, and a fragment, also of marble, 
with the bas-relief of a Triton. Close by, we were shown the spot 
on which the Cambridge Ceres had so long lain half-buried in the 
earth. In the wall of a church, at another part of the village, is 
an Ionic capital. There are besides two inscribed marbles, one 
of which seems to have been a pedestal*, and stands by itself, and 
the other is wedged into the walls of a house. The inscriptions 
copied by YVheler, I was not shown. Some pieces of ancient wall 
are to be seen under the square house belonging to the Turk. 
The largest portion of wall yet standing is on the rock above, 
w here is the old tower, and on which was the citadel of Eleusis, 
forming a protection on the north-west side to the temple; but 
the remains of the temple “ in antis,’’ seen by Chandler on this 
spot, either have disappeared, or entirely escaped my obser¬ 
vation. It is well known that the Cambridge Ceres, mutilated 
as it is, was supposed both by Greeks and Turks, from a 
tradition, to be a sort of talisman, on which depended the fer¬ 
tility of the lands of Eleusis; but the Thriasian plain has lost 
nothing of its former abundance since the removal of tins precious 


* See Appendix, for the inscription on the pedestal 
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relic by cwr accomplished awl amiable countryman,, and the in¬ 
habitants of Eleusis, who pointed out to me the trench whence 
it had been dug, evinced no signs of regret for their loss. At 
Eleusis, coins are very frequently found by the peasants, and one 
of them showed me the foot of a stocking quite full of them, out 
of which I selected about five and twenty. 

A very few years will accomplish the complete destruction of 
the scanty remains that are to be seen at this once celebrated spot, 
mid the former existence of the temples may, in some future age, 
be as problematical as the object of the mysteries, of Eleusis. 

The other route which I purposed to make you acquainted with 
in this Letter, is that from Athens to Sulumis, now called Colouri. 

The road takes you nearly in a westerly direction, leaving that 
leading to the Pirarns, and another to the gardens, on the left. 
You enter the olive-groves in twenty minutes, and traverse trans¬ 
versely for more than an hour, going through a part of them 
where they are very thickly set, and have the waters of the Ce- 
phissus flowing through them in many trenches. After the olive- 
groves, the road is a little on the ascent over a plain, open and 
barren, except in some few cultivated spots. The mouths of an¬ 
cient wells, and fragments of stone-work, are visible near the path, 
just as it reaches the top ol the slope, and leaves a small eminence 
to the right hand, about half an hour from the olive-groves. 
From this point the road continues on the descent, in an open 
country of corn-fields and vineyards: a lone cottage, surrounded 
with trees, is on the left; in half an hour you arrive at the 
foot of a bleak rocky hill, and the shore of a bay, formed by the 
back of the promontory which is the western side of the Piraeus 
and a tongue of land jutting out from, the rocks on the right, on 
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whose front there is part of an old tower. This iS the port Pho- 
ron. 

You cross the base of this neck of land, and then pass, hot 
far from the shore, at the foot of a ridge of bare rocks that tiinS 
parallel with the coast. 

These rocks have now no name: they are part of the proriiori- 
tory stretching from Mount Corydallus; and in a niche abbtit 
half way up, late antiquarians have supposed themselves to have} 
discovered the spot where Xerxes sat in his silver-footed chair to' 
behold the battle of Salamis. The niche is about opposite to the 
long rocky islet in the mouth of the strait, once called Psyttalia, 
and now Lipsoaittaliu, where the four hundred Persians were cut 
to pieces by the Greeks during the action. 

During one of our several rides to this part of Attica, a dis¬ 
tance of seven or eight miles, I took an opportunity of ascending 
these stony hills, and traversing the heights above the strait in 
every direction. Prom the first summit, the side nearest Athens, 
where the throne of Xerxes has by some conjectures been placed, 
the battle could only be partially seen ; but from the middle of 
the second eminence, in which is the niche alluded to, every part 
of both fleets, as well as the minute circumstances of the action, 
might have been distinctly beheld. Those who have,placed the 
throne a mile farther down to the north-west, on an eminence of 
Mount Corydallus, cannot have a correct notion of the positions, 
as from that point, the whole of that part of the line where the 
Athenians and Phoenicians were engaged, must have been hidden 
behind the projecting rocks of the promontory; and the ship of 
Artemisia endeavouring to escape from the mouth of the strait, 
and sinking the opposing galley, the action which called forth the 
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famous exclamation of Xerxes, could not, from that point, have 
been beheld at all by the Persian King*. 

From the summit of the highest rock of Corydallus I had a 
view of Athens to the east; the Piraeus was to the south-east, on 
my left; before me, to the south, was /Egina; Salamis, with its 
bays and diminutive towns, lay, as in a map, at my feet; the 
town of Megara was visible to the west-south-west, farther up on 
the right, in the Saronic gulf; whilst Eleusis, with its spacious basin 
and spreading plain, appeared under the mountains to the north¬ 
west: an extensive prospect, yet a space how circumscribed, to 
contain the ruins of so many cities, once the capitals of flourish¬ 
ing states. The friend of Cicero, sailing up the gulf to Megara-f*, 
with justice contemplated this melancholy scene, as one that 
must diminish the magnitude of private distresses, and check the 
indulgence of individual sorrows, by presenting, in one view, the 
abject and calamitous condition of whole cities, and many nations. 

* Some accounts place the throne on Kcrata, above Eleusis (which, it 
seems, made Wilder suppose it to have been on either Megala or Micra Kera), 
and others on the mountain which they name ,/F.gialus, meaning that hill (also 
called AEgilus) where was the Demos •/Egilin, and which, under the name 
AEgakon, 1 fancy to have been incorrectly confounded with Corydallus. Yet 
it is true, that the whole range from the modern village of Casha to the straits 
of Salamis, seems to have been indiscriminately called by both names; and, 
that one author, Pliny, enumerating the Attic mountains, has mentioned AEgia- 
lus, and omitted Corydallus. Plin. lib. iv. cap. 7, Montes (Attic*) Briles- 
sus, iKgialus, Icarius, llymettus, Lycabcttus. 

t “ Ex Asia rediens, cum ab AEgina Megaram versus navigarem, c*pi 
regiones dreum circa prospicerc, post me crat Angina, ante Megara, dextra 
Piraeus, sinistra Corinthus; quae oppida quodam tempore florentissima fucrunt, 
nunc prostrata et diruta ante oculos jacent, &c.”— Cic. Epist. ad Famil. 
lib. iv. 
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But if such reflections were suggested to Sulpicius, more than 
eighteen centuries ago, with what feelings must the modern tra¬ 
veller behold the same prospect, when all these famous towns are, 
indeed, nothing but the lifeless carcasses of once animated bodies, 
prostrate, crumbled in the dust, without a sign of their ancient 
vigour and beauty. 

The road to the passage over the strait of Salamis, continues 
at the foot of the rocks at a short distance from the shore, for 
about a mile, when it comes to a projecting piece of land, where 
are remains of an ancient cistern ; and, above that, two or three 
large stones, that have been supposed part of an Heracleum, or 
Temple of Hercules. A path continues to wind round the rocks 
beyond this point, until it joins the road to Eleusis by Daphne, 
after having doubled a second headland. This was anciently Am- 
phiale, attached to a town of that name, famous for the stone 
quarries in its neighbourhood. The passage from the main-land 
to Salamis was here only two stadia, and Xerxes intended to have 
thrown a mole across it. A modern pier, of a rude construction, 
serves for landing and embarking the horses passing to and fro 
over the ferry. The ferry-boat here used is very large, with sails, 
and well made; we put our horses into it very easily. The direct 
passage is not much more than a quarter of a mile, yet when the 
wind sets down the strait to the west, it is not easy to cross ; and 
I was nearly an hour on returning from the island, as the ferry¬ 
boat was only managed by two men. 

Passing over, you have a view of the western side of the 
long tongue of land projecting from the island to the north-east, 
and formerly called the Dog’s Tail (Cy nosura), and by the Ita¬ 
lians, Panto Barbara, on which, at this day, are some stones, thought 
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to be part of the substructure of a trophy raised by the Greeks 
after the victory; hut as you approach nearer to the island, the 
view of the point is shut out by another projecting piece of land, 
forming one side of a bay, at the bottom of which is a pier, 
where the ferry-boat unloads. On the right, entering this bay, 
is a green islet, on which a few cows and small horses aire fed, 
but where there is not a single habitation, though there are two 
churches. 

On my excursion to Colouri, after landing at the pier, and, with 
some difficulty, getting the horses out of the boat, I ascended a rising 
ground, and passing over a gentle ascent, came, in half an hour, 
to a village of about eighty houses, inhabited by Albanians, and 
called Ampelaki. The houses here were more neat and regularly 
built than those of the villages on the main-land, white, and with 
flat roofs. The neighbourhood of Ampelaki has not a single tree; 
the soil is dry and rocky, and chiefly laid out in the cultivation of 
the vine. A stony hill overlooks the village to the south; and the 
rays of the summers sun, reflected on the flat unsheltered cot¬ 
tages, renders the residence very unhealthy in summer; and, in¬ 
deed, on the 31st of January, the heat appeared to me quite 
oppressive. 

Strabo mentions, that the harvest in Salamis had ended before 
that on the main-land begun. 

The site of the more ancient city of Salamis is near the shore 
of the bay enclosed to the east by Cynosura, an hour to the 
south-east from Ampelaki. The walls, four miles in circumference, 
might be traced fifty years ago; but, my guide assured me, were 
at present not to be seen. Some inscribed marbles have been re¬ 
moved thence to the village, where they are still to be seen, parti- 
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cularly one, sjtiU in exceedingly good preservation, over >e porch of 
the church-door, which is mentioned and was copied by Chandler. 
In a wall near this church, was a fragment of marble, having on 
it, in alto-relievo, a naked leg of the most perfect Sculpture, ap¬ 
parently part of a whole figure. Several efforts were made to 
obtain this marble, but the owner of the wall would not be per¬ 
suaded to part with the piece. 

It is necessary for travellers to be somewhat circumspect in 
their endeavours to procure any sculpture or inscribed marbles, 
and to conceal, in a measure, their eagerness to be possessed of 
them, as both Greeks and Turks suppose that the Franks would 
have too much sense to offer large sums for blocks of stones, were 
they not very precious in some way or the other, either as amu¬ 
lets, or concealing gold or jewels. It is not long since a Turk, 
digging in his garden near Athens, discovered a statue of Venus 
Accroupie, nearly as large ns life, of white marble, and scarcely 
mutilated. A Frank, to whom it was shown, incautiously offered 
fifty zechins for the masterpiece. The Turk refused the sum, 
and broke the statue in pieces, to search for the treasure which 
he supposed it to contain: the parts were put together afterwards 
as well as possible, and a cast taken from it, which was shown to 
me, was sufficient to prove what a loss the fine arts had sustained, 
by the injury done to a piece of sculpture which would have had 
but few rivals amongst the relics of antiquity. A peasant of SaJamis 
wore on his finger a ring, mounted with a most beautiful cameo, 
and, though himself ready to sell it, was prevented by liis wife, 
who regarded it as a talisman, effectual against evil spirits. 

From this village we rode, about half an hour, over an open 
country of corn-fields and vineyards, to the town of Colouri, from 
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which the island now takes its name. This is a larger and much 
more wealthy place than Ampelaki, having about seven hundred 
houses, and there are a few shops in the bazar, together with 
three or four coffee-houses. Tt is situated a little to the westward 
of the bottom of a gulf that runs seven or eight miles into the 
island, and being at least three miles broad, gives it something the 
shape of a broad horse-shoe. The inhabitants of Colouri are 
partly Greeks, partly Albanians, but have no Turks amongst them, 
except such as may come to traffic; being governed by their own 
Codja-bashees, and paying only a certain tax annually to the Porte, 
under the jurisdiction of the Captain Pasha, or High Admiral, 
the immediate lord of all the islands, and also of some districts on 
the main-land. 

The tribute of the Colouriotes is four thousand oches of pitch, 
for the use of the arsenal of Tophann at Constantinople ; and this 
they collect, not only in Salamis, but any where on the main-land, 
often near Smyrna, passing over to Asia in bodies of three and 
four hundred at a time, and encamping in the forests until they 
have furnished themselves with the necessary supply. 

It was easy to see, that the condition of the Greeks of Colouri 
was preferable to that of those on the main-land ; they had more 
the air of freemen, and of those who were permitted to enjoy the 
fruits of their industry ; yet their freedom from immediate re¬ 
straint is not always so agreeable to a traveller as the obedience of 
their continental countrymen. 

Several wherries, employed in fishing for red mullet, which 
abound in the straits, and about the island of Salamis, and which 
finds subsistence for some natives of Athens, and much of the 
population of Colouri, /Bgina, and Megara, were lying on the 
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l>each under the town. It was my wish to proceed in one of 
them which came from iF.gina, on a visit to that island ; and I 
accordingly agreed with the master of the kieque, for a passage 
to that island in his boat, manned with ten men, and ready to 
depart the same evening. Some money was advanced to the 
Greek, to victual, as he said, his boat. After waiting some time, 
we walked to the beach, where nothing was prepared, and only 
six of the sailors would consent to go. The bargain was broken; 
and the boat being too large to be managed by so few men, I 
was disappointed of my voyage. My attendant demanded the 
piasters he lmd given in advance; but here he was mistaken, for 
the Greek declared, that he and his men had been dining and 
drinking on the money, and that, though he was extremely sorry 
that the men he hail engaged had changed their minds, yet he 
could not return what he no longer possessed. The man, on 
being threatened with an appeal to his superiors, said he belonged 
to iEgina; the Codja-bashee of Colouri declared he had no con- 
troul over him ; and accordingly wc parted, not a little, on our 
parts, enraged by the provoking coolness of the Greek, who, on 
our going awa}’, most politely thanked me, and wished .me good 
evening (tu%apnrru <rctf A'uSivri, xx\n 'tnripx, trxf). 

It was not so much the cheating, to which most of the lower 
orders of any people who live by the sea appear to be inclined, 
but the unblushing manner of doing it, that gave me no very 
favourable impression of the Greek islanders. 

The whole length of Salamis, from east to west, has been 
reckoned between nine and ten miles, and the breadth of it, in¬ 
cluding the bay of Colouri, cannot be much less. It has only 
one river, formerly the Bocaras, but now called Tokolias. 
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The island seems uncultivated, except in the narrow rallies be¬ 
tween the hills, near Colouri and Ampelaki, where wheat and 
barley are grown. There are some thin pine forests on the sum¬ 
mits of the mountains, as well as a variety of low shrubs. A 
monastery, to the south-west of Colouri, is the most agreeable spot 
in the island, being shaded with a few trees, and watered by a 
plentiful spring of pure water. The monks are the richest per¬ 
sons in Salamis. Athens is still considered the mistress of the 
island; most of the inhabitants have some dealings in the city; 
and the ferry-boat is generally employed during the whole day 
in transporting backwards and forwards the peasants of Atnpe- 
laki and Colour), with the riches of their vinevards and their fields, 
and the soap-ashes, procured from the lentisc, which is plentiful 
in the island.—The women of Salamis are of a fine shape and 
handsome face, superior to the Athenians of the same condition. 
They have the free ingenuous air, without any of the vulgarity 
of the peasant, and their whole manner is a happy mixture of the 
sprightliness of the Albanian, and the politeness of the Greek 
female. 
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The Eastern Side of Athens — Hymettus—Ascent to the Monas - 
tery of St. Cyriani , on that Mountain—The Sacred Spring 
—Route to Mount Pentelicus — Angele-Kipos — Callandri — 
The Monastery on Pentelicus—The Marble Quarries—Return 
by another Route—Remains of the Aqueduct. 


HAVING endeavoured to give you an idea of the 
country westward of Athens, I shall now proceed to the other 
side of the city, and extract whutever may appear necessary from 
the notes made on our many excursions to that quarter. 

To the south-east of Athens, the country is intersected b y 
Mount Hymettus, which approaches within three miles of the 
city, and is divided into two ranges: the first running from east- 
north-east to west-south-west; and the second, forming an obtuse 
angle with the first, and liuving a direction from west-north-west 
to east-south-east. The first range, Hymettus, properly so called, 
ends about four miles from the promontory Zoster, now Halikes; 
but the hills on the other side of a gap, through which runs the 
road leading to the Sunian promontory, seeming like a continua¬ 
tion of the same mountain, have been named the lesser Hymettus. 
The great range is now called Telo-Vouni; that on the other side of 
the gap Lambra-Vouni, from the ruins of a town, one of the ancient 
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Lampras* (the x*3vir*p$ir, or upper), once called Lambra, but now 
known only by the name ofElimbos, and containing thirty cottages. 

Hymettus is neither a high nor a picturesque mountain, being 
a flat ridge of bare rocks. The sides of it, about halt way up, 
are covered with brown shrubs and heath, whose flowers scent 
the air with a delicious perfume; the wild thyme is in great abun¬ 
dance, but there are only two stands of bee-hives on the moun¬ 
tains, and very little of the real honey of Hymettus is to be now 
procured at Athens, where it is still justly prized for its superior 
flavour, and a certain aromatic odour peculiar to the plants of this 
place, a list of which is given by Sir George Wheler: a small 
pot of it was shown to me as a rarity. From the city to the 
highest part of the mountain is a walk of three hours. Half way 
to this point, there is a monastery dedicated to St. Cyriani, which 
we visited on the 16th of January. 

We took the road leading from the gate of Hadrian’s arch, 
over the corn-grounds, to the eastward; left the Corinthian co¬ 
lumns on our right, and continued for a mile, perhaps, approach¬ 
ing towards the bed of the Ilissus. We had on our left hand, a 
little before us, the village of Angele-Kipos and its olive-groves. 
Wc soon came to where two ravins join, and form a rocky dell, 
where in winter there are generally small pools of water. 

This is what travellers (after the conjectures, well founded as 
they appear to me, of Wheler *!•) have agreed to call the junction 
of the two rivers the Eridanus and the Ilissus. We left it on our 

* There were two Lampras, both of the tribes Erccthcis, one near tlie sea, 
the other inland ; in one of them was the tomb of Cranaus, the ancient Athe¬ 
nian King. 

+ Before the time of Wheler, the Cephissus was called the Eridanus. 
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right; and in a few minutes crossed the channel of the Ilissus 
which winds from the north-eastern extremity of Hymettus, and 
riding over some drv rocky ground, came to the Eridantis, or rather 
to a deep ravin witnout any water, along whose banks we conti¬ 
nued, on an ascent bare and rugged, until vve came to a lonely 
metochi, or farm-house; we then crossed the ravin, and got upon 
the sides of Mount Ilymettus, riding on a perpetual slope through 
thin olive-groves, up to the site of the monastery of St. Cyriani, 
called Cosbashce by the Turks, inclosed in a nook of the moun¬ 
tain, with the ravin of the river running through olive-groves, at 
the bottom of a dell beneath. The monastery of St. Cyriani has 
nothing worthy of notice, except four shafts of marble columns, 
supporting the dome of the church. The ruin from which these 
were saved, was probably that of the Temple of Venus; for the foun¬ 
tain, probably the sacred spring in the neighbourhood of the Temple, 
which the Athenian matrons used to frequent for its medicinal vir¬ 
tues, is still to be seen a little above the monastery. To this we 
were conducted by one of the monks. There are three artificial 
basins, or stone troughs, receiving a water very clear and cold; they 
are one above the other; that in the middle is inclosed in an arched 
grotto, possibly part of the foundation of the Temple of Venu3— 

* The Ilissus, says Strabo (p. 400), flows from the region above Agrae and 
the Lycdum, and the fountain, which Plato has commemorated in his Pbse- 
drus. The site of Agrx is determined by that of the fountain Callirhoe, before 
noticed. It was n suburb without the walls, lower down to the south than 
the Stadium of Herodes, beyond the river. With respect to the Lyceum, also 
in the same quarter, nothing now remaining seemed to me to point out its an¬ 
cient place; the large stones now existing on the road to the south, more than 
a mile beyond the Ilissus, supposed by Chandler to have belonged to the walls 
inclosing that Gymnasium, answer, it strikes me, much better to the Cynosarges, 
which was without the gate Diocharis, and not far from the barrows near the 
Demos of Alopecs. 
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five feet wide, eight high, and twelve high. There is at the end 
•f the cave a niche, and under this, to the right, almost covered 
with a large slab of stone, is the spring. 

The miraculous virtues of the water have survived the temple, 
and the worship of Venus. Our conductor told us, that once a 
year, on the feast of Panagia, many of the Greek females of 
Athens repair to this grotto, light up the niche with the small 
wax-tapers, as offerings to the Virgin, and then drink and wash 
in the spring, which eases the pains of child-birth, and is an¬ 
nually blessed from above by the descent* of two doves, who 
play round the fountain, and re-ascend to heaven. The man 
assured us, to remove all incredulity, that a Despotes, a monk of 
Cyriani, had seen them himself; but that he was, indeed, the most 
holy man in the whole country. The vicinity of the sacred spring 
was anciently called Pera, signifying, perhaps, beyond the river. 

When Procris suspected her Cephalus of inconstancy, she 
traced his footsteps to the side of a sacred fountain, near the 
purple hills of Hymettus, and saw the green bank, whose soft 
herbage still remained impressed with the vestige of his lovely 
form. “ The arbutus, the rosemary, the laurel, the dark myrtle, 
“ the leafy box, the frail tamarisk, the slender cytisus, and the 
“ graceful pine, united their varied foliage, which, together with 
“ the blades of long grass, trembled under the gentle pressure 
“ of the rising breeze.” . . . . “ When next he left her embraces, 
“ to follow the chace on Hymettus, she hastened to the woods, 
“ and leaving her maidens in the valley below, advanced into the 
“ recesses of the grove towards his favourite retreat* . . . .” 

* Ovid, dc Arte Aman. lib. iii. 

“ Est prope purpureos colles florentis Hytnetti 
“ Fons saccr.” 
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The holy spring, the hill, the valley beneath, seen to fix. upon 
the scene of the fatal adventure; but, on our winter visit to the 
spot, the wild shrubbery was no longer to be seen, and the purple 
tinge of the mountain’s side was changed into a more sombre hue. 

At a quarter of a mile from the fountain, on the side of the 
hill to the westward, is a ruined chapel of St. Marc, in which the 
monks of Gyriani are buried. It is on a most elevated spot, 
commanding a view of the whole plain of Athens, and having in 
the fore-ground of the picture, the waving line of low hills which 
lie at the foot, and are the roots of the larger mountain. 

There is a way to ascend Hymettus on horseback, but the 
direct path above Cyriani, is accessible only to foot passengers. 

The position of the mines in this mountain, in whose cavities 
the best honey was formerly found, and of the marble quarries, 
has rather been guessed at than actually discovered: the cave 
shown to Chandler, seems to have belonged to neither. 

Hymettus was reckoned amongst the cantons of Attica, but of 
what tribe is unknown : it had on its summit an image of Jupi¬ 
ter, instead of which single statue there are now fifty chapels or 
consecrated caves. 

Mount Pentelicus, at this day called Pendele, and sometimes 
Mendele, must be, I should think, one-third higher than Hymet¬ 
tus, and its height is the more apparent, as it rises with a peaked 
summit into the clouds. The range of Pentelicus runs from about 
north-west to south-east, at no great distance from the eastern 
shore of Attica, overhanging the plain of Marathon, and mixing 
imperceptibly, at its northern extremity, with the hills of Briles- 
sus, now called, as well as part of Mount Parnes, Ozea. The 
highest peak of Pendele is in a direction east-north-east from 
Athens; and from the loot of the mountain to the city, is about 
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two hours, and a half, between seven or eight miles. An object 
of. curiosity to all travellers are the marble quarries of Pentelicus, 
which supplied not only Athens, but many other parts of Greece, 
with the precious materials of their temples, stadiums, and statues. 

There is a monastery, the most wealthy in Attica, which stands 
on the side of the mountain, and is generally used as a baiting- 
place by those who visit the quarries. ■ m 

The road leads through the gateway, covered with the marble of 
Antoninus's aqueduct. It continues over the corn-grounds, having 
the hill of St. George immediately on the left; two white pillars, 
with an inscription, at half a mile distance, are on the left of the 
path, erected by a Turk, who shot his arrow from one point to 
the other. In halt an hour it comes to some olive-groves, having 
to the right the junction of the Eridanus and Ilissus, and two 
stone reservoirs, by which Athens is supplied with water. 

In these olive-groves is a monastery dedicated to St. Michael, 
called Agios Asoniatos*. Two Corinthian capitals are in the walls 
of the church, supplied, perhaps, from the Temple of Venus, in 
the gardens formerly in this quarter. Not for beyond the olive- 
groves is a village, called Perivole, or Angele-Kipos, hidden in 
pleasant groves of olive and cypress, and in gardens of orange 
and lemon, and other fruit trees, on the south side of the low 
range of Anchesmus. It is the nearest of the villages to which 
the inhabitants of Athens withdraw during the summer heats. 
There is a stone causeway runs the length of the gardens ; and 
two fountains, with marble facings, are in the middle of the vil¬ 
lage, on the right of the path. 

Angele-Kipos, small as it is, has still a history attached to 

* The modern Greeks do not attend to the aspirate, and Agios is here spelt 
as they pronounce it, without the IT. 
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it; for the inhabitants of Pallene, a town to the north near Pen- 
telicus, would not intermarry with the. natives of Angele of the 
tribe Pandionis, on account of their treachery as far back as the 
time of Theseus*. 

After this village the country is quite open and bare, and the 
soil light and stony, but it is ploughed and sowed in many parts, 
and there is in some spots a vineyard. Low, fragrant, shrubs 
are in abundance. 

The low and stony range of Anchesmus is on the left of the 
road: to the right, a wide plain, between the north-east end of 
Hymettus and Pentelicus, opens upon you as you advance, and 
is seen stretching down far to the south. A road runs across this 
plain, which is called the plain of Spatha, to the eastern shore of At¬ 
tica : it is the same district which modern travellers have mentioned 
with the name of Mescigia. An hour beyond Angele-Kipos, the 
path goes through a larger village, of a hundred houses, surrounded 
with olive-groves, called Callandri, and from this spot emerges again 
into the open plain, continuing for half an hour along the side 
of a water-course, until it comes to the foot of the hills. Here 
large flocks of goats, tended by a caloyer, or monk, are seen 
cropping the scanty herbage on the sides of the mountain. Ascend¬ 
ing the mountain, you soon come into pine-woods, and other ever¬ 
greens, and arrive at the monastery itself in three hours from 
Athens, having travelled in a direction about east-by-north. 

This building is in a niche of the hill, surrounded by an olive- 
grove, through which a copious stream falls down a pebbly chan¬ 
nel into the plain below. A green plot before the door of the 
monastery is shaded by a spreading plane-tree. 

* Sec Wilder, 470; and Chandler, 171 ; but Plutarch, in his Life of The¬ 
seus, says this of the Demos Agnous, of the tribe Acamantis. 
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The entrance into the square court of the building is, as usual, 
through a small door, plated with iron. Three sides of the court 
are fitted up with small cells, white-washed, and swept very clean; 
that of the Egoumenos, or abbot, has sofas and a carpet, for the 
reception of strangers. A well, and a tree, from which the iron 
hoop that calls them to prayers is suspended, is on one side of the 
yard. In the middle of the square stands the church, the inte¬ 
rior of which is plastered in every part with gilt, aud bespeaks 
the wealth of the fraternity. 

The monastery owns several metochis, or farms, in different 
parts of Attica, in the superintendance of which the numerous 
body of monks are dispersed over the country; so that there are 
seldom more than five or six at a time at Pendele. The original 
tribute of this monastery, paid to the support of the mosck of 
Valide, at Constantinople, was six thousand pounds weight of 
honey, at five dollars a quintal, and has not, that I heard, been 
since increased. 

When we visited the place, the monks seemed to live well, and 
set before us a repast of eggs, dried olives, and honey, with a wine 
of an excellent flavour, and a palatable rossoglio; yet they called 
themselves poor, and seemed afraid lest wo should carry away 
with us an opinion of their being in a flourishing condition. Such 
a report might increase the tax which they pay to the Porte for 
protection. 

From the monastery to the marble-quarries is a distance of 
forty minutes, the path climbing the mountain to the north, 
through thick woods of evergreens, over very steep and unequal 
ground, but having here and there the appearance of a track for¬ 
merly much used. It is not possible to go the whole way on 
horseback. 
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You come suddenly on the caverns, the entrance to which is 
at the bottom of an angle formed by two precipices of marble, 
evidently smoothed by art, and cut into their present form for the 
sake of the materials. These precipices are hung with ivy, which 
overshadows the mouth of the caverns. On a ledge, half way up, 
of the one on the left hand, with neither a descent or ascent to 
it, is the small stone house which Chandler supposed a station for 
the centinel at the quarries, but which the modern Greeks believe 
to have been the abode of an ascetic, and, as it seems to me, with 
more probability; for the masonry appears of a much later date 
than would correspond with the conjecture of the traveller. 

Before you enter the caves, the caloyer that attends you from 
the monastery, strikes a fire, and lights up several small wax tapers 
ami strips of pine, for torches; which, however, are not necessary 
until you get to the lower part of the recess. On entering, which 
can be done without stooping, you see at once two small stone 
sheds, overgrown with ivy, with mouths like that of an oven. 
If these were habitations for the workmen, nothing could be con¬ 
trived more inconvenient. I should rather think them remains 
of the stone-work of forges employed in making and refitting the 
necessary tools. 

On the right of these sheds you ascend, by a flight of three 
steps, to two ruined chapels, cut out of the rock, on whose sides 
are the faint traces of painted Saints. Through an aperture 
which served for a window to one of them, and which is latticed 
by the overhanging ivy, there is a view of the extent of country 
beneath. The choice of cemeteries, tombs, and solitary caves, 
amidst the depth of forests, for the purposes of religious worship, 
which was a subject of reproach against the early Christians, and 
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was adopted at first by necessity, was afterwards continued by in¬ 
clination, and a veneration for the spots made holy by ancient piety. 
In Turkey, the cause which originally drove the Lucifugaces to 
these recesses, still exists, and the sacred mysteries are, on the day 
of the Saint to which they are dedicated, at this time performed 
in the hollows of rocks, and in many other spots as wild and re¬ 
mote as the quarries of Pentelicus. 

The Greeks in our company, crossed themselves most devoutly 
at entering and quitting the ruined chapels. 

Proceeding lower down, the cavern widens, but is not very 
high; water distills from the roof, which is marble of the most 
l)eautiful tinge, a faint rose-colour, and fretted with a thousand 
petrifactions. Turning down to the right, the excavation be¬ 
comes more picturesque, worked into many fantastic shapes, and 
adorned with arches and slender pillars, some of them complete, 
others nearly formed, with the drop trembling from the white 
icicle above towards the rising crystal below. On the left of the 
inner recess is a small hole, which you are directed to enter. This 
you do on your knees, with a light, and sliding down for some 
time, through an aperture only large enough to admit your body 
lengthways, you come to ten steps, and descending these, to a cavity 
where you can stand upright, and where many names of travel¬ 
lers are scored and traced in smoke upon the stone. Below this 
spot, two or three steps farther, is a spring of cold water, the 
well formerly in use for working the marble quarries. 

It is probable, that the last time these quarries were resorted 
to by the Athenians, was when Herodes built his stadium. 
After that period, the ruins of ancient buildings might have been 
sufficient to supply whatever marble materials were wanted for 
new works. 
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Either the petrifactions have obliterated the. marks of the tools, 
in the interior caverns, or those excavations were only used as a 
shelter to the workmen, the perpendicular precipices without, being 
the surface whence the marble was cut away. 

The means used to transport the enormous blocks of marble 
which were used in the edifices of Athens, from such a spot as 
the Pentelican quarries, must remain a secret to the moderns. 
It does not seem to me possible, that carriages of any description 
could ever have ascended so far up the hills; and as the me¬ 
chanical knowledge of the ancients was perhaps not so consider¬ 
able as we generally believe them to have possessed, the labour 
must have been infinite, to convey entire such masses, .nearly 
two miles down the steep sides of a mountain. 

Two monstrous fragments are still to be seen in the path, a 
little below the quarries: these are cut into a shape somewhat 
circular, the angles being smoothed oil’, and might lead one to 
suppose that the blocks were thus prepared to facilitate the rolling 
of them down the hill, or gently pushing them with levers, a pro¬ 
cess somewhat difficult, but not impossible, when the descent was 
more regular, and the path more carefully cleared. 

But the difficulty of transporting the marbles down the moun¬ 
tain, could not have been greater than that of raising them up 

the hill of the Acropolis; and, lastly, elevating them to a great 

height, after being carved, without any injury to the finest sculp¬ 
ture, into their positions in the building. One piece of marble 
alone, part of the roof of the Propykea, is twenty-seven feet long 
and seven wide, with a proportionate depth. The stupendous 
architraves of Hadrian s Temple must have been raised sixty teet 
from the ground; and yet these are trifling, in comparison with 
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the Egyptian granites, which one cannot believe to have been 
raised by engines, any more than the vast buildings of massy 
stones seen by the Spaniards on their first arrival among th$ Pe¬ 
ruvians, a people who knew not the use of iron, but, after smooth¬ 
ing their materials against each other, had recourse to the lever 
alone for the whole work. 

I fancy that those who are well qualified to speak on the sub¬ 
ject, are now a little sceptical as to the exploits of Archimedes, and 
think, that the ancient Greeks were not acquainted with any engines 
to raise stones to a great height, particularly as those described 
by Vitruvius, have been judged of very inadequate powers. “ If 
the work was low,” says Mr. Perrault, in his famous parallel, 
“ they lifted the blocks on their shoulders; if high, they raised 
sloping mounds of earth level with their work, on which they rolled 
them up to the necessary height*.” They were, perhaps, more 
laborious, but certainly less skilful than the moderns. 

JBut to leave this speculation, and return towards Athens. In 
order to vary the ride from the monastery of Pentele, you may 
return by a road almost as short as that through A ngele-Kipos, 
and, after leaving the village of Callandri, turn to the right, and 
cross at the extremity of the low range of Anchesmus, going, for 
about two miles over heath and scantily-sowed land, to a water¬ 
course. Anchesmus is then on your left; before you, and on 
your right hand, you have an open country, skirted with large 
woods of olive-trees, a continuation of the groves on the plain of 
Athens. 

Behind is a village in olive-trees, Muruffe; and higher up, 


* Parall. page 118. 
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under Pentelicus, Cevrisliia, one of the most considerable country 
towns in Attica, and which is seen afar off, being distinguished 
by the dome and minaret of mosck. Ccvrishia will be noticed 
hereafter; it is three hours from Athens. 

After travelling about half a mile on the side of the water¬ 
course, you see a massy portion of the remains of the aqueduct 
founded by Hadrian, to convey water from the northern ex¬ 
tremity of Pentelicus, across a gap in the western end of Anches- 
mus, to New Athens. Some arches of a considerable height 
cross the bed of the water-course; they are in ruins, but afford a 
very good specimen of the magnificence of the entire structure. 
Half a mile below these arches, you meet with a similar remain, 
but with piers more perfect, also crossing the bed of the water¬ 
course, and in a direction nearly parallel w ith the former, so as 
to induce an opinion that there were two branches to the northern 
end of the aqueduct. 

Not long after these second remains, the .path turns to the 
left, and strikes into olive-groves, where are a few' mud houses, 
when it crosses the Cephissus over a bridge, which is itself a small 
aqueduct, and is used, together with some wicker troughs, to 
turn two over-shot mills. 

On emerging from the groves, you have Athens full in view 
before you, and pass, for the remainder of the distance, over a 
plain of corn-grounds into the city; except that at half a mile from 
the walls, you pass through a hollow, having Anchesmus on your 
left, and on your right a high rocky mound, looking like a frag¬ 
ment loosened from the neighbouring hill. 
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Route from Athens to Cape Colonni — Vary—The Panhum — 
JSympholepsy—Ennea Pyrga — Keratea—The Caverns in 
Mount Fame—Route to Colonni—Return by the Eastern 
Shore of Attica, to Keratea. 


THE two following letters shall contain an account 
of a visit we paid to Cape Colonni, and the plain of Marathon. 

On the 19th of January my fellow-traveller and myself left 
Athens, accompanied by our Albanian Vasiliy, and a native of 
Athens, called Demetrius Zograffos, a young person, who, having 
lived some years at Trieste, spoke Italian, and wore the Frank 
habit. We had two baggage horses anil two led-horses, which, 
together with our own four, were conducted by two sourgees, or 
postmen. 

It was half past eleven when we left the city. We took the 
road directly south, crossing the bed of the Ilissus, and, in half 
an hour, arrived at some large cut stones, regularly placed. These 
have been before noticed, as well as the supposition of Chandler, 
that they are vestiges of Alopece: the barrows are at a little dis¬ 
tance in the plain to the right. In another hour, after turning a 
little more to the cast, and keeping nearer to Mount Hymettus, 
we came to some more large stones, like the foundation of a wall, 
and the mouth of an ancient well: other barrows are at the right 
band 
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The enumeration given by Strabo of the towns of this part of 
Attica, near the shore, refers these few remains to lExone, the 
town of the tribe Cecropis, the evil disposition of whose inhabi¬ 
tants became proverbial, and added another verb to the language, 
synonimous with “ to slander and to abuse*.” Hymettus dimi¬ 
nishes in height at this point, and runs south-south-east. 

We now turned east-south-east, over uneven stony ground, 
through a gap in the mountain, which stretches about three 
miles farther into the sea, to form the promontory Zoster-f*, now 
llalikes; and, for the last hour, riding through thickets of 
low pines and firs, we arrived at Vary, a metochi, or farm, be¬ 
longing to the monastery of Agios Asomatos. Here are five 
cottages, at the best of which lives the caloyer, who has the 
superintendance of the farm. With this monk we made prepa¬ 
rations for staying during the night; but leaving our luggage, set 
out immediately to visit the Paneum discovered by Chandler, 
and alluded to, it is probable, by Strabo, as being in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Anaphlystus, of the tribe Antiochis, where was the 
Temple of Venus Colias. We arrived at this celebrated cave, 
riding northwards over woody knolls, and climbing a hill, near the 
top of which is the entrance, not very easy to find. A servant 
of the caloyer’s attended us to the spot with fir-torches, and pre¬ 
parations for striking a light. 

* A\£«h urrd’ai. 

t After /Exotic was the long promontory Zoster. At Zoster was the altar 
of Minerva, Apollo, Diana, amlofLntona, who was believed to have brought 
forth her children on that spot, or, as others relate, to have loosened her zone, 
whence the name of the place.—Pans. Attic. 
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You descend perpendicularly into the first landing-place in the 
cavern, by means of three branches of a tree fallen near the spot. 
At the landing-place you see two apertures; one to the left, a 
little precipitous, and the other before you, down au easy descent, 
where you may walk upright. Here the fire is prepared, and the 
torches kindled. 

Here are some large letters, the first specimens observable of 
the several very ancient inscriptions to be seen in the cave ; they 
are carved on the rock, which is cut down perpendicularly. Im¬ 
mediately on the left hand, going downwards, is what looks 
like a lion’s head, but carved very rudely, and disfigured ; on the 
right is a defaced inscription. Descending lower, you have pe¬ 
trifactions hanging from above, and rising from below; one repre¬ 
senting a small entire pillar, as high as the top of the grotto, 
is particularly striking. Beyond this the cave turns to the left, 
and you come to the lowest part of it, where is a spring of 
water collected in a small artificial basin. Turning from the well 
to ascend to the other aperture, and on the left on the side of the 
rock, you see a figure in relief as large as life, very rudely cut, 
and seeming to represent a man with some instruments in his 
hand, apparently looking one way, and walking the other. The 
earth has been heaped up nearly as high as the knees of the 
figure, but when it has been cleared away, both the feet have been 
found to be turned inwards. 

I took a sketch of this singular piece of sculpture, which, from 
the letters employed in the inscriptions, has been considered of 
extreme antiquity, prior certainly to the adoption of the Ionic 
alphabet by the Athenians. At the same time, it would not, I 
conceive, be just to suppose, that this strange figure is a sped- 
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men of the first rude essays made by the Greeks towards 
the. art in which they afterwards produced such noble master¬ 
pieces. 

Arehidamus, the Pheraean, whom the inscriptions discover to 
have been the maker of the grotto, and who seems'to be repre¬ 
sented with the implements of his labour, may, most probably, 
have not been a sculptor by profession. What sort of tool he 
carries in his left hand is not very discernible, but that in his 
right appears more suitable for digging than carving. 

Above the figure, on the left side of it, arc two inscriptions 
giving, in two places, one under the other, the name of the 
owner of the cave, and the original of the image. 

Above this spot, towards the eiltrance, is an oval niche, with 
small steps before it. On the right of this, is a headless statue in 
a chair, much mutilated, and supposed to represent Isis, the 
Egyptian Ceres; and at the right of the statue is a mishapen 
block of stone, which Chandler considered an Jlhyphallus, but 
which would not, without a previous hint, strike any one to be 
the resemblance of that impure symbol. Between the niche and 
the Isis is a stone rudely inscribed on both sides, from which the 
traveller before mentioned copied the purport of these words— 
“ Arehidamus the Phenean and Chollidensian, made this dwelling 
for the Nymphsand “ Arehidamus the Phera?an planted the 
garden for the Nymphs.” The oval niche may be supposed to 
have contained a statue of Pans from the inscription IIANOS, still 
extant underneath. 

By comparing my own draught with the state of the inscrip¬ 
tions in the time of the above traveller, I find that some of the 
characters have been defaced since that period, w hen they were 
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such as they are represented with the annexed figure, but very 
rudely cut. 


)»the Rock above the 
Landing-place. 

PXEAHM0204> 

tPAIOSONTO 

>AHPT024»PAA 

JSINTMfcON 

iNTPONESHPr 

I2ATO 


ibove the left Aperture, 
on the deecent to the 
Cave. 


AP+EAAMO^ 

04»EPAI0JT 


Opposite to the first 
Inscription. 

APP05 



AP+EAHMCtf 

AP+EAAMO^ 


On one side oj the Stone, beneath the Isis. 

On the other side of the same 

AAMO2HO0ER 

AP+EAEMO$H 

5KAfONNIvI 

AIOJKAI-fOL 

AISEqjVTvSEN 

AE6TAINW 


iSOI.KOAO 

Under a Niche. 


f»ANOS 


Ttcice inscribed under two Niches. 


ApOAAONOS EPS0 

See the Appendix 
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Above tin’ Isis, are two names of travellers, cut deeply into 
the stone, and carefully, Fauvei,, Fouciierot; our Greek 
pointed at them as antique inscriptions. 

To the left of the sedent statue, and at no great distance 
above the figure of Archidamus, is the aperture out of the cave, 
which is ascended by steps cut out in the rock, slippery, and 
much worn, and requiring a little climbing to mount. 

Many of the petrifactions of this cavern are in more natural 
shapes than the rude pieces of sculpture described; and the grow¬ 
ing spars and crystals were the admiration of the shepherds, who 
looked upon the stone as endowed with a principle of animation, 
forming itself into arched grottoes and couches by the side of 
pure fountains, at the command, and for the gratification of the 
Nymphs. The pious rustic conceived himself to have witnessed 
the handy-work, or perhaps the persons, of the deities of the 
woods, in their most favourite recesses; and.a wish to conciliate 
their favour, or avert their wrath, prompted him to improve their 
habitation. A small trench, cut out of the rock, and filled with 
earth, was planted with a few flowers or herbs, and became their 
garden, and the rude figures or emblems of such gods as were 
thought to preside over the country, were selected as fit objects 
to ornament or consecrate the holy grotto. 

The votary was believed, and doubtless believed himself to be 
possessed, and an epithet was found out, and attached to his 
name, which at once expressed the excess of his piety, or per¬ 
haps his passion; for the nymphs were known not only to permit, 
but solicit the love of mortals. He became a nymphoiept; and 
furnished another tale, to be magnified by the credulity of the 
religionist, and adorned by the fancy of the poet. After his 
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death he was revered, and perhaps, like Trophonius, worshipped; 
and, having been deluded himself, in his turn contributed to the 
folly of others. Thus, when some credit was attached to such a 
disease, many were found willing to confess themselves so deranged, 
and we learn, that nynipliolepsy was epidemic amongst the people 
in the neighbourhood of a certain cave in Cithaeron. 

The subterranean worship of the ancients, embraced not only 
that of the Nymphs, of Bacchus, Priapus, Ceres, and Pan, but 
that of Apollo, Mercury, and other deities. Jupiter himself 
had a cave on Mount Ida, in Crete; and one was shown by the 
Phrygians of Themisonium, before which were the figures of 
Hercules, Apollo, and Mercury, who had conducted the inhabi¬ 
tants to this secure retreat during the irruption of the Gauls *. 
But the sylvan deities were the usual tenants of these grottoes: 
for them, as for the fairies of modern superstition, “ the bowl 
was duly set;” and one of the inscriptions in the Paneum near 
Vary, directed those who visited the place to Offer. 

The ancient Athenians followed the precept of Triptolemus, 
directing them to worship the gods only with the productions of 
the earth: and the niches in the holy caves, the earliest of tem¬ 
ples, were cut to receive the cakes of meal and fruits, the oil and 
wine, of which the humble offerings consisted, and which were 
believed to administer to the wants of the divinities. So con¬ 
vinced were the people of the actual presence of those whom they 
adored, that their grottoes had two entrances, one of which was 
reserved for men, but the other for immortalsf-. This particularity 

* Patisa. l’hocic. p. 671. 

■p AAA’ A^wvarwv Hot r<rr»v.—-OAY2S. N. 
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was observed of the caves in Itlmca, and near Fleraclea, and that 
of Archidamus has been described as having a similar contrivance. 
The left-hand entrance is certainly artificial. 

The Paneum near Vary contains nothing, like Ilomer’s cavern, 
“ wonderful to behold,” but is, perhaps, the most ancient vestige 
of the religion of Greece in existence, and will, most probably, 
be pointed out to the enquiring traveller, long after the last co¬ 
lumns of the Parthenon shall have fallen to the ground. The 
Grotto of Archidamus will outlast the Temple of Pericles. 

The cave is now the resort of the shepherds, who, however, 
have done it no further injury, than blacking the roof and sides 
of it, at the first landing-place, with the smoke of their fires. 

Returning from this spot, we had a view of Cape Zoster, or 
Ilalikes, and of the assemblage of small islands called Cambo 
Nisia, before us; to the left, at the farthest distance, was the pro¬ 
jecting land of Attica, and a promontory which shuts out the 
view of Sunium, called Katapheke. Before this promontory lay 
a rocky island, whose name is now Gaidaronisi, but was anciently 
the Fosse of Patroclus. 

We passed the night at Vary; and as it was very fine, the 
moon shining bright in a clear sky, rambled about for some time 
on a terrace near the house, which has been paved, and is made 
use of for an aloni, or corn-floor, and which is mentioned by 
Chandler. There is something exceedingly agreeable in the mi¬ 
nute descriptions of that traveller, to those who journey over the 
same spots which he visited. 

Before our departure from Vary, the next morning, I walked 
out towards a bay a little below the village, over some cultivated 
land, where, amongst several bushes, there are the evident traces 
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of an ancient town. In one place were the shafts of three small 
marble columns, standing in an inclosure, apparently the ruin of 
a church. In another was a large circular basin, or trough, and 
the mouth of a fountain, also in marble. At Vary, lying by the 
side of a small church, is a marble lion, nearly as large as life, 
with the legs of a man bestride him. The head and legs of tho 
lion, as well as the body and feet of the rider, are wanting; but 
what remains, particularly the swell of the loins of the animal, is 
of fine workmanship. On each side of the church-door is a 
sepulchral inscription, on a circular piece of ornamented marble. 

HNINtlOS PI2TOMAXH 

A in no BOTAAPXOT 

These have been taken from the ruins of the place below'. 1 did 
not see the inscription which recorded a native of Anagyrus*, and 
caused the supposition, that the site of the Attic town of that 
name was on the flat below Vary. Below these remains, nearer 
the shore, are some salt-pits. 

At a little past twelve, we set forwards on our journey, and 
rode for an hour, south-south-east, through woods of pine; we 
then entered some hilly grounds, and turned cast-south-east, also 
through pine woods. Here we met large droves of oxen belong¬ 
ing to the metochi of Vary; they were of a kind smaller than 
the Scotch cattle, and generally black. 

* Anagyrus was a town of tbe tribe Ercctheis; it contained a temple of the 
Mother of the Gods: it was (he name also of a plant of a most pungent odour; 
and of a hero, whose signal vengeance in punishing some neighbours, who had 
insulted his Gods, or else the nature of the plant, gave rise to thcGrc£k proverb, 
A'vdyvfov y.tvtl'v. 
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We had lost sight of the sea soon after leaving our village. In 
half an hour we crossed near the extremity of a plain, extending 
far up to the northwards. This plain is that of which mention 
lias been before made, under the name of the plain of Spatha, 
and which is separated from the district immediately near Athens 
by the range of 1 Jymettus. 

A mile out of our road to the left of the north, we saw several 
square towers in ruins, called Knnea Pyrga?; but the number of 
these unsightly structures is less than that which gave them their 
denomination. We rode to them, and found nothing worth no¬ 
tice. On a slope of a hill, at some distance, we saw the large 
village of Marcopoli, containing three hundred houses, more to 
the northward, in the same plain of Spatha. The plain is open 
and well cultivated, having besides, tracts of pasture land, covered 
with flocks and herds: it is bounded by Pentelicus to the north, 
and by some high lands, which form the shore of Attica, to the 
east. 

In Knnea Pyrgse, I do not recognize the “ ruins of a town 
built on a rock,” to which Sir G. Wilder has given the same 
name, and has conjectured to be the site of the, lower Larnpra. 
This spot is several miles inland, and the coast is not to be seen 
from it, on account of a ridge of low hills, which terminate it to 
the south. It appears to me to be rather that which he calls a 
desolate church, near the site of Anaphlystus*. 

We rejoined the baggage horses at a small village, “ Kali via 
Kouvara our direction was then south-east, in an open culti- 

* la another place, Anaphlystus was, by mistake, put for Limnc, which 
Wilder supposed on the site of Tres l’yrga:, near the promontory Calias; yet 
D’Anville has placed Anaphlystus near Colias. 
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vated plain. In half an hour we came to the head of another 
large tract of flat open country ; a village, Kouvara, was ou our 
left, at the side of some low hills; mountains, called Parne, were 
on our right, running parallel with our route. 

Travelling onwards in the plain for another hall hour, we ar¬ 
rived, at three o’clock, at the village of Keratea. Here we put 
up for the night in a large mud cottage belonging to the Codja- 
bashee. 

Keratea is inhabited by Albanians, and contains about two 
hundred and fifty houses. Three or four of the peasants are of 
the better sort, and reputed rich, they being themselves the 
owners of the neighbouring lands, and not renters, as is the case 
at almost all the villages of Attica, where the common tenure is, 
that the peasants shall pay one-half of the produce of their lands 
and their stock, whatever it may be, to their landlords, and, out of 
the remainder, raise their taxes for the Porte, their contributions 
for their own priests, and support themselves. Every expence 
devolves upon the tenant, who, by the undefined terms of his 
tenure, becomes almost the slave of his landlord; and, on pre¬ 
tence of having made large profits, is liable to repeated extortions, 
as moieties due to his master. 

Keratea is at the foot of the range of mountains now called 
Parne, which are not a continuation of Hymettus, as represented 
in most maps, and yet have not been, that 1 am aware, distin¬ 
guished by any ancient name, unless they are a part of Laurium. 

A little before the sun w as set, I climbed some distance up the 
hill, from which I had a very commanding prospect, including 
the southern extremity of the Negroponte, Macronisi or Long 
Island, near the eastern coast, as for as Sunium, and several 
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islands to the south of that promontory. Attica at this point 
appeared very narrow, the eastern shore running from north- 
north-west to east-south-east. The two ranges of Uymettus were 
very distinctly seen, lying in the direction before described. 

The soil in the neighbourhod of Keratca is very light and 
stony, and gives but a scanty return to the husbandman; indeed, 
the general multiplication of grain in Attica is live and six for 
one, and never more than ten. 

Chandler thought Marcopoli to be Potamus; and, from some 
remains seen by Wheler, supposed Keratea to be Thoricus ; but 
a port, still called Therico, is about an hour and a half dis¬ 
tance to the south-east. It is probable, that most of the modern 
towns of this country may have been built on or near the site of 
the ancient places, for the conveniency of making use of the ruins; 
but there is something a little too arbitrary in fixing upon the few 
vestiges occasionally seen, as certain remains of the towns distin¬ 
guished by particular mention in ancient authors : they may very 
easily be the marks of one of the many Attic towns of which we 
only know the names. 

The two days after our arrival at Keratca were so rainy, as to 
induce us to defer our expedition to Cape Colonni until fairer 
weather; but l took the opportunity of a few hours sunshine, to 
climb up the mountain L’arne, in search of a cave, of which we 
had heard many wonderful stories from our host. Demetrius, 
the Athenian, and an old man as a guide, accompanied. We 
ascended for some time, and turning round the eastern extre¬ 
mity, canie to the south side of the range. The clouds hanging 
on the side of the hills retarded our progress ; but alter scram¬ 
bling up some way in the mist, we again found ourselves in the 
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light. The sun shone above head in a clear blue sky; and whilst 
the country below seemed like an expanse of white water, the 
ground where we stood, and the summits of other mountains, 
had the appearance of innumerable islands rising abruptly from 
the sea. 

Arriving with much‘difficulty near the top of the range of hills, 
we came, after a long search, to the mouth of the cavern. A 
fragment of impending rock almost concealed the entrance. We 
leapt down on the first landing-place, and there struck a light, 
and having each of us taken a pine-torch in our hands, together 
with a supply of strips of the same wood, let ourselves down 
through a very narrow aperture, where there was a choice of two 
entrances, to the right or left. Creeping down still farther, we 
came at once into what appeared a large subterranean hall, arched 
over head with high domes of crystal, and divided into long aisles 
by columns of glittering spars—in some parts spread into wide 
horizontal chambers, in others terminated by the dark mouths of 
steep recesses, descending, as it seemed, into the bowels of the 
mountain. 

The vast magnificence of nature was joined with the pleasing 
regularity of art. We wandered from one grotto to another, 
until we came to a fountain of pure water, supplied partly by a 
stream that trickled down the petrifactions depending from the 
roof, and partly by a spring bubbling up from the rock below . 
By the side of this basin we loitered some time, when, as our 
torches began to waste, we resolved to return; but after exploring 
the labyrinth for a few minutes, we found ourselves again at the 
fountain side, and began, not without reason, to be somewhat 
alarmed; for the guide here confessed, that he had forgotten the 
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intricacies of the caverns, and knew not how wc should ever re¬ 
cover our path. 

We were in this situation, roaming through ranges of the 
cavern, and now and then climbing up narrow apertures, totally 
ignorant of our position, for many minutes, and the last strip of 
fir was consuming, when we saw the light gleaming towards us, 
and directing our steps that way, arrived at the mouth of the 
cave. Had our light been extinguished, then? would have been 
but little, if any chance, of our escape. The splendour and 
beauty of the scene would have vanished with the last blaze 
of our torch, and the fairy palace been at once converted into a 
dark inextricable cavern, a dungeon, and a tomb. The mind can¬ 
not easily picture to itself any “ slow sudden” death more terrible, 
than that of him who should be buried in these subterranean 
solitudes, and after a succession of faint hopes and eager efforts, 
sink at last, subdued by weakness and despair. 

The peasants of Keratea informed us, that this cave, which is 
well known, and talked of in Attica, but has not, 1 fancy, been 
mentioned by any traveller, has within it a thousand suites ot 
grottoes, extending, as they believed, through the centre of the 
mountain below their town. The spar, with which it abounds, is 
of the purest white; and they told us, that some travellers had 
carried away several horse-loads of it. The wolves frequently 
resort' to it, and we were advised to carry our pistols in readiness 
for a rencounter with one of these animals. 

I did not observe any marks of carving in the rock, or any 
thing which might lead one to suppose that this cave had anciently 
been dedicated to Pan or the Nymphs ; yet its size and magnili- 
ccnce render it a dwelling much more suitable to the rural deities 
than the grotto of Archidamus. 

3 ii 
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Returning from the cave, we went into a farm, where two or 
three caloyers reside. It is on a steep declivity, about half way 
up the hill, and is sheltered by a grove of olive trees. A small 
chapel of St. John is within the inclosure; and near this is an 
arched grotto, with a cold spring in a large stone basin sunk in 
the earth, supplied by a stream that distils, in perpetual drops, 
from the roof, of the cell. The basin is large enough to serve 
the purposes of a bath, and is so used by the caloyers (who have 
adjusted to the mouth of the grotto a rude wooden door) during 
the violent heats of summer. The water trickles from above, like 
the streams of a continued shower-bath, and must have the same 
agreeable effect, without the violent shock produced by sudden 
aspersion. 

I should not forget to tell you, that the monk who showed us 
the grotto, pointed to this distillation as a standing miracle, per¬ 
formed by the saint in the neighbouring chapel. 

The day after the ascent of Mount Parne was so continuedly 
rainy, as to prevent our proceeding from Kerat£a; but the morn¬ 
ing after (January 23 , 1810) we set out, at half past nine, for 
Cape Colonni, leaving our baggage, as we intended to return to 
the village the same night. We took first a direction south-south¬ 
east, over rough barren ground, until, in half an hour, we turned 
the extremity of the mountain Parne. At this spot there were 
two roads; one, towards the south, to the port Therico, the other, 
west-south-west, to a village called Katapheke. This latter route 
we took ; and proceeding over woody knolls, kept more to the 
south-west and south-south-west, coming at last to a flat plain, 
terminated by a bay with a cape, and a small island before it to 
the west. 

Here, in a marshy flat near the sea, were some large salt-pits. 
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I take a promontory, to the west of the bay, to have been Asty- 
palaea, which was that next to Zoster, immediately to the south 
of the town of Thoretc or Tliorac, and an island, facing it, may 
be that once called EAeusa. 

Proceeding a short time by a water-course, we turned to the 
south-south-east, and keeping the sea for a quarter of an hour in 
sight, went over a rocky hilly path, until we came to Katupheke, 
a village of a tew huts, which gives its name to a long promon¬ 
tory that stretches beyond it far into the sea, and is the next pro¬ 
jection to the west of Cape Colonni. Kataphekeis reckoned four 
hours from Keralea, the route very circuitous and rough, but we 
were only an hour and forty minutes performing the distance. 

After leaving this village, the path took us over woody hills, 
until we came to a solitary metoebi, standing in the midst of the 
wildest mountain scenery, when we struck more southward, along 
the course of a dry river, having in front of us huge perpendicu¬ 
lar precipices, covered with pines and other evergreens, running 
east and west. In order to get round this range, we continued a 
little more to the right, until we came nearly to the sea-shore, 
and turning again to the east, and climbing over the foot of the 
hills, had our first view of Cape Colonni, and the ruins of the 
Temple of Minerva. 

We rode for some time over a rough uneven path, just above 
the sea-shore, until we came to a long bay, at the west side of 
which was a small rocky island. On this rock the waves burst, 
though it was nearly calm, with a loud murmur, and covered the 
shelving sides with white foam. 

After riding along the bay, we passed upwards to the site of 
the ruins, by a steep, but not very long ascent, and climbing 
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over the remains of an ancient wall, which has fourteen rows of 
massy stones still standing, came to the remains of the Temple of 
Minerva Sunias. 

The proportions of this Temple may be judged of by that part 
of it which is still standing, anti ! t appears to have occupied nearly 
the whole of the level ground on the promontory. It was of the 
Doric order, an liexastyle. the columns twenty-seven feet, in 
height; the whole edifice being of very white marble, and of the 
most perfect architecture. Nine columns, without their entabla¬ 
tures, front the sea, in n hr.e from west-north-west to east-south¬ 
east; three are standing on the side towards the land, the north : 
and two, with a pilaster next to the corner-one of the northern 
columns, towards the sea on the east, and on a line with the last 
column hut one of the nine on the south-eastern side. Some 
large fragments of the cell are scattered about in the western 
front, and the ruins of a pilaster, which was thrown down about 
sixty years ago, lie in heaps at the front towards the east. These 
are covered with the names of travellers. 

The w hiteness of the marble has been preserved probably by 
the sea vapour, in the same manner as Trajan's triumphal arch 
at Ancona, near the mole, immediately on .the beach, retains a 
freshness and polish superior to any remains ill more inland situa¬ 
tions. 

The rock on which the columns stand is precipitous, but not 
inaccessible, nor very high ; it bears a strong resemblance to 
the picture in Falconer's Shipwreck; hut the view given in Ana- 
rhursis, places the Temple just in the wrong position. Here is 
another sleep craggy neck of land, stretching from the east side 
*.»f the cape to the south-south-east. 
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To the north-west, under the brow of the rock, is a circular 
creek, which was formerly the port of the town Sunium. The 
fragments of wall before noticed, are part of the fortifications 
with which that town was surrounded during the Peloponesian 
war. Sunium, belonging to the tribe Leontis, was considered an 
important post, and as much a town as Piraeus, but cannot have 
been very large; yet Euripides, in his Cyclops, talks of the “rich 
rock of Sunium,” by which he might allude to the wealth of the 
Temple, but hardly to the fertility of the soil. 

The view from Cape Colonm presents, on the west, the pro¬ 
montory Katapheke, and very near to that headland, the abrupt 
rocky island, now called Gaidaroncsi, Imt whose ancient name 
was the Posse of Patroclus, as it was once surrounded with a 
wall by an Egyptian admiral of that name, to defend the < oast, 
against Antigoims, the son of Demetrius*. It ts now uninha¬ 
bited, and entirely a desert; without a herb or shrub upon it.- 
rugged surface: it was formerly in repute for the great quantity 
of ebony wood which it produced. Beyond Guidaronesi is a 
smaller island, Archinda, formerly Belbina. 

The view to the north, or the land side, is terminated very soon 
by high and abrupt hills, covered with pines, and abounding in 
marble. These hills were formerly the mountain Laununi; and 
it should seem, that about the promontory Katapheke was the 
town Laurium, which is mentioned as being near to the island 
PatroclusT- One or two of the shafts of the ancient silver mines, 
for which this mountainous region was so celebrated, have been 
discovered in a small shrubby plain not far from the sea, on the 


* Paus. Attic, p- 1- 


+ Pans. Attic, p. 1. 
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eastern coast; and a specimen of ore, lately found, was shown 
to me at Athens. 

The whole of the country, from the plain of Athens to Sunium, 
on the side both of the Saronic gulf and the iEgean sea, com¬ 
posing the strip of land that forms the southern extremity of At¬ 
tica, was called Paralos, or the Maritime. It was laid waste on both 
sides towards Peloponesus, and towards Euboea and Andros, in 
the second year of the long war*. On the east, quite close to the 
land, is the island Helene, called Macronesi, or Long Island, 
running from south-south-west tn north-north-east, narrow and 
rocky, and forming a sort of roadstead between its own shore and 
the coast of Attica, for several miles. 

Beyond Macronesi is Zea, thenThermia, and next Serpho; all 
long low land, lying in a line successively, so as to have the ap¬ 
pearance of one large island, stretching to the south. In the 
utmost distance in the same direction, is the island St. George. 
The high lands of Argolis, about the Cape Scylleum, that form 
the other extremity of the Saronic gulf, are also visible, at a 
distance computed to be about two or three and twenty miles-f*. 
The spear and the crest of the statue of Minerva Polias, in the 
Acropolis, might be seen from Sunium, a straight line of nearly 
thirty miles; such, at least, is the assertion of Pausanias, which 
no one, who has seen the positions, can at all credit. Those who 
have supposed the old Athenians endowed with a sight so subtle 
and extensive, as to enable them to distinguish objects at a far 
greater distance than any amongst us of the present day, will 
not, however, believe them to have had the faculty of seeing 


* Thucyd. Hist. lib. ii. cap. 54. 


t Wilder, p. 423. 
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through opposing hills. The transparency of the air in the cli¬ 
mate of Attica, might, indeed, account for very extensive powers 
of vision: a late traveller, Mr. Humboldt, relates, that on the 
mountains of Quito it is not difficult to distinguish, at a distance 
of seventeen miles, the white cloak of a person on horseback. 
But the range of Hymeltus prevents even the promontory Su- 
nium itself from being seen from the Acropolis, and let the height 
of the gigantic statue have been ever so enormous, it could hardly 
be so considerable as to over-top the neighbouring mountains. 

After remaining about an hour and a half on the cape, under 
the columns of the Temple, we set out to return to Keratea by 
the eastern coast of Attica, not keeping quite close to the shore, 
but going over a hilly road, through woods of pine, low cedars, 
and bushes of lentisc, until we came to a bay or port, passing by 
some wells, called, as is the port, Passia Pegathia, the Pasha’s 
Fountain; and, in an hour from Colonni, to Gaidaromandra, a 
large double port, the boms projecting far on each side, the largest 
and more southerly port having a direction from north-east to 
south-west; the smaller one, whose mouth is only a few yards 
across, and choked by a bar of sand, lying from east to west. 

From Gaidaromandra, after riding about three miles over a 
barren country, near the sea, we passed a port called Panorma, 
large and open, the southern cape stretching farther than the 
northern, and lying from east to west: between this place and 
the last port are the shafts of the silver mines, a little out of the 

way on the left of the road. At the back of port Panorma there 

is a salt-marsh. 

In little more than half an hour, we came to the port Therico, 
not passing close to the sea ; so that we did not observe another 
port, called Agastirachia, between Panorma and this last place. 
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Therico is a large open port, in a direction from cast-north-east 
to west-south-west, fronted by the northern extremity of Macro- 
nesi, and a point to the north of north-west from Sunium. On 
the south-west, west, and north, there is a marshy plain of some 
extent, terminated on every side by hills, the highest of which 
are to the south, where one may suppose was the point called 
Besa*, on Mount Laurium. The most considerable branch of the 
silver mines reached from the monument of Thrasyllus, on Lau¬ 
rium, to Besa, and was defended by the fortress of Thoricus to 
the north, and Anaphlystus to the south, at equal distances from 
Besa, which height it was proposed also to fortify, as an addi¬ 
tional security. 

In some bushes in the plain, not far from the port, we saw 
a few large fragments of marble columns, the remains, as the 
traveller Le Roi thought, of a very ancient temple, and upon a 
small stony eminence to the north, a piece of wall, a vestige, it 
may be presumed, of the fortifications of Thoricus. 

Thoricus was a considerable town, of the tribe Acamanlis, 
receiving its name from Thoricus, a Cyprian, and supposed by 
the ancient Athenians to have been the country of Cephalus. It 
is mentioned by Strabo, as between Sunium and Potamns. 

We struck into the plain to the north-west, and came to a vil¬ 
lage of a few huts on a woody knoll, ami then went north-north¬ 
west through a pass in the hills; after which, we passed over some 
extent of ground, up a brow covered with cinders, the remnants 
of the mines, a branch ot which may have been in this quarter. 
Pieces of ore, chiefly of copper, with a small portion of silver, are 
occasionally picked up by the peasants on this spot. No incon- 

* Xcnopli. wopoi, p. 928, edit. Leunclav. 
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sidcrablc quantity of valuable metal was, as wo lnarn from Sir G. 
AVholer, collected hence, and actually worked by the Greeks at 
Athens, about a hundred and fifty years ago*. 

We continued on our journey, over bare stony ground, inter¬ 
spersed with heath and low shrubs, until we arrived at the point 
where the road joined the path we had taken in the morning, at 
the extremity of the range of Parne, and came, at half past four, 
to Keratea, having made a circuit, as computed, of twelve hours. 

Throughout the whole of this large tract of country, we had 
seen only three small villages and one solitary farm ; in all not 
thirty houses. It does not appear that this district was ever 
much peopled : the slaves who worked the mines of Laurium, 
formed by far the greatest part of its population, and the few 
tow ns on the coast were inhabited by fishermen ; for the barren¬ 
ness of the soil, except in a feu r spots, would not admit of pastu¬ 
rage or agriculture. The people of Paralos were thus entirely 
attached to the sea, and were the best sailors in Attica; even 
their religious festivals partook of their nautical habits, and, in¬ 
stead of the dances and the processions of the Panathensea, they 
had galley-races round the Sunian promontory, in honour of the 
Minerva who presided over their temple. Except those of Ana- 
phlystus, who were esteemed for their manufactures of vases, the 
Paralians were not excellent in any art unconnected with their 
way of life, and as the naval dominion of "the republic declined, 
diminished both in numbers and importance: an insurrection of 
the slaves of the mines, about the year 650, U.C., completed 
the destruction of this district, and all its towns w ere soon after 
in a manner deserted. 


* Whelcr, p. 448. 
3 l 
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The creeks ami caves with which this angle of Attica abounds, 
afford a retreat to the Mainotcs, and other pirates of the Grecian 
seas; and, as you may recollect, from an anecdote in my seven¬ 
teenth Letter, a visit to the ruins of the Temple of Minerva 
Sunias is not, at all times, unattended with peril. The peasants, 
however, generally keep watch on the tops of the hills overhang¬ 
ing the coast, and the approach of any suspicious boats is notified 
to the villages, which are immediately secured against surprise. 
Kcratea itself was, about the beginning of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, plundered by a large body, and left in ruins. “ This has 
been/’ says VVheler, “ an ancient and great city, and did pre¬ 
serve itself considerable, until destroyed by the corsairs, about 
fifty or threescore years ago. They* had their Epitropi, or Ar- 
chontes, until then, who did wear high-crowned hats, like those 
of Athens*.” 


* A Journey , p. 1 IS. 
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Route from KcraiSa to Port Raphti—that Port described — 
Route from Raphti, through Kata-Vrhona and Apano-Vrhona, 
and bp Caliva Spat ha, to the Plain of Marathon—View of 
the Plain—Rattle of Marathon—Route from the Plain to 
Athens—The Cave of Pan — Stamati — Ccvrishia. 


AT twelve o’clock, on the 04 th of January, we left 
Keratea, in order to proceed to Marathon; hut as it was our 
wish to take a view of port Wnphti, we sent on our baggage the 
direct road-by Marcopoli, going ourselves towards the coast, in 
an easterly and cast-north-easterly direction*. Tor half an hour 
we i ode over a cultiv ated plain, and then turned north-east amongst 
hiiis, continuing amongst which for another hour, we had a view 
ol port liaphti, through a vista formed by high woody moun¬ 
tains. V\ e wound down these hills by a steep and craggy path, 
until we came to a torrent-bed, and a few huts constructed with 
boughs of trees; and then keeping by the side of tile WittCJ'-COUJ'se, 

* Between port Tlnrico and port liaphti, there are four small fishing har¬ 
bours : J Vrisaki, J. Tnrro-liminia, 3. Tbascalio, 1. Kakc-Thalassa. One 
of them was large enough to recei/e (he Lacedemonian fleet (Thucyd. lib. viii. 
cap. 95), perhaps the port of IV'a , us, a Demos of the tribe Leontis, frequently 
mentioned by ancient authors. Tin tombot Ion, if a barrow, may still remain, 
and point out the site. 

l 2 
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through pine woods, we reached the sea-shore in a little less than two 
hours from Keratca, travelling down an easy slope to the port. 

Raphti, the ancient port of Prasite, about fifteen miles from 
Athens, is a much more commodious as well as a larger harbour 
than Piraeus; and being, as it were, scooped out of the feet ot 
high hills, crowned with forests of a perpetual verdure, affords 
not only a secure but a most romantic retreat. 

Prasite was of the tribe Pandionis, and well known by being 
the place whence the mysteries of the Hyperborean Apollo were 
annually carried by the Athenians to Delos: it contained the 
sepulchre of Erysicthon. Some ruins of the town were seen by 
Wheler, which have now disappeared. 

It has a double port, and one basin is called the little, the other 
the great Raphti. 

The little Raphti is to the south, and lies in a direction from 
east-north-cast to its opposite point in the compass : its shape is 
circular. On its southern extremity is a peninsular neck of land, 
with a high hill just above, that may be seen at a great distance, 
and on the same side, in the mouth of the whole harbour, is a 
steep rocky island, on which we saw very plainly a colossal statue. 

This island has been visited by travellers, and the statue been 
described to be of white marble, sedent, on a pedestal eight feet 
high. The head and arms of the statue are broken off, but when 
entire, it is conjectured to have been twelve feet in height*, and 
to have once served the purpose of a Pharos. The modern 
Greeks supposed it to represent a tailor cutting clothj-; a subject, 
it must be confessed, not likely to be chosen by the taste of an 

* Chandler, p. 157. 

t Wheler, p. 447. P'aVrtK, in Romaic, signifies a tailor. 
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ancient sculptor. Farther in to the north, is a small low green 
island, and on this there was once another statue of a female, ser¬ 
viceable, perhaps, in pointing out the mouth of the larger har¬ 
bour. A narrow range of rocks divides the two ports. 

The larger Raphti is a very considerable basin, of an oval shape, 
extending to the north-north-west, and sheltered from every quar¬ 
ter of the compass. 

As we were passing round the shore of the lesser port, we heard 
the barking of some dogs, and a shout from a shepherd, and look¬ 
ing about us, saw a large dun-coloured wolf galloping slowly 
through the bushes, a little to the left of us. The mountains of 
Attica, particularly Fames, formerly abounded with these animals, 
as well as with bears and wild boars. We were told that wolves 
were very common, and that boars were occasionally killed, but 
of the bears wo heard nothing. The flocks are guarded by the 
large shaggy dog, before described as being found in Albania; 
but a wolf is too strong for one of them, and you see the shep¬ 
herd accompanied sometimes by four or live. The hard weather 
drives the wolves into the plains, but they are seldom bold enough 
to show themselves in the open day, though in the moonlight 
nights they will sometimes penetrate not only into the folds, but 
even into the village gardens. They are now and then, though 
but seldom, tracked in the snow to their dens in the mountains, 
and shot by the shepherd, who lies in ambush near the mouth of 
their caves. 

Advancing towards the greater Rapliti, we hailed a little fishing 
boat, that was under the range of rocks dividing the two ports; 
but the Greeks, as soon as they saw us, mistook us for Turks, 
and rowed off, until they were persuaded to come back by the 
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friendly tones and intreaties of our Athenian, Demetrius. We 
dismounted, and Induing up a tire, by means of the Hint and 
steel which the passion for smoking induces almost every Levan¬ 
tine to carry about bun, partook of some dried fish, of the sort 
most commonly met with on these coasts. This fish is the sea- 
polypus, about the size of a small lobster, and has eight legs in 
rings, on which account it is called octo-podes by the Greeks* 
though the Lingua Franca name is volpe. It is beaten to make 
it tender, and a little salt being thrown over it, dried, and some¬ 
times eaten raw, but more commonly fried with oil. The flesh is 
white, but tough and insipid. This and the cuttle lish constitute 
a chief part of the food of the Greeks during such of their fasts 
as exclude them from eating any thing but vegetables and blood¬ 
less animals. 

After our refreshment, we passed along part of the beach of 
the larger Rapbli ; then left the sea, and took a path to the 
north-west, through grounds beautifully wooded, with intervals 
of cultivated land, and having much the appearance of an .Eng¬ 
lish park, or ornamented farm; after this, we soon came into the 
upper part of the plain of Spatha, where are Knnea Pyrga* and 
JVlarcopoli, before mentioned, and in an hour passed by a small 
village, Kata-Vraona, belonging to the monastery Pendele, and 
striking into the direct road from Keratea to Marathon. 

Shortly after Kata-Vraona we passed Apauo-Vraona, also in 
the same line plain, and pursuing our route, saw the village of 
Spatha on our left, not lar from 1 lymettns : Pentelicus was before 
us, and the high tops of Parnes were visible alar off, concluding 
the prospect. 

From lower and upper Vraona the path took us to a village. 
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also in the plain, called Caliva Spatlia (meaning, I fancy, a village 
subordinate or belonging to Spalha); here we turned amongst 
woods, to the north-north-east, having Pentclicus verging towards 
us on our left, and a range of low rocks to our right. We 
inclined more to the north-east: and then again northwards, 
ascending some hilly ground, a root of Pentclicus, which, run¬ 
ning into the sea, forms the promontory once called Cynosura. 
It was then live o’clock, and we had been two hours and a half 
coming, at a brisk pace, from Raphti. From the brow we had a 
view of the plain and long beach of Marathon, extending before 
us to the north, and travelled under a range of Pentelicus on our 
left, at some distance* from the shore, over barren ground. En¬ 
tering the plain on this side, the flat appears to be the most ex¬ 
tensive under the hills before you to the north; and the promon¬ 
tory of llhamnus, called Chersonesus formerly, but now Stome, 
stretching out into the sea on that side, forms a fine bay, which im¬ 
mediately strikes you, at a distance, as having been the place w lie re 
tlie Persians landed, and the scene of the glorious battle: indeed, 
not knowing the situations, I travelled on to the village before us 
with that idea, and was entirely unaware that we were, whilst riding 
over a green narrow plain, passing the very spot we had come to 
visit, it was rather dusky, ami a high mound on the right hand 
of us almost escaped our attention, nor could we see it sufliciently 
distinct to recognize it for the harrow of the Athenians. 

We saw two collections of wretched huts ; one at the extre¬ 
mity of the plain, with a ruined tower, and the oilier on the brow 
of a low eminence, beyond a small river. To this latter place 
we directed our steps, and, crossing the stream, arrived there, 
together with our baggage-horses, which we had overtaken, at. 
half after six in the evening. 
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The morning of the next day was employed in examining the 
positions of the plain of Marathon-; a hillock before the cottage 
where we slept, afforded a view of the whole country. Every 
topographer that I have had it in my power to examine, seems to 
have mistaken the spot where the battle took place; and though 
I despair of being as minute or as intelligible as 1 could wish, it 
is my intention to speak a little in detail of the scene which the 
most glorious action of all antiquity has rendered so renowned. 

The village at present called Marathonas, is in a kind of recess 
between the hills, about a mile to the back, the north, of the 
Albanian cottages: it is inhabited by a few Turks, and surrounded 
by gardens. A river, once called the Charadrus, flows from the 
village, and passing towards the cottages, winds on before the hil¬ 
lock; taking a turn to the west-north-west, and flow ing in that direc¬ 
tion, until it is lost in a large marsh or lake, which extends under 
the woody hills that form the isthmus of the promontory Stome. 
The Charadrus runs close to the ruined tower and the cottages. 
On the western side of the river, where there is the ruined tower, 
is a low' rugged hill, about a mile and a half in extent, lying north 
and south, and forming the left bank of the narrow valley that 
reaches as far as Marathon. It is a little more than a quarter of 
a mile from the Albanian cottages and the hillock. 

The plan of the battle in Anacharsis, places the Creeks too 
much to the north, and in a situation where it is impossible they 
should have been drawn up in the closest order. But the position 
of the armies is to be looked for lower down, and in the narrow 
strip of plain which has the sea on one side and the range of Pen- 
telicus on the other quarter to the west, extending, with some in¬ 
terruption, perhaps eight miles, from the Albanian cottages to the 
southern entrance, on the road by which we came to the spot. 
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A mile from our hillock is the shore, which, in this spot, turns 
oft in a north-easterly direction, to form the promontory of 
Rhamnus. Proceeding for two miles directly down the plain, to 
the south, with the coast ranging to the left, at half a mile's dis¬ 
tance from the shore, is the large barrow, about fifteen feet in 
height and thirty puces in circumference, which, upon most pro¬ 
bable grounds, is supposed to have been the tomb of the Athe¬ 
nian heroes. It stands alone in a dead flat, so as to be very con¬ 
spicuous, not only to those who are travelling in the plain, but 
even to vessels sailing in the channel between the Negroponte and 
the main. A perpendicular cut has been made into the earth on 
the top, by some antiquarian researcher: such a relic might surely 
be spared! Standing with your back to the sea upon this bar- 
row, you see a flat valley running north-west from the long plain, 
and having Penlelicus on the south, and the low rugged hill on 
the north. At the west end of this valley is a small village, 
“ V rapna,” on the site nearly of the ancient llrauron, celebrated 
for the worship of that Diana, whose image was transported thi¬ 
ther from Tauris by Iphigeniu, and afterwards carried away by 
Xerxes. 

It appears to me, that the Athenians were drawn up a little 
within the mouth of this valley, with the low rugged hills, from 
which the trees might be felled to impede the Persian cavalry, on 
their left, and a torrent, that stills flows from Yraona into the 
plain to the south, on their right. The Greek camp was in the 
field of Hercules, not far, it may be conjectured, from the mo¬ 
dern village, for some ancient trenches are still visible in that 
quarter. The western extremity of the flat valley approaches 
near the modern Marathon, from which it is only separated by 

3 k 
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the end of the low hill, the site, it is probable, of the Iiera- 
cleum. 

The Greeks and the Persians were, before the battle, nearly a 
mile from each other, and the lines of the two armies were in 
extent equal. 

This description corresponds only with the entrance of the 
valley of Vraona ; in any other part of the plain the Persians 
would have out-flanked the Greek forces. The Athenians, who 
were broken in the centre, were pursued up into the country 
(is t rw (luroyoiioiv *), and the same valley is the only open space 
which will allow of such an expression. The troops who were 
victorious in the wings, closed upon the barbarians, and cut oil 
their retreat: here then the battle was most sanguinary; and one 
of four barrows, three small and one larger than the rest, a little 
to the south of Vraona, may be the tombs of the Plataeans and 
slaves who fell in the action. 

Less than a mile to the south-east of the large barrow, and 
close to the sea, is a spot of ground, not very large, formed into 
an island by the stagnation of the torrent which flows from the 
valley of Vraona, and which seems to be that once named Lra- 
sinus. The marsh surrounding the island may be easily passed. 

In this place there are several stela 1 , or sepulchral pillars, live 
of which are standing, and the others lying on the ground: the 
length of one of them is eight leet and a half, and the circumfe¬ 
rence five feet two inches: they have no inscriptions. Here also 
is a square marble, looking like a pedestal; and, in a pool of 
water in the same island, is the headless statue of a female sedent, 
of fine white marble, and exquisitely wrought. 

4 Horcd. Erat. cap. 11.?, 
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The barrow of tho Athenians had upon it sepulchral pillars, 
recording the names and the tribes of the Athenians who were 
slain in the battle*. The remains in the small island are by 
some supposed to refer to these monuments; and the large bar- 
row, still to be seen, is consequently thought to be that of the 
PlaUeans, the other having been undermined, and fallen into the 
marsh. Some little vases, and other ornaments usually found in 
tombs, have been discovered by a gentleman of Athens, who has 
excavated on the spot. No ancient topographer appears to have 
been sufficiently minute in his description, to enable us to decide 
on this point; and the pillars, and other relics, as well as the 
marsh, seem to have escaped the observation of modern travellers: 
1 find nothing of them in Chandler. It is possible they may 
have been brought from the ruins of Probalinthus, the town to 
the south of Marathon, next to Myrrhinus. The lake into which 
the Persians were driven by the victorious Greeks, was that formed 
by the Charadrus, under the hills of the isthmus of Rhamnus; 
and it seems probable, that the barbarian fleet was drawn upon 
the shore from the point of coast below the large barrow, round 
the sweep of the bay, under the lake itself. 

When the Modes left their ships, they had this marsh on their 
right, and when drawn up farther in the country, had also the 
town of Marathon on that side. In the hurry and confusion of 
retreat, those who had to gain the gallies farthest up this bay, 
ran into the swamp, and were cut off. 

Beyond the Albanian cottages where we were lodged, towards 
the marsh and the promontory to the north-east, the plain seems 


* Paus. Attic, p. (50. 
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highly cultivated, and well wooded to the point of the promon ¬ 
tory. Buffaloes are fed in the pastures, near the marsh, and 
there is a fishery, abounding in large eels, belonging to the. ca- 
loyers of Pendele, on the shore.—At a fountain, near a church, 
on the side of the marsh, Sir G. Wholer saw some ruins, which 
he believed to denote the site of Tricorylhus, the town next to 
Marathon on that coast*. Beyond the ruined clmrch a mile, is 
Chouli, an Albanian village; and three or four miles farther to 
the north is Tauro-castro, or llebrsr.o-eastro, on the site of Uliam- 
nus, a town of the tribe /F.antis, sixty stadia, by the sea-coast, 
from Marathon, where are still to be seen the remains of the 
famous Temple of Nemesis, and the trophy of Parian marble, 
erected by the Athenians after their defeat of the Modes. 

Modern authors have been sceptical with respect to the num¬ 
bers said to have fought on the plains of Marathon, but there 
appears to be no exaggeration in the account given of this great 
battle by Herodotus. The valley of Vraona, and the width of 
the plain, from the mouth of that valley to the shore, is certainly 
sufficient for an action between one hundred and twenty thousand 
men ; but when Lysias reminded his Athenian audience of those* 
their immortal ancestors, who fought at Marathon against titty 
myriads of barbarians-]', he must almost have supposed that not 
one of those whom he addressed could have ever visited the scene 
of action, a distance calculated to be only ten miles, or he must 
have drawn upon their vanity and patriotism for belief. Yet the 
funeral oration of this orator was delivered not much more than a 


* Slrab. lib. ix. 399. 

t Th'/rvxoi/rx rpxTizv.— fys. 'Eti tap. 
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century after the battle; and subsequent authors have upon this, 
or some other authority, magnified the forces of the Modes to a 
number which the whole plain of Marathon could scarcely have 
contained. Justin sets them down at six hundred thousand. 

After having spent some time in viewing the plain from several 
spots, and in riding to the lofty barrow, and the ruins in the 
marsh, we set off from that quarter to return to Athens. The 
baggage had been sent forwards early in the morning. 

Going north-west from the barrow, towards the valley of 
Vraona, in a short time we passed by the remains of a church. 
From this place we took a northerly direction towards Marathon, 
and arriving at the hanks of the Charadrus, had the ruined tower 
and a few houses on our left, and the Albanian cottages to the 
right. We crossed the river, which, for a Grecian stream, is 
considerable, and kept along its banks for ten minutes, when we 
came to the village, called Marathonas, as, indeed, are the two 
collections of cottages lower down in the plain. 

On the cast side of Marathonas there is some flat ground, where 
the ancient town may have stood, and two fragments of an old 
arch are still seen in one of the gardens. The village has a pros¬ 
pect down a narrow valley, inclosed by low hills on the western 
side, and high precipices on the eastern bank ; and through this 
vallev the river flows, inclining to the west. The barrow, the 
whole extent of the long plain, the ridge of rocks composing the 
promontory Cynosura, at the southern extremity of it, and the 
high cape above Kaphti, are also visible from Marathon. At 
the hack, the north of the village, are lofty hills, part of the 
chain of mountains which form the northern boundary of the 
plain of Athens, and rest, on one side, on the extremity of 
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Pentelicus, and on the other on the verge of Fames. On this 
side was the mountain Brilcssus, and the whole region was de¬ 
nominated Diacri. The eminences of different hills had their 
separate names; and in this district was Mount Icarus, whose 
sides abounded with the most productive vineyards of Attica. 
On one side of Icarus was the Demos of Dedalidai, of the tribe 
Cecropis; on the other, that of the verdant Meloenae *, of the 
tribe Antiochis, on the borders of Bosotia. The hill imme¬ 
diately behind Marathon was called the mountain of Pan. 

From Marathon we passed on westward, crossing the river a 
second time, and inclining a little out of the road to the north, 
to look at the cave of Pun, which, though mentioned as a curio¬ 
sity by Pausanias, has nothing in it to detain you for an instant. 
Below this cave, which is about a mile from Marathon, are some 
large stones, similar to those seen on the Wiltshire Downs com¬ 
monly known by the name of the “ Grey Wethers and under 
them a strong spring bubbles up, which, conducted through an 
artificial channel, turns a mill, and afterwards falls into the Cha- 
radrus. 

I take these stones to be the petrified sheep belonging to the 
woman of Nono'i, and the headless statue in the marsh may be 
the female herself, whose metamorphosis is recorded by Chandler. 
But the fate and misfortune of this personage is now forgotten, 
and our guides pointed both at the statue and the stones, without 
relating so edifying a tale-f*. 

♦ Icarii, Cclrique domus, viridcsquc Melscnae.—Stat. Thcb. lib.xii. lin. 619. 

+ “ In the vale, which we entered, near the vestiges of a small building, pro¬ 
bably a sepulchre, was a headless statue of a woman sedent, lying on the 
ground. 1 his, my companions informed me, was once endued with life, being 
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From the cave of Pan we left the banks o* the river, which 
flows to the north-west between two lofty mountains, whose sides 
are a mas3 of precipices of craggy red rocks, and whose summits 
are clothed with thick forests of pine. Our course now took us 
to the west-south-west, up a most steep and rough ascent, through 
woods of evergreens, and amongst shrubs of myrtles, oleander, 
and laurel-roses. 

In an hour and a quarter we came to Stamati, an Albanian 
village, surrounded by a few acres of open cultivated ground, 
cleared in the midst of a wilderness of woods. The path was, 
from that place, not so hilly, but still very rugged, directing us 
to the south-west. A range of Pendele was directly facing us, 
and lying from north-west to south-east; Parncs was at a distance 
on our right, and between us and that mountain were woody 
knolls, rising one above the other. In a little time we turned the 
point of Pendele, and went to the south-south-west, travelling 
down a gradual slope, and on a better road, but still through pine 
forests. Before us we saw the coast about the Pineus, and part 
of the olive-groves: Athens was hidden from us by the hill An- 
chesmus. 


an aged lady, possessed of a numerous flock, which was folded near that spot. 
Jlcr riches were great, and her prosperity was uninterrupted: she was elated 
by her good fortune. The winter was gone by, and even the rude month of 
March had spared her sheep and goals. She now defied Heaven, as unappre¬ 
hensive for the future, and as secure from all mishap; but Providence, to cor¬ 
rect her impiety and ingratitude, commanded a fierce and penetrating frost to 
be its avenging minister—and she, her fold, and flocks, were hardened into 
stone. This story, which is current, was also related to me at Athens. The 
grave Turk cites the woman of Nonoi, for so the tract is called, to check arro¬ 
gance, and enforce the wisdom of a deyout and humble disposition.”—Chand¬ 
ler’s Travels in Greece, p. 1G7. 
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In an hour, from Stamati, but going faster than ordinary, we 
arrived at the village of Cevrishia, whose name is but a little 
altered from that of the ancient town Cephisia, of the tribe Erec- 
thei's, on the site of which it now stands. This place is the most 
favourite retreat of the Turks of Athens during the summer and 
autumnal months, and is alone, of all the villages of Attica, adorned 
with a mosck: it contains about two hundred houses. Jn the 
middle of it is an open space, where there are two fountains, and 
a large plane-tree, beneath whose overhanging branches is a Hat 
stone, so carved into squares as to serve for a draught-table, and 
round which the Turks are seen sedately smoking, or engaged at 
their favourite pastime. 

Cevrishia is at the foot of Mount Pendele, on a gentle decli¬ 
vity, surrounded on every side with olive-groves, and watered by 
several rills from the mountain, the sources of the smaller branch 
of the Cephissus, which, after supplying the many fountains of 
the village, and being dispersed through the neighbouring gardens 
and groves, unite at last in one pebbly channel, and flow into the 
plain and olive-woods of Athpns. 'This delightful spot still conti¬ 
nues to answer the agreeable description given of it by one who 
who had here often wandered through the long and shady ave¬ 
nues, or rested by the side of the pure glassy stream, overflowing 
the margin of the marble baths in a thousand rills, which mingled 
their murmurs with the music of the birds*. Even the modem 
Cephisia might be thought worthy the partialities of such an en¬ 
comiast as Aulus Gcllius. 

The marbles presented to the University of Oxford by Mr. 
Dawkins, were brought from this village; and I had the good 


* Aul. Cell. lib. i. cap. 2, et lib. xviii. cap. 10. 
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fortune to procure from the same spot a marble head, as large as 
life, which, as it appears from the hole in the neck, has belonged 
to an entire image. A Turk had placed it over the arch of the 
gateway in his courl-yard, and seemed to say that he knew where 
the body was to be found; but on enquiry, he had, we learnt, been 
misunderstood. The bust is that of a young man, with the hair 
short, and curled in an elegant and highly-finished style. From 
the manner in which the eyes are formed, the antiquity of the 
sculpture may be judged to be no earlier than the times when the 
Romans were settled in Greece; and it is not at all improbable, 
that the head may be one belonging to the many statues which 
Atticus I [erodes erected to the memory of his three young friends 
in the shady solitudes of his villa at Cephisia*. 

From Cevrishia we proceeded entirely through olive-groves, to 
a village about an hour’s distance, called “ Muraffe;” small, and 
built of mud chiefly, but in an agreeable situation, and watered 
by a branch of the Cephissus, whose banks are, a little below, 
shaded by tall trees of white poplar. 

From Muraffe we went through Angele-Kipos to Athens, by a 
route already described. 

The baggage-horses had arrived half an hour before, and had 
been six hours on the road from Marathon to the city. This time 
can with great difficulty be reconciled with the measurement an¬ 
ciently allow ed for the distance between the two places, which, at 
the utmost, was laid down at only one hundred stadia, but, gene¬ 
rally, was called eighty stadia, or ten Roman miles. Meletius, 
who is, very unaccountably, more incorrect when treating of 

* Sec: the account of this, Tib. Claudius Atticus Ilerodcs by Spon in Wilder, 
p. 375. 

3 L 
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Attica than of other parts of Greece, calls Marathon thirty- 
five miles from Athens '*. The usual allowance, before stated, as 
coming pretty near the truth, of three miles to a Turkish hour, 
would make this journey eighteen miles; but when it is consi¬ 
dered, that half of the distance is over steep and very difficult 
ground, the two statements may come rather nearer to each 
other; and if we suppose, what is likely enough, that there was 
formely a nearer road to Marathon by Vraona, the difference will 
be considerably diminished. However, from comparing the ancient 
distances with the Turkish hours, particularly in Attica, where I 
paid most attention to the watch, f must confess myself to have 
overstated the length of ground, by reckoning three miles to each 
sixty minutes, and that, perhaps, generally speaking, two and a half 
would be the more correct calculation. The baggage-horses, or as 
the Greeks distinguish them, rx x\\oyx pi rx <po/>Twp.«T«, get on but 
very slowly, except in the plainest roads, and proceed with diffi¬ 
culty through the woods, on account of the manner in which 
they are loaded, their burdens projecting from each side, like 
panniers. At the same time it may be remarked, that the an¬ 
cients themselves may have sometimes mis-stated their measure¬ 
ments, especially as they occasionally differ amongst one another 
even in small distances; so that a traveller need not always attri¬ 
bute each slight discrepancy to his own inattention and neglect. 

* A’ttix«, p. 352. The distance, however, is put in figures; and 5f» may 
he an error of the press for 15. 
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Route from Athens to the Ncgroponte—Villages in the North 
of Attica — Koukouvaoncs — Charootika — Menithi — Tatoe — 
The Site of Dece/ea—Agios Macarius—Route across the 
Plains of Tanagra—Over the Asopus to Scimitari—From 
that Village to the Strait of the Ncgroponte, bp Vatlii—The 
Town of Ncgroponte—Visit to the Pasha—Stories relative to 
the Euripus—Return to Scimitari—Route from Scimitari to 
the Monastery of St. Meliteus on Cithceron. 


JT being my wish to pay a short visit to the town of 
Ncgroponte, as well as to some part of the district of Thebes, 
which we had before not seen, I set oil' (Feb. 8) at nine o’clock 
in the morning from Athens, accompanied by our Albanian Va¬ 
siliy, the Athenian Demetrius, and the necessary number of 
baggage and led-horses. Lord Byron was unexpectedly detained 
at Athens; so that you will attribute any additional defects in the 
narration of this short tour, to the absence of a companion, who, 
to quickness of observation and ingenuity of remark, united that 
gay good humour which keeps alive the attention under the pres¬ 
sure of fatigue, and softens the aspect of every difficulty and 
danger. 

We rode for about two hours, mostly through the olive woods 
of Athens, northwards, until we came to Koukouvaones, a village 

3 L 2 
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of thirty houses: passing this, we soon crossed a large chasm, in 
which the greater branch of the Cephissus flows, and which, a 
little above where we passed it, takes an abrupt turn towards the 
hills a little to the north-west of Cevrishia. A lew evergreens 
grow on the sides of the chasm; and an overshot mill is pleasantly 
situated amidst a small grove, on the ledge of one of the rocks. 
Between the skirt of the olive-groves and the village Koukou- 
vaones, are two or three barrows; and one of them was pointed 
out to me as containing lumps of yellow earth, used by the 
painters at Athens. There is a village, by name Charootika, of 
two hundred houses, under the hills between Cevrishia and Kou- 
kouvaones. 

We inclined to the eastward of north, and saw on our left the 
road leading to Mcnithi, the largest country town in Attica, 
having three hundred and fifty houses; and, still farther to the 
left, that which goes to Casha, and the villages under Mount 
Parnes. For two hours, after passing Koukouvaones and the 
Cephissus, the road lay through an open plain, covered with 
heath and low shrubs : Parnes, clothed with green woods, verged 
more towards us on the left, and united itself to the hills stretch¬ 
ing to the northern declivities of Mount Pentelicus, which form 
the boundary, on this side, of the plain of Athens. We ascended 
these hills for an hour, and came to a stone fountain on a woody 
knoll, where, under the shade of a thick ilex, travellers spread 
their mats, for the purposes of refreshment or repose. The place 
is called Tatoe, five long hours, at a good pace, from Athens, from 
which it bears exactly north-north-east, having a view of the city 
and the whole plain, as far as the Pineus. On a hillock, above the 
fountain, are some remains of an ancient wall. A path strikes off 
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through the hills to the east, to Oropo, the ancient Oropus, com¬ 
puted about four miles from Tatoe. 

From Athens to the foot of these hills is about twelve miles, 
the whole way over a plain; but the flat, anciently included in 
the district belonging to the city, and called, for distinction, Pe- 
dion, the Plain, has been considered by some travellers as ending 
with the olive-groves, about six miles to the north of Athens ; 
which extent, with the addition of the distance from the capital 
to the shore, gives a length of nine miles to the whole plain. Po- 
cocke thought nine miles the lengih, and six miles the breadth, of 
the district in question. He appears to me to have under-rated the 
dimensions in both instances; the flat more properly terminates 
where the channel of the Cephissus takes a turn towards Cevrishia, 
perhaps eight miles from the city. Beyond that place, towards 
Casha, Menithi, and Tatoe, the aspect of the country is more bare* 
and wild, and, under Parnes to the north-west, answers to the de¬ 
scription of the district attached to Acharnac ; and some vestiges 
of old wall, and one or two wells, which are to be seen three 
miles nearer than Casha to Athens, may point out the site of that 
town. 

The region on the slope of Mount Parnes, formerly called 
Piconia, has now the name of Panagia, from a rich monastery at 
the foot of the hills. 

lJecelea, memorable for having given its name to one of the 
many wars of the Athenians and Lacedemonians, was somewhere 
in the direction of Tatoe, as it commanded the great road leading 
from Athens to Oropus and to Chuleis, by which the corn of Eu¬ 
boea was conveyed to the city. Some pieces of wall, above the 
fountain, may probably have belonged to a watch-tower placed in 
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this important pass; but Tatoc is more than one hundred and 
twenty stadia, fifteen Roman miles, from the city, and is besides 
too far from the plain, on which (though some of the works were 
visible at Athens*) part of the Lacedemonian fortifications were 
built. I neither heard of nor saw any other remains, except the 
wall above Tatoc. 

For an hour and a half after leaving the fountain, w r e conti¬ 
nued travelling slowly through the hills belonging to the moun¬ 
tain anciently called Brilessus, in the region of Diacria, over a 
precipitous path, amidst thick woods of evergreens, until we had 
got to the north of the high range of Mount. Fames, which we 
now saw towering into the clouds in the distance. AVe passed a 
solitary church, Agios Macurius, by the side of a torrent. The 
modern territory attached to Athens, is on this side bounded by 
a line which runs from a point two hours to the north of Casha to 
this church, and then stretches to a village, Calamus, an hour to 
the south of Oropo, turning thence towards Marathon. The 
earliest of our travellers gives the name of Agios Macurius to 
these hills, which were then guarded by Albanians, and, by a 
strange mistake, calls them a part of Mount Parnassus h- 

From Agios Macurius we began to descend, going more to the 
north, until we found ourselves on an open and extensive plain, 
with a high tower in our view, to the north-west, at a distance 
reckoned about four hours from the foot of the mountain. AVe 
went northerly for an hour and a half, through a well-cultivated 
country : flocks of goats were browsing amongst the low shrubs, 

* Thucyd. lib. vii. cap. 19. 

+ Francis Vernon, in his Lcltcr lo the Royal Society, written Jan. 10, 1676. 
See Philosophical Transactions abridged, vol. iii. p. 456. 
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and many peasants were labouring in the corn-fields. Two or three 
villages were visible on the sides of the hills to the south, formerly 
belonging to a range of Citlueron, and mixing with Erilestais and 
Panics. To the east was some rising ground, which prevented 
us from seeing the sea near the port Oropo ; but the high land of 
the Negroponte, about the site of the ancient Eretria, seemed a 
part of the main; and indeed, the strait at this point is not seven 
miles in breadth. The passage from Eretria to Delphinium, the 
port of Oropus, was only sixty stadia. 

We crossed the Asopus at a ford, where it was a muddy tor¬ 
rent winding through brushwood. Just below where we passed 
the river, it flows between two rocky hills. In a short time the 
road divided, one path going to Negroponte, northwards, the 
other to the north-west, towards Thebes, not far from the banks 
of the river. We continued on the latter for an hour in the plain, 
with low bills on our right, when we took a direction more to the 
north, and came to the ruined tower. This stands on an emi¬ 
nence, and though of no very early date, is composed of stones 
apparently taken from the ruins of some ancient building. It is 
square, of considerable dimensions and height, the substructure 
of large stones, the upper part of brick. It may have been one 
of the castles of the Latin Princes, or perhaps a Turkish watch- 
tower, built to prevent a surprise from the fleets of the Ve¬ 
netians. It commands a view of the whole of that part of 
Eccotia to the east of Thebes; and the hillocks, at the back of 
that town, are \isiblc from it in the north-north-western point. 
The Asopus is seen to wind from the west-north-west. The appear¬ 
ance of all the adjacent plain is from this point very pleasing, and 
varied with slopes of rising ground, crowned with tufts ot shrubs. 
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It is probably that portion of Baeotia which once belonged to 
the powerful city of Tanagra *, whose territory stretched from 
the neighbourhood of Oropus, along the shore of the strait, as 
far as Aulis, and included the lands of several ruined cities more 
inland, towards Thebes. 

Beyond the tower, a short distance only, there is a small vil¬ 
lage called CEnoe. This we passed, and going northwards for an 
hour and a half, arrived at the village of Scimitari. This place 
consists of eighty houses, inhabited by Greeks, and is the pro¬ 
perty, though not in the territory, of Ali Pasha: it is reckoned 
five hours from Thebes, and three from the Negroponte. To the 
east of it, at a little distance, is a large tract of corn-fields, lying 
on gentle swellings of the plain, and through these, a broad 
beaten road, with some parts of it paved, leads to the village. 

In a small church there are two or three of the old sepulchral 
stones, with the usual inscription, but without any names. 

We passed the night at Scimitari, and the next morning, leav¬ 
ing the baggage behind us, set out for the Negroponte, intend¬ 
ing to return the same evening. The morning was very misty, 
but the sky cleared up towards the middle of the day. The road 
was at first to the north, over uneven downs; cultivated near the 
village, but soon terminating in heaths intersected by several 
ravins. On one of them was a small rivulet, whose direction 
answers to that of the torrent Thermodon, which flowed by Ta¬ 
nagra. Before us we had a view of the strait, and of a plain, 

* Tanagra was thirty stadia from Oropus, and fifty from the sea.—Paus. 
Boot. p. 571; Strab. lib. ix. p. 403. Wilder believed himself to have dis¬ 
covered the remains of Tanagra a. Scamino, a village on the Asopus, three 
hours from Egripo. 
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under the high hills in the island Euboea, covered with olive- 
groves. 

Wc turned rather to the left as we approached the shore, and 
passed by a village, Vathi, crossing over the channel of a small 
river which runs near it into the strait. Vathi is close to the shore, 
and to a bay, formerly called the Deep bay, from which the mo¬ 
dem village has, I suppose, received its name. When we catne 
to the shore, we continued winding along a very rocky path, close 
to the sea. We took our course round a small bay, surrounded 
by low stony hills almost to the water’s edge, and having the 
mouth of ancient wells visible near the beach. This was the site 
of Aulis, whose port would contain but fifty ships ; so that it is 
likely that the Grecian fleet anchored in the bay called the 
Deep. The site is similar to the description in Strabo, a rocky 
spot (irtrpuhf x u P l0v ), which is not now, as it was in the second 
century, watered by the fountain of Diana, nor shaded by the 
fruitful palm-tree. When Pausanias visited Aulis, they continued 
to show a piece of the plane-tree mentioned in Homer, and the 
knoll on which the tent of Agamemnon was fixed ; but the place 
was almost deserted, and the lew who still continued to live there, 
worked at a pottery * : at present it is entirely barren, and there 
is riot a peasant’s house nearer than the village of Vathi. 

It was some time before we caught a sight of the town of Ne- 
gropontC'j', or (as the Greeks call it, from a corruption of the 
word Euripus) Egripo, as it is placed on the north-cast side of a 

* Paus. Hccot. p. 571. 

+ The Frank name of Negroponte is doubtless, as Wilder has conjectured, 
derived from the confounding of the three Greek words, e’k rev h/ypntw t pro* 
nouneed Vror E^yptnov, into one sound. 
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broad flat peninsula, which, projecting into the bays on the main¬ 
land, makes the windings of the strait, in some places, look like 
inland lakes, in others like rivers, as the breadth enlarges or dimi¬ 
nishes. The outlet into the broader arm of the sea does not at 
all appear, ami both the port of Vathi, and that of Aulis, are 
completely land-locked. This circumstance, in some measure, 
diminishes the surprise which might otherwise lie felt at seeing the 
extreme narrowness of the Euripus itself, at the point where the 
island and the main arc joined by a bridge. 

In half an hour after the bay of Vathi, keeping by the edge of 
the water, we doubled the north-eastern extremity of those hills 
which we had seen from our village, and which, now called Typo- 
Vouni, were once the mountain Messapius: we then crossed over 
a projecting tongue of stony ground, and going for some time on 
a road partly paved, arrived in another half hour at the Euripus. 
On an eminence on the mainland we saw a white fort, called Ca- 
rababa, commanding the bridge, and, indeed, all the fortifications of 
Negroponte. The sea had, in this place, every appearance of a 
river ; and the banks, on the Jkeotian side, were rather high and 
rocky. We dismounted, and led our horses over a narrow wooden 
bridge, about fifteen paces in length, to a stone tower in the 
middle of the strait, of an odd circular shape, like a dice- 
box, large at bottom and top, and small in the middle; the 
mouths of immense cannon appearing through round embrasures, 
about the upper rim. Going through an arch in this tower, we 
passed on to a bridge, also of wood, and a third longer than 
the other, standing over the principal stream, for such may the 
Euripus strictly be called. We then entered a large castle, where 
several Turks, bristled with arms, were lounging about; and con- 
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linuhig tor some time through that part of the town which is 
within the works of the forlitication, came to another wooden 
bridge,- as long as both of those over the Euripus, and. crossed 
over the moat, a broad reedy marsh, into the suburbs of Negro- 
ponte, which are much more considerable than the city within 
the walls. 

The Turks ot this place are the most brutal, if common fame 
and a proverb before mentioned, do not belie them, of any in the 
Levant; and as their character prevents travellers from visiting 
the town, they are so unused to the sight of a Frank, that, 
on the appearance of one in the street, the boys scream after, 
and follow' him, and the men abuse him, and call him Dog and 
Infidel. This was all the inconvenience I experienced; though 
I must confess, that there was something so very different in the 
air of these Mahometans, and of those 1 had lately lived amongst, 
that I should not have considered a long stay in the town at all 
desirable. 

The Wuiwode of Athens hail given me two letters, one to the 
Vysier, 13akir Pasha, another to a rich Aga, at whose house, 
though he himself was not at home, I put up for the short time 

I remained in the place, and was treated with every attention by 

the people of his household. 

1 had not been more than a few minutes in the house, before I 
was visited by the Greek Secretary to the Pasha, to whom I de¬ 
livered my letter, saying, at the same time, that I could not stay 
to pay his Highness a visit. A Greek of the island of Tino, who 
wore the Frank habit, covered with along cloak, being physician 
to the Pasha, also called to pay his respects. He had been a 
merchant, under the Imperial protection, but failed, and then 

*1 M o 
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turned physician, when the Pasha retained him for his own use ; 
much against the will of the man, it seemed, as he told me, “ 1 
am not a slave—but, though 1 have been here eighteen months, 
his Highness will not let me go; yet he pays me well; I ha\c a 
pound and a half of meat allowed me daily, and some piasters at 
the end of the year.” With this person, accompanied by my 
attendants, I took a walk about the town. 

The houses are mean and low, the streets narrow, and the 
bazar of the poorest sort. There are but very few Greeks in 
the town, and no one representative of any Christian power: 
there was once an Imperial Consul, and also a French resi¬ 
dent ; but on some suspicion being entertained of one of them 
with respect to some Turkish females, a body of Turks sur¬ 
rounded his house, and, after some resistance, cut him to 
pieces; the other Frank of course fled. They told me, as well 
as I recollect, that the number of houses in Egripo was about 
eight hundred. 

I’o the east of the town there is a sort of inclosure or defence, 
of low pales: on the north is an eminence, from which.you hyve 
the best view of the country, and of the high mountains at the 
back of the town, whose summits are covered with perpetual 
snows. From the highest ridge, # which is culled Daphne, A thens, 
Megara, and the whole of the south of Greece, so a 'L’urk assured 
me, appear as if laid out immediately below. The land to the north 
and east of the town is open, but well cultivated; that to the south 
covered with fine groves of olive-trees, and interspersed with 
orange and lemon gardens; the interior of the town is not so well 
furnished in this respect as most Turkish cities. The place is con¬ 
sidered extremely unhealthy, and during the summer the heats 
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me almost insupportable: at that period the Turks remove their 
families to small houses in the groves farther down, to the south. 

As 1 was walking through the town on the side towards the 
castle, several grave Turks, apparently in office, with the Greek 
Secretary at their head, approached me, and said that the Vice- 
Governor of the place desired me to visit him. I excused myself 
for some time, but was at last obliged to comply, and accordingly 
went through the usual ceremony of pipes, coffee, sweetmeats and 
sherbet, in a small room with this Turk, who was pleasant and 
obliging. 

Whilst in his chamber, the Grammaticos, the Secretary, enter¬ 
ed, and said that the Vizier himself expected to see me. 1 could 
not, I would not go; I was in a travelling dress, and covered 
with dirt by riding. No excuses would do—the Vizier was 
holding a Divan on purpose!! The Greek became pressing and 
impertinent; and, accompanied by Demetrius, the Physician and 
Secretary, and several men with white sticks preceding, I pushed 
on through a crowd to the door of the audience-chamber. Here 
was a fresh difficulty—the Secretary told me I must enter without 
my boots, and kiss his Highness’s slipper. Had this ceremony 
been usual, no one would have been more ready to comply than 
myself; nay, I would not on any account have dispensed with 
the latter point of respect, but should have insisted upon it as 
earnestly as did Dr. Moore’s young patron, the Duke of Hamil¬ 
ton, upon saluting the Popes toe; but being sure that it a as merely 
a‘malicious piece of information invented by the Grtok, to vex 
me for my backwardness in visiting his master, anti that no frank 
traveller had ever done as much to any Pasha, I demuricd, and 
was trying to retire, when the Secretary went into the audience- 
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chamber, and returning immediately, said that the Pasha would 
dispense with the form. I knew the whole was a pretence, but 
prepared to enter; and really not washing to dirty his carpets 
with my boots, which were plastered with mud, pulled them oft', 
putting on, however, not to bate any thing on the important 
point of dignity, a pair of yellow slippers. 

The room where the Pasha received me was very small, and 
crowded with his Turks in office, magnificently dressed, quite as 
well as himself—the certain characteristic, according to Cervantes, 
of a great man. The sofa on the left was occupied by three or 
four visitors apparently; that to the right, except a corner on 
which the Vizier sat, was vacant. His Highness made a motion 
for me to sit down near him. The Tiniot Physician served as 
interpreter. The Pasha, taking his pipe from his mouth, said J 
was welcome—then stopped again—and a little after said the same 
thing; which he repeated, after an interval, a third time. This 1 
understood to be highly ceremonious; and, iudeed, his attention 
was very marked. The pipes and coffee were thrice repeated; 
sherbets, sweetmeats, and, to crown the entertainment, perfumes 
and rose-water were also subjoined to the former part of the 
treat. 

The Pasha was very inquisitive, as usual, and when I rose to 
go away, begged me to sit down again: it was with difficulty 1 
excused myself from staying that night at Egripo, and partaking 
of a feast to which he invited me. He asked, what he could do 
for me, and whether 1 had seen every thing in the place; he 
added, “ You have looked at the castle from without—there is 
nothing worth seeing in the inside of it.” 

You must take, by the way, that the Turks are exceedinglv 
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jealous of any one visiting the works of these fortifications; and 
will sailer no Frank, without a firman from the Porte, to inspect 
them: this I knew, and replied, that 1 was much pleased with 
the outside, but did not wish to look at the interior of the build¬ 
ing. lie then asked, what I had come to see ? (the curiosity of 
travellers is a constant source of surprise, and of a little contempt, 
amongst the 'Lurks) and was answered, “ the town and its 
situation, which were reported to be very beautiful; and also the 
strait, a great natural curiosity.” This last object was not clearly 
understood ; and when, as an explanation, I added, that it was 
the stream of water under the bridge to which I alluded, the 
visages of all in the room put on an air of astonishment, mixed 
with a certain smile, chastised by the gravity of their looks, alto¬ 
gether indescribable ; and the V izier asked me, with a great deal 
of naivete, whether I had no water of that sort in my own coun¬ 
try? adding, that England being, as he heard, an island, he 
should have thought we had great plenty. 1 endeavoured to in¬ 
form him, that it was not the saltness of the water to which I 
alluded, but the flux and reflux. That this did not sen e me in any 
stead was evident from the continued surprise marked in the 
faces of all present ; but his Highness assured me, that I should 
have the proper attendance to comey me to the bridge, where I 
might view the object of my journey. 

Shortly after this 1 withdrew ; and returning down stairs, saw 
my attendant Demetrius besieged by all the fine dnst mm who had 
officiated in the room, and who, the moment he opened his purse, 
to make the customary presents for me, thronged about him, 
and so frightened him, that he parted with every zeipu in his 
pocket, amounting to betwoen eight and nine guineas Their 
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clamour and importunity was such, that lie had forgot the pru¬ 
dent and usual plan of calling for the pipe-bearer, the pages car¬ 
rying in the codec, sweetmeats, sherbet, and perfume, and giving 
to each five piasters: indeed, he was altogether terrified, and had 
some excuse for his alarms. 

But the most ridiculous part of the proceeding was to come, 
and one which I am rather loth to detail, as the principal charac¬ 
ter in the farce was unw illingly acted by, or rather forced upon, 
myself. 

Several of the Pasha's soldiers were waiting without in the 
yard, and these, preceded by two of the most reverend-looking 
personages of the whole court, Chiauses, or Chamberlains, with 
white wands, and their beards hanging down to their waists, ac¬ 
companied me in a sort of procession towards the bridge. We had 
some distance to walk; the crowd gathered as we proceeded, and 
in a short time our train filled the street. We walked very slowly, 
the two majestic conductors being saluted respectfully by fifty 
people whom we met, and very leisurely returning the salam and 
usual obeisance. 

The passengers and surrounding crowd perpetually questioned 
my attendants as to the object of the procession, and were told 
that a Frank was going to look at the water. I could hear the 
/Turkish words signifying “ Water, Water,” a hundred times re¬ 
peated. 

I advanced to the bridge with all my suite, went half way across 
it, and looking over the railings half a minute, turned round to 
one of the grave chamberlains, and said I was satisfied; when 
he and Iris companion bowed profoundly, and, without saying a 
word, turned on their heels, and marshalled and preceded the 
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attendants back to the house where I had left ray horses, a great 
crowd following as before. 

To each of these great courtiers, whose furred cloaks were worth 
more than all my travelling w ardrobe, and to whom, had I not 
known the Turks pretty well by that time, 1 should have been 
afraid to have olfered any present of money, I gave a zequin, a 
little more than half-a-guinea; and for the receipt of this they 
bowed as gravely as ever, and returned slowly to the palace, 
walking, as is the fashion of the higher orders in Turkey, with 
their toes turned inwards. 

You may be sure, that, after this ridiculous adventure, I did 
not stir out of the Aga's house until my horses were ready to 
leave the town, nor attempt to have any other sight of the water 
than that which 1 got going to and returning from the island. 

What I witnessed of the Euripus was, that the stream flows 
with violence, like a mill-race, under the bridges, and that a 
strong eddy is observable on that side from which it is about to 
run, about a hundred yards above the bridges; the current, how¬ 
ever, not being at all apparent at a greater distance, either to 
the south or north. Yet the ebbing and flowing are said to be 
visible at ten or a dozen leagues distance, at each side of the 
strait, by marks shown of the rising and falling of the water in 
several small bays in both coasts. The depth of the stream is 
very inconsiderable, not much more than four feet. 

It was with difficulty that I could get any account of this phe¬ 
nomenon. The Tiniot Doctor told me, that, “ per Dio, he had 
never been to look at it; but that, if any one had told me that 
the change took place more than twice in twenty-four hours, he 
fancied the person had lied.” The Secretary said it changed seven 
times in that space of time; and one of the Turks guarding the 

3 N 
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tower between the two bridges, and living on the spot, averred it 
altered its course five times, favouring me at the same time with 
the cause of this miracle. 

“ Not a great many years ago,” said he, “ this water was like 
any other part of the sea, and did not flow at all; but a Hadji, 
(that is, a holy Turk, who had been to Mecca) being a pri¬ 
soner in that tower, when the Infidels had the place, and con¬ 
fined in a dark cell, where he could see nothing but the water 
below, through a hole in his dungeon, begged of God to send 
him some sign by which lie might know when to pray. His re¬ 
quest was granted, by the change which immediately took place 
in the flowing and reflowing of the stream ; and since that time, 
the current has altered its course at each of the five seasons of 
prayer.” 

The man told this story with the air of a person who believed 
it himself; yet it was clear enough, that, though having daily 
opportunities of so doing, he had never thought about ascertain¬ 
ing whether the tide did change at day-break, at mid-day, two 
hours and a half before sun-set, at sun-set, and an hour and a 
half after—the five times prescribed by the Mahometan law. If 
the fellow was not laughing, of which, as he spoke to me through 
an interpreter, I could not be a very adequate judge, he gave 
surely as strong an example as could be well imagined, of the dis¬ 
inclination so apparent in the followers of all ridiculous supersti¬ 
tions, to convince themselves of the folly of their credulity. He 
might any day have found out that the tale was not true, and that 
the Hadji had not obtained permission of God that the course of 
the sea should be altered at the five periods settled for offering 
up the prayers of the believers. Yet, with the feelings of a 
true devotee, he preferred to propagate, rather than to examine. 
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the holy fable ; and, in spite of evidence forced upon his constant 
notice, would not trust himself with a suspicion of its falsity. 

Had Aristotle hit upon so easy a solution of this wonder, he 
would have addressed himself to a people as religious, and conse¬ 
quently as credulous, as the Turks. 

The account which VVhclcr copied from the Jesuit Babin, and 
collected on the spot, although not from his personal experience, 
he not‘being long enough in the place, was, that it was subject to 
the same laws as the tides of the ocean, for eighteen days of 
every moon, and was irregular, having twelve, thirteen, or four¬ 
teen flowings and ebbings for the other eleven days, that is, that 
it was regular for the three last days of the old moon, and the 
eight first of the new, then irregular for five days, regular again 
for the next seven, and irregular for the other six. The water 
seldom rose to two feet, and usually not above one; and, contrary 
to the ocean, it flowed towards the sea, and ebbed towards the 
main-land of Thessaly, northwards. On the irregular days it rose 
for half an hour, and fell for three quarters; but when regular, 
was six hours in each direction, losing an hour a day. It did not 
appear to be influenced by the wind. This detail, however, which 
I conclude to be correct, does not attempt to account for the 
irregular changes, nor for the difference of number in those irre¬ 
gular changes. 

I feel myself quite unqualitied to speak on such a debated 
point; and shall, therefore, only add what was told me by a 
Greek of Athens, who had resided three years at Egripo. He 
said, that he considered the changes to depend chiefly upon the 
wind, which, owing to the high lands in the vicinity of the strait, 
is particularly variable in this place. The two great gulfs, for so 
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they may be called, at the north and south of the strait, which 
present a large surface to every storm that blows, and receive 
the whole force of the Archipelago, communicate with each other 
at this narrow shallow channel; so that the Euripus may be a 
sort of barometer, indicative of every change, and of whatever 
rising and falling of the tide, not visible in the open expanse of 
waters, there may be in these seas. I did not, however, see any 
marks of the water being ever higher at one time thaiTat an¬ 
other. 

lie added, that he observed, that when the wind was north or 
south, that is, either up or down the strait, the alteration took 
place only four times in the twenty-four hours; but that when it 
was from the east, and blew strongly over the high mountains 
behind Egripo, the refluxes took place more frequently, ten or 
twelve times ; and that particularly immediately before the full of 
the moon, the turbulence and eddies, as well as the rapidity of 
the stream, were very much increased. There was never, at any 
season, any certain rule with respect either to the period or the 
number of the changes. 

Those of the ancients who inquired into this phenomenon, were 
aware, that the story of the Euripus changing its course always 
seven times during tlie day, was unfounded; and the account 
given of it by Livy *, corresponds, in some measure, with that 
of my Athenian informant. The bridge which anciently con- 

* Nam ct venti utriiisquae terra: prrealtis montibus subili ac procdlosi sc deji- 
ciuiit, et fret urn ipsuin Euripi non septics die, sicut fama fert, temporibus 
stalis reciprocal; sed tcnicre in modum venti, nunc hue nunc illuc verso mari, 
velut monte prxeipiti devolutus torrens rapitur.—Tit. Liv. lib. xxviii, 
r ap. 6, 
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nected the main and the island was considerably longer than that 
which at present serves the same purpose*. 

We are informed, that the strait was made more narrow by a 
dyke, which the inhabitants of Chalcis constructed to lessen the 
passage; and it is by no means improbable, that the whole of the 
flat on which the fortified part of Egripo now r stands, and which 
is surrounded on the land side by a wide marsh, was formerly 
covered by the waters of the Euripus. 

I did not hear of any remains of the ancient Chalcis, in or near 
the modern town; the castle, and some of the oldest houses, re¬ 
tain signs of the old Venetian buildings; and some very large 
stones in the works look as if they once belonged to more superb 
edifices. 

This island was considered one of the most important of the pos¬ 
sessions of Venice, in the prosperity of that powerful republic; and 
one of the memorials of former greatness, displayed at this day 
at St. Marc’s, is the standard of Che Kingdom of Negroponte. 
The capital town, for many years after its reduction by Maho¬ 
met the Second, was the usual residence, and under the imme¬ 
diate command, of the Capudan Pasha, the High Admiral of the 
Turkish fleets. 

The Turks have a constant apprehension that some effort is in¬ 
tended against this island by the Christian Powers, and are con¬ 
sequently, as hinted before, ridiculously cautious about the forti¬ 
fications of Egripo. 

My sourgee, or postman, told me, that he had been witness 
to an unpleasant scene in this place. A Frank traveller, having a 

* FAtti xai eir ccur co yi$vp& —Strab. lib. ix. p. 403. 
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firman from the Porte, visited the castle, and was about to retire, 
when the Captain of the Turkish guard stept up to him, and 
asked him for his Imperial licence for seeing the place. The 
Frank gave him what he desired; upon which the Turk, perusing 
it very seriously, asked him if he had no other order; and btjing 
answered in the negative, exclaimed, “ 1 see here a permission 
for you to come into the castle—but none for you to go out!” 
and, so saying, he shut the gate, and confined the traveller for 
some days, as a warning to him for the future to repress his 
curiosity. 

I have since heard of a similar transaction having taken place 
in Candia, with the addition, that the Frank, an Englishman, 
resisted, and was killed. The Turks of both islands bear much 
the same character for ferocity and hatred of strangers; but the 
Candiote is the more lively and spirited of the two, and his nation 
supplies all the best sailors in the Turkish fleet. 

In addition to their other vile propensities, the Negropontines 
are distinguished, amongst a nation of sensualists, by that horrid 
perversity of taste, which an ancient historian has superadded as 
a disgusting trait to his finished picture of a villain *, and which 
appears an unwarrantable excess in the eyes even of the Orientals 
themselves. 

The island is now, as it was formerly, valuable, on account of 

* Xenophon (Cyr. A nab. fin. lib. ii.), in his character of Mcnon the Thes¬ 
salian. Yet with what coolness docs this Greek talk of the more usual enor¬ 
mity of his age and country. (Sec his story of Episthenes, p. 532). He nei¬ 
ther expresses, nor wishes to excite, any abhorrence, but opens his narrative 

simply, EV»<r$£«r it w t!? O’AvVhe? iruiStpttiririf .. and afterwards, « it 

ytXuv. 
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the extraordinary fertility of its soil, and the quantity of corn 
with which it supplies the adjacent countries. Twenty for one is 
mentioned as the common return of grain*. 

From Egripo we returned, by a shorter way than that which 
we had traversed in the morning, to Scimitari, crossing a cleft in 
the hills before we came to Vathi, a little beyond the port of 
Aulis, most probably in the exact direction of the road which 
formerly led frdm Chalcis to Thebes. The very ancient city of 
Mycalessus, not far from the sea, and surrounded with extensive 
fields, ( (U fu yofn Mux«x*i<ra-oi», is the expression of Ilomer), was in 
this quarter of Boeotia, which afterwards came under the power 
of Tanugra, a city independent long after the authority of Thebes 
had declinedVast numbers of coins have been found by the 
peasants of this village in ploughing up the neighbouring plain. 
A large collection was presented to me; one of them was a copper 
coin of Tanagra; it had been found near a spot called Grematha, 
one hour and a half to the south of Scimitari. 

Returning to my village, and waiting for some refreshment, I 
attended a burial. The dead was a poor woman who had been 
alive when L left the place in the morning. She was carried in a 
rug into the little church, and laid down on the floor, with nothing 
but a thin strip of cotton tied about her. Two caloyers performed 
the service over her in a hasty manner, when she was carried out, 
and put into a trench not deeper than two or three feet. Before 
putting her in the grave, they tied sandals to her feet, which, 
when she was laid in the earth, were adjusted by a man who 
jumped into the pit and placed them upright, like those of a 

* The Tauric Chersonese, however, produced thirty. —Strab. lib. 7, p. 311# 

t- Plin. cap. 7, “ Tanagra, liber popuius.*’ 
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recumbent statue on a tomb: the same person, taking a small flat 
stone, on which one of the priests had made the sign of the cross, 
laid it upon her breast, and immediately after, with the assistance 
of others, covered the body with earth. There were six old 
women attending as mourners, but they, as well as the rest of 
the congregation, seemed rather merry than sad, behaving with a 
levity which I was proceeding to remark upon, when one of them 
said, “ Why should we weep for her, she was an orphan; she 
was sixty years old; how can any one care for such a person ?” 
It is impossible to answer a question, dictated by sentiments so 
frequently felt, though so seldom confessed, by the generality of 
mankind. 

The day afterwards, my party proceeded on the road towards 
Megara, determining so to contrive the journies, that I might 
sleep the first night at a monastery situated in the southern 
declivities of Citha;ron, and from that place visit the ruins of 
Plataea. 

The path lay to the south, for an hour and a half over a plain 
whose corn-lands are attached to the village of Scimitari; it then 
passed under a low hill, the spot called Grematha, round which, 
particularly to the south and east, are several pieces of an¬ 
cient walls, besides some remains of a large building on the 
summit. If this place be not too far from the sea, it answers 
tolerably to the site of Tanagra, and the hill above may be that 
once called Cerycius. It is west from the tower near iEnoe, and 
south-south-west from Thebes. 

The road from Tanagra to Platsea, two hundred stadia, was 
rough and mountainous. At a little distance beyond Grematha, 
we crossed the Asopus, and came directly into the mountains, a 
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range of Elatias, or Cithaeron, and soon passed a ruined chapel on 
a knoll. In this chapel are parts of the shafts of four small marble 
columns, which have given the spot the name of Castri. The 
road then lay to the west-north-west. On a height above to the 
left, south-east, we saw a village, Mavromati. Still ascending, 
and turning more westward for about an hour, we got into a 
narrow valley, with rocky hills on each side, and continued through 
this, in a path which was only a goat-track, for another hour, 
when we came upon the road we had before travelled from Thebes 
to Athens, having on our left the ruined tower*. 

Instead of remaining in the same direction, westward towards 
Plataea, and so travelling through that part of Boeotia which was 
called Parasopia, we turned into this road, and crossing the low 
rocky ridge of Cithajron to the south, went over the western 
extremity of the plain of Scourta, passing by the village of Spalise. 
We then went again to the westward, and got in half an hour 
into the mountains. Cidacron here is very high, and covered 
with thick woods, chiefly of pine, which have given it the modem 
name of Elatias. 

There was no direct path to the monastery of which we were in 
search, so that we soon lost our way, and parted, some of us 
keeping high up on the brows, and the others striking lower 
down, directly across several narrow valleys and chasms, towards 
the point whither we directed our steps. I gave my horse to one 
of the postmen, and, seeing a building rising above the trees on 
the ledge of a rock at some distance, made towards it, penetrating 
into a woody dell, where two torrents from the opposite hills 


* See Letter xx. 
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united their streams, and rolled down a steep precipice into the 
plains below. I had gone too quick for Demetrius, who was left 
behind me amongst the woods. It was a still evening, and no 
other sound was to be heard but the gentle dashing of the torrent, 
at whose brink I was stooping down, when the echoes of Cithas* 
ron were at once awakened by the shouting of my attendant, 
and starting up, I heard my name repeated as if in thunder, from 
every corner of the vast amphitheatre of woody, hills around me* 
Immediately afterwards the man himself appeared; and being 
questioned as to the cause of his alarm, said, “ l was afraid. Sir, 
that you might have been encountered by some wild beast: the 
mountains are full of them.” 

I was not perhaps quite so apprehensive of the wild beasts, that 
is, the wolves, as Demetrius, but wishing to reach the monastery, 
proceeded to climb the ascent before us. We soon overtook a 
monk and a little boy, driving an ass laden with faggots up a steep 
zig-zag path through the woods, and taking them for guides, ar¬ 
rived, alter a good deal of fatigue, at the end of our day's 
journey. 

It was some time before we could gain admittance; and had not 
Demetrius made himself known to a Monk who held parley with 
us from one of the casements, we should not have been suffered 
to enter. My Athenian, who knew this fraternity pretty well, 
told them at first that we only wanted to see their church, one of 
the curiosities of modern Greece, and extolled as such in Melc- 
tius’ Geography. Whilst, however, we were surveying the inte¬ 
rior of that building, they were told we intended to pass the night 
with them; when they asked, who were coming behind of the 
party, and were answered an Albanian, a Christian. Vasiliy at 
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this moment entered the church, and confirmed the report, by 
crossing himself very devoutly. They then frankly confessed, 
that had they beheld this person before we had been let in, they 
would certainly not have opened their gates, especially as, seeing 
that we were not in the high-way, ((3«tinXixi) rrf*'r«), they had some 
suspicions of us, and were afraid of being entrapped, as they had 
been a week before, to be the unwilling hosts of a very large party 
for many days : as it was, however, they accommodated us with a 
room in one of the corners of their quadrangular building, and 
were attentive and hospitable. 

Agios Melelius, for so it is called, is placed on a green area 
half way up the sides of Cithaeron, the only flat spot to be found 
in the mountain, which, both above and below the monastery, is 
a mass of vast precipices, shaded with dark forests of pine. A 
green vale of some extent, at the foot of the mountain, covered 
with flocks and herds belonging to the Monks, and the road to 
Mcgara, winding over the opposite hills to the south, are seen 
from this spot, but the surrounding woods shut out the view on 
every other side. 

The building is larger than that on Mount Pendele, or any other 
monastery which we visited, but is of the same rude and massy con¬ 
struction, with only one iron door of entrance, and several casements, 
or rather loop-holes, in the upper parts of the wall, which serve the 
purpose of windows for the cells, and also of loop-holes, whence 
musquetry may be successfully used on an emergency. The 
Monks are supplied with guns and other arms, and unless taken 
by surprise, could never be forced to admit any body of men, 
however large. The experiment has frequently been tried by 
parties of Albanians, travelling from Thebes through the Mega¬ 
ns into the Morea, who have always been repulsed. 

3 o 2 
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These stout saints should be in number fifty, but at present 
there are only ten resident caloyers, and five more superintending 
distant metochis. Tor the recruiting of their order, they have 
established a small school in the monastery, and ten or twelve 
boys are instructed in all the accomplishments which are neces¬ 
sary for their intended profession, that is, to read the ritual of 
the G reek church in a quick sing-song tone. These lads are well 
fed, clothed, and lodged by the Monks; and their parents have all 
the care and expence of their children taken at once oft' their 
hands, besides being sure that they will be comfortably esta¬ 
blished in this life, and secure of a bright reversion in the next 
world. 

The church of St. Meletius has a dome, supported by pillars of 
red marble, generally supposed porphyry. Before the sanctuary 
are two octagonal pilasters, of the same material, and four smaller 
pillars of marble support the dome of the holy recess. The Monks, 
who before had had some dealings with Demetrius as a painter, 
consulted him, in my presence, about a scheme they had in view, 
of taking down these marble pillars,and supplying their place with 
four of wood. These, they observed, would better bear and dis¬ 
play the gilding, with which they intended to adorn the whole 
interior of the building!!! The pillars are of a size that shows 
they must have been taken from some remains near the spot; and 
in a grove a little below the monastery ^there is a grotto and a 
bath, apparently ancient and perhaps belonging to some chapel 
sacred to one of the deities of Cithacron, from which the marbles 
may have been removed to the church of Meletius. There is a 
sepulchral inscription on a stone inserted in the wall on one side 
the church door. 

It seems that the ancient, as well as the modern Greeks, were 
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fond of fixing their habitations in the highest accessible spots on 
the sides of their mountains, consulting at the same time their 
health and their security. The latter object has been par¬ 
ticularly attended to by the Monks, who, at the same time that 
they have selected almost every beautiful spot, either in the val- 
lies, or on the slopes of woody hills, for the site of their unnum¬ 
bered monasteries, have also fixed some of these holy retreats on 
the very peaks of the highest rocks, whither it does not appear 
how it was possible to convey materials for erecting their cells. 

There is amongst the ranges of Mezzovo, or Pindus, at no 
great distance from a han, called Kokouliotiko, the supposed site 
of Goniplii*, a high rock with nine summits, called Meteora, 
and on each of these peaks, which are in a cluster together, is a 
small monastery. Meteora being in the road leading from Ioan- 
nina to Triccala and Larissa, the Monks of these aerial habitations 
have contrived to secure themselves from all surprises, or unwel¬ 
come visitants, by cutting down those ridges of their rocks by 
which they first ascended them, and all the monasteries are now 
perfectly inaccessible. The Monks who leave the society for the 
sake of purchasing provisions, or on other necessary occasions, 
are let down from the summits of the mountain in baskets, to the 
highest landing-place, perhaps a hundred feet below, and, on 
their return, are drawn up into the monasteries by the same con¬ 
trivance. 

One may surely be at a loss to guess what charms life can have 
for a ealoyer of Meteora, a prisoner on the ridge of a bare rock. 
Security is not acceptable on such conditions. Yet, from amongst 


* Letter vi. p. 62, 
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the varieties of human conduct, we may collect other instances of 
voluntary privations equally unaccountable, and produced, inde¬ 
pendent of habit or construct, by original eccentricity of mind. 
A Monk of St. Meletius, sitting with one or two others of his 
order in my cell, and taking a glass or two of rossoglio, wdiich we 
usually carried with us in'our canteen, confessed to me, that lie 
never had in his life felt an inclination to change his place, and 
having from his childhood belonged to the monastery, had sel¬ 
dom wandered beyond its precincts: “ For four years/’ said he, 
“ I have not gone farther from the gate than the grotto in the 
grove, and perhaps another four years may pass before I go down 
into the plain. I am not fond of travelling, yet some of us pre¬ 
fer being abroad, and Hadji there has been to Jerusalem; for 
myself, I do not wish to remove from this spot, and would not 
go even to one of the farms of our monastery.” 

The Monk who spove was one-and-tw onty years of age, in the 
bloom of health. Iladji, or the saint who had made the pil¬ 
grimage, assured me, that the young man had spoken the truth, 
and added besides, that he was as ignorant ns an infant, whispering 
something in my ear, which was a decis’ve proof of his innocence. 
The same pilgrim, a shrewd young fellow, seeing my surprise, con¬ 
tinued to declare, that the propensity of this young Monk to re¬ 
main for ever on the mountain, was singular,' byt not so singular 
as the bent and disposition of some others whom he had known. 
“ There is,” he added, “ a caloyer of our monastery, who seldom 
speaks to any of us, and is never in his cell, except during a few 
hours in the night. The whole of his time is passed with our 
oxen, which he tends, and to which he has taken such a fancy, 
that he will suffer neither beast nor man, not even one of us, to 
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approach their past?:."*, but drives away the intruder with stones. 
He will not let vny other herdsman assist him in attending the 
cattle, and our abbot humours his inclination, which every day 
grows more violent.” 

We have read of the Boskoi, or grazing saints, who once swarmed 
over the plains of Mesopotamia; but it does not appear that those 
fanatics lived with the herds like my monk of St. Meletius, or 
afforded quite so strange an example of the follies and madnesses 
liable to arise amongst members of a community, associated on 
principles contrary to common sense, and regulated according to 
a system in direct opposition to the general habits and nature of 
man. 
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Route from St. Melctius to the Ruins of Plataa , at Cockti — 
Gifto-Castro — (Enoe—Pass of Citharon — Parasopia—The 
Positions of the Armies at the Battle of Plateea—Doubts re¬ 
specting the Numbers who fought against the Greeks—Route 
from St. Melctius to Megara—by Koundouri—Pass in the 
Mountains—Arrival at Megara—The Derveni Clioria—The 
Town and Inhabitants of Megara—Return by Eleusis to 
Athens—General View of the District of Attica , and of the 
Peasants settled in the Villages. 


EARLY in the morning of the 11th of February, 
the Monks, as they were requested, roused my party, presenting 
me at the same time with a small piece of consecrated bread, the 
remainder of what had been used for the mass which they had 
celebrated at the dawn of day. The baggage was left at the mo¬ 
nastery, and the surgee and Vasiliy accompanied me on a visit 
to the ruins of Plattea, close to a village whose name is Cockli, 
on the other side, the north, of Cithaeron. 

Having with some difficulty descended the hills, we got into a 
long valley, called the plain of the Calivia of Koundouri, the 
name of a large village in the vicinity. This plain, which is 
partly a green pasture, and partly cultivated and divided into 
corn-fields and vineyards, extends westwards for perhaps eight or 
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nine miles ; and near the extremity of it, under an amphitheatre 
of woody hills, is a village called Villa. It corresponds in every 
respect with the small territory which belonged anciently to Eleu- 
theric, and was attached first to Boeotia, but afterwards to Attica. 

Travelling on in this valley to the west for two hours, we turned 
off into a pass between the hills, on the right, in order to cross 
the mountain Cithacron, and thus got into the line of road which 
was anciently the only route from Thebes to Mogara. A path 
across the hills near Villa, to the south-west, was that leading 
directly from the isthmus, and the one by which the Lacedemo¬ 
nian army marched from the Peloponesus, and penetrated through 
the Eleusinian territory into Attica. 

Immediately on entering the pass, we saw, on a rocky brow to 
the right, the remains of an ancient fortress, consisting of five 
low towers, anti a strong wall running a quarter of a mile, per¬ 
haps, round nearly the whole summit of the rock. 

1 cannot but suppose these to be the remains of CEnoe, the 
strong frontier town between Attica and Bceotia, which was be¬ 
sieged by the Spartan General in the first year of the Pelopone- 
sian war*. There were two towns of this name in Attica; one 
belonging to the district Tetrapolis, near Marathon, of the tribe 
iEantis; the other, that which we saw, near Eleutherae, and of 
the tribe Ilippothoontis. 

The ruins, I know not why, are now called Gifto-Castro, 
or the Gipsies’ Tower. There are no traces of any houses 
within the circuit of the fortifications; but the towers and walls 
are remarkably entire, and convey a very correct notion of 
what, according to the system of Greek warfare, was the most 

*. Oli/on eu <ret iv piSofiiiiS Attixjk xat BrtwrtW i’riTfip^i3-r», &<*.-— 

Tlmcyd. llist. lib. ii. cap. 18. 

0 V 
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effectual method of fortifying a town. A wall built round the 
summit of a rock, would, it must seem, be the first kind of strong 
place invented, and the addition of towers would be the next im¬ 
provement, and one with which the engineers of antiquity would 
be .likely to be satisfied, as entirely sufficient for all the purposes of 
defence. The Spartans were considered as the most inexpert of 
all the Greeks, in the besieging of towns; and the army of Archi- 
damus, though furnished with engines and other means of attack, 
failed to reduce this place ; which, however, was no great proof of 
their want of skill; for CEnoe was by no means, as a late writer '*, 
before referred to, asserts, a trifling fort, but one us well qualified 
to resist attack as could well be constructed. From the towers 
which remain, and which arc square, it appears that these parts 
of the work were not raised at equal distances from each other, but 
at every point where the nature of the ground required an angle 
in the walls. They are not much higher than a man, and will 
not contain more than two persons standing upright. 

A little farther up the pass, beyond the ruins of (Enoe, is a foun¬ 
tain erected by some benevolent Turk, who, according to usual prac¬ 
tice, has recorded his generosity in golden letters on the stone above 
the spring: it is called Petroyracke. In twenty minutes after 
this, we left the road leading to Thebes towards the north-north¬ 
east, whose highest point was once called T pe~i Kep*xal, the Three 
Heads, and struck into a rough mountain track, continually ascend¬ 
ing, to the north-west. We were half an hour in this direction 

* De l’auw, sec. 8, tom. i. A circumstance which occurred after the battle 
of Plataea, is a much stronger proof of the incapacity of the Spartan in this 
respect, which, indeed, was a part of their discipline. They were unable to 
force the wooden retrenchment of the Persian camp, until the Athenians cauie 
tip to their assistance. 
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before we got to the top of this ridge of Citliaeron, when we had' 
at once a view of the plains of Ikeotia. The minaret of one of 
the moseks of Thebes was visible, peeping above the low nt 
to the south of that city: Zagari, or Helicon, was io 
north-west, and Liakura, or Parnassus, was just a- • i 

into the sky at the northern extremities of lie: 
ranged onwards as far as the eye coulii v • .11 to the west; the 
green plains of Platiea, lb - seen- of mo great battle that esta¬ 
blished the >>• , v ,o lying directly below, rather 

to ti. •.!■ eountry, the ancient Parasopia, and 

the. ; mo city Krythrte, extended under the 

foe right. The river Asopus divided into two 

branc* . :bng, form a long island, once called Ocroc, 

oppo not half a mile in breadth, was seen winding 

through ti'- . »ie of this large flat. 

1 shall t i. avour to give you an account of the positions, with 
a reference to the battle®. Descending the hill for ten minutes, 
you have on your right a small village, Calivi, at the foot of the 
hills. This was the second position of the Greeks, who, march¬ 
ing from Erythra; along the roots of Cithaeron, and passing 
Ilysite, into the Plataean territory-j-, placed themselves on that 
spot to prevent the Persians from penetrating into Attica or the 
Peloponcsus, by the great road from Thebes through the pass 
of TpiJV KipaXasl, which, just beyond Calivi, is seen, looking like the 
bed of a torrent, running through a chasm in the hills. 

Calivi is one hour and a half from Plataea. Not iiir from the 

* Mr. Barbie du Boccngc’s plan, in Anacharsis, of these positions, seems 
entirely wrong. lie has put the pass of TpdV KtpaAal to the west, instead of to , 
the east, of Plataea. 

+ Herod. Calliope, cap. 

3 p 2 
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village, half a mile below in the plain, near a solitary house, is. 
a spring, with great probability the same which supplied the 
fountain Gargaphia, the very spot where the Greeks were en¬ 
camped. About a mile to the north-west of the fountain, the two 
branches of the Asopus reunite. Sloping to the westward down 
the sides of the mountain, a little more than a mile beyond Calivi, 
3'ou come to a rivulet flowing down a ravin ; and on a hillock 
above, you see some large stones disposed into a square. It is 
impossible to doubt, but that the rivulet is the Molo'is, to which 
the Lacedemonians retired, at the same time that the Athenians 
passed into the plain towards the island Oeroe, and the confe¬ 
derates to the walls of Plattea, near the Temple of Juno: the 
stones on the hillock may be the remains of the chapel of the 
Elcusinian Ceres. This position is half a mile up the sides of 
Cillwron, on very uneven marshy ground. The whole force of 
the Persians crossing the Asopus and the plain near Gargaphia, 
ascended the roots of the mountain, and brought the Lacedemo- 
nians to action on the banks ot the Molois. The Greek allies of 
the Persians wont into the plain, and were there routed by the 
Athenians. 

Continuing for another mile, still along the sides of the moun¬ 
tain, you arrive at a small remain, similar to that above the rivu¬ 
let, and which may he the vestiges, either of the Temple of Juno 
Citlueronia, or the heroic monument of the Platieans who were 
slain in the battle. 

In less than half a mile beyond, but downwards towards the 
plain, you meet with the first remains, on this side, of the walls 
of Plutaia. The path leads under these, and, passing a fountain, 

1 lakes you round a kind of terrace, surrounded in many parts with 
. >he walls of the ancient city. The size of PlaUea may be computed 
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exactly by what is left of these Avails, whose circuit seems to have 
been about a mile. V r ery large stones, apparently part of the 
foundations of houses, are scattered upon the area of the ternce, 
but tliere are no marble remains. This terrace is directly under 
the highest summits of Cithajron, which in this spot impend in 
woody precipices over the site of the city. The ground above 
the ruins is very rugged and steep, and the pine-forests advance 
within a short distance of the plain. When we visited the place, the 
summits of the mountain were capped with clouds of snow, which 
formed a fine contrast with the dark woods beneath. 

In a niche of the hills, to the west of the site of Plataea, is the 
village of Cockli, containing a few wretched huts. Beyond is a 
small plain, running west-south-west, bounded to the south by the 
range of Cilhseron, and to the north by some low hills, separating 
it from the plain of Thespis* *. This I should suppose to be the 
pass anciently called the Straits of Platica, through which lay the 
road to Leuetra. Nearly opposite Cockli, there is a small bridge 
over one of the branches of the Asopus, a very insignificant 
stream. The land in the island Ooroe, near this bridge, is high 
and rugged, and the point where the river divides itself into two 
branches is not visible from Cockli. 

Notwithstanding the circumstantial account, and the particular 
enumeration of the forces of the two nations engaged in the battle, 
given by Herodotus, no traveller who has seen the scene of action, 
which is to this day recognizable by most undoubted signs, can 
fail to suspect the Grecian historian of some exaggeration. The 
whole conflict must have taken place on a triangular space, bounded 
by the road from Thebes into the pass of Cithaeron, five miles, 
the base of Cithseron three miles, and the road from Platrca tc^ 
•» Wilder, book vi. p. 47f). 
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Thebes, six miles. The Greeks were one hundred and ten thou¬ 
sand ; the Persians, with their confederates, three hundred and 
My thousand. But the most severe part of the action, and in which, 
reckoning both Lacedemonians and Persians, nearly three hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand troops M ere engaged, was fought on the 
ravin, in marshy steep ground amongst the hills, where, notwith¬ 
standing the account informs us that the cavalry of Mardonius 
were the most active, it seen:* diliieult to believe that a single 
squadron of horse could have m; nocuvr. d. 

From Cargaphia to the Moluis hut little more than a mile, 
and, according to the historian, the w. >>e of this immense body 
fought in less than that space, for Murdou * advanced into the 
hills to encounter Pausariias. I should kn, .nat such an extent 
of ground would not contain such numbers, although ranged in 
the deepest order of which the ancient tactics allowed; an 1 the 
Persians did not advance in any order at all, but confusedly *. 
The fifty thousand allies of Mardonius and the Athenians might 
have fought in the plain between the Asopus and. the foot of the 
hill, which, however, according to modern tactics, Mould not 
admit of even that number of troops to engage. 

It docs not appear that any part of the action, except the 
forcing the Persian camp, took place beyond the Asopus, so that 
not half of the space above mentioned was occupied by the troops 
of either party during the action. In short, it is impossible to 
reconcile the positions with the detailed account transmitted to us 
by the Greeks of this immortal victory: yet an ingenious anti¬ 
quarian would do much towards such an object, and volumes of 
controversy might be produced on both sides of the question. 


* "Ovrt xotrpu yjfm Horpiforti, Lr { Herod. Call. cap. 59. 
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Lost it may appear sacrilege to entertain doubts which must 
diminish the lustre of Grecian heroism, I beg you to recollect, 
that even the more sober page of Latin history has been occa¬ 
sionally viewed with the eye of scepticism, particularly in Italy, 
on the scene of some of the exploits of the earlier Romans. 
Tome after tome has been ushered into the world on such dis¬ 
puted points, and one large quarto, the work of a learned anti¬ 
quary, is occupied solely in treating of the Caudine Forks. The 
daring mendacity of the Grecian annuls, became proverbial 
amongst the Romans, who supposed that this ingenious people 
owed much of their martial fame to their poets, rhetoricians, and 
historians, whose eulogies, and whose records, first of all, per¬ 
haps, only flattered their vanity, but by degrees appeared well- 
founded, and obtained every credit amongst a people who were 
interested in believing them to he just and impartial. The war¬ 
riors of Italy, after some acquaintance with the merits of the 
Greeks, were willing to pay all respect to their artists, and to 
their writers; they were content to become their pupil.*-; but 
having found their soldiers unable to check them for a moment 
in the career of victory; and, indeed, having beheld their most 
famous states previously enslaved by foreign tyrants, and the sup¬ 
pliants, rather than the antagonists of Rome, they could with ilitli- 
eulty entertain any exalted notion of their military prowess. The 
examples which the Roman youth were directed to study, by day 
and by night, were the writings, not the actions of the Greeks: 
yet, to the latest ages, the natives of this illustrious country con¬ 
sidered their ancestors as affording models of the highest excel¬ 
lence, not only in the arts of peace, but of war, and as worthy 
of being ranked with those conquerors who had subdued the 
world. With what triumph does the great author of the Parallels 
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attribute the glory of Athens to the exploits of her heroes, rather 
than to the genius of her writers. “ This it was,” exclaims the 
exulting Chaeronean, “ that raised the state to glory, this raised 
“ her to greatness; for this, Pindar calls Athens the prop ot 
“ Greece; not that she roused the Greeks by the tragedies ot 
“ her Plirynicus and her Thespis, but that the sons of the Athe- 
“ nians first at Artemisium, (such is his expression), laid the 
“ splendid foundation of liberty; and at Salamis, at Mycale, at 
“ Plataea, having established in adamantine security the freedom 
“ of Greece, transmitted it to the rest of mankind*.” 

The author of this panegyric is, however, obliged to confess, in 
another place-pr that in his time, the whole of Greece could hardly 
furnish three thousand fighting men; a number that, according to 
ancient history, was once supplied by Megara alone. 

There seems no way of accounting for the large armies brought 
into the field by the Greeks during their civil wars, except by 
supposing that every man capable of bearing arms was occasion¬ 
ally a soldier. By what other means could the Thebans arm 
seventy thousand troops to fight the Lacedemonians? When 
Justing lays down the number of soldiers which could be arrayed 

* T«ut* ri\v ttoAik nyiiptv t»c Sofav, t«ut« ck pty&of) iv rovroitThvSxpos tpiurpct 
mf 'EXXssiJof irpo(T{i7rt raj AO»]*«>, evj£ on t«i{ ‘tpvmxou rpctyu5t»i( xai ©tmnJes 
upSovv rovf 'EXXtira?, *XX’ on irpurov (tit Qn<rii/ eevroi) tit Aprtpimw trai&s A$s- 
votiuv tpotXoiiTo Quutw xprimS" itevSnp i*?, tm rt EaXapim xai MuxaXu xat IIX«- 
raiait uririp aSocfAxurtm <rni/>»j;amf ihtu&ipixv rm *EXX«ifoj iraptSotroti/ ron «XXok 
uv9puiron *.— Plat, voripov A$fw*»ot x«t* ireXi/*o». h.t. X. Reiske edit. vol. vii. 
p. 379. 

+ Essay on the Failure of the Oracles. 

t Lib. ix. cap. 5. 

* The words quoted arc not in that part of Pindar’s work) which remain. 
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in the time of Philip of Macedon, by the whole Grecian confede¬ 
racy, without reckoning Laconia, at two hundred thousand infantry 
and fifteen thousand cavalry, he must, as Mr. Hume, in the essay 
before quoted, has observed, be understood to allude to all those 
who could bear arms. In truth, the heavy armed were, properly 
speaking, the only regular soldiers, and the light troops, as it 
appears from the most ancient details of battles, were considered 
as attendants upon the great effective force. 

In the battle of Plataea there were seven helots, with the requi¬ 
site accoutrements attached to every Spartan*, and about one 
light-armed soldier to each individual of the other troops, making 
in the whole sixty-nine thousand five hundred of this kind of 
force; many more than half of the whole confederate army. 
Thus we may feel inclined to credit the statement of the numbers 
of the Greek forces said to be engaged in their famous battles, 
but must be allowed to doubt a little with respect to the myriads 
of the Barbarians, which, on the evidence of their own writers, 
they are generally believed to "have overthrown. 

The different amounts of the Persian army who fought at Ma¬ 
rathon, as transmitted to us by various authorities, are of them- 
selves sufficient to justify such an incredulity. But I will con¬ 
clude these hints, which were suggested by a view of the Plataean 
plains, and return to the monastery of St. Meletius. 

The day after my visit to the ruins of Plataea, we set out for 
Megara, going first down the mountain, through thick woods of 
evergreens into the plain. Crossing this, we got into the public 
road leading from Thebes to Athens, Megara, and the Morea, 


* Herod. Call. cap. 28 et 29. 
3Q 
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and in an hour came to where, a path branched off to the left, 
towards the first of those places, through Eleusis. In half an 
hour from this point, going over low, bare hills, we passed Koun- 
douri, a considerable village on the top and sides of a hillock 
under a mountain to the south-west, and not shaded by a single 
tree. Thence we began to ascend, and travelled through pine- 
forests for an hour and a half, until we had gained the brow of 
the mountain. 

Looking back from this spot, we had a view of the monastery 
of St. Meletius, and found we had gone in a south-south-westerly 
direction. Here the road divides, one branch of it to the right, 
towards the Isthmus, across the high mountains called the Der- 
veni, the other more to the south-west, to Megara. We de¬ 
scended a winding path, and now and then, through openings in 
the woods, caught a view of the Athenian plain and Mount Pen- 
telicus to the left in the distance, and the country about Eleusis 
nearer to us in the same quarter. 

In a little time we passed one of the stations of the guard which 
is kept throughout the mountains bordering on the Isthmus. 
Eight or ten stout young men were smoking in a hut made of 
green branches; one of them brought us a jug of water, the usual 
present, and another, slinging his gun across his shoulder, was 
preparing to attend us, but was dismissed with a small piece of 
money by Vasiliy, who declared we had no occasion for his ser¬ 
vices, there being no robbers in all the district. 

This guard was just at the mouth of a very narrow pass between 
two perpendicular rocks, one of which, on the right hand, dis¬ 
played a huge rent, like a long cavern, in its side. When we 
enined the pass, we had travelled four hours from the monastery. 
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and we then went directly south-west, still amongst woods of ever¬ 
greens and fragrant shrubs, with occasional glimpses of the sea and 
the castle of Megara. Issuing in about an hour more from the hills 
and forests, we came at last upon an open cultivated plain, and 
turning westward, arrived in another hour at the town of Megara, 
where we took up our lodging for the night. 

Megara contains a thousand houses, only six hundred of which 
are inhabited, rather of a mean construction, many of them being 
built of mud, and all of them having low flat roofs. It is situated 
on two narrow ridges of a low eminence; on the top of that to 
the west, on which the principal number of houses stand, is a 
large square tower, and on the other, a windmill. The surround¬ 
ing plain is extensive, twenty miles perhaps in circumference, 
being bounded to the south by the line of coast running west from 
the port once named Nisaea, now Dodeca Ec«lesiais, (which is 
small, and of the shape of a horse-shoe, two miles from the city), 
to the north by a long chain of circling mountains, now the Long 
Mountains, Macriplayi, branching off north-westward from the 
hills of Kerala towards the western extremities of Cithaeron and 
the bay of Livadostro, and on the south-west by a very high 
range of hills, resting on the extremities of the northern moun¬ 
tains, formerly Gerania, and now called Derveni Vouni, or the 
Mountain of the Guard. The declivities of the hills named Ke- 
rata, or the Horns, are the north-eastern and eastern boundary 
of the plain. Near the port is a hillock, with a tower on the top 
of it, the site of the citadel of Nisaea; and there is a small green 
island at the mouth of the harbour, the Minoa of the ancients. 

The whole of the Megaris is now frequently called Derveni, 
from a singular policy of the Turks, who have constituted all the 
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population of this mountainous district, inhabiting seven towns, 
called Derveni Choria, of which Megara is the largest, and 
Koundouri the next in size, into an armed guard, to prevent the 
egress of any unpermitted persons from the Morea through the 
Isthmus. There is in the road through the mountains a perpetual 
guard, but every cottage and all the solitary monasteries are sup¬ 
plied with guns, and on the least alarm, which is easily communi¬ 
cated by smokes and fires on the summits of the hills, the whole 
of the Megaris, from the Isthmus to the passes of Cithajron, is in 
a state of defence. 

About forty years ago, a large body of six or seven thousand 
Albanians, who had been called in to drive the Russians from the 
Morea, endeavoured to retire with their plunder, against the 
orders of the Pasha of Tripolizza. The alarm was given to the 
Derveniotes, so they are called, and every path and outlet being 
instantly occupied by the Greek peasants, who were happy 
enough to be employed against Albanians and Turks, very few of 
the fugitives escaped; many were killed by the Monks of St. Me- 
letius, endeavouring to fly through the unfrequented tracks of 
Citlian-on between the two roads from Thebes to Athens. 

Ten years ago a similar attempt was made by a hundred and 
fifty Albanian Turks, who were dissatisfied with the pay of the 
Pasha of the Morea, and not one of them escaped, ten being 
killed, and the remainder sent in chains to Tripolizza. 

This institution has succeeded completely; and such is the vigi¬ 
lance, courage, and honesty of these Greeks, that a snuff-box 
lost in their mountains would be probably very soon recovered. 
The Derveniotes seem to be a superior race to any other of the 
G reek peasantry; the putting arms into their hands, and taking 
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away almost all the controul of their masters from before their 
eyes, (for they are under the command of the Capudan Pasha, 
or High Admiral, and have only one Turk amongst them, 
called the Derven-Aga), have given them the erect gait and air of 
freemen. The greater part of them are sprung from Albanian 
settlers, but all are acquainted with the Romaic language, and 
by a long establishment in the country, have adopted all the feel¬ 
ing and prejudices of the Greeks. The decided superiority which 
their knowledge of the country must always, and has given them 
over any opponents, has naturally raised their notions of their 
own prowess to a great height, and they speak of the ferocious 
Turk and the martial Albanian with contempt. Although at pre¬ 
sent in the service of the Porte, and exempted from part of the 
burdens to which the Greeks are subject, paying only one hun¬ 
dred paras a man for haratch, or capitation tax, yet they com¬ 
plain of being obliged to give quarters to the people in the service 
of the Pashas of the Morea, when passing through their country; 
and it is easy to see that the Derveniotes would be a most for¬ 
midable instrument in the hands of any power who might attempt 
to revolutionize European Turkey. Their whole number, that is, 
all those amongst them capable of carrying arms, was stated to 
me, though I believe somewhat loosely, at three thousand; a 
body certainly sufficient to prevent the Morea from affording, or 
receiving, any supplies, in case of a general insurrection of' the 
Greeks. Resides, the Derveni Choria, two or three ot the vil¬ 
lages of Attica are considered as forming part of the guard; 
this is the case with Casha, and the Albanian peasantry of that 
district are reckoned more courageous and spirited than those, of 
other parts of the country. 
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Megara retains no vestiges of its ancient importance, except 
some pieces of wall, just visible above the surface of the earth at 
the back of the hills; yet many sepulchral and other inscriptions, 
and some fragments of carved marbles, are to be seen in the walls of 
the church and of some of the houses. All the inscriptions have 
been copied, and four of them taken down by Wheler are also 
given in Meletius, and a collation of the two authorities shows 
the incorrectness of the Romaic geographer*. Three headless 
statues of females are in possession of a priest, who removed them 
from a ruin on the road between the town and the port, where 
they were seen by an English traveller in 1738. Pieces of marble 
are found in such quantity amongst the rubbish, particularly on 
the hill of the tower, that the women of Megara, many of them, 
grind their corn on a flat slab of it, making use of a large roller 
of the same material to crush the grains and reduce them to flour. 

In the flat below the eminence on the north side of it, is a 
fountain, with some fragments of marble near it, half buried in 
the earth. This spring is conjectured to have been within the cir¬ 
cuit of the ancient city, and sacred to the nymphs called Sith- 
nides. The modern well has lately been filled up by the ir/do 
inhabitants, who accuse the water of having some properties 
productive of an inclination to incontinence in their wives and 
daughters. The females of Megara seem therefore to be rather 
of a mixed reputation, which was, if I recollect right, the charac¬ 
ter of the ancient Greek ladies of this town. 


* Sabina, the wife of Hadrian, is, in Meletius, EotfaXiva, and the word 
napfvAoi, in one of the dedicatory inscriptions, which gave rise to the doubts 
of Wheler, is changed for TLxppXt! in the Geography. 
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This place, formerly almost deserted on account of the fre¬ 
quent incursions of pirates, and burnt by the Venetians in 1687, 
appears for several years to have been increasing in size. In 
1738 there were only a hundred houses, and Chandler talks of 
it as a miserable village. The richness of the soil in the sur¬ 
rounding plain abounding in vineyards and cotton grounds, but 
chiefly with large tracks of corn land, has, however, drawn toge¬ 
ther an increase of population; and the vacant houses at Megara 
will, it is probable, be gradually occupied by fresh inhabitants. 

We staid but one night at Megara, and then left it to re¬ 
turn by JEleusis to Athens; a short ride of a few hours if per¬ 
formed without baggage-horses, and, according to the longest 
computation, only twenty-seven miles in length: I was only five 
hours on the journey, leaving the attendants behind as soon as 
we passed Eleusis.—The Athenian generals, who were sworn to 
invade the territories of Megara twice a year, bound themselves 
to no very arduous or protracted enterprise, but one which, it 
seems, might be performed any day betwixt the hour of break¬ 
fast and dinner. 

The extreme diminutiveness of Greece, a fact so often alluded 
to, may make some readers suspect that they, and the rest of the 
world, have fixed their admiration upon a series of petty and in¬ 
significant actions, scarcely worthy of a detail, or of finding a 
place amongst the histories of empires; but others will only feel 
an increase of esteem and respect for a people, whose tmnscendant 
genius and virtue could give an interest and importance to events 
transacted upon so inconsiderable a spot of earth. Greece Pro¬ 
per scarcely contained more space than the kingdom of Naples 
occupied formerly on the continent of Italy, and Sicily is const- 
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dered as large as Peloponesus*. Alcibiades might well be at a loss 
to find, not only Attica, but even Greece itself, in a map of the 
world; yet the history of mankind refers for many ages to little else 
than the affairs of this indiscernible portion of the globe, and what is 
said of the Barbarians, is generally introduced only to complete and 
illustrate the Grecian annals. Thus, in the early Greek writers, 
we find not a single mention of the Romans; a silence that has had 
the effect with many young students, of inducing them to believe, 
that the history of the former nation begins about where the most 
important part of that of the latter terminates; it does not at first 
enter into their heads, that any of .the great men of the two coun¬ 
tries were cotemporaries, and the exploits of Camillus and Epa- 
minondas are not supposed to have been performed in the same 
age. They are, to be sure, at once set right by a view of the 
Chronological Chart; but old impressions are only corrected, not 
altogether effaced, and are apt, in spite of conviction, to regain 
at times their former influence. 

The exclusive attention of the more ancient Greek authors to 
the antiquities of their own nation, and their general inattention 
to and ignorance of every thing relative to other countries not im¬ 
mediately connected with themselves, afforded the antagonist of 
Apion a good deal of room to display his ingenious acrimony. It 
is not without some triumph that Josephus cites the historian Epho- 
rus, as having supposed Spain to be a single city-f-. 

Even after the Romans had forced this people to acknowledge 
that they were not the only warriors in the world, and had perform¬ 
ed exploits which they might condescend to record with an Hel- 

* D’Anvillc’s Geog. article Greece. 

t Josephus, book i. in answer to Apion. 
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Ionic pen, they still appear to have thought that they had a just 
claim to a monopoly ot' all the wit and learning of mankind. The 
influence their arms had been unable to obtain, was established 
by their language, “ whose empire was spread from the Adriatic 
to the Euphrates.” They seem to pay no attention to the daily 
incense offered them by their conquerors and pupils. “ There is 
not, I believe,” says the author whose words I have quoted above, 
“ from Dionysius to Libanius, a single Greek critic who mentions 
Virgil or Horace; they seem ignorant that the Romans had any 
good writers*." 

I will now give our route from Megara towards Athens, as 
far as Eleusis. The road was, for the first hour and a half, 
towards the south-east, inclining to the shore, chiefly through 
low woods of evergreens; it then took us more to the eastward, 
and wound under hills close to the water, still leading through 
green forests. The hills are ranges of the mountain Kerata, and 
the two tops arc visible at a distance to the north-east. In 
another hour and a half the path passes round a bay, where 
there is a solitary cottage and a boat-shed. From this place 
the tower above Eleusis is in sight, and the tongue of land 
forming the south-western extremity of the bay of Eleusis, is 
seen stretching before you into the sea: Salamis appears close 
to this point, and closing up the wide mouth of the bay. From 
this spot travellers ascend the extremities of the mountain Ke¬ 
rata, and passing at the back (the west) of the tower of Eleusis, 
come, in an hour, into part of the plain of Eleusis, at the foot 
of the mountain. 


* Decline and Fall, vol. ii. p. IS. 
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From the back of the tower the path leads through a green 
valley, on a slope between low hills, until it arrives in the open 
country. A spring is still to be seen in this valley ; this is the 
Flowery Well where Ceres reposed, and the valley is the llharian 
plain. The path to Athens then strikes off over the Thriasiarj 
plain, leaving the village of Fileusis to the right, and passing 
through the ruins of the aqueduct. 

Were it not for the conjectures of former travellers, and the 
power put into every one’s hands, who is in possession of a Pau- 
sanias, of indulging in the same pleasing speculations, travelling in 
modern Greece would be an irksome and unsatisfactory labour. 

The weather, from my departure on the- 8th to my return 
on the 13th of February, had been very favourable; though, 
according to report, there had been a violent storm of rain at 
Athens on the 10th. The 14th was voy hot, and the sky 
quite clear; the 15th seemed intolerably sultry, and a few dark 
vapours were seen collecting round the brows of the moun¬ 
tains; the next day was equally hot, and the tops of Parnes were 
enveloped in heavy motionless clouds. At half after eleven at 
night, as 1 was writing the substance of this letter in our little 
sitting-room at Athens, and my fellow-traveller, belter employed, 
was sitting opposite to me, a noise, like the rushing of a torrent, 
suddenly roused our attention: the (lead stillness of the night 
rendered every sound more unexpected and more distinct; the 
branches of the lemon-trees in the court-yard shook “ without a 
wind;” and instantly afterwards the door of our chamber swung 
open, and the whole building began to totter. At this moment 
one of the servants rushed into the room, and exclaimed, that 
the house was falling! The shaking, however, was but gentle. 
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and ilid not last more than two seconds, having been more alarm¬ 
ing in its approach than dangerous in its consequences. We after¬ 
wards learnt that this earthquake had thrown down several hun¬ 
dred houses at Cancain Candia, and we ourselves saw some effects 
of its violence amongst the ruins of Alexandria Troas. 

I have now done my best to make you acquainted with modern 
Attica, as well as with the country immediately adjacent; and in 
this review I have made mention of all the small towns, together 
with the number of houses they are supposed to contain, in order 
to furnish some clue towards computing the present population of 
the country. 

Besides the villages before enumerated, the number of whose 
habitations, taken altogether, do not quite amount to two 
thousand, it should be understood, that there are, perhaps, as 
many as fifty hamlets of ten, twenty, and thirty cottages, which, 
together with the monasteries, may add between seven and eight 
hundred houses to the former number. According to this com- 
potation, Athens and modern Attica may he supposed to contain 
about twenty-five thousand five hundred inhabitants of all ages 
and sexes. 

The ancient territory consisted of two hundred and fifty square 
miles; but the district now belonging to the city is somewhat 
smaller, as it is bounded to the north by Brilessus, and not by 
the Asopus, and as the valley before described, once attached to 
Eleutlierae, is now part of the Derveni-Choria. Yet this deduc¬ 
tion from the extent is not considerable enough to he even men- 
tioned in comparing the present and ancient population, which, 
according to the most moderate reckoning, was at least two hun¬ 
dred and eighty-four thousand: Athenajus, indeed, in his Deip- 
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nosophist, has put down the slaves alone at tour hundred thou¬ 
sand ; a number which, as it may be supposed to include all 
those who were found in Attica, and who worked the triremes 
and merchant vessels of the republic, may not appear such an 
enormous exaggeration, as it has been alleged to be by our phi¬ 
losophical historian*. When Mr. Hume conjectured that a 
cypher had been accidentally added to the original sum, he must, 
if he spoke literally, have not reflected at the moment, that the 
modern representations of numbers are not found in the text of 
Greek books-f. It is not impossible, however, that forty may 
have been written instead of four myriads. 

Nearly all the villages of Attica are under the subjection of the 
Waiwode of Athens, and contribute t6 his revenue. The only ex¬ 
ceptions are Menithi, half of which furnishes a tax for the mainte¬ 
nance of a certain number of spahis, or cavalry soldiers, for the 
service of the Imperial armies; Charootika, which belongs to a 
mosck at Constantinople; and Spatha, which is part of the por¬ 
tion of one of the Sultanas. 

The peasants living in each of these small towns, are, as before 
mentioned, a distinct race from the Greeks, being all occupied 
in cultivating the ground, tending the flocks, collecting the gall- 
nut, and felling the timber in the mountains. They are of a 
hardy constitution, and. a robust make, and patient both of hunger 
and fatigue: their manners are extremely simple; and being cou- 

* Essay on the Populonsnoss of Ancieut Nations. 

t Sec Note E. c. to vol. ii. of Brougham's Colonial Policy, where this ob¬ 
servation is made, in a comment on Hume, the general argument of which 1 
have been unable entirely to understand—but, in such cases, the fault may be 
on the side of tho writer or of the reader, 
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tent with their own cottages, like Virgil’s shepherd, they consider 
the city of the Faithful itself by no means superior to their own 
country town. 

A peasant of Casha, returning from Constantinople, was over** 
heard to complain to a friend—“ What a place is that city! I 
wanted to get some of our sandals and shoe-thongs there, and 
they had none; and as for faggots, charcoal, and pitch, our town 
Iras ten times as much!”—There is in some parts of their beha¬ 
viour a singularity quite ludicrous in the eyes of a stranger. You 
shall have one scene from the life, although the humour is lost without 
printing the manner as well as the conversation of the party. A 
Greek, on his way to Athens, overtakes a peasant driving bis 
little horse loaded with fire-wood. “ llow much do you ask for 
those faggots?” says he. “-Twenty paras.”—“ I’ll give you fif¬ 
teen.” The man never looks up, but, addressing himself to his 
beast, says, “ It won’t do, it won’t do; go on."—“ Seventeen 
paras, then.” “ Heigh! heigh!” says the other to his horse, 
“ get on, get on.”—“ Eighteen paras.” “ Turn round!” ex¬ 
claims the fellow, still speaking to the beast, “ they shall go for 
nineteen.” The Greek nods, and the other drives his poney along 
with him to his house. 

Their common dress is of white woollen, like that of the labour¬ 
ing Greeks, but they have habits for their festivals of extreme 
magnificence, and of a fashion altogether antique in n.tmy re¬ 
spects, even more so than that of the Albanians. The upper part 
of their dress exactly resembles a breast-plate, not being buttoned 
before, but fastened with strings behind. The shawl, which they 
twist round their heads, is always variegated, and ot the brightest 
hues, and the prevailing colour of their jackets is a dark red. The 
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clothing of the women, who generally are barefoot, and are as 
enured to labour as the men, is very homely and grotesque; con¬ 
sisting of a long shift, a thick girdle wrapped several times round 
the waist, a short straight-cut woollen jacket, and a coarse white 
shawl, like a towel, with the corners hanging down before and 
behind, on the head. They arc carried to be married on horse¬ 
back, covered with a long veil, and with a child placed astride 
before them.—The whole nation are of the Creek church, and 
many of them enter into the religious houses, and become ca- 
loyers. 

The language of these peasants is a dialect of that spoken by 
the Albanians of Epirus; and as 1 was not aware, during my stay 
in Attica, of the fact mentioned by Wheler, tliat they call themselves 
Vlachi, 1 saw' no reason for supposing them emigrated Walla- 
chians, and descendants of those lloman colonists of Dacia, aban¬ 
doned by Aurelian, who being swept away into Scythia by the 
retreating hosts of either. Huns, Avares, Magiars, or Bulgarians, 
were carried back, after the revolution of centuries, by the re¬ 
turning wave of barbarian inundation, into their own country. 
It does not seem a consequence, that the name Vlachi should 
decide them to be Wallachians; forValachi, or Vlachi, is a deno¬ 
mination applied by the Greeks to the other Scythian settlers. 
Thus the people inhabiting the mountains between the Drave and 
the Save are called Morlachi, or Mauro-Vlachi; and yet their 
language partakes in nothing with that of the Wallachians. 

Since the last allusion which is to be found in these Letters to 
the disputed point concerning the real origin of the peasants of 
Attica, I have had the opportunity of consulting that memoir in 
the thirtieth volume of the Academy of Inscriptions, and the 
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Essay of Mr. D’Anville’s (Etats formes apres la clmte de 1’Em¬ 
pire llomain), which Mr. De Pauw recommends as decisive of 
the ignorance of those who have called this people Albanians; 
yet in neither of these works is there a word respecting the pea¬ 
santry of this part of Greece, except this single quotation from 
Wilder—“ Wilder, clans la seconde parlie de son voyage dit 
avoir rencontre sur le chemin de Thebes a Athenes et vers- le 
Mont Parnes qui separe la Beotie de fAltique, l’habitation d'un 
peuple qui se clonne le nom de Ylaki*.” 

W heler’s words are as follows : “ Alter this we began again to 
ascend ; and at last went up a rocky hill, by a very bad way, 
until about noon we got to the top of it, to a village called Vlachi, 
Tihich is the name the Albaneses call themselves by in their own 
language-\\ If the English traveller be correct, not these villa- 
gins only near Mount Parnes, as Mr. D’Anville has it, but all 
the Albanians, call themselves Vlachi; and the quotation proves 
nothing at all, except, indeed, that VVheler himself evidently 
supposed the people in question to be Albanese. The moun¬ 
taineers of Epirus do, indeed, consider these peasants as by no 
means of the same race with themselves, although they call them 
Albanians, and converse with them with facility in their own lan¬ 
guage. Had wc penetrated high enough, we might have deter¬ 
mined whether they actually belong to the people dispersed over 
the northern boundaries of Greece. 

The country inhabited by the southern Valachi, properly so 
called, is composed of the confines of Macedonia, Thessaly, and 
Epirus; comprehending Edessa, Castoria, as well as Larissa, 

* Vol. xxx. p.‘251, Acad, inscrip. 

+ Wlielcr, book iv- p. 333 - 
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Pharsalia, Dcmetrias, in the low grounds oi 'Ihessaly, and the 
eastern declivities of Pindus, where the people are by the G reeks 
named Cuzzo Vlachi, or Lame Vlachi. 

The Scythian nation, to whom they were attached, and by 
whose name they were a long time known, were the Patzinaees 
or Patzinacites, most probably alluded to by Strabo as the Peu- 
cini, who, inhabiting the. mouths of the Danube in the reign of 
Augustus, were found in that of Constantine Porphrogenitus on 
the banks of the Volga, whence being driven by the Usees, they 
displaced the Magiars, or Oriental Turks, from the vicinity of the 
Jitel-Cusu, or lesser Volga, and afterwards spread themselves along 
the north side of the Danube. In the reign of Constantine Mo- 
liomaclius, about the middle of the eleventh century, they passed 
tliis river, and penetrated into Bulgaria and Thrace ; where, in 
1123, they were routed in a great battle by John, son of Alexius 
Commcnus, and a multitude of them were forcibly settled in the 
western province of the empire before described, which, a short 
time afterwards, was known by the name of Mogloena, and Me- 
galo-Vlachi. They differ in no point from the other Scythian 
settlers, and these shepherds, emigrated from the plains of Tar¬ 
tary, are discovered by their language alone to be of Roman ori¬ 
gin, and descended from ancestors, who may be traced through 
a succession of adventures as singular as any to be found in the 
history of mankind*. 

* “ Nos sumus de sanguine Romano,” is, in the language of Vlakia, “ not 
sentem de sangue Rumena.” Ioannitius, who reigned about the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, and is called by Yillehardouin, Impcrator Bulgaroruni 
ct Blacorum, is reminded, in a letter to him by Pope Innocent 111. of his 
Roman origin; and it appears, that the transplanted Romans of Dacia were 
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distinguished at first amongst the Scythians, by the name of Vlakcs, which 
may have referred to their language, as, by a curious coincidence, the Hun¬ 
garians, Polanders, Oroatians, and Servians, give, at this time, the Homans 
and the Italians, whose dialect is thought by them to be nearly approaching 
to the Latin, the denomination of Vlakcs. 

There is a country, to the north of the Caspian Sea, in Tartary, called by 
the Tartars llak, which is the same as Hlac, (for that people cannot pronounce 
the letter B), aud is named by Roger Bacon, Great Blacia. Both Waljachia 
and Moldavia, as well as part of Transylvania, arc jtfhabited by the same 
people. Moldavia is known to the Turks by the appellation of Kara Iflak, 
and to the Greeks as Mavra-Vlachia; signifying in both tongues Black 
Vlacliia. Mr. D’Anville has thought lhatflbe can discover something like the 
name of the Scythian Patzinaccs, or Pyeezinigi, as they are called by Lieut- 
prand, in E TlXotynnuv, the present title of the Metropolitan of Wallachia. 
See Sew les Peupics qui lujjntcut aujourd'hui la Dace dc Trajan," in the 
fhirtig^lt-volume of the Academy of Inscriptions, p. 237. 

The following Note refers to the words, “ Athenaeus, in his Deipnosophist,” 
in page 487, of this Letter, and was omitted by mistake in putting to the press. 

Kms'ixXijt 4’ rfijri jcpowxwv (t5 Tr'ttTt) xai 4fxam wpjf txk Ixarov, fnriv, 
OVuf*7r»«i4» AStinivis t^£T«Tjuiok ywi<r$xi vir 0 AriwiiTpisu rou ‘S’xAr.pi'ji; x«toi- 

xouktmv t»k ’Attjxiw xal iuptSfyat A$*»*t«vf pels Jurpivpiou? irpot ro7( jatrst- 

xouj 41 piupiour, otxtrwv 41 f*vpu»4*r T£(nr«p»x»T«.— Dcipnos. lib. vi. cap. 103, 
edit. Schweighaeusar, p. 543, vol. ii. 

In a subsequent sentence, Athenaeus proceeds to inform us, that Aristotle, in 
his Polity of the JSgineans, says the slaves of those islanders amounted to 
four hundred and seventy thousand. 
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TRA VEL-VVliters arc in one respect the very reverse 
ot' Prophets, for whatever honour they gain is in their own coun¬ 
try. In the regions, and amongst the people whom they profess 
to describe, not only their errors, hut their partialities, and the 
cause of them, their want of attention and assiduity, their blind 
credulity, and the weakness of the authorities on which they have 
confided, are too well known to allow them the enjoyment of any 
great reputation. AVhilst they are satisfied with tracing their routes, 
and narrating their adventures, they may write without fear of 
contradiction; but when they quit that safe track, to launch into 
general description or disquisition, they must prepare to be re¬ 
peatedly accused, and, indeed, not unfrequently convicted, of 
error, and more especially by those who have made the same 
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journey with themselves. Notwithstanding, however, this dis¬ 
cernment of difficulties, which T may not be at all qualified to 
encounter, and although 1 shall, by such a plan, be obliged to 
make use of some observations suggested in other parts of the 
Levant, both before and after our visit to Athens, it is my inten¬ 
tion to choose this place for saying as much of the general cha¬ 
racter and customs of the C reeks, as my short residence in the 
country enabled me to collect. 

It cannot appear at all surprising, that in their habits of life the 
modern Creeks should very much resemble the picture that has 
been transmitted to us of the ancient illustrious inhabitants of 
their country. Living on the fruits of the same soil, and under 
the same climate, apparently not changed since the earliest ages, 
it would be strange if their physical constitutions, and in some 
measure their tempers, were not very similar to those of the great 
people whom we call their ancestors; and, in fact, I take their bodily 
appearance, their dress, their diet, and, as I said before, their 
tempers, to differ but little from those of the ancient Greeks. 

There is a national likeness observable in all the Creeks, 
though* on the whole, the islanders are darker, and of a stronger 
make than those on the main-land. Their faces are just such as 
served for models to the ancient sculptors, and their young men in 
particular, are of that perfect beauty, which we should perhaps con¬ 
sider too soft and effeminate in those ot that age in our more northern 
climate. Their eyes are large and dark, from which circumstance 
Mavromati, or Black-eyes, is a very common surname: their eye¬ 
brows are arched; their complexions are rather b own. but quite 
clear; and their cheeks and lips are tinged with a bright vermilion. 
The oval of their faces is regular, and all their features in perfect pro- 

3 s 51 
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portion, except that their ears are rather larger than ordinary: their 
hair is dark and long, but sometimes quite bushy, and, as they shave 
off all the hair on the fore-part of the crown and the side of the face, 
not at all becoming: some of the better sort cut off all their hair, 
except a few locks twisted into a knot on the top of the head. On 
their upper lips they wear a thin long gnustachio, which they are at 
some pains to keep quite black. Beards are worn only by the clergy 
and the Archontes Presbuteroi, or Codja-bashees, and other men 
of authority. Their necks are long, but broad and firmly set, their 
chests wide and expanded, their shoulders strong, but round the 
waist they are rather slender. Their legs are perhaps larger than 
those of people accustomed to tighter garments, but are strong and 
well made. Their stature is above the middling size, and their 
make muscular but not brawny, round and well filled out but not 
inclined to corpulency. 

Both the face and the form of the women are very inferior to 
those of the men. Though they have the same kind of features, 
their eyes are too languid, and their complexions too pale, and, 
even from the age of twelve, they have a flaccidity and looseness of 
person which is far from agreeable. They are generally below the 
height which we are accustomed to think becoming in a female, and 
when a little advanced in life, lietween twenty-five and thirty years 
of age, are commonly rather fal and unwieldy. 

That there are no exceptions to this general character, I do 
not, of course, mean to advance; but that 1 did not myself see 
any very pretty Greek woman during my tour, I can safely 
assert. The females of the better sort, however, do not at all 
neglect the care of their charms, but make use of washes and 
paints to improve the lustre of their complexions: they have even 
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a curious form of prayer which deprecates the injurious tanning qf 
the March suns. They colour the inside of their eye-lashes, some 
with a mixture of antimony and oil, called in Turkish, surmch ; 
others with the soot made of the smoke from the gum of Labda- 
num, and they throw a powder in the corners of the eye to add to 
its brilliancy. The white paint used by them is made of powdered 
cowries, or small shells, and lemon-juice; the red, from the roots 
of the wild lily, washed four or five times, and then dried, and pre¬ 
served in close pots. The powder is itself white, but when rubbed 
with the hand into the cheek, gives a vermilion tinge which does 
not wash out, and is thought not to injure the skin. This must 
be owned a good exchange for the thick coat of white-lead which 
covered both the face and bosom of the Athenian ladies of old. 

The efleet of this painting is not, as far as l saw, at all agree¬ 
able, though the Greek ladies themselves must, think it very im¬ 
posing, for on the most important ceremonies, such as betrothing, 
and marrying, the bride is daubed with thick coats of colours, 
laid on without any. attempt to resemble nature. Occasionally 
also, but, more particularly at Constantinople, they wear patches; 
a custom, if not derived from ancient authorities, brought, I sup¬ 
pose, from Christendom. 

Of all the paradoxes of Air. De Pauvv, that which respects the 
ancient Greek females seems to me the best founded. If the pre¬ 
sent women, particularly uf Athens, are at all to be considered the 
representatives of those ol former times, their appearance will not 
make any one entertain an exalted notion of the beauty of the 
Greek ladies of antiquity. I am inclined with that author, also to 
attribute the astonishing influence of the*Greek courtezans, and 

what he calls depravation of instinct,.partly to the same cause. Ilacl 
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the women generally been beautiful, the whole of Greece, young 
and old, soldiers, orators, and philosophers, would not have been 
prostrate at the feet of Aspasia or La'is, Phryne or Pythonice, 
nor have fallen so entirely, perhaps, into the other more prevailing 
enormity. Such of the women as X have seen from the islands of 
the Archipelago, with the exception of the Sciotes, are more plain 
than those on the main-land. 

An author* of Observations on the Levant, thinks that the 
Venetians ami Turks have adulterated the Grecian blood: but if 
that were the case, the degeneracy would be seen in the males, 
as well as in the females; which is far from being the case. After 
all, the point is a matter of taste, and you perhaps might find 
those sufficiently handsome, whom 1 have been unable to admire. 
I beg to mention, that in this part of my detail I have in my 
contemplation the Greeks of the main-land, and particularly the 
Athenians, in whose town we resided longer than in any other 
part of Turkey. 

The dress of the Greeks is not at the first sight to be much dis¬ 
tinguished from that of the Turks, nor is there any difference in the 
habit of those in power, except that, instead of the turban, the 
head is covered with an immense calpac. A cotton shirt, made 
like a woman’s chemise, cotton drawers, a vest and jacket of silk 
or stuff, a pair of large loose brogues, or trowsers, drawn up a 
little above the ancle, and a short sock, make the inner part of 
the dress: the part of the garment next added is a long broad 
shawl, often highly worked, and very expensive, wrapped in wide 
folds round the loins. In one corner of this girdle the poorer 

* II paroit que les V£n&icns ct les Turcs out denature ce beau sang par toute 
ia Crece.—Reidesel, Voyage au Levant, chap. iii. p. 250. 
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people, especially in travelling, both Turks and Greeks, conceal 
their money, and then wind the shawl round them. A common 
fellow in Turkey, might as properly as the soldier in Horace, talk 
of the loss of bis zone as of that of his money; but the better sort 
.of people have adopted the use of purses, which, together with their 
handkerchiefs, watches, and snuff-boxes, they carry in the bosom, 
between the folds of their vests. It is a sign of importance much 
allectcd by them, to have this part of their garments distended to 
a great size, so as to appear full, not only of trinkets, but papers. 
The gown with loose sleeves covers the other part of the dress, 
and this, when in the presence of a Pasha, or other great man, 
they wrap modestly about them, concealing their hands, joined 
below the waist, in the sleeves, and resting their chins on their 
bosoms. The rich have many changes of gowns, some of stuff and 
satin for the summer, and others of cloth for the winter, both 
trimmed and partially lined with ermine or furs, of which the dark 
are the most precious. The Codja-bashee of Vostizza, who alloc ted 
magnificence, changed his pelisse when he went out to ride. The 
privileged Greeks may put on robes of any dye except green, the 
favourite colour of Mahomet, and that now worn by his supposed 
descendants, the Lmirs. They have liberty, as before related, to 
wear slippers or quarter-hoots of yellow morocco. 

The common people have their brogues descending hut a little 
below their knees, with bare legs, and a slipper pointed and turned 
up at the toe. If they have a gown, they seldom use it: the 
sailors have nothing but a short jacket. On their heads they wear 
in the summer the little red skull-cap of the Albanians, to which, 
in the winter, some of them add a coarse white, or dark-striped 
shawl, tied round like a small turban. 

Of the dress of the females there is an annexed specimen. Tt 
varies not materially from the Turkish, of which there is so exact in 
account in my Lady M. W. Montague's Letters. The annexed 
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drawing represents a Constantinopolitan lady, and will appear to 
approach very nearly to the Frank dress, which is very much the 
casO, not only at the capita], but in every town where any 
strangers have fixed their residence. The vest fits quite close to 
the bosom, but becomes larger and wider a little below the waist. 
The gown, which is sometimes made of fine flowered silk, flows off 
loosely behind, and the sleeves of it, which widen and are slit towards 
the waist, are made much longer than the arm, and are turned 
back. There is sometimes a ribbon, or other girdle, under the 
bosom, 4wt the zone, a rich shawl, embroidered with gold and 
flowers, is nevertheless worn, loosely resting on the hips, and 
either tied in a spreading knot, or fastened before with a large 
plate, ornamented with false or real jewels. 

The female zones do not, like those of the men, wrap many times 
round the body, but only once, and are put for ornament, not use, 
as they do not bind or support any part of the dress. On account 
of this particularity it may be observed, that when Diana is called 
bis cincta , she is meant to be represented not (as some have rendered 
the words) with two zones, but with a twice-wrapped girdle, which 
was a Aery unusual precaution*'. The double cincture is found in 
figures of Amazons, and in other ancient statues where the lower 
one is omitted, the fold and compression of the garments still re¬ 
main: but the band of the breast (Sophocles calls it fiM<rrmv aragowV) 
is not to be confounded with the low zone, which, from the days 
of Homer, was always the characteristic of the Grecian female j-. 

* Nec bis cincta Diana placet, ncc nuda Cythcre, 

Ilia voluptatis nil habet hxc minium. 

Auson. Epig. 39. See De Guys. lett. ix. 

r 

t Mr. Forsyth, in page 321 of his Remarks on Antiquities, &c. in Italy, 
has restored the epithet /3*$v£«w to its proper meaning, but he seems to me to 
have mistaken the point of the double cincture. 
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The modern cestus, exactly similar, if we may trust descriptions, 
statues, and medals, to the ancient, is not, in my mind, an agree¬ 
able ornament; it gives an appearance, with the band under the 
bosom, of a double waist. 

The whole dress of the richer females is swoln out and orna¬ 
mented with gold and silver trimmings to a very disagreeable 
excess. They wear bracelets of precious stones, and strings of 
gold coins, round their arms and necks. The head-dress of the 
• younger girls is tasty; their hair falls down their backs in pro¬ 
fusion, generally straight, but sometimes platted for the sake of 
adding false tresses, and is combed straight over their foreheads 
and the sides of the cheeks: a little red cap with a gold tassel, 
studded with zequins, is fixed on one side of the crown, and 
adorned, by the girls with flowers, by the matrons with heron’s 
feathers, or a bouquet of jewels. 

It is at Athens, and I believe elsewhere, a very prevailing 
fashion, for the young women to dye the hair of an auburn colour 
with the plant called Hena. The matrons, by another process, give 
a dark black tinge to their tresses. When abroad, the Greek ladies 
are muffled up in a wrapping-cloak, much like the Turkish, ex¬ 
cept that they have not a square merlin hanging behind, and, in¬ 
stead of a hood over the face, generally wear a long veil, which, 
however, they frequently throw aside when not in the presence of 
any Turks. 

In the inland towns, and even at Athens, the Greeks seldom 
admit a male stranger to a sight of the females of their families, 
who live in a separate part of the house, and in some cases are as 
closely confined as the Turkish women. Before marriage, they 
are rarely, sometimes never, seen by any male except of their own 

3 t 
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family, but afterwards enjoy the privilege of being introduced to 
people of their own nation, and to travellers. A young lady, the 
sister of Signor Nicolo, at Ioannina, to whom we had made a 
present of some Venetian silks, sent word to us, that she re¬ 
gretted, that not being married, she could not kiss our hands in 
person, but begged that it might be done by proxy by our drago¬ 
man, who brought the message. We had not a sight of her 
during our stay in the house. When in the interior apartments, 
a young woman divests herself of her outer robes, and, in the 
summer season, may sometimes be surprised reclined on a rich 
carpet or sofa, with her feet bare, and her whole form rather 
shaded than concealed by trowsers of gauze, and a thin muslin 
cymarr. 

A few friends, and perhaps a Frank stranger, are sometimes in¬ 
vited to the first public ceremony in which a young girl is concerned, 
that is, her betrothing to her future husband, who generally has 
never seen her; and we ourselves were once asked to a supper where 
there was music and dancing on an occasion of this kind. The 
girl, (called i was sitting in the middle of the sofa, covered 

with paint and patches, having a sort of crown on her head, and 
stuck round with jew'els and gold chains on every part of her dress. 
We were regularly led up and presented to her, as were the other 
guests, and she kissed our hands. Her own female relations, and 
those of her future husband, were silting on the other parts of 
the sofa. The mother of the young man, who was not present 
himself, put a ring on the finger of the maiden, and, as her son's 
proxy, kissed her cheek, a ceremony by which the betrothing lakes 
place. The marriage, we were told, would not be performed 
perhaps for more than a year, as the youth was engaged in trade 
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at some distance, until he could amass a competent fortune to 
maintain his wife. 

The nuptial ceremony, notwithstanding the undoubted anti¬ 
quity of some of its usages, is, like most of the rites of the Greek 
church, exceedingly mean, and, to a person unaccustomed to the 
sight, ridiculous. The bride and bridegroom stand near the altar, 
holding a lighted candle in their hands. The priest, who stands 
facing them, reads and sings a service, and then taking two rings, 
and tw o garlands of flowers sprinkled with gold leaf, puts them on 
the lingers and the heads of the couple, then repeats and ehaunts, 
and changes both the one and the other. This interchange is 
repeated several times, with great rapidity, and accompanied 
by gabbling and singing, until at last the rings are left on the 
fingers which they are intended to fit, and the garlands are finally 
jaid aside, without being suffered to adorn the head either of the 
man or the woman. Some bread, which has been blessed and marked 
with the sign of the cross, is broken and eaten by the bride and 
bridegroom, and a cup of wine is presented first to one and then 
to the other, after which the girl hands round some of the same 
cake, together with rossoglio, or rakee, to the persons present, 
and if she is not of high condition, receives a piece of money 
from each of the visitors, for which she kisses their hands. This is 
the last part of the wedding, and the carrying away of the bride 

to her husband's house happens the same, or the next day, when 

there is a procession, much like that which we witnessed at Joan- 
nina. The evening is concluded with music, dancing, and a least, 
in which fruits, and especially nuts (an ancient nuptial delicacy), 
form the chief part of the repast. 

At Athens we saw a bride accompanied home by at least fifty 

St 3 
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young girls, in pairs, dressed in white, and their heads crowned with 
flowers, preceded by musicians, with guitars, rebecks, and fiddles: 
she was going to the house of some female friend, where she was 
to remain until the procession of her husband arrived to attend 
her to his own home. 

The preceding usages we witnessed ourselves; there are others 
attached to the same important ceremony, of which we could only 
hear or read, such as the bathing of the bride in triumph on the night 
before the wedding, and the walking at the threshold of the hus¬ 
band’s chamber, over the covered sieve, which, if it does not crackle 
beneath the foot, of the bride, renders her chastity suspected. 
This second custom is mentioned by several writers, and may 
really obtain, but I did not hear of it, nor of the forbearance of 
the bridegroom on the night of his nuptials, alluded to by Mons. 
de Guys, in his sixteenth letter. 

There are very few instances of second marriages amongst the 
Greeks, nor of any man, except a priest, remaining single for 
life. 

The women can seldom read or write, but are all of them able 
to embroider very tastefully, and can generally play on the Greek 
lute, or rebeck. Their dancing they learn without a master, 
from their companions. The dance, called Xo'poy, and for distinc¬ 
tion, Roma'ica, consists generally in slow movements, the young 
women holding by each other’s handkerchiefs, and the leader set¬ 
ting the step and time, in the same manner as in the Albanian 
dance. Phc dancers themselves do not sing; but the music is a 
guitar, or lute, and sometimes a fiddle, accompanied by the voice 
of the players. When, however, men are of the party, there is a 
ipule and female alternately linked, and the performance is more 
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animated, the party holding their handkerchiefs high over their 
heads, and the leader dancing through them, in a manner which, 
although at the time it reminded me only of our game of thread- 
the-needle, has been likened by some observers to the old Cretan 
labyrinth dance, called Ceranos, or the Crane. When the amuse¬ 
ment is to be continued throughout a night, which is often the case, 
the figures are various; and 1 have seen a young girl, at the con¬ 
clusion of the dance described, jump into the middle of the room, 
with a tambourine in her hand, and immediately commence a pas 
seul, some favourite young man whom she had warned of her in¬ 
tention, striking the strings of the guitar at the same time, and 
regulating the dance and music of his mistress. We once prevailed 
on a sprightly girl of fifteen to try the Albanian figure, and her 
complete success on the first attempt showed the quickness and 
versatility of her talents for this accomplishment. 

Notwithstanding the want of education amongst the females, 
most of them are acquainted with a great number of songs, or 
recitatives, accompanied with tales, which are combined some¬ 
thing in the manner of Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, and appear 
to have no end, being taken up by different individuals of the 
party for hours together. The author of the comparison between 
the ancient and modern Greeks, tells his friend, that when hearing 
these alternate story-tellers, he would fancy himself in company 
with the Minyeiades, beguiling with varied discourse the useful 
labour of their hands*. A person who had never heard of the 
daughters of the King of Orchomenos, would think himself enterr 
tained with a string of ballads, all repeated in the same tone, and 


* Utile opus manuum vario sermone, &c.—Ovid. Mctam. lib. iy. 
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interrupted only by a recitation of their long and melancholy titles. 
That such a thing may never be wanted more, I shall insert a few 
specimens of songs and tales when I come to speak of the modern 
Greek language. 

Whenever the Greek women have the advantages of acquiring 
any unusual attainments, they evince great quickness of under¬ 
standing. At Smyrna and Constantinople, where there are great 
numbers of them in the families of the Dragomans, and others 
connected with the Consuls, Ambassadors, and foreign missions, 
they speedily acquire the modern languages, and sometimes a 
partial knowledge of the literature and accomplishments which 
distinguish the females of civilized Europe. 

With respect to their moral character, it is what may be called 
amiable, and would appear very strikingly so to those of our sex 
who admire a woman for her weaknesses, and love her the more 
in proportion as she seems to call upon them for support and pro¬ 
tection. They are assiduous housewives, and tender mothers, 
suckling their infants themselves; and, notwithstanding the boast¬ 
ings of travellers, l must, believe them generally chaste. That 
loose females may be found amongst them is not, of course, 
to be denied; but, if not their own inclination, the institutions 
of their country, similar to those which have always prevailed 
in Greece, have a strong tendency to preserve their virtue. 
They have no other scope for the exercise of the good qualities 
of either head or heart, than the circle of their family, and, what¬ 
ever secret power they may possess, are never heard of as in¬ 
fluencing ariy public transaction. A man may travel through 
Greece, and, unless at his particular desire, not see a single 
Greek lady. 
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Like their sex in all other parts of the world, they carry their 
devotion to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and more readily, if 
possible, than the men, believe all the absurd dogmas and fables 
of their church. Ominous dreams and celestial revelations, as 
might be expected, more frequently visit the women than their 
husbands, though they are by no means uncommon even with 
both sexes. Some of their superstitious observances savour ex¬ 
ceedingly of paganism, as might be proved, were it not tedious 
to set in array those passages of ancient authors which record and 
allude to similar customs. 

The ceremonies at child-birth, where the attendant is always 
a woman, are very mystical. The lamp burns before the picture 
of the Virgin during the labour; and the cradle is adorned with 
embroidered handkerchiefs, jewels, and coins, as presents to the 
four fairies who preside over the infant. When the child is born, 
he is immediately laid in the cradle, and loaded with amulets; and 
a small bit of soft mud, well steeped in a jar of water properly 
prepared by previous charms, is stuck upon its forehead, to ob¬ 
viate the effects of the Evil Eye; a noxious fascination, proceed¬ 
ing from the aspect of a personified, although invisible demon, 
and consequent upon the admiration of an incautious spectator. 
The Evil Eye is feared at all times, and supposed to affect people 
of all ages, who by their prosperity may he the objects of envy. 
Not only a Greek, but a Turkish woman, on seeing a stranger 
look eagerly at her child, will spit in its face, and sometimes, if 
at herself, in her own bosom ; hut the use of garlic, or even of 
the word which signifies that herb (rxepiov), is considered a sove¬ 
reign preventive. New built houses, and the ornamented sterns 
of the Greek vessels, have long bunches of it depending from them* 
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to intercept the fatal envy of any ill-disposed beholder: the ships 
of the Turks have the same appendages. In fact, there is a great 
conformity of practice in many particulars, observable between the 
two nations. 

The ancient Greeks introduced their arts amongst their Latin 
conquerors; the modern have given their masters, the Turks, a 
taste for their follies. There is, as was always the case, a strong 
attachment in this people to their own usages, and an unabating 
alacrity and vigour in the exclusive preservation of them, which 
gives an appearance of sincerity to their professions, and con¬ 
sequently of credibility to their faith, and which, although it 
prevents them from learning any thing from the commerce 
of more enlightened nations, renders them very capable of 
being instructors of a people as ignorant as themselves. Thus 
the Turks, who despise the power, have imperceptibly im¬ 
bibed the habits of their subjects; and if they have caught 
from them nothing but some of their customs and superstitious 
rites, it is, I suppose, because there was nothing else for them 
to learn. 

Those who complain that the Turks did not become the pupils 
of their captives, and derive from them the same advantages as 
were obtained for the Romans by the fortunate possession of 
Greece, must surely have, by some strange infatuation, persuaded 
themselves that the Greeks of the age of the last Constantine 
were the same as those of the days of Aratus. But, for my own 
part, I see much greater parity between the Romans who served 
with Mummius, and the Ottomans led by Mahomet, than be¬ 
tween the Greeks who witnessed the burning of Corinth, and 
those who survived the last conquest of Constantinople. Let me 
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add, with Mr. Thornton*, that whatever was worthy imitation, 
was imitated by the Turks. They saw and admired the structure 
of Santa Sophia, and built the future moscks, with which they 
adorned the Imperial city, on the same magnificent model-f*. 

The manners of the Greeks would be very engaging, were it 
not that they have an air of obsequiousness and insincerity, par¬ 
ticularly striking to the eye of an Englishman, but perhaps not so 
offensive to the natives of those other countries, in which civilities 
are carried to a greater excess than amongst ourselves. They are 
assiduously attentive, and perform the rites of hospitality with 
good humour and politeness : at the same time, it must be con¬ 
fessed, that no person can be sure, that a speech of one of this 
people, however inviting in its beginning and progress, will not 
conclude with the horrors of a petition. To have an adequate 
notion of the meanness and impudence to which man may be im¬ 
pelled by the love of money, one should travel in the Levant. 

There is nothing which is not venal with the Turks, and them 
is nothing possessed by the G reeks which they will not sell. That 
the master should be eager to increase his wealth, in a country 
where wealth alone is power, is not to be wondered at; but that 
the slave, who cannot buy either authority, freedom, or protec¬ 
tion, should feel the same passion, must seem extraordinary, and 
only to be accounted for by the circumstance of the Greeks being 

* Present State of Turkey, p. S. 

+ It seems strange that Mr. Eton, in his Survey of the Ottoman Empire, 
should copy the account of Mahomet the Second turning Santa Sophia into a 
stable and banquetting-room, and cutting the throats of several hundred pri¬ 
soners in the very church, from such a writer as Knolles, when he had before 
him the authorities collected by such a writer as Gibbon. 

3 i; 
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all traders, and consequently governed by the sordid avaricious 
habits and principles generally to be found in that class of men. 

The first, and oftentimes the only commendation bestowed by 
a Greek upon a neighbour, or other person, is, that he is rich, and 
has many, many, aspers (v\oumos «»»>**, iro\\x, xvirpx); and, 

without any exaggeration, poverty and folly are really convertible 
terms. Talking one day about a young man, whom we had 
known at Ioannina, a person present exclaimed, that he was a 
dull fellow! “ On the contrary," said 1, “ he seemed to me to 
be excessively agreeable and well-informed.”—“ I know him better 
than you, Signorwas the reply, “ for all his talk, he has not 
a farthing in his pocket.” 

The Greeks are, as was said, all traders in some degree. In 
the district of Athens, indeed, as well as in that of Livadia, 
and many parts of the Morea, the cultivation of the earth is left 
to the Albanian colonists, and every Greek has either a shop, or 
is employed in wholesale dealings. Even those who are com¬ 
monly called the Princes of the Fanal, at Constantinople, that 
is, those from whose families the Waiwodes of Wallachia and 
Moldavia have been chosen, are engaged in merchandize. This 
circumstance, together with the Turkish oppression, and the want 
of hereditary dignities, occasions a kind of equality amongst 
them, and does away with all those distinctions which arc 
so rigorously observed in England—1 say in England, because 
I believe there is no country in the world, where all the grada¬ 
tions of rank are so uniformly observed and kept separate hs 
amongst ourselves. It is true, there are various ways by which a 
man may rise, but until he has risen, he must be content to 
consort with people only of his own condition. 
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I was one day a. little astonished at the house of Signor Nicolo 
at Ioannina, to see a tailor who had just been measuring one of 
us, eome and seat himself in the room where we were all sitting, 
and, by the invitation of our host, take a dish of coffee, to which 
he was helped by the Signor’s brother with the usual ceremonies*. 
There is nothing that implies familiarity, and, at least temporary 
equality, so much as eating together; but according to the cus¬ 
toms of both Greeks and Turks, in many points exactly similar, 
and which may be called Oriental, the very lowest person is often 
indulged in this liberty by his superiors. A great man travel¬ 
ling does not have a table spread for himself alone, but some of 
his attendants always partake with him round the same tray. I 
recollect that one of the young Pashas at Ioannina, insisted upon 
our servant George sitting down at the foot of the sofa opposite 
to him, and taking coflce and sweetmeats at the same time with 
himself and his guest. It must, however, be recollected, that as 
almost all in Turkey receive the same sort of education, and con¬ 
sequently imbibe somewhat the same manners, there is in that 
country none of that awkwardness and confusion in society, which 
arise amongst us when a person of inferior quality is admitted by 
sufferance into better company than he has been accustomed to 
keep. Neither our dragoman nor the tailor would have been dis¬ 
tinguished by a stranger from the company about them by any 
want of ease, or other deficiency in their manners. 

There is an air of great kindness, and even of ceremonious at¬ 
tention, in their treatment of servants and dependants; and when a 

* The following was the republican formulary on the cards of the late Presi¬ 
dent of the United States: 

“ T. Jefferson requests the pleasure of —r—’s company to dinner,” &c. fee 
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rich, or, in other words, a great man, meets an inferior in the street, 
he not only returns his salute, but goes through the whole round of 
those complimentary inquiries which are always usual upon a casual 
rencounter, and prefatory to any other conversation. Two Greeks 
will ask one another how they are, with the same inquiries after 
their wives, daughters, sons, family, and affairs, twenty times 
over, before they begin to converse, and often when they intend 
to separate instantly. They stand with their right hands on their 
hearts, bowing gently for five minutes together at this ceremony, 
which is nothing more than our How-d'ye-do; and a lucky sneeze 
from either party will interrupt and prolong the compliments; 
for, on that occasion, the other bows and begs God’s blessing 
on you, which is returned four-fold. In a large company a sneeze 
stops the conversation, and calls forth the benedictions of all pre¬ 
sent, many crossing themselves at the same time*. 

Though the Greeks are avaricious, they are not miserly, but 
on the contrary, are not only fond of show, which is in some cha¬ 
racters found to be compatible with extreme parsimony, but are 
profuse and generous. Their fear of the Turks makes them gene¬ 
rally cautious to confine their magnificence within the walls of 
their own houses; yet a desire of displaying their wealth and taste, 
has overcome the prudence of many of their nation. A Greek, 

named Stavraki, in the middle of The lust century, who possessed 

: ) , . 

* Tour on <Je \iyoinot vrtlpvvrxi ri?, otHOUirvvTtf It cl <rT/>«Tiwr»i Tixnnt jata 
ipfxti 7rperxuyriirciit t?k Annb. lib. iii, Th.i<s sneering, X<;nopiion depleted 

to be the sign of Jupiter the Suviour, and it considerably assisted him in per¬ 
suading the Ten Thousand to follow his counsels. It is the first and strongest 
instance I at present recollect, of (he custom of making an obeisance after a 
sneeze, now prftty much diffused in many parti of the world.- : 
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the favour, and in some measure the confidence, of the Sultan 
himself, against all advice of friends, built a most magnificent 
house on the banks of the Bosporus, whose exterior splendour 
was such as to attract the attention of the Turks. Stavraki was 
arrested and destroyed, but the end of this unfortunate man did 
not deter another G reek from immediately occupying the same fatal 
mansion. 

At Constantinople, and in the vicinity, it is the exclusive pri¬ 
vilege of the Mahometans to paint their houses of a lively colour ; 
those of the Jews are black, those of the Armenians and Greeks 
of a brown, or dark red. A Greek physician, who had suc¬ 
cessfully attended a late Sultan, and was asked to name a rea¬ 
sonable gratuity or favour, only requested the liberty for himself 
and his son to paint his house in what manner he chose, and like 
that of a Turk. The mansion was pointed out to me, and 
shone conspicuously, of a bright red, amongst the surrounding 
dusky habitations. It is in one of the villages on the European 
side of the Bosporus. The chief Dragoman to the Porte has a 
large house, which he has, painted of three colours, so as to make 
it look like three houses, that no passing Turk may be struck 
with tbe presumptuous dimensions of his mansion. 

Those of the Greeks who have the privilege of riding on horse¬ 
back in the streets of Constantinople, and their number is very 
few, are exceedingly proud of that pre-eminence, and take every 
opportunity of showing their superiority. 

The great men affect an unconcerned liberality. The Drago¬ 
man to the Porte, who is called Prince, came on board the fri¬ 
gate which carried away the late English Ambassador trom Con¬ 
stantinople, and after a few minutes conversation with his Excel- 
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jency, retired. As he was stepping down the ladder, he put his 
hand in his bosom, and, without ceremony, or looking at his 
present, returned it shut into the hands of one of the boys at the 
accommodation ropes; who, examining the gift on deck, found it 
to be eight or ten pieces of gold, of the small Byzantine zequins, 
worth about three shillings each. I was standing near him myself, 
and could scarcely resist the impression which he had meant no 
doubt to make, namely, that he was accustomed frequently to part 
with his money on the same occasions, and with the like ostenta¬ 
tious unconcern. 

But a short time before, we had seen the same Prince interpret¬ 
ing between his Excellency and the Caimacam, or Vice-Vizier of 
Constantinople, with a humility altogether affecting. lie was 
clothed in a coarse gown, miscalled a robe of honour, and so much 
the more shabby when contrasted with the splendid garments of 
the Turks, and the fine pelisses distributed to the Ambassador and 
some of his suite; and he performed his office in a tone so low, 
that he was with difficulty heard, even by those next to him, in¬ 
troducing some affected hesitations, to show his awe and terror of 
his masters. It should be told, however, that this singular 
piece of adulation is practised by the Turks themselves when in 
presence of the Sultan, and that a ready and clear elocution 
would be thought presumptuous before the Lord of the Empire. 
The Caimacam, in the audience-chamber, when replying to the 
Ambassador on behalf of his Imperial master, who sat motionless 

on his throne beside him, not only spoke in the lowest tone, but 
boggled, and stopped so long and frequently in his speech, hold¬ 
ing up his head with the air of a boy out in his lesson, that the 
Sultan prompted him audibly twice or thrice. This was not pro- 
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ducod by any real forgetfulness, but was only affected as a mark of 
humble confusion. 

On the same day, in the Divan, the Greek Prince was obliged 
to stand, from four in the morning until ten, during the attendance 
of the Ambassador upon the Caimacam; and when his Excellency 
and his numerous suite were seated round various tables at dinner, 
overcome by fatigue, but not permitted to be seen resting himself 
on a sofa in such a place, he slipped into a corner of the chamber, 
and sinking on the floor, fell asleep; whilst three Greeks, his atten¬ 
dants, stood before the spot, that he might not be discovered by the 
Turks. I saw him by accident, and pointed him out to another 
person present. He was seated on the ground, supported by the 
corner of the wainscot, his black beard resting on his bosom, his 
face pale, and his eyes closed in a deep sleep, but every other fea¬ 
ture unchanged, and impressed with the traits of terror and per¬ 
petual constraint. A mournful picture of the wretchedness of dig¬ 
nified slavery! 

This Prince is one of the most exalted Greeks in the Turkish 
empire, qnd. there is no higher dignity than that which he enjoys, 
except the governments of Wallaehia or Moldavia. Indeed he 
was once, in 1802, promoted to the latter principality, when the 
Russians interfered in the nomination of the Waiwodes of the 
two provinces, and may perhaps again be raised to the same rank. 

Notwithstanding the perpetual humiliation attendant upon the 
office of Dragoman to the Porte, and the very uncertain tenure 
by which the mimic sceptres of the two provinces are held, there 
is no effort omitted by the Greeks of the Fanal to arrive at these 
posts, and they are as active in their intrigues to circumvent each 
other, and to obtain the acquiescence of the Porte, as if the oh- 
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jects their .ambition were honourable and permanent, instead of 
disgraceful and insecure. The Turks, who gain by the rivalry, 
encourage the contention, and dispose of the offices without re¬ 
serve, to the highest bidder. The money expended in the attain¬ 
ment of the dignities, is soon supplied by the bribes and extortions 
of the elected candidate. 

The Dragoman of the Porte has the opportunity of recom¬ 
mending to pos\s of profit and honour, and for his good word, as 
well as for every interference in court intrigues, receives an adequate 
remuneration. The Waiwodes of Wallachia and Moldavia levy 
vast sums by arbitrary taxation, which, as they have the power of 
life and death, and enjoy for a time sovereign authority, cannot 
be resisted by their distressed subjects. 

In no situation does a Greek appear in so unamiable a light as 
on the throne of Bucharest or Yassy. The events of the Rus¬ 
sian war may work a considerable change in the constitution of 
the two provinces, and the entire subjection of one or both of 
them by the arms of the Muscovites, will cut off from the subject 
Greeks the grand objects of their ambition. The plots and in¬ 
trigues of the Fanal will then be confined to obtaining the office 
of Dragoman. The elevation to either of the three places, how¬ 
ever short a time the person may be in possession of his dignity, 
confers the title of Prince; and this has created the Greek nobi¬ 
lity, if such it may be called. The antiquity, however, of these 
noble families is not very great; the first Dragoman of the Porte 
of Greek extraction, was Panayot, physician to Kioprili, who by 
his artifices persuaded Morosini to surrender Candia. Before 
that period, the post had been supplied by foreigners and 
renegadoes. 
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Nicholas' Maiirocordato, the first Greek Waiwode of Walla- 
C&ia, chosen by the Porte, was elected about the beginning of the 
last century, after having been plenipotentiary for the Sultan at 
Cfarlovitz. ‘It is true, that'some families boast a more noble de¬ 
scent from the sovereigns of Constantinople, for the name of Cata- 
cuzenus has been once assumed by two Wallachian Greeks; but, 
as'it appears} without'their having had any just pretensions to that 
distinction. 


The Princes of the Fanal are, when abroad, to be distinguished 
from the rest of their nation only by their beards and yellow slip¬ 
pers*, and the privilege of riding on horseback; but when at 
home, they still continue to e'njoy the semblance of authority, 
by giving titles of office to their servants, and by being sur¬ 
rounded by a crowd of flatterers and dependants. Their wives 
and daughters are fostered in every luxury, and all the soft pomp 
of the Asiatics; a privilege which, unless they have been unfairly 
charged with calling their servants “chienncs” and “ betes-p,” im¬ 
proves neither their tempers nor their manners. The little I enjoyed 
of their society left no very agreeable impression on my mind. 

A love of pomp is a distinguishing characteristic of the Greeks, 
and as the policy of the Turks has allowed them alone, of all the 
rayahs, or subjects not Mahometans, to fill offices of power and 
trust, they fail not to display this unenviable distinction. 

The Codja-bashees, to whom the municipal controul of some 
districts, particularly in the Morea, is entrusted, support an 


* One of the first acts of tlie late Sultan Selim’s reign, was to cut off the head 
of a common Greek whom he met when incognito, wearing yellow slippers. He 
staid to see the execution performed. Yet so vain are the Greeks, that they will 
run this fatal risk in order to be taken for their belters, 

+ Pouqueville, Voyage «n Morce, p. 8T>3. 
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enormous household, whose members are dignified with titles, not 
attached to the dependants of an English Duke. They have 
their kalo-iatros, or physician, their grammaticos, or secretary, 
with an assistant clerk, their tartars, or couriers, and five or six 
priests, as family chaplains, besides numerous servants in every 
department, amounting to forty or fifty persons in family. The 
title by which they are usually addressed in writing, is, “ Most 
Honourable and most Noble Sir*/’ 

These Codja-bashees have been accused as being masters more 
severe than the Turks; a degenerate race, insolent, proud, mean, 
with all the vices of slaves, and repaying themselves for the in¬ 
jurious treatment of their masters', by becoming monopolists, in¬ 
formers, and public robbers -f - . Such sweeping censures are always 
to be suspected as having been prompted by personal pique, and 
founded upon individual example rather than national character; 
yet I fear that many originals of this unfavourable picture might 
be found amongst the archons and elders of the Greeks. 

Hadji Ali, the tyrannical VVaiwode of Athens before-men¬ 
tioned, could find only one person to assist him in his extortions, 
and this man became his counsellor and friend, and discovered to 
him the real property of some of his countrymen who had hither¬ 
to contrived to conceal their wealth. He was the Archon of 
Athens, before mentioned, a ruling elder of the church, and who 
formerly called himself English Vice-consul. But the Archon 
Londo, of Vostizza, is a character altogether as amiable as that of 
the Athenian is disgusting, and it remains to be discovered, which 
of the two is the exception, and which the general rule. 

* 'Ei/rifxoraroi xai 'EvyivitrrurQS Kuptof Ku/iioj. 
t Pouqucville, Voyage cn Morec, p. 106 
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Religion of the Greeks—Ceremonies and Customs of their Super - 
stition—Festivals — Funerals — A Mahometan Funeral—Greek 
Cemeteries — Priests—Monks of the Order of St. Basil — 
Their Monasteries—The Seculars — Instances of the Super¬ 
set io?i of the Greeks—Notion entertained of the English by 
Greeks and Turks—The Patriarchate of Constantinople — 
The Arts — Medicine — Physicians — Exorcisms — The Plague 
—Use of the Ilot Bath. 


IN my former Letter I have endeavoured to let you 
into some particulars of the Greek character, and shall devote the 
following sheets to the same consideration. 

The traveller, especially he that has left behind him the en¬ 
lightened freedom of the English capital, and the decent ceremo¬ 
nies of the Protestant Church, when he beholds the religious 
system of the Greeks, must be prompted to suppose himself car¬ 
ried back into the darkest ages of ignorance and superstition. 
There is something sacred in.every observance attached to any 
Christian worship, which ought to preserve it from contempt and 
ridicule, yet the rights of this church have in them such an air of 
absurdity, and are performed with what we should consider such 
a want of solemnity, that it is not easy to refrain from smiling 

3x2 
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during the celebration of the mass. The cliiet part of the service 
seems to consist of frequent crossing, performed with the thumb 
laid on the two fore-fingers, and ten thousand repetitions of 
“ Lord have mercy upon me,” sung through the nose, and, ap¬ 
parently kept up as long as the breath of the chanter will last. 
It is some time before you can make out the words they are re¬ 
peating, which, though, you may have supposed them a continued 
psalm, or lesson, are only “ Lord have mercy upon me; Lord 
have mercy upon me; Lord Jesus Christ have mercy upon me, a 

sinner”— K vpit i\twov, Kvpu itonroy, Kupu Inirov Xpxrrl iXirxro? (*t to? dpxpToXo?. 

There is, at the same time, a degree of primitive simplicity in 
most of the churches, which recalls our recollections to the earliest 
ages of Christianity. They are very small generally, the floor of 
mud, the altar of stone, the sanctuary separated from the nave by- 
deal boards, and an enclosure of pales at tlicotherend, for the women. 
It is but seldom that there are any seats, but in one corner of the 
building there is an assortment of crutches, on one of which each 
of the more aged worshippers supports himself, leaning on his arms 
and chin, in the posture of one of the figures in the cartoon of 
Paul preaching before Felix. 

In the great towns, as you have heard, and in some of the monas¬ 
teries, the churches are better fitted up, though in the most paltry 
style, covered with gilt daubings, and ornamented with pictures of 
Saints, whose only value arises from their supposed miraculous 


powers. 

It would be difficult to meet amongst the laity with a single 
person at all sceptical on the article of religion; they all seem 
most attached to the ceremonies, and strictly to observe the ordi¬ 
nances of their church, which are very strict and severe. There 
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are Only one hundred and thirty-nine days in the year free from 
all fasts. The Easter Lent lasts two months, the Christinas forty 
days, and there are two others, the I^ent of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and that of the Virgin ; besides which, Wednesdays and Fridays 
are fasts throughout the year. The caloyers have three other 
lents, which last in the whole forty-eight days more. 

The clergy enjoy a most unbounded influence with their flock, 
and it is painful to see the sacrifices which the meagre, half-starved 
peasants make to their priests. Besides many gifts, there are 
certain days when all the attendants, men and women, of the 
poorest class, bring loaves, and plates of sweetmeats, called a 
colyva> and wax tapers, and lay them, during the service, at the 
foot of the altar, whence they are conveyed into the sanctuary, 
and serve as the evening’s feast for the priests. The colyva is a 
quantity of boiled wheat, covered with currants, and garnished 
with pomegranate-seeds, sugar, comfits, sesamum, and sweet basil. 
The Greek girls carry presents of these colyvas, and other sweet¬ 
meats, on twelfth-day, which they call ™*vxt />»», to their friends; 
and in some other respects, the amusements and religion of this 
people seem as much connected as in ancient times. They dance 
in honour of some of their Saints, and on the feast of the Epi¬ 
phany, bands of fiddlers and other musicians patrole the streets 
from morning to night. 

This feast, by accident, whilst we were at Athens, fell on the 
same day as the second Bairam of the Turks, the 17 th of January, 
and the Mahometans were firing cannon, and discharging sky¬ 
rockets, from the Acropolis, with the sound of drums and pipes, 
at the same time that the Christians were manifesting their- glee 
to commemorate another event, in every street of the city below. 
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This oppressed people would find life too long and burthensome, 
were it not for their religious festivals, and accordingly they have 
retained much of the joyful part of the ceremony attached 
even to the funeral rites of their ancestors. On the death of any 
person of dignity, the body is dressed in a rich garment, and 
laid upon a litter, strewed with flowers, and covered with a rich 
canopy, and the corpse, with the face displayed, is left a short time 
in the vestibule of the house, surrounded by the family of the de¬ 
ceased. At the stated time, the procession sets forward. The 
servants of the household move two and two before the bier, 
which is borne on poles at a little height from the ground. The 
male relations and the priests immediately precede the body. On 
each side of the bier, are two or three old women, lamenting 
aloud, detailing the dignities and virtues of the deceased, and 
interrogating him, as to his reasons for quitting the world— 
** Why did you die? You had money, you had friends, you 
had a fair wife, and many children,—why did you die?” These 
mourners are hired, and the common pay of each is five loaves, 
four jars of wine, half a cheese, a quarter of mutton, and about 
fifteen-pence in money. Their howling is extremely ludicrous, 
and has not even the semblance of grief. Behind the body, is 
a long train of the female relations and friends, muffled up in 
mourning habits. If the dead be a young woman, several girls 
in white precede and follow the bier, and at intervals scatter real 
or artificial flowers on the body. 

At Constantinople, or rather at Pera, the distance to the bury- 
iug-ground is considerable, and gives time for large bodies of 
followers to collect, and accompany the procession to the tomb. 
Arrived at the place of interment, the bier is set down, a short 
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service read, and the body deposited with its dress, and rolled in 
a winding-sheet, in the grave, the mourners continuing to howl 
most piteously during this last ceremony. The garlands that 
adorned the bier are some of them thrown into the grave, and 
others carried home by the mourners and friends. 

Afterwards, and generally on the ninth day after the funeral, a 
feast is prepared by the nearest relation, accompanied with music 
and dancing, and every other species of merriment. But the 
priests gain the most by these festive demonstrations of grief. 
They are supplied always on the ninth day, and frequently also 
during the mourning, with large colyvas, which present is re¬ 
peated also for three or four anniversaries of the burial. 

You may have before seen it observed, that there is a remark¬ 
able conformity between some customs of the Irish and of the 
Greeks. The funerals of the two nations bear the strongest simi¬ 
larity to each other, though the lower classes alone of the former 
people preserve that part of the ceremony which, amongst the 
latter nation, is peculiarly attached to the wealthy and important, 
for according to a modern Greek saying, “ a rich man is wept by 
hired mourners, a poor man by his friends.” But a more singu¬ 
lar resemblance is that which is to be remarked between a Maho¬ 
metan and Irish opinion relative to the same ceremony. When a 
dead Mussulman is carried on his plank towards the cemetery, the 
devout Turk runs from his house as the procession passes his door, 
and, for a short distance, relieves one of the bearers of the body, 
and then gives up his place to another,-who hastens to perform the 
same charitable and holy office. It is a belief enjoined by Ma¬ 
homet himself, that to carry a body forty paces gives expiation 
of sin. 
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No one who has been in Ireland, but must have seen the pea¬ 
sants leave their cottages, or their work, to give a temporary 
assistance to those employed in bearing the dead to the grave, an 
exertion by which they approach so many steps nearer to Paiadise . 

The cemeteries of the Greeks are not in their churches, nor in 
the precincts of any city, but at a little distance from the town, 
in a space, not enclosed by a wall, near the high-road. The 
tomb-stones are some raised, some flat, and they are generally in 
a thin grove of cypress or yew trees. On certain days they are 
frequented by the relations of those who are lately dead, when, 
after a few tears, and the depositing of a garland and a small 
lock of hair on the grave, the parties assume their accustomed 
liveliness, and spend the remainder of the visit in dancing and 
singing. 

The Clergy are divided into two classes, the Caloyers, or Monks 
of the order of St. Basil, from whom all the prelates are chosen, 
and the Papades, or secular priests, who may marry, if they choose 
a virgin, and engage before ordination. Caloyeis never say mass; 
if they take the priesthood, they become what is calk d “ Holy 
Monks,” and only officiate on high festivals. Admission to the 
brotherhood is gained by applying to one of these Holy Monks, 
and paying sixty or seventy piasters, no probation or examination is 
requisite, and very young children are allowed to put on the cowl. 

* A person who reads Mons. Galand’s “ Paroles Remarquables des Orien- 
taux,” would be surprised perhaps to find, that the famous bull recorded of an 
Irishman, who, looking over a person writing a letter, and seeing that he put— 
“ I would be more particular, but a tall blackguard of an Irishman is behind 
my chair, and reads every word I say,” exclaimed, “ You lie, you rascal,” 
is an Oriental story. The same book mentions two or three other good things, 
which are also to be found in our jest-books, applied to very modern characters, 
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There are many inducements to belong to ibis religious frater¬ 
nity. The priests are all-powerful with their flock, and enjoy 
some respect even from the Turks. It is better to be a wealthy 
man at large than a Monk, but it is better to be a well-fed recluse 
than a hungry vagrant. 

The first solitaries, the voluntary tenants of the burning deserts 
of Nitria, selected the most barren spots for their retreats; but 
the monks and hermits of the Greek church, in the present age, 
have not objected to abridge themselves of some of their meritorious 
mortifications, and, besides other advantages, have seated them¬ 
selves in all the most beautiful spots to be found in Greece. The 
only establishment they possess in Italy, is situated as judiciously 
amongst the woods ancUgardens of Monte Dracone, near Frescati. 
The place is called Grotta Ferrata, and stands on the site of the 
Tusculan villa of Cicero. 

The marble porch, where wisdom wont to talk 
With Socrates or Tally, hears no more, 

Save the hoarse jargon of contentious monks .... 

In their own country, their monasteries are frequent objects in 
the valleys, the forests, and on the slopes and summits of almost 
every hill, and are contrived as well for comfort as security; their 
farms, tenanted by one of their order, or a lay-brother, are scat¬ 
tered over the whole country. 

Notwithstanding the fasts, when their prescribed diet is pulse, 
roots, and plain water, and their rising to pray an hour and a half 
after midnight, they seem almost the only sleek and well-fed peo¬ 
ple amongst the Greeks, and convince one how lavishly 

Dieu prodigue des biens 
A ceux qai font voeu d’etre siens. 

3 Y 
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The purest wine, the clearest honey, olives, dried fruit, wheaterir- 
bread, can always be procured in their habitations, and in theirs 
alone; nor is it easy to account for the plumpness of their appear¬ 
ance, without supposing them occasionally to transgress the rules 
of their order. There are to be met with some more abstemious 
anchorets, who live three or four together, and now and then an 
sweetie, who passes his time in a solitary cell. 

The Monks are supported partly by the lands attached to their 
monastery, and partly by the voluntary contributions of their be¬ 
lieving flock. On particular days, they carry about with them 
little pictures of their saints, and a jar of holy water, with a brush, 
and entering the Christian houses, give their votaries the one to 
kiss, and make a mark of the cross on |Jieir foreheads with the 
other, receiving a para or two from each person. 

The most sanctified of the Caloyers are those who have re¬ 
ceived their education in the monasteries of Athos, the Holy 
Mountain (A°'W)> which, by an institution of which there is 
no parallel in history, swarms with six thousand saints. The theo¬ 
logical studies of these recluses are not so severe as their bodily 
labour; for not only do they cultivate the ground, and attend to 
the vineyards and orchards, but even build fishing-vessels, and 
exercise many mechanical trades, some of them undertaking to 
spin and weave. The monasteries of Patmos are also in great 
repute, and mendicant brothers from them, as well as from 
Mount Athos, are to be met with throughout Greece, dispensing 
their sacred favours, and, amongst other absurdities, even admi¬ 
nistering by anticipation the extreme unction to the healthy inha¬ 
bitants of a whole house. 

The Papades are not held in such estimation as the CuIoycrs 3 
and though they are certainly more serviceable, have every appear- 
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ance of being more wretched than the recluses. A Deacon enters 
into priest’s orders by a kind of public election, for, being pro¬ 
duced to the congregation at church, the oflicialing Papas asks 
the audience if he is worthy, on which, if the acclamation of all 
declares him worthy, (and the cry is always ify <>?), he is con¬ 
sidered as duly qualified to commence his holy functions. 

There is a chapel for almost every priest, it being considered a 

kind of spiritual adultery for any man to officiate out of his own 

place of worship. It is this that has multiplied the number of 

churches in Greece. In Athens alone there are forty churches, 

besides a hundred and fifty chapels, and those in all Attica amount 

to four thousand; hut this includes everv consecrated cavern with 

«/ 

a door to it and a stocQaltar. 

Some writers have represented the monasteries as the abodes of 
every vice, and, as it: appeared to me, with great injustice. As 
to the accomplishments of those in holy orders, they must he 
considerably improved during the last century, if it lie true, as 
Tournefort says, “ that,” in his time, “ ’twas great merit in the 
clergy to read,” and “ that scarce twelve men in the empire 
understood ancient Greek.” Beloit had before said, that only 
two or three, of all the thousands on Mount Atlios, knew their 
letters*. The only persons of' liberal sentiments,, with respect to 
religion, with whom I met in Greece, was a Bishop, and two 
Hadjis, or Priests who had been to Jerusalem. The more one 
knows and sees, the less one believes and admires. This Bishop 
had initiated himself so deeply into the mysteries of his faith, 
that he began to despise them, and the Hadjis, who had seen the 

* See Ray’s Collection of curious Voyages and Travels, (ora. xv. cap. ii. 
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holy city, declared that it was not worth going to see, nor worth 
seeing, regretting the thousand piasters they had each spent upon 
their pilgrimage. 

The generality of the priesthood are certainly most ignorant, 
stupid, and inactive, and, to increase their gains, encourage the 
rest of the people in superstitions so absurd, that it is difficult to 
think that they believe them themselves. It is too true, that 
to them may be, in a great measure, attributed the debasement 
of the Greeks, or at least the continuation of that people in 
their present state of mental impotence. According to them, 
the world is still full of wonders, and the Devil possesses an active 
and apparent influence over the bodies and souls of men. Thus 
there are many E’vtpyoufxim, or. Possessed,0nd the exorcising of 
these unfortunate persons is a frequent and profitable employment 
for the priests. 

The Athenians are, of all the Greeks, the most credulous, or 
inclined to invent ridiculous stories on this subject. They all, as 
was said before of the women, believe in the power of magic, and 
work up their imaginations to such a pitch, as to fancy themselves 
actually the sufferers by the incantations of some malevolent 
enemy. If a girl has two suitors, it is by no means uncommon 
for the unsuccessful lover, when his rival’s marriage takes place, 
to have recourse to charms as a last resource. He ties the locks 
of his hair with a certain form of words *, and by every knot 
defers the bridegroom’s happiness for a night; the tremendous 
operation is made known, and the unhappy husband, through 
credulity and shame, becomes not unfrequently the accomplice iu 


* “ I tie A and B, and tbe Devil in the middle.'' 
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effecting his own misfortune. An Archon at Athens, whom we 
well knew, suffered this calamity for the first month of his mar¬ 
riage, and was only released from the bonds of the spell by the 
repeated prayers, images, and holy water of his chaplain. 

Several of the houses at Athens are believed to be haunted by 
a spirit which is called an Arabin: the moans of one of them 
were frequently heard from the bottom of a well belonging to the 
house under the Acropolis in which Mr. Lusieri was lodged, and 
it was not always easy to persuade the servants of the family to 
draw water from the enchanted spring. 

Whether the Turks have been infected by the Greeks with 
their superstitions, or brought their fables with them into Eu¬ 
rope, they have belief^ n these fairies also, and denominate them 
“ Gins.” We saw at Libokavo, a large house belonging to a 
Turk, entirely deserted, the court and garden overrun with weeds, 
and were told that no one would live there, as it was haunted 
by the Gins. The operations of these beings are muclj the same 
as those of our ghosts; they create strange noises, and disarrange 
all the household furniture, but are seldom seen. 

Panagia, or the all-holy Virgin, is the favourite of the Greeks; 
the Minerva of the modern Athenians. There is scarcely a cot¬ 
tage in which her picture, with a lamp burning before it, is not 
seen in a niche of the wall, or in a wooden case. 'The making and 
ornamenting of these images is a gainful trade; and sometimes 
you meet with one of them very neatly executed. A lavish Eng¬ 
lishman offered fifty zequins for a Saint, I think Demetrius, to a 
painter at Athens, and was refused. 

A peasant who lived at Athens told me a strange story. I was 
riding in the island of Salamis, and observed a strong young man 
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running by the side of my attendant’s horse, with a little box in 
his hand in which be had apparently collected charity. Enquiring 
the nature of his petition, he told me vyilh tears in his eyes, and 
with the most solemn asseverations of the truth of his story, that, 
for some offence of which he was not aware, the Virgin, with the 
infant in her arms, and otherwise «jo accoutred as not to be mis¬ 
taken by him, appeared before him every night, and jumping on his 
bed, nearly throttled him. lie had been to the priest, who could 
do nothing for him, but observing that the picture of his Pauagia 
appeared rather shabby and worn, suggested that the terrible 
visitation might not be renewed if the image wag. adorned with 
fresh gilding. “ 1 have no money myself,” continued the Athe¬ 
nian, “ but am going to Ampelaki and Colouri, to beg a few 
piasters, to pay the painter for his gold.” 1 gave him a trifle, 
and my attendant, a good-humoured fellow, and a saint-maker by 
trade at Athens, told the man that he would gild his picture for 
him at a cheaper rate than he had ever done tor any body before. 

In the reign of Theodosius the .Second, Gamaliel appeared to 
Lucian, a presbyter of Jerusalem, and told him that himself and 
St. Stephen wished to be released from the obscure grave in which 
they had been buried in a neighbouring field*. 

$ince that time, revelations of this sort have been frequent; 
and St. Nicholas delivered a similar message to a woman whilst 
we were at Athens. The holy apparition told the lady, that he 
was roaming about in a church, which had fallen, and was buried 
under ground, from which he desired to he delivered, and pointed 
out the spot where they Mere to dig, and effect his release. Ac- 


* Decline and Fall, yol. hi. 
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cordingly, the next day, the lady, who was at once regarded as a 
saint, for having been thought worthy of such a communication, 
accompanied by a large party, consisting of the most respectable 
Archons and Priests, walked in procession to the place described, 
and pitched upon a part of the road west of that going to the 
Piraeus, and leading to the gardens, about half a mile from the 
town. After digging a short time in two places, they came to 
some bits of painted tile, which may lie found almost any where 
near Athens, and especially in this quarter, the old site of the 
Ceramicus without tile city. Immediately there was a cry of the 
Church 1 the Church! (Eklesia! Eklesia!)—all the crowd began 
crossing themselves—candles were burnt before the holes—and an 
opulent Greek, possessed of the land immediately close to the 
road-side, made a present of it to the Saint, to be dug away, in 
order to give him a freer egress, and lay open the whole church. 

There was a commotion at Athens on account of this discovery, 
and the road would have been entirely cut up in the course of 
this religious search, had not the Turks prudently interfered, and 
prevented*all farther excavations. As it was, however, the spot 
was for many days watched by crowds of pious worshippers, and, 
whilst I was present, a sort of controversy took place as to the 
respective merits of the two apertures, one of which was at last de¬ 
serted, and all the tapers were burnt out before the other opening 
in the ground. An old woman most earnestly appealed to me to 
tell her which was the real church; when, as gravely as was in my 
power, I told her that they were under a sad mistake, and that 
the cavity which they had deserted was, in fact, the true church, 
of St. Nicholas. The intelligence was immediately spread amongst 
the crowd, that the Frank had decided in favour of the other 
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spot; and immediately the tapers were carried off to the deserted 
place, and all the crossing, bowing, and praying, were directed 
to the hole in the ground which had been before neglected. The 
Greeks had listened to my decision; for Franks are thought by 
them to possess a preternatural, but by no means an enviable, 
degree of knowledge, communicated to them by the Evil Prin¬ 
ciple, their master and guide. The children in the streets, when 
one of them is passing, call out, “ Franco di Dio! Franco di Dio!” 
by which, though I know not how the sentence is supplied, they 
mean “ Godless Frank! Godless Frank!” 

The abhorrence of the Franks, which the division of the 
churches, and the conduct of the Latins, created in the bosoms 
pf the Greeks, is still in some measure preserved by the spirit of 
bigotry; and the mass of the people do not fancy that there are 
in the world any true Christians except themselves and the 
Russians. As for the English, they contend they are not Chris¬ 
tians at all. If asked of what religion we are, they say, 44 We 
do not know; perhaps of none; some call you Lutherans: it is 
certain you are not Christians; you do not cross yourselves,” 
(ft* xtUpvnt to <TT*vpo). A respectable person addressed this argu¬ 
ment to myself. The Turks have pretty much the same opinion 
of us; and, seeing that we show none of the external signs of 
reverence for Panagia, or other pictures, conclude us to be alto¬ 
gether such infidels as themselves. 

A party of us were standing at the back part of a Roman Ca¬ 
tholic chapel at Pera, whilst the service was going on at the other 
end. Just as the host was elevated, a Turk looked in at the 
door, and seeing the congregation paying their reverence to the 
wafer, threw up his head with a look of infinite pity and con- 
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tempt, at the same time smiling, and giving a shrug at us, who 
were standing, as if he said, “ What must you and I think of 
these poor fools?” 

The English have no place for public worship at Pera, and 
may, therefore, be thought never to pray at all; service, how¬ 
ever, has been once or twice performed in the Ambassador’s 
palace. But the ministers of Catholic nations sometimes go in 
procession to mass. 

Notwithstanding the disdain entertained by the Turks for the 
Christian religion, they grant their protection to the Greek 
clergy, and find it their interest to ratify the ordination of the 
great dignitaries of the church. Mahomet the Great presented 
to the first Patriarch chosen in his reign, the same gifts as the 
Emperors of the Greeks had formerly given; and, to this day, 
that sovereign Priest is invested in a triumphant manner by a 
minister of the Porte, who assists him in taking possession of 
the patriarchal church in that quarter of Constantinople called 
Balat. His influence with the Porte is very great, and his appli¬ 
cations to the Sultan are generally effectual: he can punish with, 
death. 

The dignity is now exposed to sale, costing about sixty thou¬ 
sand crowns, and the Patriarch indemnifies himself by selling 
every lucrative place, the patriarchates of Jerusalem, Antioch, 
and Alexandria, and all the archbishoprics within his jurisdic¬ 
tion. The Greeks themselves were the beginners of this prac¬ 
tice, and the first Patriarch so elected ejected the incumbent by 
force; a custom of which there are now frequent examples*. 

Although the whole of the Patriarch’s usual revenue does not 
amount to more than three thousand pounds, yet he has oc<?a- 

3 z 
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sionally, by fines and extortions, the means of increasing his in¬ 
come. The richest Bishops have not more than three hundred 
pounds a year.—I find by the registry of a parish in Yorkshire,, 
that subscriptions were made in the beginning of Charles the 
first's reign, for the relief of the Greek church. 

The synod of Constantinople, composed of the three Patriarchs 
and twelve Archbishops, meets every month for the management 
of church affairs, the only affairs now left at the absolute disposal 
of the Greeks. 

The state of the arts in Greece is, as might be expected, most 
deplorable. It would be difficult to find an architect, a sculptor, 
or painter, equal to the common workmeu in the towns of Chris¬ 
tendom. In building the inland towns, they make use of a saw 
of a simple kind, a hatchet, and a hammer: the gauge and chisel 
are used on the sea-coasts, and in larger cities. The cells of their 
churches are constructed by a sort of quadrant-p, which they apply 

* An Archbishop or Bishop is styled “ Your all-Pricsthood, your Beatitude 
—n*wipom rii, <ra Priests, “ Your Holiness —Aylornru 

The last edition but one of the Bibliotheca Green, contains, in vol, vi. 
p. 748, a list of the Patriarchs since the last conquest of Constantinople. The 
history of Cyrillus Lucaris, is the history of the Patriarchate. “ A.D. 1600, 
Cyrillus Lucaris Pro-Patriarch of Alexandria; A.D. 1621, Cyrill. Lucaris 
Patriarch (having been before Pro-Patriarch) for one year; A.D. 1624, Cyrill. 
Lucaris restored, for eight years; A.D. 1632, the same person a third time re¬ 
elected for one year and two months; A. D. 1633, the same a fourth time ro 
choscn, for one year; A. D. 1637, a fifth time, but after one year, strangled.'’ 

+ Under the head of modern architecture , Letter xxxv. vol. iii. Mons. Dc 
Guys talks of Santa Sophia, and the aqueducts built in the time of the Greek 
Emperors, neat Constantinople. All bis detail about the arts in modem Greece 
tells nothing. 
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to no other use. At sculpture they make no attempt, and their 
paintings are chiefly gilded saints. 

The best pictures are to be seen at Scio, from the hands of 
Greek artists of an age or two past. There is a composition, 
containing several figures, the only one I ever saw in the coun¬ 
try, in a church at Constantinople, which represents the last day. 
The sheep are on the right hand, and the devils are driving the 
goats into the flames on the left: the sinners are drest like Jews, 
Turks, and, what is something odd, Archbishops and Monks. 
The picture is very large, and is admired as a masterpiece, but is 
in reality a tawdry daub. The representations of costume con¬ 
tained in this collection, are from drawings made by a Greek at 
Constantinople, which, as far as a painter can succeed with no 
other excellence than minute and exact imitation, are well exe¬ 
cuted. 

Physic is practised in the Levant, partly by Greeks who have 
received some education in Italy, and frequently continue on their 
return to wear the Frank habit, and partly by Italians. There 
is one, at least, of these persons in every considerable town in 
European Turkey, who is paid a thousand, or fifteen hundred 
piasters per annum, for taking care of the health of the whole of 
the inhabitants, and makes besides the most of strangers and 
casualties. They are extremely ignorant, and full of old preju¬ 
dices, yet they are personages of some importance, as you will 
collect by this direction of a letter I carried to one of them— 
“ A1 Nobile Signor, Signor, Speridion Cuzzaiti, Medico.” Many 
of these physicians have received no education at all, but, having- 
failed in trade, put on the hat and Frank habit, and commence 
practitioners. The Turks, and lower class of people amongst the 

S z 2 
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Greeks, commonly presume every one so dressed to be a Doctor, 
and travellers are frequently accosted as such ip the streets. 

The only exception to the general incapacity of these professors 
which fell under my observation was at Athens, and, by the way, 
in the person of the noble physician mentioned above. Signor 
Cazza'iti has tried some courageous innovations, and has even at¬ 
tempted the introduction of the cow-pox, and with partial success, 
lie told me that he had inoculated about three hundred. 

The general practice is, to administer jalap, manna, Glauber 
salts, in quantities too small to be serviceable, and bark draughts 
in almost every complaint, swilling the patient at the same time 
with fat broths and slops. Phlebotomy is also frequently prac¬ 
tised, but with topical bleedings they seem unacquainted, although 
the Turkish and Greek peasants scarify themselves on the hands 
and feet, as a cure for rheumatic pains. If the disease does not spee¬ 
dily give way, and particularly if there is the least delirium, the 
patient is concluded to be possessed, the Kalo-iatros is dismissed, 
and the Papas, the most notorious in the place for casting out 
devils, is instantly sent for to exorcise the tormenting spirit, and 
either the recovery is attributed to the priest, or the death of the 
diseased to the prevailing power of the evil principle. 

It thus appears, that maladies are considered by this ignorant 
and superstitious people rather as judgments and visitations, or 
the immediate operation of the Demon, than as the simple effects 
of a disordered system. Pestilential fevers, to which the whole 
of Greece is much subject, and cases of elephantiasis and leprosy, 
are scarcely attempted to be resisted. The plague, whose pre¬ 
sence was announced to the terrified imaginations of the former 
Greeks by armed spectres dealing death and destruction on every 
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side*, is now also personified, and the apparition is sometimes 
seen in the form of a hag, lame and withered. 

When in the months of a burning autumn all nature begins to 
droop, and every herb and shrub die beneath the sickly gale, the 
Greeks retire within their houses, the doors and casements are 
carefully closed, and the bold youth and heedless maiden are 
cautioned not to stir abroad, nor even to look into the street. 
“ If in the dead of night a rap is heard at your window, rise not, 
nor open the casement, it is the dccrepid hag that knocks—it is 
the Plague.” 

I cannot help supposing that the use of the hot-bath, which, to¬ 
gether with the loose robe, seems to have always belonged to the 
people of this country, must be prejudicial to health, from the 
excessive relaxation, and indeed exhaustion, which it produces. 
A person not accustomed to the heat of the inner chamber of the 
bath, is unable to support himself a moment in the warm steam, 
in which a Greek or Turk will remain, under the hands of the 
bathers, for half an hour. 

The appearance of the bathers, white as wax, and shrivelled to 
the bone, is most disgusting, and it requires some practice to 
bear patiently the kneading of your limbs and cracking of your 
joints, with which they conclude their functions. Yet all the 
people of the Levant resort frequently to these public baths, and 

* Such is the account given by Procopius of the plague at Constantinople, 
in 747. The same author records, that in the winter of 565, in Italy, its ap¬ 
proach was signified by tremendous noises in the heavens, like those of mighty 
armies marching to the sound of trumpets. This authority is quoted by Dr. 
Pouqucville, in his Voyage en Moree, p. 404, chap, xxxvii. de la Pestc—the 
masterpiece of the volume. 
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in crowds, the men at one time of the day, the women at an¬ 
other, and not so much for the purposes of cleanliness as of luxury, 
for I am sure that they find a sort of sensual gratification in that 
state of sleepy languor to which, wjben stretched upon the couches, 
they are reduced by the operations of the bathers, and the heat 
of the surrounding vapour. There are good grounds at least to 
suppose, that the ancients knew they suffered some corporeal ener¬ 
vation by indulging frequently in this enjoyment, for they ranked 
it with the pleasures of Venus and Bacchus, and looked upon it 
no less pernicious, if carried to excess, than the joys of love and 
wine*. 

All the women bathe at least once a month, but some much 
oftener; the men in general once a week. The bath is the coffee¬ 
house of the Levant, and, for the females, is the scene of various 
diversions and ceremonies, as you may have collected from the 
luxurious, but, as I have heard, not exaggerated descriptions, of 
my Lady M. W. Montague. After all, this species of gymnas¬ 
tic has in it something rather revolting to our notions of delicacy, 
and is, perhaps, not free from rational objection. There are many 


Dum vina, unguenta , pucllas 
Carpimus, obrepit non intcllccta senectus, 

are the words of Juvenal, and I presume the ointments to allude to the baih;— 
a Greek epigram is more explicit and decisive— 

** "Oivov xoei r« Xo£t/><* stfl« T zrtpi Kutt/sih ipuri 
“ Ogvr ipnv Tripira rnv if on tit ATf* 
which is as much as to say, 

“ Drink much, bathe often, love a woman well— 
u ’Twill send you just the shortest way to hell.” 




antbrr. 

' rf nut rut i t ut ter 
titt/rrn rl . 


V'/// 

tuun irate// 

tut/ thr nutter, 
tter ts It f /// . 

'want! X'rr/t/ 
h t/n xuftp ft rti 
■nr. 

•/»/■/ the bath . 
r /hf Am/ 

A /Ac An/A . 

••ttyA tiA/rA /hr 
t/ t stuff tf. 
n /At-nut rut t ttpntr 

' ttt/f /At■ Att/A. 




Sc;»l«* of tt Fret to an Inch . 
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stories, both ancient and modern, which do not reflect any credit 
upon the institution. Busbek has the advantage of a learned 
language, to tell a most singular tale in his second epistle. The 
manners of the barbarous people of the West and North, seem less 
exceptionable in most points than those of the Orientals; amongst 
which the Greeks, and in some measure even the Homans, may 
be classed, and the modern Franks may reckon themselves to be 
better, if not wiser men, than the boasted nations of antiquity. 

An exact plan of a bath at Athens, which is here annexed, may 
assist you in fully understanding the descriptions of this contri¬ 
vance contained in so many books on the Levant 
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The Literature of the Modern Greeks—Their Share in the Re¬ 
vival of Literature in the West—The Romaic Pronunciation 
—The Romaic, or modern Greek—its Date and Origin in¬ 
quired into—Latter Greek Writers—Present State of Learn¬ 
ing in Greece, <j-c. 8fC. 


THE Greeks may be justly styled a very ingenious 
people, and though extremely ignorant, have all that quickness 
of parts which, with a better education, and an amelioration of 
their unfortunate condition, would enable them to distinguish 
themselves for their attainments in the sciences and the arts. 
The last precious present for which Europe is indebted to their 
once-famous country, was the care of the silk-worm, and the weav¬ 
ing of the materials produced by that valuable insect. This was 
in the twelfth century. Since that period, I know of no useful 
invention which they have transmitted to the nations of the West. 
The convulsions of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, attend¬ 
ing the decay and fall of the Greek Empire, put us in possession 
of those treasures of antiquity, which have taught us how to 
think, to write, and to act; but for this advancement in every 
branch of knowledge, we owe more to the activity of the Italian 
revivers of learning than to the exiled scholars of Greece. 
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Notwithstanding the gratitude expressed by their pupils to 
Chrysoloras, Argyropolus, Chalcondyles, and Lascaris, and the 
veneration with which they were regarded by those who looked 
upon them as their guides through a lately-discovered and de¬ 
lightful region ; yet these Greeks are, perhaps, to be considered 
in the light of grammarians, well versed in their native tongue, 
not as the heirs of the genius of their ancestors. Their poets, 
orators, and philosophers, had long slumbered in the monasteries 
of Mount Athos, or the recesses of the Byzantine libraries ; and 
the first by whom they were wakened and brought to light, or 
who imbibed their divine spirit, and revived a true taste for an¬ 
cient literature, were the scholars of the Florentine academies, 
supported by the patronage of the princes and rulers of the Ita¬ 
lian states*. Indeed, the recovery of the works of the most 
valuable authors, is not to be attributed to the Greeks them¬ 
selves, but to the munificent exertions of the Medicean family, 
and the labours of those who were employed under their direc¬ 
tions, or remunerated by their bounty. The industry of Aurispa 
and Filefto appears incomparably more active and useful than that 
of any native Greek; and the talents and erudition of such men 
as Ficino, Landino, Bracciolini, Politian, and Sannazaro, eclipse 
the fame of those who are called the instructors of the Italians. 

* Petrarch had read Homer, and Boccace had studied more deeply under 
J^ontius; but it is in vain that Father Gradenigo, in his bettor to Cardinal 
Querint, printed at Venice in 1742, endeavours to prove, that Greek had been 
generally cultivated in Italy in the twelfth century. Grrecum cst non potest 
legil was the exclamation of Accursus, the civilian of Florence, and his scho* 
lars of the thirteenth century, when they stumbled on a Greek word in the 
Latin text. See Tenhovc’s House of Medicis, cap. 11. 

4 A 
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The great obligations of the moderns to the Byzantine scho¬ 
lars who settled in Italy were questioned, and it appears with 
justice, by the judgment and increasing refinement of the suc¬ 
ceeding age. We are apt to talk of the revival of literature in 
the West, as if there had been an uninterrupted succession of 
good writers and able critics in the East, and with the presump¬ 
tion that the learning of the Greeks was, by the irruption of the 
Barbarians, first driven into exile, and then naturalized amongst 
the nations established on the ruins of the Western Empire. 
“ Alas!” said one of the Grecian professors of the Academy at 
Florence, “ I sec that Greece has fled beyond the Alps*;” but 
Argyropolus, if he had extended his meaning beyond the mere 
knowledge of his language, might with greater propriety have 
owned, that the genius of his native country, after the torpor of 
a thousand years, was revived amongst, rather than transmitted 
to, the scholars of Italy. The commentators and scholiasts of the 
latter periods of the empire, form no exception in favour of their 
countrymen. 

That the Constantinopolitan Greeks of the fourteenth and fif¬ 
teenth centuries were judges of the style, and understood the 
construction, of the great ancient writers of their own country, 
can scarcely be doubted; but that they had themselves benefit- 
ted by the contemplation of those perfect models, and could lay 
claim to the merit of originality, or even of happy imitation, does 
not at all appear. They were in possession of the key of a trea- 

* Spoken to J. Uciichlcn, a learned German, who died in 1521, from whom 
the pronunciation that obtains amongst the modern Greeks was called the Reucli* 
liuian.—See Addenda Mic. Lang, ad Eras. Schmidt dc Pronun. Grace, apud 
Syllog. Ilavcrcampi. 
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sury, whose stores they were unable to use. Their literature was 
in the same degraded state as their arts, which, notwithstanding 
the advantage of consulting the noblest specimens of ancient skill, 
were impressed with the deepest traces of barbarity. The paint¬ 
ing of the funeral of St. Kphraim, in that part of the Vatican 
library called the Sacred Museum, is the wretched masterpiece of 
these bastard descendants of Zeuxis*. 

But, in fact, the latter Greek grammarians have not only been 
refused all praise, but have been severely condemned by some 
writers, who have not hesitated to accuse them, either of igno¬ 
rance or dishonesty; ignorance, in accounting the depraved pro¬ 
nunciation of their language to be correct, or dishonesty, in will¬ 
fully obscuring the study of the Greek tongue, to the end that they 
might obtain greater authority by seeming the sole masters of 
some most difficult attainment'!-. Our great countryman, Cheke, 
with the boldness of a Briton, and the confidence of a scholar, 
in his tract on the pronunciation of the Greek tongue, dis¬ 
dains to submit to the authority even of Chrysoloras himself; 
“ who/’ says he, “ as he either acquiesced in the depravity of the 
pronunciation of his countrymen, or was influenced by interested 
motives, or studiously endeavoured to obscure the language, 

* Such is the strong expression of Tcnhove, whose words (quoted also in 
Mr. Roscoe’s Loren, dc Med. cap. 9) arc, “ Vcnisse et quelques villes tie la 
Roinagnc ou dc l’ancicn exarchat de Ravcnnc montrent encore ties traces de 
ces barbouillages (Irecs, Le charactere d’un asscz profonde barbaric a'y fait 
sentir. I .a pcintuie.qui represents les obsequies de St Ephraim, qu’on voit 
dans le inusco sacro, partic de la bibliotheque du Vatican, passe pour le triste 
chef-d'oeuvre de ces fils bfitards de Zeuxis—Mem. Gen. lib. vii. 

+ De Ling. (Jra;c. vet. pronunt. Adolp. Mokcrch. Libell. ap Syllog. Ha- 
vercamp, p. 19. 
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should not have so much weight with us, as to induce us to fall 
into the same ignorance, avarice, and envy*/’ 

It may appear almost superfluous to say much of the pronun¬ 
ciation of the modern G reeks, when we consider, that it was once 
that of all the civilized nations of Europe, and that the present pre¬ 
valent mode of reciting this noble language, was formerly thought 
an innovation, strange, unfounded, and even sacrilegious. 

From the first efforts made in the fourteenth century, to revive 
the study of Greek literature in the West, to the time of Eras¬ 
mus, the scholars of Italy and France, Germany and England, 
intent upon the construction and explanation of the G reek authors, 
neglected to inquire into the pronunciation of the language, and, 
without examination, adopted that which was in use, and taught 
by their Byzantine masters. But the more diligent inquirers of 
the. age of that great man, perceiving that a language so noble 
and copious in composition, was in discourse so languid and effemi¬ 
nate, and so destitute of all variety and grandeur of sound, sus¬ 
pected that they had in this matter been hitherto deceived; and 
in this notion they were confirmed by the precepts on this ex¬ 
press subject, scattered up and down the works of the ancient rhe¬ 
toricians and grammarians, and also by the many hints of other 
authors, which were irreconeileable with the adulterate pronuncia¬ 
tion of the moderns. 

The first who attempted to restore this ancient vigour and va¬ 
riety of sound, was Erasmus himself, who, however, is said to 

* Nam ante Clirysolonim.qui sivc depravatione patrii sermnnis con¬ 

tent us, sive quscstu commotus, seu obscurandsc [linguae studio impulsus fuit, 
non moverc nos tlebct, ut in cadcm iguorantia, cupiditate, invidia versemur.— 
Joh. dice, de pronunt. Grace, ap. Syllog. alteram Ilavcrcampi, p. 23b. 
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have been induced only by a stratagem of his friends to write his 
famous dialogue on the true pronunciation of the Greek and 
Latin tongues, published first by Frobenius*. It is related also, 
that when he discovered the fraud, he never afterwards followed 
liis own precepts; or, cither in speaking or writing, showed 
that he differed from the rest of the world in his way of reciting 
those languages. Not only Erasmus himself, but many cele¬ 
brated contemporary scholars, although convinced of the pro¬ 
priety of the new system (called the Erasmian, as the other was 
the Ueuchlinian pronunciation), were not willing to appear inno¬ 
vators, and despairing of influencing others by their example, con¬ 
tinued to comply with common custom. Hut Sir John Cheke, 
and his firm supporter and friend Sir Thomas Smith, the great 
ornaments of Cambridge, not only defended, but taught the 
new method, so different from that which had been introduced 
by Grocin and Linacre into the schools of England ; and this 
they continued to do for four years, until the second of these 
learned men retired to France; at which time the sanguinary 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and Chancellor of the L Diver¬ 
sity of Cambridge, interposed his power, and in a letter, partly 


* it curious Giaroanus (lining with Erasmus in the College at Eouvaine, told 
liim, that some Greeks had lately arrived at Paris, who pronounced their lan¬ 
guage quite differently from the common mode in use, calling (11) Vita, IJefa: 
(II) not l(a, but Eta ; (ai) not ;e, but ai; (oi) not i, but oi ; and so on. This 
induced Erasmus to compose his dialogue. The story is related in the Addenda 
of Join Mich. Eangius, prefixed to the discourse of Erasmus Schmidt, on (he 
Greek pronunciation in the Sylloge; but the authority on which it is told is 
rather questionable, and the thing itself seems introduced to discredit the m re 
pronunciation. 
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persuasive, partly official, but in which the decisions of the scho- 
lar are most powerfully backed by the authority of the Chancel¬ 
lor, commanded the Professor to desist from his attempts at inno¬ 
vation ; an innovation which, says the alarmed and indignant 
Prelate, will, unless speedily stopped, terminate so fatally, that 
by a sort of lamentable metamorphosis, our Cambridge will be 
converted into a Babel, and be afflicted with a confusion of tongues 
as strange, or, if possible, worse than that recorded of that an¬ 
cient city *. 

The letter to Cheke was confirmed by an edict promulgated 
by the Chancellor and Senate of Cambridge, in which the pro¬ 
nunciation of the learned languages, according to common usage, 
is decisively fixed, and protected by penalties from all alterations. 
Whoever dared to adopt publicly the Erasmian method, was, if 
a graduate, to be expelled the senate; if a candidate for honours, 
to be refused his degree: scholars so offending w ere to be deprived 
of their exhibitions, and school-boys to be privately whipped at 
home. Yet notwithstanding these threats, the intrepid Cheke 
publicly vindicated his opinions in a letter to the Chancellor; to 
which Gardiner replied, and was again answered by his opponent, 
as well as by Smith, then lately returned from France; and Cheke 
being allowed to defend his system publicly, and at court, the 
new pronunciation began by degrees to prevail both in England 
and on the Continent, although many years elapsed before it was 
thoroughly established; and the controversy was carried on, as 
usual in literary disputes, with considerable animosity on both 
sides. To Erasmus, Cheke, and Smith, succeeded ltamus, Lam- 


* Slepli. Winton. Episcop. dc promint. Ling. Grrecae, ap. Syll. alt. 200. 
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binus, Beza, Ceratinus, Mekerchus, and Hen. Stephanus*, who 
were opposed by Gregorius Martinus, in bis address to Mc- 
kerchusf, and more violently by Erasmus Schmidt, in a dis¬ 
course “ Contra Nfo^urov,” in which, however, the modern Greeks 
are confessed to be in some particulars incorrect, and the strength 
of the argument rests on the inexpediency of innovation. 

Since the period of the last writer, the opposition to the Eras- 
mian method appears to have been given up; notwithstanding the 
efforts of Gregorio Piacentino and Stanislaus Velasti, two Greek 
monks of Fresctiti, in the beginning of the last century, whose 
dissertations in favour of the Romaic plan, drew from the Col¬ 
lege della Sapienza at Rome, a decision, that the true pronun¬ 
ciation was, if any where, preserved amongst the said people and 
monks p 

Thus the new pronunciation having obtained for two centuries, 
with some variety, in the different nations of Christendom, the 
Romaic, or modern Greek method, is confined to the Levant, 
and is so little remembered to have been once prevalent, as, with 
a few exceptions, to be absolutely unknown in the universities of 


* II. Stephani, Apolog. pro vet. Ling. Grsec. pronunt. el Pracf. ad Syllog. 
Sigihb. Havcrcampi. Samuel Gelhud, and Rodolpli Wetstciu, wrote on the 
same subject, but their works arc not in the Sylloge. 

t Mekcrchus, or Adolphus a Metkcrkc, died at London in the year 
Cl0.l3.XCI. in his fifty-fourth year. 

J Ciiacchi se qnnlcbe vestigio 6 pur rimasto cosi sembra verisimile dell’ an- 
tica pronuncia Grnecn, sembra insieme eosa probabile inolto, die presso i suc- 

rennati popoli e monaclii siasi conscrvata.— But people, not only ignorantly, 
but (as Dr. Johnson observed, speaking of Swift’s plan for stilling the KnglisU 
language) proudly, disobey the decisions of learned bodies. 
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Europe. It is difficult, observes Mr. Gibbon*, to paint sounds 
by words; and in their reference to modern use, they can be un¬ 
derstood only by their respective countrymen: besides this, the 
decision of the controversy is attendant with difficulties apparently 
insuperable; and although the argument seems decidedly in favour 
ot the new method, yet it must always appear most unaccount¬ 
able, that so entire a change should have taken place, amongst 
the G reeks themselves, in the pronunciation of their own tongue, 
even in so considerable a period of time as that which has elapsed 
since the ages of its ancient purity. It is easy to conceive how 
every other depravation and barbarism should have, by degrees, 
crept in upon the language, but that the ancient sound of its let¬ 
ters should be altogether lost, and now unknown in G reece itself 
alone of all the countries where it is recited, is not hastily to be 
believed 

9 

Psallida, the schoolmaster of loannina, on my reading to him 
the first few lines of Homer, talked with much contempt of the 
presumption of those who, coming from a remote corner of the 
north, from regions absolutely unknown to their ancestors, pre¬ 
tend to teach, in Greece, the descendants of the Greeks, how to 
pronounce the Greek, their mother tongue. The strange dip- 
thongal sound which the English give to the iota, and which, as 
it is not found in any other European nation, must have been in¬ 
troduced subsequently to the emendations of Cheke and Smith, 
may, indeed, have occasioned my friend the Greek to be more 
than usually astonished at a pronunciation so different from his 
own. After all, it may be confessed a hopeless endeavour, to 
arrive at any thing like accuracy in this point; for the colompo- 

* Decline and Fall, note 107, cap. 66, p. 427, 4to. edit. 
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varies of the ancient Greeks were unable to attain to the nicety 
of sound which a Greek mouth alone could express ; and Ilomer 
distinguishes some people by the epithet of B*pj3*/sopfcWj, not, says 
Strabo, because they talked a foreign language, but because they 
pronounced Greek with a foreign accent. 

In considering the Romaic pronunciation, of which, compared 
with the Erasmian method, a short view is given in the sequel*, it 
should be understood, that it differs in different parts of the Levant. 
The kappa and gamma are sounded strongly by the Greeks of Ejji- 
rus, whilst at Athens, the first becomes softened into a ch (nmm is 
thus cchctios), and the last is almost always converted into a y, 
and at Smyrna scarcely sounded at all. The people of the Morea 
drawl and speak through the nose; those of Constantinople give 
a portion of the sound of s to a theta, and make the delta 
even more soft than our th. The Athenians are, on the whole, 
the most difficult at lirst to be understood; but this does not 
arise from any greater mixture of barbarous words or idioms to 
be found in their dialect than in that of other districts, but from 
an affectation of speech : thus, instead of pronouncing °x i (no) as 
it is spelt, they say oc'shki, making it three syllables. 

It would be a task well worthy the labour of a scholar, to at¬ 
tempt to trace the Greek language from the period of its purity 
and perfection, through all the gradations of corruption, to its 
present state of debasement; and as it may be allowed to have been 
the first and most efficient cause of the superiority of the wonder¬ 
ful nation-f- by which it was spoken; so it might, perhaps, be 
found to have gradually lost its vigour, flexibility, and simplicity, 

_ * See the Appendix. 

t See Preliminary Dissertation to the Engravings from the Antique, lately 
published by the Dilletanti. 

4 n 
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in proportion as tlie power, genius, and moral character of the 
Greeks themselves declined. 

The first corruption of the Greek may be traced from the 
Macedonian conquest, and the diffusion of the language by sol¬ 
diers and merchants, not the most correct rhetoricians, over the 
conquered provinces of Europe, Asia, and Africa. It is the 
complaint of Ovid, that in the people amongst whom he was an 
exile, he found only a few traces of the G reek tongue, and those 
already made barbarous by a savage pronunciation*. But a 
more severe blow was given to the purity of the language under 
the power of the Romans, a short time after whose predominance, 
all distinction of dialect appears to have been lost. The intro¬ 
duction of such words as, vxSupm, (fpuylWiov, KtHTTuSlu, fnvupies, 

xrwrof, into the text of the New Testament, shows how soon 
it had begun to be infected with Latinisms; and, indeed, 
it was necessary for those who wrote to colonies and pro¬ 
vinces, amongst which Roman governors and customs had ren¬ 
dered necessary the adoption of Roman words, to have recourse 
to a mixed language, in order to make themselves intelligible. 
The Emperor Julian confesses that, as to himself, it must be 
.wonderful if he can speak Hellenic, so much had he been barba- 
rised in the course of his travels Those who are conver¬ 
sant with the writings of the Fathers, notwithstanding the piety 
of some readers has so far predominated over their taste, as 
to make them compare St. Chrysostom to Demosthenes, observe 


* Jn pancis extant Gnecae vestigia linguae 
Ilaac quoque jam Getico barbarafacta sono. 

Trist. lib. v. c. 8. 

+ T« Je ifAci El XU.) <p$iyyU(j.w 'EXXwri 8<*vp **£tiv u^ov, outwj eV/aeh *>cf3e- 
iiu t u See Fssefat. Glossar. Gang. 
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many unauthorized expressions, of which St. Basil seems to have 
been aware when writing to Libanius; he confesses, that the pu¬ 
rity of his diction had been injured by his incessant study of the 
Scriptures *. 

From the period of Constantine the Great, and perhaps some¬ 
what before the transfer of the seat of government to Byzantium, 
it appears that the writings of the learned Greeks differed consi¬ 
derably from the speech commonly current in the provinces and 
at Constantinople, the use of which a new word (xoimAixt?**) was 
invented to express. That this distinction might at all times, 
in some measure, have been observed, is exceedingly probable ; 
for the case was similar at Rome, where, as Quintilian informs us, 
the whole people in the Circus would sometimes burst out with 
exclamations, not Latin, but altogether barbarous. In a later 
age, the Byzantine historians themselves were obliged to have 
recourse to new words, in order to express new inventions ; and 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in his life of his grandfather Basil, 
describing the ornaments of the palace, says, “ it is fit in these 
things to make use of the vulgar tongue-f*.” The same necessity 
was felt by those who wrote on the Roman jurisprudence. Even 
whole words and sentences of foreign languages were made fami¬ 
liar to the ear of the Constantinopolitan court, as may be seen in 
the Formularies of the Imperial writer before mentioned. At the 
banquets in the palace, some of the attendants repeated, says the 
historian, the following words: K«*<rfj>{3fr Aist n[*rrcpmi*Bc<rTpnfj .— 

* 'AW' 7)'/A£*V /AtK U MuTU XflCI HXl'jt, X«1 Toif OVTU fXUXOCpiOH XvfpdlTy 

rvvt<T(A.tv tx T»jf ( 3 »p( 3 apn fuvris SiaXtyopiv o»{ rx ixuruvy xai t« irxp ixuvuv 

fOtyyajutd’as, vovit jut v a/aadii, xurx rxurx JViAoi.— Prsefat. 

Glossar. 

+ KaAsv yap twi r»ur«(f xou/oXexrtTv. —Cap. liii. 

4 B 4 2 
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A SfA/ihi riy.'iripxrwpt 1 ; tv /xhXtoc olvvot. A ixc bij-vvittotiv^ ir^ift^—'ilv yuvSiu TrpotvSiira 

Aojuni'i. And tlu; same compliment was littered in all the languages 
of the nations supposed to be in subjection to the Roman power; 
for the Gothic, Persian, French, and even the English tongue, 
were heard on such occasions in the capital of the East *. 

The worst of the latter Byzantine writers, such as Theophanes, 
the two Eeos, Symeon Metaphrasta, and others, abound with a 
thousand barbarisms, and seem to have lost all G recian taste and 
style. What was the language most commonly intelligible, at 
the period of the last conquest of Constantinople, may be judged 
by the commentaries of Dueas and John Cananus, which, in 
commemorating that event, oiler an excuse for the barbarous so¬ 
lecisms of a book written, says Cananus, not to tlic wise and 
learned, but to the unskilful, and such as myself-f-. And yet 
during all these latter ages, the purest ancient models were not 
only in possession of, but, although to no great purpose, were like¬ 
wise studied by, the Greeks. Michael Psellus, who lived in the 
eleventh century, commented on twenty-four comedies of Menander. 
The well-known Eustathius wrote in the twelfth century ; anil Pla- 
nudes translated portions of Cicero, Caesar, Ovid, and Booethius, 
and collected a Greek Anthology, so late as the fourteenth. The 
description of the sufferings of Constantinople, when sacked by 
Baldwin, in 1205, by Nicetas, an eye-witness, has been ad¬ 
duced.]: as a proof, that not only the love of literature, but the 
taste of this people, still survived their misfortunes. 


* Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, note M, p. 100, vol. v. Ito. edit, and Harris’s 
Philological Inquiries, part iii. cap. 4. 

t Sta, roQu;, v Aoyi'aj. .... . thei IJiWTar, povov a; xal iyu 


iiiurins. —Prwfat. Glossar. 

+ Philological Inquiries, p. Ill, cap. v.—I know not whether it was from 
this favourable judgment of the latter Greek writers, or from the frequent rc- 
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It must bo impossible to fix the precise period when the dis¬ 
tinction between the vulgar and Hellenic Greek began to be ge¬ 
nerally acknowledged and distinguished by the invention of a new 
term. The transfer of the Umpire to Byzantium, the irruptions 
of the Goths and other barbarians, and the settlement of the 
Sclavonians and Franks in G recce, introduced, as has been ob¬ 
served, a variety of new words ; but a complete mixture must 
have taken place between the natives and the Barbarians, before 
the written, or even the colloquial language, underwent in its 
idiom and structure such a material change, as was necessary to 
fonga the Romaic out of the original Greek. 

Although, even after the times of Justinian, all the ancient 
grammatical rules were not observed, yet it is discovered by clear 
evidence (a diploma of Roger, Count of Calabria ami Sicily), that 
the Greek used in Sicily at the end of the tenth century, although 
full of barbarisms, still partly preserved the ancient idiom, and 
dill bred altogether from the vulgar language of this day. The 
same may be observed of the speech of the Constantinopolitans, 
in the time of Alexius Commenus; for the daughter of that Prince 
has recorded two or three popular exclamations, to illustrate the 
annals of her father’s reign* ; and the Political or city verses of 
Tzetzes, who wrote his Chiliads in the middle of the twelfth cen- 

spectful mention of the Christian church, that Mr. Gibbon calls this work of 
the Philosopher of Salisbury, opus senile. 

* To <raj3f3osTov rift Tvpiw, AAt£u, Eoo'nrrj ro, xxi t r,v SimtIokv to 

vpu'i U7r» ytfiixiv ; and again, airo riiv Aiirrpotv it; To\irin xxAoo xttAuxtov, 
KckhiH. 

“ Sabbato Tyrophagi, (seu quinqnagcsimw), valeas, Alexie, rem pcrcipisli, 
altera hebdornadis die, diluculo, cccc incus accipiter.” Supple cvolat. And 
“ a Distra ad Goloeu pncclara castra, Comncnc.”—Prwfat. Gloss. 
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tury, although deplorably vulgar, because evidently meant for 
the common people, would not be understood by the present 
Greeks, and besides the want of rhyme, are easily to be distin¬ 
guished from the specimens now current of the same sort of com¬ 
position, as an example of both will help to prove *. 

* “OtSag St Xanug axpt/3ug vug xatrxr otSa /3lfi\tor 
’Ex arn^ug n xal oxupLarog ourug inipvg ktytu 
OvSi yolp jxmjiu»£rref>u» ru Slog aXKor 

“AsiSpa run xplt rt xal rut rut i£t$tirit it filu 
"o9i* to Supot ifa.n$ug ti^aptg-u ru Sint 
Ketv TpijSw plot irmxput tntpxg ut ytvug xpuru. 

Chiliad i. v. 275, Ap. Fabric. Bibl. Grace, 
vol. xi. p. 229, edit- Crist. Harles. 

This, to be sure, independent of the ridiculous vanity of the writer, is not 
quite in the style of the ancients, and shows besides, that even in his time the 
neglect of the long vowels, and the observance of the accents only in versifica¬ 
tion, had begun to obtain; but it is very different from tiie following verses, ex¬ 
tracted from an historical poem, the Exploits of Michael the Waiwodc, much 
like the Chiliads, printed at Venice in 1806, which I bought at Ioannina. 

Kxl o M<j£ctXx; Taxation, xoWol row xaxoQare 
Kal xp or*?* »*' rotjtttt&St, rolxat tel (3p3t rot Xam 
Kal roug Pu/xatoug kttuXi, rptaxitrta xaXtxolptu 
N*' Sittn xoStr tfXonai, ml fxaldntn xaSapta 
No l Sat at that xipurrot, at ill paij) xoli a Xang 
Not' ru untutrar yXi ryopa, ml xxyx xl o Mt^-aXur. 

« And Michael heard of these things, and they much displeased him. 

And he ordered them to get themselves in readiness, and go and find the Chan. 
And be sent the Greeks, three hundred brave lads, 

To know whence they came, and learn clearly; 

To know if there were many, and, if the Chan was with them, 

That they should quickly announce it, that Michael himself might come.” 
The reader may observe the numerous and strange contractions in these verses. 
It would be unfair to quote a ballad as a specimen of the poetry of the modern 
Greeks, if they had any thing better than ballads. 
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Specimens of the same kind of verse, written in the year 1300, 
on the war of the Franks in the Morea, which are shown in Du 
Cange’s Glossary, although not of quite the same purity as the 
Chiliads, are not Romaic. Phileplius, who married the daughter 
of the second Chrysoloras, and was at Constantinople a little be¬ 
fore the taking of the city by the Turks, talks of the depraved 
language of the Greeks, but docs not decidedly note the distinc¬ 
tion between the Romaic and Hellenic, and besides, mentions 
that the ordinary talk of the nobles, and especially of the women, 
was such as might have come from the lips “ of the comic Aristo¬ 
phanes, the tragic Euripides, all the Orators, from those of the 
Philosophers themselves, and even of Plato and Aristotle*.” 

This panegyric is not to be trusted, for, before. that period, 
orthography had been entirely neglected -f-, and it is not probable 
that those who could not spell, should talk with any very great 
purity; but still, if there was the smallest foundation for the asser¬ 
tion of Phileplius, the Romaic could not have been the common 
speech, or these noble ladies, when talking Hellenic, would never 
have been understood by the servants of their household. 

Though the works of the Byzantine writers abounded with 
Grreco-barbarous words, of which * Meursius collected live thou¬ 
sand four hundred, and Du Cange a greater number, yet I find no 
notice, that previous to the Turkish conquest, the use of the 
auxiliary verbs, and the rejection of the simple infinitive mood, 

* Philcplii Epist. in Hod.dc Graccis Jllustribus, lib. i. p. 1S8.—Philological. 
Enquiries, cap. v. 

+ Martin Crusius, talking of the confusion of the vowels and dipthougs, both 
in writing and speaking, says, ncc hodic modo luce orthographic ncglcdio 
apparct, postquarn, ex libcja Graceia facta est Turco-Grxcia, sod in antiquis 
manuscripts, quamdiu Iiupcrium Grxcum ndhuc stabat, conspicitur.—Pi'xfat 
Glossar, 
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the characteristics of the Romaic, were adopted in any book, or in 
common discourse. 

The Oriental languages are, I understand, remarkable for the 
introduction of the auxiliary verb ; and to the settlement of the 
Scythians amongst them, and their final subjugation by an Eastern 
people, the Greeks nmy perhaps owe this innovation in their lan¬ 
guage A multitude of words were at an early period, we 
know, borrowed from the East, of which it may be sufficient to 
quote two, Chiaus'j-, and Dragoman, (from Tagerman, the Ara¬ 
bic word), representing, according to the formularies of Constan¬ 
tine Porpliyrogenitiis, the introduclor and interpreter of foreign 
Ambassadors. There are two officers still distinguished by the 
same names at the Turkish court. 

After the fall of the empire, the common speech, not having 
the standard of a court by which to direct itself, must by degrees 
have degenerated down to the present vulgar dialect, and have be¬ 
gun at last to assume something like a consistency of corruption, and 
to be reducible to rule. The first notice, howev er, which 1 have 
seen of the Romaic having become a written language, is in an 
account of Meletius Syrigus, a Cretan, who was born in 1585, 
and died in 1 662, and who is said to have translated the four Apo¬ 
logies of John Catacuzenus into Romaic, or the vulgar tongue 
Previous, indeed, to the time of this person, the knowledge of the 

Hellenic had begun to be a rare accomplishment, as we Unci by 

✓ 

*"It may be worthy of remark, that Herodotus lias recourse to the verb 
to form the future tense—<* ft an “ if it should happen,” is one 

instance, and there arc others, although I cannot immediately turn to them. 
Euripides, if I recollect right, has a similar example, or two. 

+ Du Cange’s Glossary, at the word TZAOT2IOIand Gibbon, cap. 75, 
Decline and Fall. 

f Fab. Bib. Grace, vol. xi. p. 447, edit. Harlcs, 
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the panegyrics passed upon those who possessed it by Greeks 
themselves. We know, from the authority of Theodosius Zygo- 
malas and Simeon Cahasilas, in their Letters to Martin Crusius*, 
that, in the middle of the sixteenth century, those who lived in 
the great Mahometan towns spoke a language very much mixed 
with Turkish; and that those who were in territories possessed by 
the Venetians, had a greater share of Italian and Latin; whilst the 
inhabitants of the inland villages were not infected either by the 
one or the other, but spoke G reek ; by which must, I suppose, be 
meant the purest Romaic; for another person -f*> writing to Cru- 
sius, and talking of the same period, affirms, that a district con¬ 
taining fourteen villages, between Nauplia and Monebasia, in the 
Morea, is inhabited by a people, (called Zacones), “ who speak 
the ancient tongue, although not indeed grammatically, and under¬ 
stand those who talk to them grammatically , but the vulgar lan¬ 
guage not at all\” This clearly points at the distinction between 
the Romaic and even the corrupted Hellenic. Cabasilas declares, 
that although all Greeks, generally speaking, mutually understood 
each other, every canton had a speech of its own, and that there 
were, in the whole, seventy discernible dialects, of which the best 
was that spoken in Constantinople, Salonika, and in parts of the 
Morea. The other correspondent of Crusius, mentions Athens as 
the place whose Greek was the most corrupt; so much so, indeed, 

as to render her inhabitants unintelligible to those of the other 
parts of Greece, “ and to make any one who heard them weep at, 

* Praef. Glossar. 

t Gcrlachius.—Praef. ut sup. 

% There is a short account of these Zaconcs, or Laconcs, at the word 
TZAKHNE2, in the Gloss, p. 1560. 

4 c 
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finding that they arc now as inferior as they had been formerly su¬ 
perior to others*.” Such-f* inferiority will, however, not be 
wondered at, when we recollect that this city was long the seat of 
a Latin Prince, and that about the year 1300, the French was as 
much the common language of Athens as of Paris. 

This diversity of dialects seems to me a sufficient proof that the 
Romaic was not until a century after the Turkish conquest a set¬ 
tled and established tongue, at least not in the form in which we 
behold it at this day, for when it began to be employed in books, 
the distinctions of dialect were not so apparent, and, in the time 
of Wheler, not a hundred years after Zygomalas, that of the 
Athenians seemed to him and his fellow traveller, not the worst, 
but the best of any in the Levant J. 

Since the time of Meletius Syrigus, (and perhaps it may be 
traced higher), the Romaic has certainly been a written lan¬ 
guage, and the only one known to the generality of the Greeks. 
Many grammars of it have been constructed, the earliest and 
best of which is that of Portius, a Greek of Crete, dedicated to 
Armand, Cardinal Duke of Richelieu §. From this, an extracted 


* Ka> to j£Ufn<rw, rout non trofwrcl rou« It rfxouraj, txxpvuv iv tyiva 

purr of' oVov yxp vniptntplmvnt wort iv eiuToij v xxStxpx x«t iSo\o( ruv 'EWvvuv 
Quvri, TeVov i |3«ppapo? xcti iwvtrxt tyoft* nxvruv. — Ap. Prscf. sup. 


diet. p. vii. 

+ Testetur Raimundus Montanerius sua tetate, hoc est circa annum mccc 
b’allicum sermonem perindc ac in ipsa Parisiorum urbe obtinuissc Athenis. 
—lb. p. ix. 

$ Wheler, lib. v. p. 355. 

| Bernardin Pianzola wrote a grammar in Romaic, Turkish, and Italian, 
and Father Thomas, a Capuchin of Paris, composed another. Spon the travel¬ 
ler likewise made an effort, in what he calls his Petite Dictionnaire. 
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abridgment is subjoined, together with other specimens, as the 
best means of giving a view of the language, and of showing how 
much, or how little, it deviates, from its great original. 

Lord Kaimes, after speaking of the present debasement of the 
Greek, concludes by saying, “ and yet, after all, that beautiful 
tongue, far beyond a rival, has suffered less alteration than any 
other ever did in similar circumstances I know not of any 
language having ever been in similar circumstances; but if it had 
experienced the same fate as the Latin of Italy, there is no one 
who would have regretted that the change had been more entire 
and complete. 

What has been the state of literature amongst the Greeks, since 
the establishment of the Romaic, may be partly collected from 
the last edition of Fabricius’ Greek Library. It appears, that in 
the course of about one hundred and fifty years, that is, from the 
age of Zygomalas, so frequently mentioned, to the year 1720, 
there were ninety-nine persons thought worthy of being comme¬ 
morated as learned men, by one writer of their own nation, De¬ 
metrius Procopius, of Moschopolis in Macedonia, who transmitted 
from Bucharest, in the month of June of the year alluded to, 
“ A concise Enumeration of the Learned Greeks up to that age, 
and of some then, at his time flourishing-f-/' A perusal of this cata¬ 
logue, an abstract of which, containing the outlines of each character, 
with a few notices, collected from other places of the same book, 

* Book i. sketch 4. The same author says, that there are about three thou¬ 
sand Greek books extant, and only sixty Latin. The expression is too indefi¬ 
nite. if he means books of all kinds, there arc more than sixty Latin; if books 
which may be called classical, there are not three thousand Greek. 

+ tiroif&fATiric, ruy *«r« tov oLZi/ot. Aoyuay rpouxi* ’ 

a«l r»ywy iv ru *vv dvSayTuv. 

4 c 2 
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is here given, may assist us in forming a judgment of what is 
likely to be the actual condition of learning in Greece. 


Procopius begins with Jeremiah, Pa¬ 
triarch of Constantinople. 

9. Theodosius Zygoinalas, a Priest, 
in the time of the same Patriarch— 
Soujjioi amp x*l — (he correspondent 
of Crusius. 

3. Gabriel Severus, Bishop of Phi¬ 
ladelphia, a controversialist—&»y»» 

V&/V 

<4. V..-Mins Piga, an Alexandrian 
priest, theologist and philosopher. 

5. Maximus, a Peloponcsian, wrote 
against the Pope. A priest. 

6. Maximus Margunius, theologist, 
ancl author of Anacreontic hymns.-— 
“ Acquainted with foreign litera¬ 
ture*.” 

7. George Corescius, a Chian, thc- 
ologist— avkv rd%fu(, xal of&ri; Ji'iaxfiriai;. 

8. Cyrillus Lucaris, Cretan, Patri- 
arcli of Constantinople, a well known 
writer,and great controversialist, whose 
liife was written by Thomas Smith, 
arid printed by Bowyer, in London, 
1707. He died, being, as before men¬ 
tioned, strangled in 1638. It was he 
who sent the Alexandrine Testament, 
now in Westminster Library, to Charles 
the First. 

0. Gerasimus, a Cretan, Patriarch 


of Alexandria, a theologist, philoso¬ 
pher, and profoundly skilled in the 
sacred writings, Y/ell acquainted with 
Greek, Hebrew, and Latin. lie re¬ 
tired to Mount Alhos, and there died. 
He wrote against the Jews. 

10. Dionysius, a Constantinopoli- 
tan, Patriarch of Constantinople; skill¬ 
ed in Greek, and the sacred writings. 

11. Callinicus, an Acarnanian, Pa¬ 
triarch of Constantinople, versed in 
Greek, and mam; muv t as 7t tm AG-/&ypa£te», 

x«l T«i rut <$ 0 .c> 70 $m (otfiXu;, blit Spending 

all his time in reading the Scriptures. 
A good preacher. 

12. Gabriel of Smyrna, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, “ a warm admirer of 
the Liturgy,” and versed in Greek. 

J3. Athanasius, a Cretan, Patriarch 
of Constantinople; he knew the Greek 
and Arabic languages, but chiefly 
studied llie Scriptures. 

14. Alexander Maurocordatus, of 
Scio. He studied physic at Padua, 
and wrote a book on respiration anti 
the circulation of the blood, frequently 
printed in Italy, Holland, and Ger¬ 
many; and also a Sacred History, in 
Hellenic, printed , at Bucharest, in 
m neexvi. IIis other books were 


* The invcited commas mark the passages translated verbatim from Procopius. The catalogue does 
«iot cl.sei vc chronological order; and such dates u-~ are here given, I have collected, not from Procopius, 
hut other authorities. 
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T'/V/AKlUt! ‘Iropta, TofJjOi Tfl'f T v orn wotoml.ur- 
TOtTOV X!l^uiX.K», 

QiKotraQout imfjnjxa.rci. 

Fwrojun*. 

’EiruroXii. 

noAiTMM iiroStjxou. 

*0 irfo; Te fjiMnui Cx\p ilprlm; Vjyo;. 

He is called illustrious amongst the 
nobles of Constantinople, by the splen¬ 
dour of his birth, and the most pre¬ 
cious ornaments of wit and learning— 
chief Dragoman and Privy Counsellor 
at lllC Porte, avn'p a-o^Jireno; vo\mx.i:rxr'jj. 
He founded a school at Constantinople. 
His true character is given in Tourne- 
forte, tom ii. p. 12. He dial in 
mdccix, full of wealth and honour, 
having been Minister from 1653 to 
1699. 

15. Tlicophilus Corydalleus, an 
Athenian schoolmaster at Constanti¬ 
nople, skilled in Creek, Latin, and 
Italian. He translated Aristotle from 
the Latin, with the Commentary of 
Caesar of Cremona, and rhetorical and 
epistolary formularies, printed at Ley¬ 
den. lie lived about 1630. The last 
book was printed in London, 1625, 
and again nt Venice, so late as 1786. 

16 . Gregory, a Chian, a Coiistanli* 
nopolitan priest, wrote on the seven 
sacraments. 

17. Meletius Syrigus, a Cretan, 
(born 1585, died 1662); he wrote 
ecclesiastical commentaries in Helle¬ 
nic, and translated the Four Apologies 


of John Catacuzcnus into Romaic. 
He was a Sacred Monk. 

18. Nectarius, a Cretan, Patriarch 
of Jerusalem. He wrote against tin; 
Pope; and a curious book, the His¬ 
tory of the Egyptians and Saracens, 
from the records in the Monastery of 
Sinai. 

19. Dositheus, a Peloponesiau, Pa¬ 
triarch of Jerusalem, edited some 
works on the Creek Church, “ but 
scarcely understood a word of Helle¬ 
nic, and was altogether ignorant of 
Latin.” 

20. Athanasius Patclarius, Cretan, 
Patriarch of Constantinople; he knew 
Greek and Latin, but left nothing 
printed. 

21. Germanns, an /Chilian, Arch¬ 
bishop of Nyssa; <c versed in foreign 
literature, an Aristotelian philosopher, 
a hearer of Tlicophilus Corydalleus.” 
He travelled into England. 

22. Meletius Macres, a sacred Monk, 
versed in the Scriptures. 

23. Gerasimus Vlachus, a Cretan, 
Bishop of Philadelphia, acquaint¬ 
ed with Greek, Latin, and Italian, 
He wrote a book, printed at Venice, 
called, The Harmony of Things. 

21. Nicolas Cerumens, of Ioann inn,; 
he-knew Greek, Italian, and Latin, 
and was a physician. 

25. John Cotluueiis, from Berhcea, 
or Cara Veria, in Macedonia; a phy¬ 
sician ; wrote commentaries on Arts- 
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totle, in Latin, anil many Greek books, 
printed at Padua, where he established 
a Greek school. 

26. Dionysius, Metropolitan of Nau- 
plia, a disciple of Theophilus Cory- 
dalleus; versed in foreign literature and 
theology. 

27. John Cargophylics,. a Constan- 
tinopolitan; a Logothetc; a learned 
theologian, but fell into disgrace for 
favouring the Calvinists. 

28. Theodoret, Bishop of Mistra, in 
the Morca; acquainted with foreign 
learning, and a good preacher. 

29. Ililario Tzigalas, of Cyprus, 
Archbishop of Cyprus, a philosopher 
and poet. He wrote a grammatical 
essay in Greek. 

SO. Cyrill, Patriarch of Antioch; 
he knew Greek and Arabic. 

31. Bessarion, a Monk of Ioannina; 
he wrote “ A more full Confession of 
Faith,” and a Grammar of the Greek 
language, (which is in my possession); 
the first was printed at Venice, the last 
at Bucharest. 

32. Panayot, of Constantinople, 
chief Dragoman of the Porte; before 
mentioned*; a most learned man. He 
wrote to Athanasius Kircher concern¬ 
ing the obelisk at Constantinople. 

33. Sebastus Cymcnites, of Trebe- 
zond, a schoolmaster, first at Constan¬ 
tinople, then at Bucharest. 

34. Pnisius Ligarides, a Chian, 


schoolmaster at Yassy ; “ skilled - in 
every kind of learning and science; in 
his knowledge of sacred literature, 
second to none. His various writings 
never printed, arc preserved.” 

35. Palascs, a Constantinopolitan, 
(fjyas a-KivotpuXai), Great Keeper of the 
Vases in the High Church of Con¬ 
stantinople. A man. Bays Procopius, 
who left no writings behiud him, but 
whose very silence is better, and more 
precious, than many writings. 

36. Stephaccs, an Athenian sacred 
Monk, skilled in foreign philosophy. 

37. Eugcnius, an Acarnanian sacred 
Monk, a philosopher, theologist, and 
lover of the poor. 

38. Gcrasimus, an Acarnanian sa¬ 
cred Monk, a scholar and theologist; 
a doctor of the Constantinopolitan 
school. 

39. Chrysanthus, a sacred Monk of 
Ioannina, educated in the school of that 
city; versed in foreign philosophy, 
and a schoolmaster, first in Moschopo- 
lis, and afterwards in Ithaca. ' 

40. Antony Corai‘, a Chian, a phy¬ 
sician and philosopher, who learnt 
Latin and Greek in Rome, journeyed 
through England, France, and Italy, 
and wrote and printed Pindaric Odes 
in Greek; “ which are excellent imi¬ 
tations of Pindar.” 

41. Clement ofChio, Metropolitan 
of Ioannina —tts 'EWwxris 


* Letter xxx. 
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43. Melctius, the Geographer,— 

avtf <roQoii iroXufiaStff, pwwp, awjpwnk rS Qa- 

1« Stivt yfutyiit, kx\ rut Si/paSm fyiXrxropwv, 

TEfl/SsWOf, JK*1 TUt rUf ScUfK/Mt- 

rut Uato; iftfdipoc. Tli is extraordinary 
man, in his account of Natolico in 
^Etolia, says, that a spring of pure 
blood gushed up a cubit from the 
earth near that town. From the praises 
given to Mcletius, some judgment 
may be formed of the real merits of the 
other writers. Besides his Geograpliy, 
he wrote a book of Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory, in the same middle Greek, be¬ 
tween Romaic and Hellenic, as his 
Geography. 

43. Constantine Catacuzenns, a pur¬ 
veyor at Bucharest, lived in the begin¬ 
ning of the last century, wrote theolo¬ 
gical and philosophical commentaries. 
A scholar well read in the Fathers. 
He travelled over Europe. 

44. Constantine Julian, of Constan¬ 
tinople, and of noble extraction; versed 
in Hellenic. 

45. John Porphyritcs, a Constanti- 
nopolitan; versed in Hellenic and the 
Fathers. 

40. Hierotheus Commenus, a Con- 
stantinopolitan, Metropolitan of Drys- 
tra; versed in Greek, Latiu, Italian, 
Hebrew, and Arabic; educated first at 
Constantinople, then in Italy. Wrote 
in Romaic, the History of Mount 
A'thos, which . was printed. He died 
at Bucharest, mdccxix. 
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47. Gcnnadius, Melropolitan of 
Ilcraclea; versed in Greek. 

48. Andronicus of Constantinople, 
and of noble extraction, (n*V*« x*fr°$v- 
*«?), great librarian of the Church of 
Constantinople. Versed in Greek. 

49. Marc of Cyprus, a schoolmas¬ 
ter at Bucharest; versed in Greek, and 
in foreign and domestic literature. 

50. Antony, schoolmaster at Con¬ 
stantinople; versed in Greek, foreign 
philosophy, and theology, (W» **9' 

itfoit via Xoylat). 

51. Cburmusius, brother of Antony, 
and equally learned. 

52. Dionysius Mantuca, Metropoli¬ 
tan of Castoria, from Moschopolis; 
acquainted with Greek and Latin, fo¬ 
reign philosophy, and theology. 

53. Jeremiah.Cacabella, a Cretan; 
versed in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and 
Italian. He translated Platina’s His¬ 
tory of the Popes, into Romaic, and 
added ten lives. The version is in the 
Imperial Library in Vienna. 

54. Elias Meniates,.a Cephaloniau, 
Bishop of Cernica, in the Morea; 
versed in Greek and Latin, and, above 
all, a skilful rhetorician, as “ his 
Ecclesiastical Homilies, in Romaic, 
printed at Venice, evince.” 

55. Csesarius, a sacred Monk of the 
Morea, (*p«Toov'y*iAAo$}, first Domestic of 
the Constantinopolitan Church— M/tut 
•rSt'EXXnHXTif Sik\(ktu. 

56. Abraham, a Cretan presbyter, 
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skilled in Greek, Latin, and Italian, 
who studied in Italy. . 

57. Melctius Gypaldus, of Cepha- 
lonia,. Metropolitan of Philadelphia; 
versed in Greek, Latin, and Italian. 

58. Nicolaus Calliaces, Professor of 
Rhetoric in the Academy at. Padua, 
in 1587. . Several learned dissertations 
written by this man were printed at Vi* 
enna and Padna, on the Gladiators, on 
the. Punishment of Ancient Slaves, on 
Osiris, on the Eleusinian Mysteries, on 
the Games of the Circus. 

59. John Patusas, an Athenian Pres* 
by ter. He was a professor in a college 
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at Venice, and edited a Philological 
Encyclopxdiain four volumes, printed 
at Venice in 1710. 

GO. Nicolaus, a Moldavian; first 
sword-bearer of the Waiwodc of Mol¬ 
davia (wpwwowaSapio;); versed in Greek, 
Latin, and the Illyrian language. He 
translated the Scriptures into the Wal* 
lachian language: he' was sent by the 
Russians as Dragoman into China. 

51. George MaiotaS, a Cretan Pres¬ 
byter; educated at Rome in Greek, 
Latin, and Italian. 

62. John Thalassinus of the Morea; 
skilled in Greek and sacred learning. 


Learned Men of the Age of Procopius. 


68. Jereroias, from Patinos; a Greek 
scholar, an investigator by day and 
night of the Scriptures and the Fathers. 
He beautified the patriarchal church 
in muccxx. 

64. Cyrill, a Lesbian, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, versed in Greek and 
the Scriptures. 

65. Cosmas ofChalcedon,Patriarch 
of Constantinople, skilled in Greek. 
He passed the latter part of his life in 
the Monastery on Mount Sinai, pre¬ 
paring ecclesiastical commentaries. 

66. Samuel of Chios, Patriarch of 
Alexandria, a most pious and learned 
man, “ but not so learned as the Pa¬ 


triarch who preceded him, Gerasi- 
mus.” 

67. Athanasius of Antioch, Patriarch 
of that city. He flourished in the be¬ 
ginning of the last century, and left a 
book in Romaic, preserved in the Im¬ 
perial library at Vienna, called a “Sy¬ 
nopsis of the History of the Patriarchs 
of Antioch, from St. Peter to the year 
1702.” 

68. Chrysanth usNotaras, of the Mo¬ 
rea, Patriarch of Jerusalem; skilled in 
Greek and Latin, but especially in 
theology and mathematics; educated 
at Constantinople and in Italy. “ Re¬ 
sides in other things fortunate, be- 
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cause during his patriarchate the 
Holy Temple of Jerusalem, and the 
bed of the Holy Sepulchre, were re¬ 
paired.” He wrote an introduction to 
Geography, printed at Paris; and a 
book of Greek rituals, printed at Bu¬ 
charest, both in Romaic. 

69. John Nicholas Maurocordatus, 
son of Alexander Maurocordatus,Wai- 
wode of Wallachia; “ intimately ac¬ 
quainted with philosophy, especially 
with that of Plato.” A profound Greek 
scholar, and versed in the modem lan¬ 
guages of Europe, as well as of the 
East: “ if any one heard him talk La¬ 
tin, he would suppose him to have been 
born in the country of Cicero, and 
those who flourished in the golden 
age.” He published at Bucharest, in 
1719, a book in Greek, “ on Offices,” 
of which a Latin version was edited 
by Stephen Bergler, at Lcipsig, in 1739. 
He died in 1739. Other specimens of 
his erudition arc to be found in the 
Bibliotheca Menckcniana. 

70. Charles Maurocordatus, eldest 
son of the last-mentioned Prince, a stu¬ 
dious and learned youth. 

71. Callinicus of Naxos, Metropo¬ 
litan of Hcraclca, formerly schoolmas¬ 
ter of the great school at Constanti¬ 
nople. 

72. Athanasius, a native and Metro¬ 
politan of Adrianople, versed in Greek 
und theology. 


73. Dionysius of Lesbos, Metropo¬ 
litan of Amasia, versed in Greek and 
theology. 

74. Ignatius of Lesbos, Metropoli¬ 
tan of Rhodes, versed in Greek and 
theology. Knfurru Mil wanum ™ lutvf- 

\iym jura vofcXS i\» utl wyivn{. 

75. Seraphim of Acarnania, Metro¬ 
politan of Drystra, versed in Greek 
and theology. 

76. Gregory Sotcras, an Athenian, 
Metropolitan of Ganos and Chora, ac¬ 
quainted not only with Greek, but 
Latin and Italian. 

77. Neophytus No tarns of the Mo- 
rea, Keeper of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and brother of Chrysanthus, Patriarch 
of Jerusalem; a philosopher, thcolo- 
gist, and mathematician, “ wiio read 
the Fathers, and meditated on them." 

78. Demetrius Julianus, a Constan- 
tinopolitan of noble family, great Logo- 
thetc of the Constant inopolitan Church, 
versed in Greek and Latin. 

79. Spantones, a Constanlinopolitan 
librarian at Constantinople; versed iu 
Greek, and in the rites and constitu¬ 
tion of the church; formerly a school - 

master. 

80. Jacobus Manas of Argos, “ first 
of the philosophers of (he holy church 
of Constantinople,"most perfectly skill¬ 
ed in the Greek, and an accurate imi¬ 
tator ofthe ancient style. “ A peripa¬ 
tetic philosopher, a teacher, interpre* 


4 L> 
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trr, ami defender of the Aristotelian the Aristotelian philosophy. lie wrote 
doctrines, hut a profound theologian.” an exposition of rhetoric. 

He lived with Alexander Maurocor- 85. Thomas G atancs, a Cretan, versed 
dates, and spoke his funeral oration, in Greek, Latin, and Italian, Professor 
on which he prided himself. lie was of Philosophy in the University of Pa¬ 
nt (he head of the school at Constant!- (avia, lie dial at Venice, 1725. 
nople, where he expounded the writ- 85. John Chalccus, a Moscbopolite 
ings of Aristotle, and taught theology. Presbyter, versed in Greek, Latin, and 

81. Nicholas CommenusPapodopo- Italian; an Aristotelian philosopher, 
los, a Cretan Presbyter, versed in Greek, and theologist. lie was Professor at 
Latin, and Italian, and in ecclesiastical Vcnicc. 

historv. lie was doctor in philosophy 87. Ant. Cathephorus of Zante, a 
and law, and interpreter of the Sacred Presbyter. He knew Greek, Latin, 
Canons in the University of Padua, Italian, the Aristotelian and latter plii- 
wliere he published several learned dis- losophy, and was a teacher in the Flan- 
sertations, and was (says Harles) the ginian College at Venice, 
most diligent in his examination of the 88. George Putusius, an Athenian; 

unendited works of the latter Greeks, possessed the same accomplishments, 
of any one since Allatius*. Comme- and was a schoolmaster at Venice, 
nus was bom in 1656, and died in 1740. 89. Antonius Strategus of Corfu, a 

82. Demetrius Notaras, a Moreotc, teacher in Padua. 

first physician to the Waiwodc of Wal- 90. Macarius of Patmos, a Deacon, 
lachia, versed in Greek, Latin, and versed in Greek and Latin, and the 
Italian. Scriptures. 

83. Gregory Sugdures, of Ioannina, 91. Methodius Anthoracitcsof Ioan- 

whcrc he was chief schoolmaster ; ac- nina,a sacred Monk. Ilclivcdsomc years 
quainted with Greek, Latin, and Ita- in Italy, and printed at Venice a work 
lian; “ skilful in the Aristotelian phi- in Romaic, called B«rx3s \oyixw vfofiarm 
losophy, but more so in theology.” He —The Shepherd of Rational Sheep, 
wrote a Breviary of Logic, ami a Con- 92. Metrophanes Gregoras of Do- 
cordancc of the New and Old Testa- dona, a sacred Monk; versed in Greek, 
ment. a poet, and a preacher, who meditated 

8-1. A nastatius, a Presbyter of loan- on the Scriptures and the Fathers of 
nina, skilled in Greek and Latin, and the Church. 

* See vol, ji, JSibliotk. Grace, p. 450, 
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93. Anastatius Gordius of Acarna- 
nia, a Monk, skilled in the Greek and 
Latin languages, and who heard the 
learned in Italy. 

94. Anastatius of Nausa, in Mace* 
donia; “ n wise man and learned philo¬ 
sopher, a thcologist, and famous ora¬ 
tor; knowing the Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew languages. lie travelled over 
almost all Europe.” 

95. John of Thcssalonica, and school¬ 
master of that city, fC skilled in Greek, 
and not ignorant of Latin.” n £ rouSiv^; 

rw te 9v'p*9ev **) Trfv Ufav 9e oXoyi'a.’, 

the common eulogy. 
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96. George of Trebezond, school¬ 
master at Bucharest, versed in Greek, 
and the Aristotelian philosophy. 

97. Agapius of Ithaca, a sacre! 
Monk, (I'fpopwuxxo?); versed in Greek, the 
Scriptures, and Fathers.. 

98. Philothcus, “ a Monk of-P.srga, 
a friend of the said Agapius, and like 
him in every thing.” 

99. Gregory of Salonika, “ a Monk. 
A famous man, skilled in Greek, in¬ 
structed in foreign philosophy and our 
sacred theology : a sacred preacher.” 

Written by Demetrius Procopius the 
Moschopolite, July mjdccxxi. 


It may be supposed, that the learned Creeks of the middle 
and close of the last century, were much of the same sort as 
those mentioned by Procopius ; that the greater number of them 
were theological writers, mostly educated in Italy; and that they 
were thought prodigies by their countrymen, on account of being 
able to read the Hellenic. The names of some are detailed in 
modern publications; and although never heard of in England, 
have been for some time pretty well known in Italy and Ccr- 
many, and latterly at Paris. Such are Marinus of Cephakmi.i, 
professor of chemistry at Padua, and Marcus his brother, a 
good mechanist, who removed the rock on which the statue of 
Peter is placed, to Petersburgh, and printed an essay at, Paris in 

1777 . 

The more intimate connection which has taken place of lap 

41 > !2 
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years between the nations of Christendom and the Levant, has 
certainly improved very considerably the general literature of the 
Greeks. The number of those who seek for instruction in the 
universities of the Continent, increases daily: Leghorn, Venice, 
Vienna, and more especially at this time, Paris, abound with 
young men from Constantinople, Smyrna, and Albania, but chiefly 
from the Ionian Isles. Medicine is the study to which they 
usually apply, in order to quality themselves for gaining a respec¬ 
table subsistence in their own country; but there are not wanting 
instances of those who, having made a greater proficiency, and 
demonstrated more genius than ordinary, have settled in the 
countries which gave them their education. In fact, the greater 
advances which a modern Greek may make in knowledge, the 
more insupportable must he find a residence in the Levant. If 
he has devoted himself to the study of history, how can he con¬ 
template the miserable condition of his country, and continually 
behold oppression in all its modes—the injuries of the master, 
and (what is more intolerable) the meanness of the slave ? If he 
has imbibed any portion of the philosophical spirit, now so gene¬ 
rally diffused throughout Christendom, how will he be able to con¬ 
sort with the priests of his church, the most literate but unen¬ 
lightened of his countrymen ? Must he not feel his genius pine 
within him, and decay like the exotic transplanted to a soil unfit 
for its encouragement and growth ? A very reasonable despair of 
benefitting their country by their presence, has, indeed, natura¬ 
lized the most illustrious of the modern Greeks at a distance from 
their homes; but they have been by no means forgetful of their 
native soil, and have directed their labours to the improvement of 
their countrymen. 
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A variety of Hellenic gramrfiars, in Romaic, with Italian 
and French translations; and dictionaries, some in four, some 
in three languages, are in use in all the principal towns, although 
they are not very common, I was shown at Athens a lexicon, in 
ancient and modern Greek, Latin, and Italian; and my fellow- 
traveller has in his possession one in Romaic, French, and Italian, 
in three volumes, printed at Vienna in 1798, by George Ventote, 
of Ioannina, to which is prefixed, a well-contrived grammar of 
the two latter languages. 

It is no disgrace for the Greeks, returned to a second child¬ 
hood, to receive the instructions suited to infancy. It was the 
peculiar advantage of their ancestors, and one which contributed 
as much as any thing to form those mighty masters, that the 1 
study of mere words made comparatively but a very small por¬ 
tion of their education, that they had not to acquire the know¬ 
ledge of any language but their own, but directed at once the 
whole force of their rising genius to those useful studies which 
are now not to be commenced without many previous years of 
philological initiation. At present, almost the whole ingenuity 
of the modern Greeks is exercised in the acquisition of many lan¬ 
guages, and in this, it must be confessed, they display a won¬ 
derful proficiency. A quick and delicate ear, a flexibility 
of speech, a tenacious memory, enable their youths of a tender 
age to speak five or six, and sometimes a greater number of lan¬ 
guages, especially at Constantinople, where many even of those 
of the lowest orders can make themselves understood in French, 
Italian, Russian, Turkish, Sclavonian, and even Latin, some of 
them being capable of also comprehending the Hellenic. But 
unfortunately they have had but little opportunity of showing their 
natural ability in any of the more useful attainments of literature ; 
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and their want of a press open to liberal writers, has thrown an 
insuperable bar in the way of their improvement. 

So early as the middle of the seventeenth century, one Nicho¬ 
las Mataxo, a Cephalonian Monk, came from London, with a 
press and Greek types, to Constantinople; but his endeavour was 
stopped at once by the Turkish Government. One was indeed 
established at Bucharest, but only theological works, and vul¬ 
gar romances and song books, proceeded from an office liable to 
he denounced, both by th$ civil and ecclesiastical authority. A 
Greek press has been long established at Venice, but subject to 
the supervision and censures of a licenser; and transmitting there¬ 
fore no ray of light calculated to pierce and dispel the thick gloom 
of ignorance. Grammars and dictionaries, with translations of 
such books as are not judged dangerous, either by the Italian or 
Greek clergy, were, it is true, a valuable, though a very inade¬ 
quate addition to the homilies and catechisms which formed the 
scanty library of the Greeks; but no original work of any im¬ 
portance has ever been dispersed in Greece. 

Pogozi, an Armenian, had a press at Constantinople, in 17.98, 
which has not of late been worked; so that books of all kinds 
must come from abroad—from Paris, from Venice, or Vienna; 
and even at the last place, there is no certain security for those 
who undertake the task. Riga, a well-known name, who, after 
the failure of the last insurrection of the Greeks, endeavoured to 
reorganize the confederacy, and again to rouse his countrymen, 
having retired to the capital of Austria, prepared for the press a 
translation, (not composed by himself), of Anacharsis; but just as 
it was about to be printed, the unfortunate patriot was delivered by 
the Emperor Joseph to the Turks. lie failed in an attempt to 
destroy himself, and was thrown into the Danube. 
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Some years afterwards, a Romaic journal was established at 
the same city, conducted by one Pouli, who, besides the .sheets 
ol this paper, issued a violent pamphlet against the Emperor 
Paul, called, “ Considerations of a Greek Patriot, printed in Vi¬ 
enna, in Austria, at the new press of the Greek Journal The 
Sultan made a requisition for the conductor, and eight other 
Greeks, living at Vienna, and Pouli was arrested by the Emperor, 
although not delivered to the Turks, which was the fate of the 
other eight persons, who were instantly beheaded. The Greek 
types were destroyed, but have, I believe, been since replaced. 

What then is the actual state of knowledge amongst the 
Greeks? Mr. Corai, of Scio, has rendered himself well known, by 
his French translation of Theophrastus’s Characters, and of Hip¬ 
pocrates, vSxruv oltguv, xai roTruv, by an edition of the TEthio- 
pics of Heliodorus, with a Romai'e preface, by his commentaries 
on Herodotus, and more particularly by a version of Beccaria in 
modern Greek, with a preliminary exhortation to his countrymen. 
He has been lately concerned in an edition of Strabo, of which the 
English reader lias already bad some information •(•. He is a 
member of the French Institute, which has given him a prize for 
bis Hippocrates, and he resides at Paris, in the enjoyment of a 
reputation fairly acquired by his literary labours. “ Offspring of 
a country once the most fortunate of Greece, for him is it re¬ 
served to associate his own with the immortal name of the Ora¬ 
cle of CosJ,” 

* Xroj^a<rju.ol ho; qnXtXXwo;. .. .hi Biewij rr)» AvVrpi«f, ex tv; tvts- 

ypxQiK; tup 'Pu/AXixup hprtfAipiSuv. 

+ Edinburgh Review, No. xxxi. art. iii. 

f: Pouqueville cn Moree, p. 338. 
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Paris has also to boast of Panayotes Kodrikas, an Athenian, 
who has translated the Plurality of Worlds into Romaic, and 
keeps a school for students in Greek and Arabic; and of Potyzois, 
a poet, who has composed several patriotic songs, the most cele¬ 
brated of which is an address to those who served under the 
French in Egypt: extracts of it are subjoined iu the next Letter. 

To these must be added Phillipides, author of a geographical 
work, very decidedly superior to that of Meletius; John Cama- 
sares, a Constant! nopolit an, who has translated into French Ocellus 
Lucanus; Athanasius of Paros, who has written on rhetoric, and, 
not inferior to any except Coral, Psallida, the schoolmaster of 
Ioannina. Marmaratouri, an Athenian merchant, should be 
mentioned in this list. He has published a Life of Suvaroff, in 
Romaic, not a translation, but, what is very uncommon, au 
original work. His scheme for publishing a modern Greek ver¬ 
sion of Anaclvarsis, undertaken by three Greeks, is already given 
to the public*. 

At the same time that I recount these men, it will he necessary 
to add, that only the last mentioned resides in Greece. It should 
be remembered also, that only a very few copies of their books are 

to be met with. I only saw one of Psallidas on True Felicity, and 
one of Corui’s Beccaria. There is not in the Levant a library where 
books are sold. It is possible, in the shops of those who sell 
other articles, sometimes to pick up a collection of homilies and 
romances, and, although very rarely, an Hellenic grammar. 
Psallida, at Joanuina, was the only person I ever saw who had 
what might be called a library, and that a very small one. It 
consisted of such books as he found serviceable in instructing his 
scholars. Amongst them were a Thucydides, with a Romaic 

* Iu tbe Appendix to Childe Harold, 
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translation*,‘and Goldsmith’s Grecian History, in Romaic. The 
school at Athens had also a few classics; and I recollect being 
show n fi torn copy of Xenophon’s Hellenics, which the owner 
said he would have been very willing to give to roc, had he not 
kept it for the use of the English Resident. Some of the Greek 
palaces of the Eanal*, and the patriarchal house, contain sets of 
books, chiefly theological, and written by those who have been 
enumerated" by Procopius; but neither the owners themselves, 
nor any portion of the public, are benefitted by these volumes. 

A Romaic translation of Locke’s Essay may be found in 
Greece; but I never saw it. I must say the same of Montesquieu 
on the Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire, and of Tissot’s Avis 
au Peuple sur sa Sante. One copy of Telemachus, and of Rollin’s 
Ancient History, both in Romaic, I did see, and only one; as 
also one volume of the Arabian Nights. The Plurality of 
Worlds, which, (on account of a note where the invention of bal¬ 
loons is mentioned, and something said about animal magnetism), 
has been denounced by the Patriarchal Synod, never fell in my 
way; nor did I ever meet with the Romaic Robinson Crusoe, 
which, for some reason or other, is also a condemned book. 

Thus it is evident, that there is no dissemination of knowledge 
in Greece. That there are clever, enlightened, and well-informed 
Greeks to be found out of the Levant, and that a tew books, truly 
excellent, are sparingly scattered about in the country, can hardly 
be taken into account in estimating the general condition of the 
people. 

* More correctly, but not so frequently, called and written Phan&r, as the 
gate in that quarter, near the head of the port of Constantinople, is called Fcner- 
Capoussi, the Fener-Gate, yet the tfotvifi, or light-house, is now on the side of the 
sea of Marmora, between the two quarters called Thatladi and Ahour Capoussi. 

4s 
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It is true, that schools where the Hellenic is taught, have been 
established in all the great towns. Constantinople has two very 
large academies. At Haivali, or Kidognis, opposite Mytelene, 
there is a sort of university, for a hundred students and three pro¬ 
fessors, now superintended by a Greek of Mytelene, who teaches 
not only the Hellenic, but Latin, French, and Italian. At Athens, 
there are two public schools, and many private instructors: but 
neither Latin, nor any of the Frank languages, are there known, 
except by a few of the Roman Catholic children who frequent 
the Capuchin Convent. 

TKe schools of loannina have been before mentioned; that of 
Psallida, who has a hundred pupils, gives instruction in French, 
Latin, Italian, and Hellenic: and the literal Greek, together 
with writing and reading, is taught in another school, con¬ 
taining three hundred boys, who pay nothing for their instruc¬ 
tion. All the larger islands of both seas have establishments of 
the same kind. Thus the generality of the Greeks can write and 
read, and have a smattering, at least, of Hellenic, but without 
books, these accomplishments are of no use to them; and accord¬ 
ingly they have not made any progress in any science, nor have 
advanced a step towards the attainment of any useful art. They 
are only enabled to read the church service, and their foolish ro¬ 
mances, and arc qualified for an employment in the service of 
their Pashas, and the transaction of the business attendant upon 
their petty traffic. 

It will not therefore appear strange, that the Greek, I mean 
the colloquial language, shouldj under such circumstances, become 
daily more corrupt. In some parts of the Levant, the very basis 
of the old tongue seems to have been subverted. Although, in the 
days of Theodora Chrysolorina, the wife of Philelphus, the ladies ol 
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Constantinople may have been notorious for the purity of their 
speech, nothing can be more mixed and barbarous than the common 
dialect of the wives and daughters of those principal Greeks of the 
capital with whom strangers consort. Their language is indeed 
materially injured, even by the superior education which these 
ladies receive, in order to qualify themselves for the Frank society 
of Pera, and which they take every opportunity of displaying, by 
the introduction of words and phrases wholly French and Italian. 
But the priests and princes of the Fanal, amongst whom young 
Ipsilanti, whose father was lately Waiwode of Moldavia, is distin¬ 
guished as a most elegant and accomplished scholar, affect a 
greater accuracy, by the choice of ancient words, and a few of 
them might, if so addressed by a stranger, be able to keep up 
a conversation in pure Hellenic. 

The G reek of Smyrna is much infected by the Franks. That 
of Salonica is more pure. The Athenian language is not, in my 
mind, so corrupted, nor has admitted so many Latin and Italian 
words, as that of the Morea; but it has not preserved so much 
of the ancient elegance as the dialect of Ioannina, which the in¬ 
habitants of that city boast to be superior to any, except that 
of Constantinople. 

Some villages near Triccala in Thessaly, speak at this day, not 
the Romaic, but a corrupt Hellenic, as pure, perhaps, as the Ba¬ 
conian language before mentioned. Of the traces of the four 
dialects, Doric, Ionic, Attic, and iEolic, which Cabasilas asserts 
to have been preserved in his time, I neither found, nor heard any 
evidence. 

The substantives most commonly in use, have undergone the 
most complete change; such as represent bread, water, clothes, 

4 f 2 
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would surprise the ear of a Hellenist, and yet neither $«/*»!, «/>«; 
nor are of a very late date *. But the names of plants are 
nearly all Hellenic, and a botanical treatise would scarcely want 
a glossary of Romaic terms. The old names of places are, as 
might be expected-f-, not altogether lost in the modern appella¬ 
tions of the Greeks, although the Turks have, in many instances, 
given names of their own. 

With respect to the written tongue, it must be observed, that 
the composition at this day current, is of three kinds: the first, is 
the language of the mass, and some other parts of the rituals, 
which* are grammatically Hellenic: the ancient Greek has also 
been lately used by Corai, and one or two others, but is not 
adopted in any common books. The next may be called the 
Ecclesiastical Greek; which is the kind employed by the majority 
of the church writers in their pastoral letters, and which, besides 
other characteristics, does not have recourse to the modern vulr 
garism of always recurring to the auxiliary verbs. This is the 
style of many of those cited by Procopius, and even of earlier 
authors, of Meletius, in his Geography, and several other later 
works, and does not seem to be formed by any certain rule, but 
by an attempt of the writers to come as near as possible to the 

* The first is found in the history of Apollonius Tyrius— 

'Emxtrav to v pwpn xxt tpxpotv to \pxgaxt ; 

ngoi>, derived perhaps from iy(ov, is in Constant. Porphyro. Gen. de Adm,. 
Imp. cap. 9. XxXotfimKTTi Bifovr£«, o fort fyxrpx oija— -p5xo» and /wxas, recur 
repeatedly in Nicetas.—Du Cange Gloss. 

t Monboddo on Language, vol. i. The contracted preposition and the 
accusative article, (a-’rav), have helped to form some of the new names. Thus, 
Uiumin Thessaly, is Standia; Cos,Stanclu>; and the capital, (rieAif), Stambou]. 
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Hellenic. The Romaic is (he third species of composition; but 
even in this vulgar idiom, there is necessarily some distinction 
made by the nifture of the various subjects, and the talents of 
the respective authors. 'The philosophical treatises of Cora'i and 
Psallida, are as good, in point of style, as the dedication of Simon 
Portius’ grammar to Cardinal Richelieu, and although, perhaps, 
their subjects contribute much to their apparent superiority, are 
not so entirely vulgar, as the downright common dialect, of which 
some specimens are added to these Letters from the translation 
of the Arabian Nights, and some original romances.. 

The modern Greeks delight in poetry, and very many amongst 
them evince a great facility in versification. There is an infinite 
variety of love and drinking songs; some of which are common in 
every part of Greece, whilst other pieces of poetry are known 
only in the town or village of their author. A young man of any 
spirit, who has been ill-treated by his mistress, anathematised by 
his priest, or beaten by a,Tupk, seldom fails to revenge himself 
by a lampoon. 

I am not aware that there are any verses which the poet did not 
write to be sung, or, as the expression is, uslpayxh, “ for a song.” 
Let me observe in passing, that the Greek.music* is plaintive, but 
monotonous. The specimens given by Dr. Crotch, possess the char 
racter of all which I happened to hear. A first part of some airs 
borrowed from Italian sailors, and the first part of Malbruc, and 
even of God save the King, are well-known tunes. It is said, that 
they cannot arrive at a second part. The men, and women all 
sing, and all sing through the nose. The fiddle and three- 

* Two specimens of Greek music are in the Appendix, 
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stringed guitar are the usual instruments, and on these most of 
the young men, particularly the sailors, are able to perform ; for 
all ranks ure most attached to singing and playing, no less than to 
dancing, and, at some seasons, appear to do nothing else. But to 
return. The accentual quantity, which seems to have taken place 
of the syllabic so early as the eleventh century*, is alone observed 
in all the metres. Of these there is a variety, but the most com¬ 
mon is the fifteen-syllabled verse, of the kind before quoted. 

' Some lively expressions and agreeable turns of thought, may be 
discovered in many of these effusions, which, however, have more 
of the Oriental profusion of images, than of the Greek simplicity, 
and although by no means deficient in, the tender and pathetic 
style, have nothing of the vigorous and sublime of ancient poetry. 
There may be persons willing to except from this criticism two or 
three patriotic songs of a late date. 

Their amatory pieces, in which they chiefly delight, speak 
that which some critics would call the very language of love. 
These are exceedingly extravagant, abounding in metaphors, 
similes, personifications, abrupt exclamations, and not unfre- 
quently with the conceits rather than the licensed figures of 
poetical rhetoric, ardent, wild, and unconnected, with more 
poetry than sense, and more passion than poetry. Acrostics, and 
even those echo verses, which an inimitable author of our own 
nation has parodied and ridiculed, are much employed in their 

* Previously to the political verses of Psellus, Manasses, Metaphrasta, Philip 
the Hermit, Manuel, Pliilas, and Tzetzes, the noble Hexameters of Horner 
were debased into miserable trochaics, which were printed by Pinelli, at Venice, 
in 1S40. A specimen of the openiug of the Iliad, is given in Philological In¬ 
quiries, p. 78.—See vol. xi. p. 320, Fab. Bib. Gnec. edit. Harlcs. 
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romances; in short, there is hardly a single evidence of what is 
generally supposed a vitiated and paltry taste, which is not dis¬ 
coverable in t 1 poetical compositions of the modern Greeks. 
Their Cotsakiu-., or alternate verses, which are composed and 
sung apparently extemporaneously, hut are in fact traditional, 
display a singular talent lor versification, and are of, the same 
cast. 

Their prose writings can hardly be subject to any critical de¬ 
cision, for these are, as has been said, almost all translations, and 
leave therefore no room for any display of ingenuity, or depth of 
thought. Their homilies, as well as their tales, are insipid and 
affected, but evincing a copiousness of words, no less surprising 
than tedious. I shall content myself with annexing some speci¬ 
mens, the verbal criticism of which may be undertaken by more 
competent judges. 

It may appear hardly worth while to inquire into the merits 
of a corrupted tongue, and, with respect to the best means of 
restoring it to its purity, the condition of the people is to be 
taken into consideration, rather than the state of their language. 
It seems to me, perhaps erroneously, that the Romaic will never 
receive any Hellenic improvements whilst the Turks remain 
masters of Greece; and even should any event drive the Mahome¬ 
tans into Asia, any material alteration in the language of a people 
who can never he independent, may be very problematical. 
There are but few, very few indeed, of the Greeks themselves, 
who have any conception of the benefits to be derived from such 
an amelioration; and, indeed, from a document now before me, 
it should seem that there is, generally speaking, an indifference, 
and even unwillingness, observable amongst them, to reach at any 
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Extraordinary advantages, by departing from the common course 
of education. 

In 1808, a year after the establishment of the French at Corfu, 
and, ** by a happy synchronism, on the same day of the same 
month which had brought their troops within viewof its shores, on 
the 15th of August, in the year when, if empires did not perish 
like man himself a short time after the period of their glory, the 
Greeks would have celebrated their Olympic Games for the six 
hundred and forty-seventh time*/' an institution, calling itself the 
Ionian Academy, held its first sitting. Its first attention was 
directed towards Napoleon, Benefactor and Protector; it then 
proceeded to declare, that courses of gratuitous and public lec¬ 
tures would be given by competent professors, in physic and che¬ 
mistry, natural history, physiology, and medicine. Ibis in effect 
was performed, if I may trust the paper before me, for the first 
year, and an additional lecture was read to the students, on ana¬ 
tomy and surgical operations, by Dr. Razis, at that time, says 
the secretary Dupin who signs the prospectus, not one of our 
colleagues. But, “ notwithstanding these efforts , and the at¬ 
tendance of some respectable persons matured by age aud expe¬ 
rience, (meritorious officers and men skilful in the different branches 
of the art of healing), upon these courses, the Academy saw with 
grief, that it had made a vain appeal to the Corcyrean youth; 
and had found no fathers eager for the instruction of their sons, 
and no sons who had felt that this instruction might be a benefit 
to v themselves.” 

The prospectus, which hears the date of June 1809, or, in the 
* See the Paper ia ike Appendix. 
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language of the Academy, “jCorcyra, the first year oftbe six hun¬ 
dred and forty-seventh Olympiad,” pronounces in a strap proceed' 
jog professedly from an Ionian, but rather Gallic than Greek, that 
the farmer lectQBes will be added a course on Belles Lettres apd 
Hellenic by Dr. Mavromati, which,-together with prizes distri¬ 
buted at each quaternal celebration of the Olympian games, to the 
authors of the best original Romaic composition/ and of the best 
translation from the standard wprks of the modern nations, especi¬ 
ally the French, will, “ in a few Olympiads, cause the corrupted 
language of the modern Greeks to become one of the most perfect 
dialects of the ancient Hellenic.” The first prize is to be allotted 
on the 15th of next August, (1812). It is to be a medal of iron, 
** the money qf Laccdemon.” On one side is to be a resemblance 
of the limperor, with-’ this inscription—** Napoleon, Bien&iteur 
,#t Protecteuron the reverse a star, with these words—“ Au 
Genie, l’Academie reconnaissante;” on the rim will be written the 
name of the author and of his work, with the number of the 
Olympic. 

“ In the hall appointed for the public sittings, will be suspended 
the crown df wild olive which shall have been bound oh the fore- 
head of the victor, with suitable inscriptions underneath* : these 
crowns shall constitute the trophies of the Academy." To this first 
adjudication any living author may transmit his work whenever 
published, to contend'for the. prize. The olive wreath appears 

already to encircle the brows of Coral.. 

It is not difficult to foresee, that the success of Dr. Mavro- 
mati will not be much more satisfactory than that of Dr. Razi?, 
particularly as the Ionian dominions of Napoleon are now con¬ 
fined to Corfu, and the Olympic games of the ensuing August 
may be disturbed by the cannon of a hostile fleet. Perhaps tlie 

See the Paper in the Appendix. 
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Academy has, ere ibis, ceased to exist 1 *. Under every lawmiablc 
circumstance, the project ol improving and settling the common 
discourse of a people by any similar in-dilution, is altogether 
hopeless ; and although the number oi Hellenic scholars in the 
Jjcvant may be somewhat increased by late e\enls, the revival ol 
the ancient Greek language, even according to a modified mean¬ 
ing of that phrase, appears an event too unparalleled in all history 
to take place in our days or at auv future period. 

But whatever may be the fate of the Romaic, the scholar may 
expect that inquisitive travellers will add to his library, by the 
discos cry of many saluable manusc ripts which may throw a fresh 
light on the history oi past times, and increase the number of 
tiiuse treasures w. .ch the philosophers of antiquity with justice, 
hoped might be transmitted as “ possessions in perpetuity” 
to all future ages. Such sanguine expectations have, how- 
.ever, hitherto been disappointed, and, with the exception of 
Dr. Clarke’s manuscripts, of which the public may soon expect 
a detailed account, the search ol" the learned has as yet Cecil very 
inadequately rewarded. After man}' an eager wish directed to¬ 
wards the Seraglio library, and a thousand conjectures as to its 
supposed contents, all doubt appears to be lost, in the certainty, 
that as far back as thp year l {>88, there was not a single Greek 
manuscript in that, repository. The partial dispersion ol’ the Sera- 

* Tin i'ii mis iii oiir iiruii u Corfiote JouVnal in Romaic, which detailed some 
oj i'h; piincipni events of Ktirope to the. {Ireeks : one of them reached .Athens 
llitll il!i (It count of -tiaiibaclioiib in (ho lhiglibh I’mlimm.it, and of a speech 

f.om Kikter VnroifjL —Mr. Windham. The dispersion of a well-written neus- 
pjipi t would be of infinitely greater service to the Greeks than that of any other 
publication, and, as the whole people arc most eager to hear news, would soon 
be very general. Yet some preliminary Knowledge seems necessary to make 
even this reading intelligible and useful to them; for the liishop of Cluysso, 
under Mount Parnassus, ziho Uut us a 3/tfclius’s Giograp/ij/, asked me—i“ 
Spain, where the Jinglish were fighting, was in the JJaltic? 
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glio library took place at the deposition of Mahomet the Fourth, 
and shortly after that period M. (Jirardm, ambassador from France 
to the Forte*", by the assistance of an Italian renegado and the 
Jesuit Jiesnier, purchased fifteen manuscripts in (Ireek and one 
In Latin, which he transmitted to France in the year 1688, and 
which are now in the J inperial library at Paris. The selection was 
made by JBesnier out of two hundred books which composed the 
collection, and which, as tliev were all sold, should he now m the 
libraries either of Western Furope or of Greece, 'i hey would be 
easily recognizable by the .Sultan's seal attached to each volume, 
and some might he discovered by their Turkish binding. The 
remaining 185 manuscripts were in bad condition, and had before 
appeared in print; but it is with some' reason that the learned Vil- 
lois-on reprehends the scrupulous nicety of the Jesuit, which con¬ 
fined him to Ins very partial selection. It may then he almost 
unnecessary to adtl, that Prince Italinsky, late ambassador from 
Russia to the. Forte, having by permission visited the winter harem 
of the Seraglio, in one of the apartments of which was the library 
of the Fasti:rn Fmperors, told a gentleman who gave me the 
report, that he could not see a manuscript of any kind m the 
place. Hut the dispersed volumes cannot have entirely disap¬ 
peared, and the monasteries have reasonably been supposed the 
receptacles, of these hidden treasures. Vei the Abbe Fournmnt, 
m 1750, in vain explored NhaMoni iu Chios, and Mega Spehou 
n Arcadia: anil no gieater success attended the reicarche.- ot 
.Mons. liiornstapol in thi libraries ot Meteora. Mr. \ illoison in 
17 85 j- visited the Monks of Amorgos and Fatinos. and his report 
will scarcely justify the eager expectations at present entertained 
respecting the literary wealth ot the latter community. 

* See the Ambassador's letters, oi loth March anil loth Sept. I(»8T, to the 
Marquis-de lamvois. Notice des dc la Hibliothcgue imperial, tom. viu. 

j>p. tv?, Ut, .‘i c. 1810. 

t Ibid. See the Appendix. 
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Patriotism of the Greeks—Their ardent desire of Emancipation 
— War-Song—The object of their Wishes-—Attachment to 
Russia—Hews directed towards France—Their Notions 'of 
England—Chance of * Emancipation—Importance of their 
Marine—Short Remarks on the Political Conduct of the 
English in the Levant. 


AIR. DE GUYS’s long thirty-seventh Letter, enti¬ 
tled Patriotism of the Greeks, is much such an essay as Montaigne’s 
on a custom in the island of Cca ; or, like that chapter on Snakes 
which Dr. Johnson could repeat entire, it leaves us only to conclude 
that there is no patriotism worth speaking of to be found amongst 
the modern Greeks, or indeed amongst any of the moderns; for the 
whole of his remarks and examples are adduced from the two 
great nations of antiquity. - Rut notwithstanding such a deficiency 
in an express panegyric of this people, it is most true, that the 
generality of the Greeks are devotedly attached to their country 
and nation, and, even to a degree which may appear foolish and 
incautious, continually express their hatred of their masters, and 
their confidence in themselves. This latter feeling is, however, 
tempered by a complete sense of their own degradation; for, 
whatever may be their discourse to one another, they never fail to 
enlarge upon this subject to a stranger. A common commence- 
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ment oi ;i corn* Tsaiion with them is, “ Your Excellency will find 
but poor litre in our countrv; Imt von an; not in Christendom. 
WI, at can he done amongst these beasts the Turks?” The de¬ 
testation ol t heir masters break." out on ever) o ration; and when 
the chanter from the Minaret is announcin';' the death of a Mil- 
bornetan, each Creek that meets his friend in the street salutes 
him thus,—“ A dog is dead,” *). The Archons. 

* This expression <tx.m Ai, a dog, is tin: favourite; term of reproach with the 
(■'reeks, whose cemvitiatory language is most violent amt atmsive. The vulmir 
phrases, which are too indecent to he translated, are some of them borrowed 
from, or are similar to, the Turkish. The yxy.xrt jj.xvx <r«, the most common, 
is the u anassini'y sictim” of the Mahometans. Most of the assertions ot the 
(ireeks arc confirmed by an oath ; the ancient form being preserved: the most 
usual are, Mx rl Od, By (Joel —M* to xetpx ?.■ an, 1 ' By ,,ry head —Mi - 
y ij i y.y , or Mf ri p.i u “ By my heard,” or By my father’s 

heard;”—M* A e| avA, “ By my bread;”—Mi rr y'-X* txv Tank xi> ua, 14 Bv 


the life of inv children.”—Tlie women in common conversation say, .Vi x rj. 
u-uria. yy, or tz efupyr , UH > ur £*«, 4< by niy eyes; ’ ‘‘ By my son! ; ’ 
or “ T.el me live.”—The slrongeM expiession of anger, is the extension of the 
five li: gets, with the exclamation N./, r>i ?r r.r:, u There are five for ye.” 
Nearly all, if noi all ot tliese phrases, are of a high antiquity The spreading 
of the live fingers is, Dr. Pourpicville says, alluded to in the words “ cece dono 
tibi fpiiiKpie,” in the Anelria; but neither in Ten nee nor in Plautus have f 
been aide to find such an expression. One of the most singular instances of a 
transmitted habit is, that the (ire- l.s ot Tmo universally carry their long slicks, 
or gnus, across tin ir .slum!,lei', with their arms over them on each side, some¬ 
thing tike the picture here giv.n of the Albanian. Now an ancient coin ot 
that Islam! represents a man eat ryinga stall'exactly ill the same position.— A very 
usual expression of augeis “ Horns.” The Athenian oath mentioue-el 

try Spoil. tov «y^£»ri t« u Bv the Master of (lie we-ilel,” I eio neit 

remember to have heard ; but my fellow-traveller recoiled-, two nr tluve* instan¬ 
ces of it. The words ot tenderness, y M v son,” have an odd -.eiund in 
the mouths of the yonwg gills, by whom they are tieijiieiitly Usee! 
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who enjoy the confidence of the Turks, are infected with the same 
spirit, and, in proportion as they are more powerful, feel a stronger 
desire of revenge. Signor Londo, of Vostizza, the son of the 
person who, under Veli Pasha, may be said to govern the Morea, 
on hearing the name of Riga,' when he was playing with me a 
party of chess, jumped suddenly from the sofa, threw over the 
board, and clasping his hands, repeated the name of the patriot 
with a thousand passionate exclamations, the tears streaming down 
his cheeks. The same person recited with ecstacy the war-song of 
that unfortunate Creek. The strain is of a higher mood, and 1 
have endeavoured to preserve the metre of it *, and, with a little 
variation, the position of its rhymes, in the following version of 
the four first stanzas. 


1. 

Aturj iraHStt run VLWwuv 
*0 xxTpof T-Hi iofcnr yA&tv 
A*f QotvufAiv a£iei ixtivuv 
IIou (Jwtrav r riv agxf y 
A*l TTXTVITO/ACil dl/fyll'u! 

Ten tpylv Trf Tvpccvvtfos 

Exfixjirv/jiin irarpiSot 

K x$t onuSot anr^pov. 

T* %ir\a at Xaftw/j-iv, 
IlaTict 'EXXynun <xyufj.iv, 

TloTX[*tSuii vera/AiSuv 

Tun to ai/xtz 

&t rptH” “to ttoSuv. 

* A mixed trochaic, except 
ing with the fifth, is shorter by 


1. 

Greeks arise1 tlic day of glory 
Comes at last, triumphant dawning; 
Let us all in future story 
Rival our forefathers’ fame. 

Under foot the yoke of tyrants, 

Let us now indignant trample, 
Mindful of the great example, 

And avenge our country’s shame. 

To arms then, our country cries. 
Sons of the Greeks, arise, arise; 
Until the blood in purple Hood 
From the hated foe 
Beneath our feet shall flow. 


the chorus, the fourth line of which, for the sake of rhyia- 
onc foot in the translation than in the original. 
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2 . 

“ 03 - £ » TfT&i run 'RAA:w«l< 

Ki tx.-x.otXx dv$t>tiO(Atvot i 
VlnivjAXTQc eirxoj7ri(rn*i»S6 
Tuga Aaj3iTi nvoriv. 

’Stjjh tpuvtin TjJf o-atAwiyxef /** 
<rvvtxx$riTt oXx e/uou, 

Tiiy ttrT<z\otpov £hti~ti 
xal vixocTt wf 10 7ra»TOU. 

T<i oa-A«j x. t; A. 


2 . 

Whither now, alas! retreating 
Limbs where Grecian blood is beating? 
Breathe again ye spirits fleeting, 

JSTow your scattered force recall. 

At my trumpet’s voice resounding, 
Each his country’s flag surrounding, 
Towards the seven-hill’dcitybounding, 
Fly, and conquer for your all. 

To arms then, &c. 


3. 

'ZirifrMy Xnxprot, rl xoifi.oir3t 
ilnyoii A riSxpyov (ia.3vn j 
sonnnaov, xpajrt ’AS’Jii/asj, 
dfAfA,X^0V -irxvroTtH/tiv. 
’En9'v/*ti9'Vti Aionliou 

"H(X00r TOU t'OCXOfTTOUj 

Too xvipog i’rra.i'vifj.hoVy 

‘Pofiipt , XKI TpO/J-ipOV . 

Tx on\x, x. r. A. 


3. 

Sparta! Sparta! why in slumber? 
Why in lethargy so deep? 

Rouse thyself, thy friend awaken, 
Glorious Athens, from her sleep. 
Call to mind thy ancient warrior. 
Great Leonidas of old, 

Mighty man of fame immortal. 
The tremendous and the bold. 

To arms then, &c. 


4. 

"’O/Tou its roig 0ipjt*O7ruAt»t 
IIcAfjtxoif auTor xforii", 

K.al tsu; tlipirxg xtyxvll^u, 

Kat xvruv xxrx xgxrii . 
Ktsrpiaxoiriovg xvS^xg 

*Eig to xenrgon irgo%ugn, 
K,x\ ug Xtuv SofAupityof 
*Et{ to xi/ax ruv Pounr. 

T» on A*, x. t. A. 


4. 

Sec him, where the noble patriot 
All th’ invading war withstands. 

At Thermopylae victorious 
O’er the flying Persian bands. 

With his brave three hundred heroes, 
Forwards now the Lion goes, 
Plunging through the blood of battle 
To the centre of his foes. 

To arms then, &c. 


* The difference between the two languages, has prevented me from filling up all the 
syllables in the translation without sonic trifling amplification of the original sense, a .i.r- 
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There may appear a triteness in reminding the Greeks of Leo¬ 
nidas; but the truth is, that of him, and of the other heroes of 
antiquity, the generality of the people have but a very confused 
notion, and that very few of them trace the period of their former 
glory farther back than the dajH of the G reek Emperors. Those 
who are most fond of recurring to past times, dwell on the power 
and merits of those Princes, and begin their history with the 
great Constantine, the Emperor of the Greeks, ('o Mtyxs k« nrr<x»- 
tivo{ o B*<nX£vc ruv Pupoam). All their hopes are directed towards 
the restoration of the Byzantine kingdom, in the person of any 
Christian, but more particularly a Christian of their own church, 
and 1 believe they have never for an instant entertained the project 
of establishing an independent confederacy on the model of their 
ancient republics. Their views have naturally been turned to¬ 
wards Russia for more than half a century, and every one is ac¬ 
quainted with their two desperate attempts to create a diversion in 
favour of that power in the heart of European Turkey. 

Notw ithstanding the failure of their efforts, in the Russian war 
concluded at Kainargi in 1774, the Greeks prepared to take up 


cumstance which, if it docs not bespeak want of pains on my part, may aerve to contrast 
the ancient and modern Greek. This song, the chorus particularly, is sung to a tune 
very nearly the same as the Marscllois Hymn. It may be necessary to oiler an excuse for 
giving in this place a specimen before published in a book so universally circulated as 
Chiide Harold; but on this head I shall only say, that the chance of multiplying <ho 
copies of what is in itself a curiosity, and has some merit, may plead a suflicieut apology 
for the insertion of the Romaic text; and, that as to a competition with any portion of 
the admired work in question, all circumstances, whether of inclination or capacity, are, 
in the case of the writer of these Letters, such as to render a disavowal of such an attempt 
altogether superfluous. 
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;u ms in 1790, ami Sulli, then in open rebellion, was the centre of 
their operations. Three Greeks from that town arrived at Peters- 
burgh, and hailed the Archduke Constantine with the new and 
sounding title of Emperor of the Hellenes, (B*<nAw rm ) *. 

A plan was agreed upon, according to which the G reek army was 
to set out from Sulli to Livadia and Athens, in two divisions, to 
be joined by the Moreotes and Negropontines. Crossing the 
plains of Thessaly, it was then to march to Saloniea, and af¬ 
ter collecting the Greeks of Macedonia, proceed with the whole 
force, amounting, they supposed, to three hundred thousand, to 
Adrianople. Constantinople was to be the immediate prey of the 
confederate forces, even without the combined attack ol the Rus¬ 
sians, who, however, were expected to sail from the Crimea to the 
Bosporus, and decide the fate of the Turkish empire. Lambro 
Canziani, the celebrated Greek, was to cruise with his squadron 
in the Archipelago; and this turned out to be the only part of the 
project which was to be accomplished; for Lambro, although not 
supported after the peace between Russia and the Porte, in 1791, 
and declared a pirate, kept the sea, until his ships were destroyed 
by a French squadron. The Sulliotes did not stir, but defended 
their mountains, as they had before done, against the Pasha of 
Ioannina. The close of their struggles is already known. 

Mr. Eton, who has detailed this account f, conceives the plans 

* The word BanAfu? answers to Impcrator. The Greeks called Gliarlo. 
magne “ Vasileus,” but the petty princes “ Reges,” (P*iy*f) • Lieut prand says, 
Petrus Bulgaroruin Vasileus.”—Decline and l’all, cap. 55, note 10'. this 
serves to prove that the Greek B was decidedly the Latin V, so early, at least, 
as the twelfth century, 
t Survey, p. 37, ctscq. 

4 G 
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of Pano-Kiri, Christo Lazzotti, and Nicolo Pangalo, the Sulliote 
Ambassadors, to have been wise, and every way competent for 
the attainment of the great object in view, and condemns the 
policy of those who di lie red from them in opinion, namely, the 
British, Prussian, and Russian cabinets. 

Wherever the fault lay, the Russians ceased to be the favourites 
of the Greeks, who, however, did not on that account loose sight ot 
their darling object; for, at the news of the French revolution, 
they began to form other projects, or at least to indulge tresh 
hopes. The friends of universal freedom were, of course, the 
friends of the Greeks, and long before the cession of the Seven 
Islands to the tri-coloured flag, the Carmaguole was danced on 
the shores of the Ionian sea 

During the expedition to Egypt, the health of Bonaparte was 
the daily toast at Athens; and the Greeks of Crete were so tar 
assured of their approaching independence, that, until the victo¬ 
ries of the English over the French destroyed their hopes, they 
had, in a manner, taken the island into their own hands, and had 
come to an agreement with the Turks, each of whom they under¬ 
took, upon certain conditions, to protect. A small mountainous 
district in this island contains, indeed, the only Greeks in the 
whole empire who have never been subdued either by -the Vene¬ 
tians or 'lurks. It is called Splmkia, (Spama), and has one town 
and twenty villages, each governed by its own primates. It can 
send about four thousand men into the lield. The person, himself 

* 1 » ii a eyn<rt ’Tislrue the French would have it known 

"ras Ko/xpBf T»{ n Corfii shall shortly be their own, 

Enpo'J.cnnz xstl Cefalonia too, and Xante 

1J* tivxt to piopa tS A wain. The fairest flower of the Levant- 
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a Sphakiotc, who furnished a late author* with an account of 
these Cretans, makes rather a favourable report of them; but 
others have represented them to be a horde of blood-thirsty 
savages. 

In fact, in the French army in Egypt there were some Greek 
soldiers whose patriotism was roused and kept alive by the muse 
of Polyzo’is, the new Tyrtarns. His song of nine stanzas in 
tl'OchaicS is called, A r (T[xx iro\t[xirnpioii tuv iv Aiyu7TTu Trcp'i tXeuS't/xa; 
jufW rpxtxuv, “ War Song of the Greeks in Egypt, lighting in the 
cause of Freedom;” and it opens with the following exclamation. 


$/Xoi [xx <rv[xira,TpiUTXi 
AaXoi vx ' , [x&x ws iroTt 
Tuv up^tiuv Mxtrx^fxtxi/uo 
Tjk 'EXXaJoc t an rvptxkvuii ; 

»»-. a • « */ 

bjX.oixri(rtto<; n upot 

W pt'XOI, rupx. 


Gallant Countrymen! for ever 
Shall wc dread ihe vile enslaver? 

Shall the Mussulman victorious 
Reign in Greece, the great, the glorious? 
Friends! the tyranny is past, 
Vengeance is our own at last. 


The concluding verses are in the same strain. 


'AfotiiHrSriTu 

K’ Ik t *( y5f tJjaXfip^irrw 
*H x«T«p«r«f SovXitx— 
Zijtw a tXtvS’tp'tz. 


Fading from the face of day, 
Banish’d from the world away, 
Cursed slavery expire— 

Frecdom is my fond desire. 


The last of these four lines is the burthen of the song, of which one 
more specimen, part of the fifth stanza, may suffice. 


* Lcckie on Foreign Adairs, Tract xiii. p. 211. 
4g 2 
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E’»{ rvpdnttv ran Suelxv 
Ji!warns fJ.t irpodvpM* 

’'E^pour, a'AAof dAAa%o$lV 

Trt 'EAAxfos irxvT»^i5t¥. 

'fit ilj ioprriv a-vi/rpevKH, 

*I2f wxi/riyvpio tw tyxy, 

Kai S\v trripytrxt xctvivat 
Aw' xvrovf, f*ixpo( rt piyetf. 
'Egowtru vx vwoptnn 
Taiiixi, Atytt, xxrxtiryuvv. 

Tat u»af rwv ct wxTtpc; 

'EyxupSiuvxo, ttxt xt [xriripts. 
'Eiyt ! tixuH pite, rat Aiyuo 
K’tif rov jtoA«/*08 t« trriAAxy 
'E'us won n' StsAtix 
TIiVtii, ash >! rvpxvv'x. 


To the sacrifice of tyrants. 

All with eagerness combining, 

Hush from every Grecian region, 
Each bis country’s standard joining. 
To the festival they fly, 

To the feast of victory. 

No one from the danger shrinking 
Hesitates, or small or great, 

Forward each advances, thinking 
Nothing shameful but retreat. 

Hark, their valiant sons inflaming, 
Fathers, mothers, all exclaiming, 

‘ Children brave, well done,’ they cry, 
* To the glorious combat fly, 

‘ Till the fall of slavery, 

‘ Till the fall of tyranny*.’ 


At the same time another Greek, in a small work printed at 
Paris, but written at Rome, made this decisive declaration—. 
“ Since this city, (meaning Rome), has, contrary to all expectation, 
been delivered from the tyranny of the Popes, it must be averred, 
in the face of all the world, that the hatred of tyrants is rooted in our 
hearts, and that what has as yet prevented us from being delivered 
from their yoke, is not our own want of courage— it is the jealousy 
of the greater part of the Princes of EuropeThe sentiments 
of all the nation were not, however, in unison, for the Patriarch 

* These extracts are part of a communication made by M. Villoison to 
llarles, and are contained in vol. xi. p. 563, of his Bibliotheca Grseca. 

V See Letter from Villoison to Harles, in the page before cited. 
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of Constantinople, iu his circular letter of the year 1798, informs 
the Greeks, that the wicked serpent, the origin of all evil, had 
designed the nation of the Gauls to be the damnation of the 
human race*;” a phrase which is cited, and indignantly refuted 
by a writer, apparently the same quoted above, in a pamphlet of 
eight pages, printed at the press of Pogozi, in October 1798, 
and addressed “ to the Romans of Greece, by a Patriot and Friend 
to Freedom j-.” * 

If Bonaparte had marched an army from Vallona, across Ma¬ 
cedonia to Constantinople, as it is said he was prevented from 
doing only by his war with Russia, there can be no doubt that 
every Greek would hayejoined his standard. 

The events of the last ten years have turned the attention of 
the Greeks to the English nation, and, by degrees, their former 
misconceptions as to the extent of our power and resources, have 
begun to be dissipated. Hopes were entertained, during our 
short war with the Porte, that we were to be the liberators of 
Greece, or, at least, of her islands. In June 1807, a body of 
fifteen hundred Macedonian Greeks seized upon the isles of Skia- 
thus and Chilidronia, not fa, .mm the mouth of the gulf of Salo- 
nica, and offered to co-ope; ile with the English squadron off the 
Dardanelles with a force o ten thousand men, but were advised 
by their intended allies to '.ay down their arms, The islanders of 
Hydra, which maintained three thousand seamen and one hundred 
and fifty ships, actually fitted out privateers against-the Turks, 


* 'O x^’/ixxxoi xxl wovngof efif inivlr,m to t$vos t£v TxAKuv, i\x vx xoAaVn 
to xv SpuTriKov ytvot. 

t Iljof T« 'EAAaJoj—-$iAoV*T/)if -See as above. 
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and were disarmed, not by the Capudan Pasha but by the British 
Admiral*. 

This conduct, and the subsequent peace, checked any expecta¬ 
tions which the Greek patriots might have entertained of being 
assisted by the English; and even now that the Mediterranean is 
in our possession, and even since we have occupied the .Six 
Islands, they do not, as far as I could judge, hope to receive at 
our hands any decisive measures in their favour. They think of 
the vicinity of the Russians and French, whom, notwithstanding 
our prowess in Egypt, and allowing our unrivalled naval superi¬ 
ority, they st ill consider the most formidable soldiers in the world, 
(iroAu tpofiipgi <rTpa.TiuTou, is their eulogy of them) and they believe us 
placed at the extremity of the world—at too great a distance to 
afford them any material support. 

Even so late as the time of our travels, the notions prevalent 
amongst the generality of the Continental G reeks, and other peo¬ 
ple of the Levant, respecting our nation and country, were alto¬ 
gether laughable. I collected, that England was an island, a 
little bigger than Cefalonia, whose town is called London; of this, 
however, all are not certain, for one person asked me whether 
England was in London, or London in England. In this town, 
all the English who are not employed at sea are supposed to live, 
except a few peasants, who inhabit the villages. But the far 
greater part of the nation exist upon the water, either in mer¬ 
chant-vessels or ships of war, the management of which is the 
sole purpose and occupation of their lives; and in which, together 
with manufacturing cloth, hardware, and trinkets, the English 


* Leckie, Tract xxxiv. p. 34, 40, 41, 42, 43. 
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excel all the world. An Albanian directed a letter to his son, 
who was in our service, with this address, 

To 

Dervish Tncheere, 

In the English Ships, 

at Constantinople. 

lie conceived my fellow-traveller and myself belonged, of course, 
to the English fleet, and after looking at the country by land, 
would join our vessels at the port of the, great city. Some of the 
higher orders ,c.e doubtless better informed, and know as much 
..«!(out England, as (be majority ot our countrymen know about 
the present state of Greece: and thus, although they are far from 
being acquainted with the actual extent of our resources, they 
still believe us extremely powerful, and richer than any people in 
the world. They frequently advert to the great subject of their 
independence in their conversations with English travellers, and 
protest to them, as they do to French, Russians, Danes, Swedes, 
Dutch, and to every Frank, that with money, arms, and ten thou¬ 
sand foreign troops, they wvuUi expel the Turks from Europe. 

It is easy then to see, that the Greeks consider their country 
to belong to them as much as it ever did, and look upon their 
right to the soil as not at at! aftbeted by an ejection of three cen¬ 
turies and a half. Their patriotism is a flame that has never been 
utterly smothered, although it has so long glimmered in obscurity, 
and has narrowly escaped from being, like the lamp oi Rosicru- 
cius, for ever extinguished b\ a heedless discovery. 

It cannot be so easily determined that the'Ottoman empire in 
the Levant is now to be called an usurpation, and that the 



Greeks, when in revolt, are therefore to ,l»e regarded, not as 
rebels, but as patriots fighting for the recovery of their birth¬ 
right. If the Grand Signor cannot establish a claim to the throne 
of Constantinople, I know not of any sovereign in Europe whose 
title will bear an examination. The singularity of two nations 
living on the same spot, and of the conquered having been kept 
so entirely distinct from the conquerors, preserves the original 
injustice of the subjection fresh before our eyes. Were it not for 
this circumstance, neither the importance nor the character of the 
Greehs is such as to awaken the political or moral sympathies of 
the nations of Christendom. The country called Turkey in Eu¬ 
rope lias received such a perpetual succession of invaders and 
settlers, that it would be impossible to fix upon those in whom the 
right of possession might be justly vested. A great proportion of 
those comprehended under the term Ilomaioi, or Chris¬ 

tians of the Greek Church, and amongst whom would be found 
the chief supporters of an insurrection, are certainly of a mixed 
origin, sprung from Scythian colonists. Such are the Albanians, 
the Maniotes,the Macedonian, Bulgarian, and Wallachian Greeks. 
And yet the whole nation, including, I presume, these Christians, 
has been laid down only at two millions and a half, of all ages and 
sexes, and consequently there is no part of Continental Greece to 
which a body of Turks might not be instantly brought, sufficient 
to quell any revolt: the Mahometans of Albania are themselves 
equal to the task, and on a rising of the Giauours , the Infidels, 
would leave all 'private dissention, to accomplish such a work. 
The Greeks taken collectively, cannot, in fact, be so properly 
called an individual people, as a religious sect dissenting from the 
-established church of the Ottoman Empire. 
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Any general revolution of the Greeks, independent of foreign 
aid, is quite impracticable; for, notwithstanding the great mass 
of 'the people, as is the case in all insurrections, has feeling and 
spirit enough to make the attempt, yet most of the higher classes, 
and all the clergy, except as far as the expressions of discontent 
may operate, are apparently willing to acquiesce in their pre¬ 
sent condition. 

The Patriarch and Princes of the Fanal * are at the devotion of 
the Porte. The primates of the towns and the richer merchants 
would be cautious not to move, unless they might be certain of 
benefiting by the change; and of this backwardness in the chiefs 
of their nation, the Greeks arc by no means insensible. They 
talk of it publicly, and make it the subject of their satire, reveng¬ 
ing themselves, as is -their constant practice, by a song. My 
fellow-traveller was presented with a long paper of verses to this 
import, which, in a dramatic colloquy between a Greek patriot, 
an Englishman, Frenchman, and Russian, a Metropolitan, a \\ ai- 
wode of Wallachia, a Merchant, and a. Primate, and by the intro¬ 
duction of Greece, personified as a desolate female in tears, 
displays the apathy of the privileged classes, and concludes with 
this assertion of the Frank strangers: “ We have found a Metro¬ 
politan, and a Hey of Wallachia, and a Merchant and a Primate, 
all friends to tyranny -f\” 

* Tlic change ofthc P in the Greek tpotvapi into the Lof the French “ fanal,” 
and the Italian “ fanalc,” shows the difficulty of exactly catching a word trans¬ 
mitted only by sound. 

+ MiTfOTroAirav tufojufs 

K*i M rrh r?c 

nf*y|t*iTrvT»», **> vfttt t»» 

TJIf TUgftVViat. 

4 a 
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This prudence, or timidity, of the principal people amongst 
them, not only diminishes the chance of an actual insurrection, 
but takes away from the zeal with which we might otherwise em¬ 
bark in their cause; and when we begin to examine the moral 
power, if I may use the expression, of the nation at large, we 
shall not be inclined to indulge in any very decided expectation of 
their future success. 

The Greeks have in many instances shown a desperate frenzy in 
distress, and a sanguinary ferocity in prosperity, but are certainly 
not at all notorious for that cool, determined courage, which is 
necessary for the accomplishment of any great action. They are 
light, inconstant, and treacherous, exceedingly subtle in all their 
dealings, and quite remarkable for a total ignorance of the pro¬ 
priety of adhering to truth*’. Their situation may account for 
these defects. I do not make them objects of accusation; I 
merely state the fact. When Mahomet the Great overran the 
whole of Greece, he said he had found a great many slaves, but 
only one man- f-; and, according to the notions entertained of men 
by that conqueror, it is probable he would not, were he now alive, 
make a more favourable report of the present race. 

The Christian powers, however, must naturally look with 
anxiety towards this people, or rather, towards their country; 
and, although sure of their co-operation, cannot but endeavour to 
cultivate such an acquaintance with them as might secure the im¬ 
mediate success of any future project. In this the English are 

* It seems an odd sort of praise, but it has been bestowed upon the Greeks 
by Mr. Eton, p. 349 of his Survey, that they cannot tell the same story twice, 
without varying the embellishments of circumstance and diction. 

+ This was Thomas, a petty Prince, who defended the castle of Salcnencia 
for a year against the Ottoman army. 
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more peculiarly interested; for the most important portion of the 
Greek nation is the islanders, and their marine, if any thing, 
promises to rescue their character from contempt, and give them 
that weight in Europe which they have lost for so many hundred 
years. 

An attachment to commerce, one of the principal character¬ 
istics of the nation, arising from the topography of their country, 
as well as from its various productions, makes almost all the 
Greeks of the islands, and very many of the inhabitants of the con¬ 
tinent, acquainted at some time of their lives with the sea. There 
is a petty trade carried on in innumerable boats amongst the 
islands of the Archipelago, and thence, as also from the port of 
Smyrna, to Constantinople. The boats, called vo/ik, are half¬ 
decked, and high at stem and stern, with one thick short mast, 
and a long yard. I have seen them as if in squadrons, with a 
strong breeze and rapid current, shooting out of the mouth of 
the Hellespont, their white cotton sails glittering in the sunshine, 
and pleasingly contrasted with the dark hue of the subjacent 
waters. This navigation is performed without the assistance of 
either chart or compass, and, as of old, only by the observation 
of the coasts and headlands. 

But the Greeks are acquainted with the management of vessels 
of the largest size, and of the common European construction. 
They navigate the Ottoman navy, the warlike part of the duty 
alone being entrusted to the Turks, and they have also large mer¬ 
chant-ships of their own which trade as far as America and the 
West-Indies, making a voyage now and then to England. Those 
of the island of Hydra, whose ships are built generally at Fiiune, 
reckoned the most expert and the boldest of their sailors. 

4 ii 2 
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Hydra, the Aristera of the Ancients, is a rock, about a league 
from the main-land of cape Skyllo, almost bare, having only one 
town, which, however, contains inhabitants sufficient to man 
eighty ships of about three hundred tons burthen. The Hydri¬ 
otes, by the carrying trade, have accumulated considerable wealth, 
and have purchased of the Porte the independent election of their 
own magistrates; which privilege they exercised, for the first time 
since the fall of the Greek empire, in 1810 . The building of the 
government-house in the island cost ten thousand pounds sterling. 
Their ships are usually armed with ten or tw'elve short cannons, 
and musquetry for the crew. In the common Greek songs, whose 
burthen is liberty, the Hydriotes are spoken of as being no less for¬ 
midable by sea than the Sulliotes are by land. Spechia, of old 
the island Tiparenus, only six miles in length, and a little more 
than two in breadth, and off the same coast, maintains also at least 
sixty large vessels, chiefly occupied in the transportation of corn 
from the Morea to Constantinople, or to the south of Prance and 
Italy. It is the next to Hydra in the scale of the Greek marine. 

The number-of Greek mariners actually employed at sea, is 
supposed to be at least fifty thousand, and although the nautical 
skill of this people is not very considerable, (for they are totally 
unacquainted with the principles of navigation, aud know not how 
to take a common observation, directing themselves by the com¬ 
pass only) ; a little practice under experienced seamen would ren¬ 
der them capable of any naval service, and there is no doubt that 
their employment by an European power would soon supply many 
of the deficiencies of th^ir present character. 

The occupation of the islands of the Archipelago by some 
Christian power, has long been a favourite topic of speculation; 
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and many years past, the traveller Sonnini settled Naxos to be the 
point which the French Government should fix upon for the 
centre of an insular dominion in Uiese seas. A similar project has 
been very lately discussed, and proposed us a necessary step to be 
taken by the English Government, by a writer of our own nation, 
to whose work, dictated, it f may presume to offer such a judg¬ 
ment, by a generous and well-directed enthusiasm, I have before 
had occasion to refer. Any one who pronounces decisively on a 
variety of future events, must run the risk, in case of the non¬ 
accomplishment of his prophecies, of losing some little politi¬ 
cal reputation, and this Gentleman cannot hut find a great many 
critics ready to turn to those of his pages* which first foretel the 
return of Mr. Adair from an ineffectual attempt to make peace 
with Turkey; and afterwards, (when the treaty, contrary to pre¬ 
diction, had been concluded), insist on the folly of supposing that 
the peace can continue inviolate-f^, and recover our infiuence with 
the subjects of the Forte. Yet no one who has been in the 
country can fail to be struck with the general importance of his 
remarks, and with the truth of the fact upon which he most par¬ 
ticularly dwells—the extreme neglect of the British interests in 
the Levant; a neglect arising, not from the incapacity of the 
Ministers employed abroad, hut from a want of information in 
our Cabinet at home. 

* Lcckie, p. 484, Tract iv. 

+ Tract ii. of the Historical Survey of the Foreign Affairs of Great Britain 
for the Year 1810*. Mr. Leekie’s foresight with respect to Sicilian politics, 
may he balanced against these passages. Bayle, i^his Dictionary, (ArMc. Ma¬ 
homet, note G. G.) relates, that a famous Minister in Amsterdam pa tched, 
during the siege of Vienna in 168^1, that the city would be taken by the i urk^; 
and on its being saved by John Sobicski, died of grief. 
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The justice of seizing upon the islands, or any other appanage 
of the Turkish Empire, may be fairly questioned; and the policy 
of the measure, at this, or any former juncture, is not hastily to 
be decided, nor without a knowledge of official details: but no 
doubt can be entertained of the propriety of strengthening our 
influence, and raising our character with the inhabitants of Tur¬ 
key in Europe, and of providing by every precautionary scheme 
for such an emergency as the ambition of our great enemy is 
likely to produce. The certain co-operation of the Greeks, of the 
islands at least, in our favour, in case the expulsion of the Turks 
from Europe should be decided upon and undertaken by Bona¬ 
parte, should of course be secured by every means consistent with 
the good faith which we owe to the Turkish Government. It 
would indeed be a lamentable stroke, if the whole of the Christian 
population of Turkey should at once join a French invader, to the 
prejudice of the British, and in opposition to their efforts; and yet 
the nicest management is necessary to counteract those prejudices to 
our disadvantage which even the most honourable conduct may 
awaken in the bosoms of the Greeks, who cannot easily separate 
the two ideas of a faithful ally of the Turks and of a determined 
enemy of their own nation. Unfortunately, an acquaintance with 
the actual national character of this people makes us inclined to 
dislike them so much as to prevent us from wishing to examine 
the cause of their debasement, and from duly appreciating the 
improvement and important services which might be expected 
from them under a change of circumstances. 

Although the least #bservation must show, that the situation of 
the two nations will not admit of their being compared; yet it is 
very true, that the Greeks and Turks are by most writers, and 
by late ones especially, put in the opposite scales of the same 
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balance, and so weighed that the character of the one cannot pre¬ 
ponderate without that of the other kicking the beam. Thus a parti¬ 
ality for one nation seems to involve a necessary dislike of the other. 
An English traveller passes into Greece prepossessed in favour 
either of the Greeks or Turks, in proportion as he gives the pre¬ 
ference to Mi*. Eton or to Mr. Thornton, hut there is surely no 
necessity for him to ask himself which he likes best, or to decide 
whether he likes either of them, lie does not come into the 
country to form an affection or aversion for either one or the 
other, but to see as much as possible of the manners and charac¬ 
ters of both. In all communications with other nations, it is 
particularly requisite to be sensible of the justice of a maxim, 
recorded by a lively person of the last century*—that we are not 
to despise the world, but to live in it. 

Besides the mission at Constantinople, we have only one Mi¬ 
nister in the Levant who is an Englishman by birth. Every other 
agent, whether under the denomination of Minister, Consul, or 
Vice-Consul, is a Greek, except at one or two places, where Jews 
are employed. The salaries of these agents, who are all petty 
traders, are not such as to enable them to support themselves with 
any respectability as representatives of the British Nation. The 
English Vice-Consul at Scio has about twelve pounds sterling 
a-year; the French Vice-Consul at the same place, eleven hundred 
zequins, between five and six hundred pounds. The conduct of 
some of the Vice-Consuls is exceedingly disgraceful. The person 

* Colley Cibber.—See note to verse 167 of the Dunciad. Our countrymen 
are not sufficiently aware of the necessity of showing a disgust to none, and of 
making use of all. And this seems to be tbe case in the conduct of their con¬ 
cerns in Turkey. 
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settled in that capacity at Prevesa, who has many concerns with 
our Adriatic squadron, on receiving information that an English 
Midshipman had made a present of the wreck of a prize to some 
Albanians, near whose village (Volondorako, opposite to Sulli) he 
was thrown ashore, and who had received him very hospitably, 
applied to the Governor of Prevesa for an order to seize the vessel 
himself, pretending that all such casualties should turn to his ad¬ 
vantage, as British Agent. He obtained the order, and was em¬ 
ployed in making himself master of the hull and some damaged 
corn which it contained, whilst we were on the spot, and heard all 
the bitter complaints of the indignant Albanians, who did not 
think the English, they said, ever made a present in order to take 
it back again. 

The French seldom employ any but French agents, and these 
are settled with adequate salaries in every sea-port town, and in 
many inland places. The unwearied activity of these persons, 
not only in commercial, but political concerns, although beneath 
the dignified state of a British Resident, is very serviceable to the 
cause which they intend to p-omote. It may be alleged, per¬ 
haps, that no Englishman would condescend to take these small 
places; they would not banish themselves, nor can they readily 
associate, as is the case with our enemies, with people of all kinds, 
stations, and capacities, from the most civilized to the most bar¬ 
barous of mankind. And yet it would be well worth while to go 
to the expense of supporting some creditable commercial agents, 
who might, one should think, be found amongst the mercantile 
establishments at Malta, and who, acting with vigilance and vi¬ 
gour under the British Minister at the Porte, without dealing 
out threats to the Turks and promises to the Greeks with the libe- 
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rality of a Frenchman, or having recourse to any low intrigue, 
might not only support the dignity of the national character, 
but put their Government in possession of very valuable in¬ 
formation. 

Being on this subject, [ must farther remark, that considering 
how long we have been in possession of the Mediterranean, it is 
truly astonishing that the importance of the Seven Islands to us 
has but lately been acknowledged, and that Malta, instead of 
being made a grand depot for the support of a disposable force 
to be employed as occasion might require on the shores of the 
Levant, or even on the Italian coast, has been converted into little 
else than a large warehouse. The merchant-houses in the island 
in ten years, since the arrival of the English, have increased from 
two to fifty-six, several of which, during our stay in Turkey, be¬ 
came bankrupts. 

Corfu, as far as relates to European Turkey, may be con¬ 
sidered to turn the post of Malta, and the possession of the Six 
Islands without their capital, can neither be tranquil nor very ser¬ 
viceable. The French have now rendered the town as strong as 
Mai i,i, and the distance of the mainland of Italy from the island 
is so small, and the garrison is so continually supplied from the 
contiguous shores of Albania, as to give very little hope of the 
success of a mere naval blockade. The siege of the town by- 
land would require a much larger force than we are likely to be 
able to spare. Our enemies are now prepared for an attack; yet 
little doubt is entertained by many in the Levant, that this strong 
post might have been occupied, with very little opposition, a year 
previously to the taking of Zante, when Lord Collingwood's 
squadron was in the Ionian Seas. The peculiar situation of the 
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British Ambassador at the Porte must prevent our being able to 
take advantage of any fortuitous circumstances, and the utmost 
vigour and ability in that Minister will often fail to be of any ser¬ 
vice, for want of prompt and immediate measures to second his 
advice. 

From the first establishment of the embassy at Constantinople, 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth*, until within these fifteen years, 
the British Minister has been sent to the Porte merely with a 
reference to our commercial interests, and to give respectability 
to the Levant Company. The place was given as a favour to 
Noblemen, and other considerable persons, curious of observing 
the manners and customs of the Turks; and the Corps Diploma¬ 
tique had little other business or object in view, than penetrating 
the walls of the far-famed Seraglio. It is not very generally 
known, that one of the prices set upon his patriotism by 
Mr. AVilkes, was the embassy to Constantinople. 

But of late years, our relations with Turkey have become 
political and important to the last degree, and the responsibility 
of the Ambassador has increased in a greater proportion, perhaps, 
than his discretionary power. His influence is divided with, and 
is, in a great measure, dependent on, the Commander in Chief 
in the Mediterranean. This officer now holds not only a great 
naval, but a diplomatic situation, and yet it is more than probable 
that he may know nothing at all of Turkish politics, and think 

* The first English Ambassador in Turkey was, if I mistake not, William 
Hareborne, whom letters patent dated at W indsor Castle, the 26th of November, 
1582, appointed Oratorem , Nunlium , Procuralorem, and Jgentem, cerium 
cl indubilatum. See Hakluyt’s Navigations, Voyages, &c. 2d. vol. fol. p. 157, 
edit. London, 1599. 
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only of protecting the trade from Smyrna to Malta, which is 
now become a secondary consideration. Of seventy-nine English 
pendants in the Mediterranean, there were, in 1809, only two, a 
frigate and sloop, on the Levant station. Now, unless it has been 
known to those officially acquainted with our naval resources, that 
the thing was impracticable, it must, since the peace with Turkey, 
have been by no means an useless disposition of our force, to have 
had a small squadron always at hand, to act in conformity to the ad¬ 
vice of the Minister at the Porte, who alone, can be a judge of the 
measures which any emergency may require. By the time that 
arrangements can be made with the Commander in Chief off 
Toulon, who may himself choose to wait for instructions from 
home, the occasion may be gone by and lost. The Cabinet of 
London cannot lay down any unvarying line of conduct with 
regard to the Turks, who are not to be dealt with by rule or pre¬ 
cedent, or tQ be managed, except by a sort of extemporary po¬ 
licy, which it must require an actual personal knowledge of them 
to arrange and conduct. This consideration might induce the 
Government to entrust their Ministers in Turkey, (where, if 
Napoleon succeeds by peace or war against Russia, we may soon 
have to play for our last stake), with an extended authority, which, 
even if not exerted, would give a considerable and requisite ad¬ 
dition to his influence with the Porte, and with the subjects of 
the Ottoman empire. 

What is here said, is condo ad populum, non ad clerurn. 
The official gentlemen may know better: it shall only be added, 
that these hints might be followed up by a variety of details, (not 
enough connected with the subject in hand to be here inserted), 
which every traveller in the Levant has it in his power to collect. 

4 12 
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Departure from Athens—Passage to Smyrna—Entrance into 
the Gulf of Smyrna—The Promontory Mehma—The South 
Side of the Gulf — Clazomene — Sangiak-Bornou—The Shoals 
■ in the Gulf caused by the Hermits—Arrival at Smyrna — De¬ 
scription of the City—The Frank Quarter—The Frank So¬ 
ciety—The Consuls in the Levant—The Greeks of Smyrna — 
The Armenians and Jews—The Buildings—The Burying- 
Grounds—The Castle—The Shut Port—The Hospital — De¬ 
scription of an Idiot—The English Hospital. 

AFTER so long an oblivion of our own proceedings, 
it may be time to go on with our tour, and give the account of our 
departure from Athens.—We were surprised on Sunday the 4th of 
March, by a visit from the Captain of an English sloop of war, who 
offered US a passage in his ship to Smyrna, which we accepted; and 
accordingly made every arrangement for taking leave of the place 
where we had so long and so agreeably resided. Having sent off 
our baggage before us on the Monday morning, we bid adieu to 
Athens at a little after one o’clook, and passing through the gato 
leading to the Piraeus, we struck into the olive-wood on the road 
going to Salamis, galloping at a quick pace, in order to rid our¬ 
selves, by the hurry, of the pain of parting; for true it was, that 
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we were not a little melancholy at quitting the country; and that 
although there was certainly not a single existing tie to bind us 
to the spot, we felt that uneasy sensation which arises on behold¬ 
ing, probably for the last time, objects rendered familiar by long 
use and habit. We could not refrain from looking back, as we 
passed rapidly to the shore, and we continued to direct our eyes 
towards the spot, where we had caught the last glimpse of the 
Theseum and the ruins of the Parthenon through the vistas in 
the woods, for many minutes after the city and the Acropolis 
had been totally hidden from our view. Jt was no affectation 
which drew from the philosophic Julian a tear at quitting his 
beloved Athens. 

After riding round the shore of Port Phoron, and leaving the 
ruined tower on the crag of land which stretches from Corydai- 
lus, on our left hand, we arrived at the spot where the ship’s 
boat was in waiting for us, and embarking, soon found ourselves 
on board the Pylades, which was lying at anchor in seventeen 
fathoms water, between Salamis and the little island Psyttalia. 

An English traveller has an advantage which no one of any 
other nation can enjoy, as, by the hospitable accommodation 
which he receives from the Naval Officers of his own country, 
he is not only most agreeably assisted in the progress of his 
journey, but lias the opportunity of indulging in that honest na¬ 
tional pride, which must necessarily arise from a personal ac¬ 
quaintance with the condition of the British marine, and with a 
character, whose existence and absolute predominance, 

“ above all Greek, above all Roman fame,” 
must be for ever remarkable in the history of mankind. 
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At sun-set, contrary to the advice of four Greek pilots on 
board, who were not acquainted with the customary decision of 
the service, we got under weigh, but made very little progress 
during the night. The next morning we had a strong breeze 
from the south, and by twelve o’clock were off Cape Colonni. 
Doubling the southern cape of Macronesi, or Long Island, we 
passed, at four o’clock, the north of Andros, a mass of rocks, as 
barren as in the days of Themistocles, when Poverty and Despair 
were the tutelary deities of the island. From this point we bore 
nortli-west, looking out for the small rocks called Caloyero di 
Andro, which we discovered at six, and varied our course a little 
to the north. The rocks seemed a small peaked cluster, about 
the size and height of our ship. They must be dangerous in a 
dark night, especially as in the charts of the Archipelago, which 
are all singularly incorrect, they are placed too far to the south. 

During the evening and night, we had the same strong favour¬ 
able breeze, and when we rose the next morning, found ourselves 
in the mouth of tlie Gulf of Smyrna. The wind was now ad¬ 
verse, and we were obliged to beat up the Gulf: this brought us 
close to the land on the south, part of the promontory anciently 
called Melaena, and now Kara-bornou, a stupendous ridge of 
woody precipices. We saw a village near the summit of one of 
the crags, named, from the appearance of the surrounding soil, 
Kokkino Chorio—the Red Town. Sudden blasts from the hills, to 
which the gulf is very subject, rendered it difficult to carry much 
sail, and we did not get within sight of Smyrna during the day. 

At three o’clock, a boat with a Midshipman came alongside, 
and informed us that the English frigate, the Frederickstein, had 
struck on a rock Qn the north side of the gulf. This accident 
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happened on a long neck of land, which runs out from a pro¬ 
montory, supposed to have been formerly the island Leuce. 

The Captain of the Pylades, left us in his gig at six in the 
evening, being anxious to learn the fate of the frigate, and we 
continued beating up the gulf until twelve at night, when we 
dropped anchor in a bay under the hills to the south, near some 
islets, not far from the spot where Chandler found (but not dis¬ 
covered, as he says, Pococke * having before mentioned it) the 
mole of the ancient Clazomene, the work of Alexander, connect¬ 
ing the little island of St. John-f* with the mainland. A town 
on two small hills, three miles inland, distinguished by its nume¬ 
rous windmills, and called Vourla, overlooks the bay. To this 

* Observations oil Asia Minor, book ii. cap. ii. p. 40, edit. London, 1745. 
The mole is about thirty paces wide, and a quarter of a mile long. The first 
Clazomene, before the inhabitants fled from the Persians into the island, was 
on the mainland, not as Melctius says, at a place still called KA*£o/*tm9, on 
the cast side of the bay, but nearly opposite the island of St. John. 

Strabo says the islets before Clazomene were eight; Chandler saw but six. 
His words are, “ Three of them were called Marathusa, Pele, Drymusa: it is 
probable the names of all of them arc contained in a passage of Pliny, book r. 
cap. xxxvii.”—Pliny’s six names, in the thirty-first chapter, are, Pela, Dry- 
musa, Anydros, Scopclos, Sycusa, Marathusa. Oryinusa is called Kiuslim 
by the Turks, and Long Island by the Europeans. Marathusa was, according 
to Mclelius, the island of St. John. 

It may be worth while to insert all the biographical notice which Meletius 
takes of Clazomene, KA<x£o^uwi'of i<rr»^n A\«j;*yoj>as o piAeVopor, oVn? aVt- 
S(i%vt tvv voL hi/ott /xtAa tv» — “amongst the natives of Clazomene was Anax¬ 

agoras, the.philosopher, who discovered that snow is black.” One might have 
expected that the Archbishop would have added another discovery of the same 
sage, namely, that the sun is bigger than Pcloponesus. 

t Travels in Asia Minor, cap. xxiv. 
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place the Clazomepians retired from the peninsula, to free them¬ 
selves from the perpetual incursions of the pirates of Tino. 

We weighed again at seven in the morning, and still kept near 
the south land, which, although very high, began to wear an 
appearance of cultivation that announced the vicinity of some 
large city. The vineyards running up the sides of the moun¬ 
tains, and the extensive tracts of corn-land spread out on the 
vallies beneath, the olive-groves, and gardens of tig, almond, and 
pomegranate trees, all contributed to give a tint of the liveliest 
green to the face of a landscape, whose beauties seemed to be on 
a much larger scale than those of any scene which we had wit¬ 
nessed in European Greece. We conceived, perhaps fancifully, 
that it was easy to distinguish, by its comparathe magnitude, the 
other quarter of the world to which we were approaching, from 
that which we had lately left. 

The whole of that projecting part of the continent of Asia, 
which has been distinguished by the name of the peninsula of 
Erythraj*, is composed of two ranges of gigantic hills, the first 
of which, running north-west to the promontory Melania, is the 
mountain anciently Mimas; and the second, stretching westward 
from the continent, that formerly called Corycus. Two peaks 
rising from a range more inland, once the hill Corax, arc now 
named the Brothers. The w hole of this vast mountainous tract 
is interspersed with thick forests, abounding with every descrip- 

* The once famous (own in a bay of the promontory Mclaena, called now 
Rytre. Some bronze medals, several of which, in great preservation, are in 
my possession, were lately discovered on its site, having a head of Hercules 
on one side, and on the reverse the three initial letters of the town, and the 
names of the magistrates. 
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tion of game, and also with wild boars. The Franks of Smyrna 
frequently make parties, and encamp in the hills for several days, 
to enjoy the diversion afforded by the clmce of these latter ani¬ 
mals. The woods are driven, and the boars roused by peasants 
of the villages, assisted by their dogs, and the sportsmen, armed 
with guns, destroy the game in the passes, after the manner ob¬ 
served in shooting the Scotch roe. The isthmus, once called 
Chalcidis, connecting the peninsula with the main, having Teos* 
on the south, and Clazomene on the north, which is laid dow n 
at seven miles and a half in breadth*]-, is a tract of level well-cul¬ 
tivated land : we visited it in a shooting excursion from Smyrna. 

The morning was spent in tacking backwards and forwards, 
and it was half past twelve o’clock before we came to a low fort 
on a tongue of land to the south, called Sangiak Bornou by the 
Turks, and Agia Souli by the Greeks, which forms the defence 
of the bay of Smyrna. We w*ere obliged to steer near the 
castle, in order to avoid the shallows to the north; and we passed 
close to the mouths of enormous cannons, whose balls of gra¬ 
nite were scattered about on tbe outside of the embrasures, so 
as to alford another ostentatious specimen of the calibre of these 
immense pieces of ordnance. The fort was built in 1(556, and 
has been very lately repaired ; 1 believe, during our war with 
Turkey. As it is defended on the land side by nothing but a low 

* The ruins of Tcos arc seen at a place now called ltodruu ; its port, Gera?, 
is now Segigeck, three miles and a quarter from Bodrun, and reckoned eight 
hours from Smyrna. 

+ Pirn. lib. v. cap. xxix. Strabo makes the distance fifty stadia, but does 
not allude, perhaps, to the whole breadth of the isthmus, hut to the distance 
betweeu the spot where the Alexandreia were celebrated, and the high ground 
of Clazomene. Alexander the Great endeavoured, by cutting through this 
isthmus, to turn the peninsula of Erythra? into an island 
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wall and shallow ditch, not haring a single gun mounted except 
towards the sea, all resistance from Sangiak castle would be effec¬ 
tually prevented by landing a company of marines.—The shoals 
(some of which, at certain periods of the year, are visible above 
the water) have been formed by the sand and mud deposited by 
the river Hermus, whose mouth is a little to the north of the 
point opposite to Sangiak castle, and about seven miles and a half 
from Smyrna. 

We took an opportunity, during our stay at Smyrna, of visit¬ 
ing the plain on the north side of the gulf, and found it to 
have every appearance of newly-created land. It was intersect¬ 
ed by dykes to drain off the water, which, however, was ancle 
deep in many places, and rendered some portion of this new ter¬ 
ritory utterly inaccessible. A fishery constructed with fences, 
like that of Messalonge, projected to a considerable distance into 
the gulf. Farther inland, at the foot of the mountains, we had 
a view of a tract of garden land, and passed through some acres 
covered with the water-melon (the xitpoimtov of the Greeks), with 
which the markets of Smyrna are supplied. The principal village, 
Menomen, was distinguishable at a distance by several ruined 
towers, the remains of fortresses erected at an early period by 
the first Turkish invaders. 

We were told that several shoals had appeared during the me¬ 
mory of inhabitants still living at Smyrna, and our* informants 
seemed to entertain serious apprehensions that the gulf would in 
time be entirely filled up. Vet notwithstanding the changes 
which the Hermus has, in the course of many ages, been sup¬ 
posed to have effected in this part of the coast *, there appears to 

* Pliny talks of the plains made by the Ifermus: “ a Smyrna Ilcimus aranis 
campus facit.”—Lib. v. cap. xxix. p. 77, edit. Paris, m.d.xxxii. 
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he some counteracting power, which has a tendency to prevent 
any such catastrophe; for the channel between the shoals and 
Sangiak castle, seems to have been as small in the time of 
Wheler*, as at the present moment. The event now appre¬ 
hended was predicted fifty years ago, by another celebrated tra¬ 
veller, who, at the same time, however, recorded a circumstance, 
the possible recurrence of which, in some degree serves to render 
doubtful the accomplishment of the prophecy ; namely, the dis¬ 
appearance of the shoal opposite to Sangiak castle, from the con¬ 
vulsion of an earthquake in 17'3.9f\ The continual incursion of 
the waters of the open sea, pushed forward by a strong breeze 
from the westward, called the Inbat, which blows almost daily 
during the summer months into the gulf, may contribute to dis¬ 
lodge the shoals from the mouth of the bay, and thus prevent 
the ingress into the harbour from being choked up, until the 
whole of the inner bay shall be entirely filled \\ ith sand. 

Soon after our passing the tort, we had a view of the city, 

* See a Voyage through the Lesser Asia, book Hi. p. 240, London, 1682. 

+ “ The river Hermus, by its influence on the gulf, has already eifectod great 
changes, and will gradually accomplish some signal alterations, of which the pro* 
gress deserves accurately to be marked. The flats before Smyrna will mutually 
approach, and leaving only a».narrow ingress, the city will be on a lake. This 
Will be fell by the Mdes, and by torrents, and in time become fresh. The 
plague of gnats will then, if possible, be multiplied at Smyrna. The land 
will continue to increase until it is in a line with the mouth of (he gulf, when 
the site of Clazomcne, and the islets within Cara-Bornou, will lie encompassed 
with soil: and if no current intervene, Phocea will be deprived of its harbour. 
The sea within the gulf will by degrees give place to a noble plain created and 
watered by the Ilermus. Commerce will then have removed to some more com* 
modius mart, and Smyrna be, if not utterly destroyed, desolate and forlorn.”— 
Chandler, cap. xxi. p. 77, London, 1776, sec. edit. 

4 K 2 
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and being carried gently along by the breeze, which now began 
to rise, came to an anchor in the port at three in the afternoon, 
having been more than thirty hours in passing up the gulf, whose 
depth is at the utmost not more than thirty miles*. The Frede- 
rickstein, so damaged that she was obliged to be heaved down, 
and the Salsette frigate, were in the port, and after dining on 
board the latter, we removed to the house of the Consul-General, 
to whose hospitality (with the exception of a few days spent in a 
short tour to Ephesus) we were indebted for a most agreeable re¬ 
sidence until the 11th of April. 

Smyrna, called by the Turks Ismeer (a corruption probably 
of « Xpvpi/*), as far as regards commerce, is without doubt the 
most considerable city of the Turkish empire; and notwithstand¬ 
ing the frequent calamities of plagues and earthquakes, continues 
to increase rather than to diminish in size, and is said to contain 
nearly a hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. Previously to 
the year 1675, it had been partially destroyed six several times 
by earthquakes, and it was predicted that a seventh convulsion 
would be fatal to the whole city. Such a calamity, attended with 
a dreadful fire, and the swallowing up of multitudes by the incur¬ 
sion of the sea, recurred in 1688 -J-, and did, indeed, very nearly 
fulfil the prophecy. Repeated shocks, and almost annual pesti¬ 
lences, have since that period laid waste this devoted city; and 
yet the convenience of a most spacious and secure harbour:}:, to- 

* Wilder makes it only twenty miles; Pocockc stales llic width, at the 
western extremity, to be three leagues.—Observations on Asia Minor, book ii. 
p. 34. 

+ Melctins, article 'luvix, p. 465. 

* Smyrna is eight days by land from Constantinople, four hundred miles 
by water, and twenty-five days, as the caravans travel from Aleppo.—Tourne. 
fort, letter xxii. p. 496. 
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gather with the luxuriant fertility of the surrounding country, 
and the prescriptive excellence allowed during two thousand years 
to this port, in preference to the other maritime stations of 
Asia Minor, still operate to collect and keep together a vast mass 
of inhabitants from every quarter of the globe ; and how much 
the population has increased in the last century and a half, may 
be seen by a reference to Tournefort*. , 

The narrow streets of this town, especially the Bazar and 
Bczestein, which are large and well-built, are on some days so 
crowded as to be almost impassable, and the press is increased by 
the camels, which, in strings of two or three hundred, preceded by 
an ass, pace slowly along, or lying down in the middle of the 
way, effectually prevent the crossing of passengers. The city is 
built partly on a hill, once called Pagus, whose summit is 
crowned by a castle, and partly on a plain extending to the north 
of the eminence. The mercantile establishments have for more 
than two centuries drawn together so many Pranks to Smyrna-f-, 
that the part of the town which runs along the edge of the water 

* Tournefort reckoned the inhabitants of Smyrna at only 15,000 Turks, 
10,000. Greeks, 1800 Jews, 200 Armenians, and as many Franks. Letter xxii. 
p. 495. Pococke makes the whole number nearly 100,000, of which 7000 or 
8000 were Greeks, 2000 Armenians, and 5000 or (j000 Jews. Observations on 
Asia Minor, book ii. p. 37, edit. London, 1745. 

+ In 1702 there were thirty French merchants, nearly as many English, and 
eighteen or twenty Dutch. Tournefort, letter xxii. p. 406, Paris, edit. lfo. 
1717. A list of the precious commodities exported by the European merchants, 
is given in Tournefort, (letter xxii. p. 498, Paris, edit. 4to. 1717); and in Po¬ 
cocke (Observat. on Asia Minor, book ii. cap. i. p. 38, edit. fol. London, 
1745); their nature and quality are too well known to many of our London mci- 
chants, to require a statement in this place. 
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to the northern extremity, has been long allotted to them, and 
distinguished by the name of Frank Street. The houses of the 
Consuls and the principal merchants, are built altogether in a very 
Commodious fashion, enclosing on three sides a court or small garden, 
but are only one story in height, and composed of unburnt brick 
in frames of plaistered laths. The warehouses, stables, and offices, 
are below, the family apartments above ; open galleries or ter¬ 
races, on the top of the unraised part of the lower buildings, serve 
for communication, or as a place of promenade. The best houses 
are at the edge of the water, and as there is a stone pier for the 
whole length of the Frank town, are thus very conveniently situated 
for the loading and unloading of the boats from the ships. The 
mansion of the English Consul-General, as far as respects the in¬ 
terior of the building, is such as might do credit to any of the 
capital streets of London.—There is in the Frank quarter a very 
good hotel, besides several taverns and lodging-houses for the ac¬ 
commodation of travellers. 

The many English, French, Dutch, German, and Italian 
families, who are settled in the place, and some of them intermar¬ 
ried with the principal Greeks, formed, before the revolutionary 
war, a very large and amicable society, and the Frank quarter at 
Smyrna deserved and was flattered by the name of Petite Paris. 
Since that period, although the good understanding between those 
who are protected by the English, and those who are protected by 
the French Consul (to whom all not British, except a few Ameri¬ 
cans, and those under the Austrian Minister, are now subject), has 
been interrupted by the manners of the new regime, yet there still 
subsists an institution which renders a residence in Smyrna agree¬ 
able to strangers as well as to settlers. This is a club, which sup- 
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ports a set of public rooms, fitted up in a very comfortable and 
splendid style, called, as in Italy, the Casino. Here there is a read¬ 
ing-room furnished with all the papers and gazettes of Europe, ex¬ 
cept the English, and there are two other apartments with billiard 
tables: refreshments of every kind can be procured in the house, for 
those who choose to form parties for supper.—The rooms open at 
eight o’clock every evening; and during the Carnival, the subscribers 
give a ball once a week, to which all the respectable Greeks and the 
ladies of their families are invited. The annual subscription is five 
guineas, and all strangers, not residents of Smyrna, are permitted 
to attend the Casino without any payment. Unfortunately the wars 
of monarchs have become the wars of the merchants of Smyrna, 
and the Casino, during our visit, was threatened to be overturned 
by the national feuds of the two belligerents. 

Nothing attracts the attention of a traveller in the Levant, 
more than the consular establishments*, which the Turks, so 
haughty and despotic, so averse fo every thing Christian, have 
long suffered, and still suffer, to exist in almost all the principal 
towns of their empire. At Smyrna, the Frank town, no incon¬ 
siderable place of itself, may be said to be under the complete 
jurisdiction of the foreign powers. The Consuls display the stand¬ 
ards of their respective nations; they have their prisons, and 
their soldiers, who wait at their gates and precede them when they 
walk or ride; and their houses are sanctuaries which not even the 
Turk attempts to penetrate.—On the night of the 10th of 
March, a Greek was murdered by an assassin, who took refuge 

* The first residents of this name, were I believe appointed by the republic 
of Florence, in the time of the first Cosmo dc Medicis, under the name of Con- 
sulcs Maritimi. 
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in the house of the French Consul. The next day the gate of 
the palace, as it is called, was besieged by Janissaries, and a crowd 
of the relations of the deceased. The man was not given up; 
and in consequence a whole host of complainants surrounded the 
Governor of the city as he was riding; but, as I myself saw 
could get from him no other answer, than that he would speak to 
the French Minister. 

This foreign interference, which the Turks originally admitted, 
strange as it may seem, solely from a contempt of the Christian 
dogs, and from a persuasion that these Infidel merchants were 
.fitly employed in administering to the luxuries of the true be¬ 
lievers, has not contributed to increase the good liking between 
the Mussulmans and the Franks at Smyrna, and dreadful disturb¬ 
ances have been sometimes excited, cither by the presumption of 
the colonists, or the jealousy of the natives. 

About nine years ago, a Venetian killed a Janissary, and fled 
to a vessel in the harbour. The Turks, after various attempts to 
get at the murderer, set fire to the Frank town; and finding the 
merchants had escaped to the ships, wreaked their vengeance on 
the Greeks and Armenians, three hundred of whom they slew in 
the Streets. The crews of some Sclavonian vessels landing in 
boats, completed the distress, by plundering the warehouse of 
every Frank, except that of the English Consul-General, who, 
with the assistance of two faithful Janissaries, resolutely and suc¬ 
cessfully defended his house and property, and was the principal 
means of allaying the disturbance. 

AY hen the war between France and Turkey was declared, the 
lives of the French in Smyrna were saved only by a scheme, ac¬ 
cording to which the merchants were made prisoners by a body 
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of soldiers ! sent into the town by Cara Osman Oglou, the celebrated 
independent Pasha of Caramania. It may be supposed, that the 
Governor of Smyrna has a difficult task to perform, in keeping 
his city in tranquillity, and even in retaining possession of an 
office from which he may be removed, not only by the revolt of 
the citizens, but even (as has happened more than once) by the 
intrigues of the Foreign Consuls with the Ministers at the Porte. 
The present Governor purchased the renewal of his place in the 
time of the last Sultan Mustapha: Sultan Mahmoud sent ano¬ 
ther person to supersede him ; but he prepared to resist with two 
thousand armed men, and by having recourse to the intercession 
of a Foreign Minister at the Porte, re-established himself in his 
post. 

The Greeks of Smyrna, some of them, live near the Frank 
town, and others interspersed amongst the Turks. They are all 
in trade, differing in nothing from their countrymen in other 
parts of the Levant, and they are next in point of number to the 
Turks: they have an Archbishop and three churches. Since the 
increase of strangers, and the removal of the factories once settled 
at Aleppo, to Smyrna, the intermarriage between the Greeks and 
Franks has not taken place so frequently as in former times. 

Dr. Chandler* mentions the ladies of the merchants as dressed 
in the Oriental fashion, and having the manners of natives. At 
present that singularity is not to be observed, except in one or 
two instances, and the tendour alone is now left, of all the par¬ 
ticularities remarked by that traveller in the houses of the factors. 
This utensil, similar to a contrivance employed in Holland, is a 


* Travels in Asia Minor, cap. xix. 

4 L 
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brazier placed under a table covered with a green cloth or carpet, 
under which the assembled females of the family hide their feet. 

Harps and piano-fortes, and many articles of ornamental fur¬ 
niture, from London and Paris, are to be seen in the drawing¬ 
rooms of Smyrna. When abroad, the ladies generally wear a 
veil; and I observed also, that in a large assembly of them at 
the Roman Catholic chapel, they had all scarfs over the left 
shoulder, tied in a large loose knot behind. A girl at Smyrna, 
even when she is an only daughter, is considered possessed of a 
handsome fortune if she is heiress to ten thousand piasters. 

The clerks in the merchant-houses are most of them Greeks; 
but the domestics employed in the families are Armenians ; and 
the lower servants, or porters of the factories, Jews, who, not¬ 
withstanding their laborious employments, live chiefly on bread 
and dried olives, and can support themselves for about, three paras 
a day, although their daily pay, as well as that of other labourers 
in the country, is from thirty to forty paras. The principal brokers 
in the place are also of that nation, which is sufficiently nume¬ 
rous to maintain five or six synagogues. 

The Armenians live in a quarter of the town to the north-east 
of the Franks, and between the Greeks ami Turks, called the 
Three Corners*, and have a large well-built church of their own, 
although many of them, being of the Roman Catholic persuasion, 
frequent the Frank chapel. 

"What *may be called the principal buildings of the town, are 
the Bazar and Bezestcin, and a ban called Vizir Han, built nearly 

* Near the Three Corners, was the ruin seen by Wheler, which Chandler 
supposed part of the ancient Gymnasium. Travels in Asia Minor, cap. xviii. 
p. 6, 2d. edit. 
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a century and a half ago, and chiefly constructed out of the 
marble ruins from the site of the ancient theatre in the north side 
of the Castle-hill. The mountain Pagus itself contained veins of 
fine marble, and some vestiges of the quarries are now to be 
seen under the spot once occupied by the theatre, which, from a 
pedestal found by Mr. Spoil on the spot, lias been supposed the 
work of the Emperor Claudius. The site of this building, as 
well as that of the Stadium, is still visible to those accustomed to 
the position usually chosen for such places in the Grecian cities, 
whose architects assisted themselves in forming those structures, 
by raising only a part of the circular range of seats on arches, and 
excavating the remainder of the amphitheatre out of the slope 
of a hill. Every part of the buildings themselves has disap- 

Tliere is a considerable space unoccupied by any houses be¬ 
tween the suburbs and the summit of the hill, and this is allotted 
for a burying-ground to the Jews, who have nearly covered it 
with their tomb-stones, lying flat on the ground, and not raised 
in the manner usual in our cliurch-vards. 

A little to the north-east of the Jews’ burying-ground, and also 
on the side of the Castle-hill, is a Turkish cemetery, the most 
populous I ever saw, walled in and shaded by a thick forest of cy¬ 
presses. This fine tree has with its gloomy green, long oversha¬ 
dowed the memorials of mortality; and its thick foliage, as well as 
the grateful odour of its wood, must serve to counteract the efleets 
which would otherwise be produced, if graves, only a foot or two 
in depth, and containing corpses without coftins, were exposed 
to the burning summer sun. The hardness and lightness of the 
cypress wood renders it very serviceable for the construction o( 

4 l 2 
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chests, or of any furniture which requires durable materials. The 
Romans, as we learn from a line in Horace*, preserved their 
manuscripts in boxes, or between layers cut from this tree, be¬ 
lieving it, according to Pliny')’, to be capable of resisting decay, 
and keeping out the moth. 

The walls of the castle are extensive, and the lower stones, like 
those of the citadel of Arta, are too massive to be confounded 
with the superstructure which was erected at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, by John Angelas Commenus. The cis¬ 
terns in the fort, are also of a date coeval with the first foundation 
of the new city of Smyrna bv Antigonus and LysimachusJ. 

* “.lincmla ccdro, ct lasvi servanda cuprcsso.”—Dc Arte Poet. lin. 

332. 

+ Plin. lib. xvi. cap. xlii. The folding doors of the Temple of Ephesus were* 
of cypress, and after four hundred years looked like new ones, cap. xl. 

J The ancient Smyrneans cainc from the neighbourhood of Ephesus, and dis¬ 
possessed the people called Lelegcs, then living on the site of the ancient 
Smyrna, about twenty stadia, two Roman miles and a half, front (he new city. 
The Smyrneans were afterwards expelled by the TEolians, and retired to Colo¬ 
phon, but returning with an auxiliary force, recovered their town (Strabon. 
Geog. lib. xiv. p. G:'A, edit. Xylund, Parisiis, m.ucxx). The /Eolian 
Smyrna is that which contended for the birth of Homer. The Lydians under 
Gygos, in a war which was the subject of a poem in elegiac verse by Mimncr- 
mus, (P.ius. Binotic, p. SSI, edit. Xyland), destroyed the place, and the 
Smyrneans lived dispersed in villages for four hundred years (Slrab. lib. xiv. 
p. (>46, edit. qu. sup). Alexander' the Great sleeping after the chase on 
Mount Pagtis, was warned by the goddesses Nemeses in a dream, to build a city 
on the hill where he slept, and people it with the Smyrneans, who on consulting 
the Oracle at Claros, were told, that those would be thrice and four times happy 
who should till the lands on the farther bank of the sacred Melts. (Paus. 
Aclinic, p. 404 and 403, edit. qu. sup. llanov. m.dc.xiii). The task was 
begun by Antigonus, and finished by Lysimachus: Smyrna was the most 
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The castle can now hardly be said to be fortified, although a 
few cannon are still mounted on the tottering walls. A low emi¬ 
nence to the south-west of the Castle-hill, and separated from it only 


beautiful of the Asiatic cities: part of it was built on the hill, but the larger 
portion of it on the plain towards the port, and the Temple of Cybcle and the 
Gymnasium. The streets were large, and constructed at right angles to each 
other, and well paved, There were large square porticoes both in the higher and 
lower part of the city ; besides a library and a liomerium, which was a square 
portico containing a temple and an imago of Horner. The Meles flowed by 
tin? walls, and besides the other structures, there was a port which might be 
shut. (Strab. lib. xiv. p. 646, edit. qu. sup). It was the first city in Asia Mi¬ 
nor which,-even during the existence of Carthage, erected a temple to “ Rome 
the Goddess,” (Tacit. Annal. lib. iv. sect. 56). Part of the city was destroyed 
by Dolabclla, when he slew Trebonius, one of the conspirators against Caesar. 
Rut it flourished under the early Emperors, and under Caracalla took the name 
of the First City of Asia. 

Meletius in his Geography, (article I urn'*), mentions that Smyrna was in pos¬ 
session of the Venetians from the year 1056 to 1348; but the more accurate 
sketch of its modern history is given in Tournciort (letter xxii. p. 50S, 
Paris, edit. 1717), and in Chandler, (p. 59). In 1084 it was taken by a 
Turkish insurgent called Tzachas, anil in 1097 by John Ducas. In the thir¬ 
teenth century it was in ruins, except the Acropolis on Mount Pagus, which 
was beautified and restored by John Angelus Commenus, who died in 1224. 
In 1313 it was conquered by Atin, the Sultan of Lydia, and was subjected in 
1332 toHomur, his son and successor; but in 1345 some Knights of Rhodes sur¬ 
prised, and made themselves master of a fort called the Castle of St. Peter near 
the port, the ancient shut port, which they retained, in spite of the efforts of 
Sultan Amurath the First, and Bajazet, together with a new town attached to 
it, until they were expelled by Tamerlane in 1402. The Acropolis and the 
Latin City, commanded by an independent Turk, Cineis, or Cineites, soil of 
Carasupasi, governor of Ephesus, was taken, with the assistance of the Grand 
Master of Rhodes, by Mahomet the First, who destroyed fort St. Peter, and 
retired; but returning in 1124, finally subdued the city, which has continued 
from that period in the hands ol the Ottoman Suliaus. 
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by a narrow valley, through which runs the road to the Ephesus, 
has been called the Windmill-hill. On its summit are seen large 
foundation-stones, and it appears to have been included within the 
wall of the ancient city. In the south-western quarter is a recess, 
where there are vestiges ol the shut port mentioned by Strabo, 
which was choked up by Tamerlane *'; and here the small armed 
boats belonging to the Governor, or other Turks of the town, are 
laid up in dock. An old fort (built perhaps out of the Castle of 
St. Peterf-, which was constructed by the Latins, whom Lord 
Sandwich, in his Voyage round the Mediterranean £, apparently 
on the authority ofTournefort§, calls Genoese) stands at the mouth 
of this artificial basin, and contains a few cannon, which the Turks 
discharge on days of rejoicing. 

The building which most attracted our attention at Smyrna, 
was a large public hospital at the north-cast side of the Frank 
quarter. It is supported by, and is under the controul of the 
Christians, being superintended by Greek physicians, who have 
formed a sort of college, or faculty, and are in more repute at 
Smyrna than in other parts of Turkey. The building is an open 
square, divided into a laboratory and three sets of wards sur¬ 
rounding a court-yard, which is pleasantly shaded by rows of 
trees. One of the wards is appropriated to patients of every- de¬ 
scription ; another is for the reception of infirm and bed-ridden 

* See the foregoing note. 

+ See the foregoing note. 

X Page 307, London 1749. 

$ The Genoese historians fix the expedition against Smyrna at the year 1316, 
The city itself was taken by Morbassan, a general of Sultan Orcan the Second, 
about that period, so that these Genoese may perhaps be identified with the 
Knights of Rhodes.—See Tourncfort, letter xxii. p. 509. 
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old women; and a third for idiots and maniacs. Of this last 
class there were, when we saw the place, several most distressing 
objects; but the one which alone was deserving of particular 
notice, was a female, distinguished by the appellation of the Wild 
Woman, quite dumb, nearly deaf, and possessed of no one con¬ 
sciousness belonging to humanity. She was sitting, rolled up, as 
it were, upon a truss of straw in the corner of her cell. Her 
legs were crooked under her, but upon the name, “ Athoula,” 
to which she would sometimes attend, being loudly, called, she 
hopped slowly towards us, pushing herself along principally by 
the use of her hands. Her length (for height she had none), if ex¬ 
tended, would have been about three feet and a half. Her head 
was sunk on her chest; not a muscle ot her face moved, and the 
keeper who attended us, passed his hand over every feature, in 
order to point out its conformation, without her seeming sensible 
of his touch. Her head was entirely bald, her eyes small, sunk 
in her head and fixed, and her ears were of a disproportionate 
magnitude. An idiotic smile was settled on her mouth, and every 
line of her countenance indicated an entire absence of reason. Her 
skin was yellow and shrivelled, but smooth, and neither body 
nor limbs, although distorted, were at ail monstrous in any par¬ 
ticular, except that her fingers’-ends had the appearance rather 
of claws than nails. 

The keeper, and other persons whose authority I understood 
might be depended upon, informed me, that Athoula, who was 
thought, although upon no certain grounds, to be near sixty years 
old, had been nine years in the hospital, to which she had been 
brought by a person who had found her in a wood near Smyrna, 
and had nourished her for many years at his own expence. When 
found, she was without any clothes; she had not the use of her 
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feet, but appeared young and active. In other respects* she 
was the same creature as when seen by us. That a being so idio¬ 
tic could procure itself food, seems impossible; and this unfortu¬ 
nate creature cannot be supposed to have continued any length 
of time in the forest, but rather to have been left behind by some 
of the Pandering tribes of Turcomans, or of the Zinganies or 
Gypsies, which often advance to the vicinity of the city. My 
Lord Monboddo’s theory will, I fear, receive no additional sup¬ 
port from this singular fact, nor Athoula be thought a fit match 
for Mons. Condamine's Wild Girl*. 



ATHOULA, 

Smyrna, March 28 , 1810 . 

Besides this asylum, there is a small hospital belonging to the 
British Factory, pleasantly situated in the outskirts of the town 
to the north, which is as neat and comfortable as any similar 
establishment in England. But the merchants in our time were 
provided neither with a resident physician nor a chaplain, so that, 
were it not for the occasional attendance of the surgeons from 
the ships on the Levant station, the'hospital would be not more 
serviceable than the elegant chapel attached to the house of the 
Consul-General. 

* Mr. H. Tookc, however, has, from good authority, furnished his Lord- 
ship with a tail of a foot long, and a tail like the tail of a horse, at least of such 
a horse as Archbishop Beckct used to ride. See EIIEA nTEFOENTA, Part I. 
cap. ix. p. 397, sec. edit. London, 1798. 
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The Musselim’s Summer Residence—Fruits-—Sherbets-— Fish — 
Meats—The Inner Ray—The Flat near Smyrna—Game of 
the Djerid—Horses of the Turks—The Meles—Caravan 
Bridge—Homers Cave—The Site of the Motion Smyrna — 
The Road to Bournabat: that Village described—The Storks 
—The Village of Boudjah—The Blague—The Climate — 
Cranes—Chameleons — Lizards. 


BEYOND the Frank street to the north, and dose 
to the edge of the water, is the summer residence of the Musse- 
lim, or Governor of Smyrna. This title is given to the comman¬ 
ders of some large cities in Turkey. The house is in the midst of a 
spacious garden, and many acres of the adjoining grounds, belong¬ 
ing to the principal Franks, are laid out in the same manner, and 
abound with almost every species of fruit of the finest quality*. 
Their figs, which are eaten when green, and their grapes, so 

* Les omngers y sont si communs qn’on ne daigne pas en cueillirle fruit, 
de raanicre qu’il mte sur l’arbre toute Tannic jusqu'a ce que les fleurs pous- 
sent. Lc figuicr, Tolivier et Ie grenadier croissent pfile-niSlc dans les champs. 
—Hasselquisl, Voyages dans le Levant, premiere partic, p. 38, edit. Paris, 
1769. The ground-ivy (the of the Greeks) is found in great quan¬ 

tities in the gardens. 

4 M 
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much prized in Europe, are not more delicious than their citrons, 
lemons, oranges, pomegranates, and melons. 

In the city there are several shops almost in every street, where 
sherbets, made from these fruits, are sold. The sherbets are sweet¬ 
ened with honey and pomegranate seeds, and are exposed in the 
open windows in coloured glass jars, or in small tin fountains, in 
which, by means of a little wheel turning round after the manner 
of an overshot-mill, the liquor plays through several slender tubes 
into the basin below. The heat of the climate renders these cooling 
draughts, although they are extremely insipid, not only grateful, 
but exceedingly salubrious. Whey, sour thick milk, called yaourt, 
or o%iyx a*, and caimac, or something like our clotted cream, 

and no bad substitute for butter, are also consumed in great quan¬ 
tities, not only in Smyrna, but in every large town in Turkey. The 
wines, particularly the muscat and dry white wine, grown in the 
neighbouring plains and on the sides of the hills, are much 
esteemed, and they receive an additional flavour by having the dry 
and powdered blossom of the vine steeped in them during their 
fermentation. 

The tables of the Franks of Smyrna are supplied with every 
delicacy. Fish abound in the bay, particularly the red mullet: in 
March and April, oysters and sea-urchins, and other shell-fish, 
amounting, according to Ilasselquist, to more than ten different 
sorts*, are dragged up from the beds in the inner part of the liar-* 
hour, and innumerable fishing-boats, covered with a black-tented 
sail, are at that season moored at a little distance from the shore. 

* Nous ne connoissons quo les huitres, cl Us ont dix sortes dc coquillagcs, 
sans compter les ecrevisscs dc incr; les cancres, les chevrcttes, les lnngoustins, 
&c. Sic .—Voyage dans le Levant, edit. Paris, 1769, secondc partie, page 134. 
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Hares, red-legged partridges*, woodcocks, and snipes in abun¬ 
dance, are found in the vicinity of the city. 

The butchers*-meat cannot be kept long enough in the hot 
months, to become tender and palatable; but the mutton of the 
broad-tailed sheep, the common breed of Asia Minor, is of an 
excellent quality. It is between eleven and twelve paras a pound. 
One of the most disgusting sights in Turkejr, is a meat-market. 
The limbs of the slaughtered animals have the appearance of being 
torn, rather than cut into portions, and lie in mangled heaps to¬ 
gether, exposed to the dirt and heat. Beef is very little esteemed, 
but I have found it fat and well-flavoured at the tables of the Franks. 

Beyond the Mussel infs country-house to the north, is a flat 
marshy piece of land, round which the sea winds, and forms a 
bay to the east. This is a sort of inner harbour. 

About half a mile down the harbour, there is a long wooden 
pier projecting from the land, near which the large merchant 
vessels are laid up to refit. This inner port was, when we saw it, 
full of Dutch and other ships, under the French flag, unwilling 
to run the risk of being captured by the English cruisers. Ne¬ 
vertheless, a very considerable trade was carrying on in Ameri¬ 
can, Greek, and Barbary vessels, with the French Ports. Ame¬ 
rican ships have also lately furnished Smyrna with many articles 
from the other hemisphere, which were once supplied by France 
and England -p- 

* The rod-legged partridges are reared in broods, like domestic fowls, by 
the peasants of Scio.—See Busbeck’s Letters, translated, London edit. 1744, 
p. 129. 

+ The whole system and policy of our Levant trade have undergone a change 
by our possession of Malta and the Mediterranean, and by the circumstances 

4 M 2 
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The Frederickstein frigate was heaved down at the point 
of the wooden pier, which being covered with her guns and 
stores, was protected by a guard, much to the Surprise of the 


of the present war. TJic monopoly of the Turkey Company, against which 
Dean Tucker exclaimed many years ago, seems not at all favourable to the 
British interests in the Levant. During our slay at Smyrna and Constantino* 
pie, I took the opportunity of making several inquiries respecting the British 
Turkey trade; but a mercantile gentleman, Mr. Galt, who was in the Levant 
at the same time with myself, having published his travels, and given the 
result of his observations, I refer to his work (page 372, 4lo.), and content my* 
self with hinting at these general prominent facts which fell within my own 
notice. First, that English cloths, the former staple export, being undersold 
by the German, scarcely find a market in the Levant, and are, therefore, seldom 
to be met with; but that cottons of our manufacture arc in great demand; sc* 
condly, that the direct trade in English bottoms from London to Smyrna has 
nearly ceased, the goods being conveyed from Malta in Greek vessels; and 
thirdly, that as a channel for supplying the European continent with our ma¬ 
nufactures and colonial produce, has begun to be opened at Salonica, whence 
our exports arc now conveyed over land into Germany, the necessity of opening 
the trade, or at least of forming other establishments in additiou to those at 
Smyrna and Constantinople, becomes every day more apparent. To this may 
be added, that our resident Levant merchants are not sufficiently interested in the 
J’nglish trade, as they are able to engage with the merchants of other countries. 
Some of them having been long settled, have married and become otherwise 
connected with French, Dutch, and other Frank families, and have a share in 
their concerns. The success of a British cruiser has more than once been nearly 
fatal to the fortunes of some of these British merchants; and J remember, that 
not a little address was employed at Smyrna, to learn the destination of the 
sloop Pyladcs, after she had brought us from Athens. As then these gentle¬ 
men have found a means of carrying on their speculations, even in the event 
of a war between Great Britain mid the Turks, any English Negotiator with 
the Porte, must not be surprised at finding his endeavours but poorly seconded 
by the resident members of the Levant Company. 
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inquisitive Turks, who did not know what to think of being 
turned off from their accustomed walking-place. The flat piece 
of land has increased considerably in half a century; for Hassel- 
quist, who travelled in 1750, describes it as about an acre of 
ground. There are certain evidences, as that naturalist has ob¬ 
served, that not only the flat, but the garden ground more in¬ 
land, have been gained from the sea; for marine plants, and such 
grasses as will not grow without sea-salt, besides shells of every 
sort, are still found upon this new soil*. This is the spot on 
which the 1'urks amuse themselves at their favourite pastime of 
throwing the djerid. They generally chose a Sunday for this 
sport, when all the Greeks and Tranks are enjoying the sea- 
breezes on the beach. 

On the 11th of March, the spot was crowded with them 
mounted on horses superbly caparisoned, the Musselim himself, 
with the chief Agas of the city, being amongst the number. Se¬ 
veral slaves, chiefly blacks, were attending on foot. Each of the 
riders was furnished with one or two djerids (straight white sticks, 
a little thinner than an umbrella stick, less at one end than at the. 
other, and about an ell in length), together with a thin cane, 
crooked at the head. The sport soon began. 

The horsemen, perhaps a hundred in number, galloped about 
in as narrow a space as possible, throwing the djerids at each 
other, and shouting: each man, selecting an opponent who had 
darted his djerid, and was for the moment without a weapon, 
rushed furiously towards him, screaming “ Olloh! Olloh!” The 

* Voyages dans le T-cvant, premier partic, p. 40 and 52, edit. Paris, 179.9, 
« le brin de buissons, le jonc marin (arundo phragmites ct donax),” and more 
particularly “ 1c Triglocbin palustrc de Suede.” 
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other fled, looking behind him, and the instant the dart was 
launched, either stooped downwards, almost touching the ground 
with his head, or wheeled his horse with an inconceivable rapidity, 
and picking up a djerid with his cane, or taking one from a run¬ 
ning slave, in his turn pursued the enemy, who wheeled instantly 
on throwing his djerid. The greatest dexterity was requisite and 
practised, in order to avoid the concurrence of the different par¬ 
ties, and to escape the random blows of the djerids, which were 
flying in every direction. 

The chief performer was a Mameluke slave, mounted on an 
Arabian courser, whom I observed generally engaged with the 
Musselim, himself a very expert player. IIis djerid flew with a 
celerity almost sightless, perhaps for a hundred yards, and when 
it struck against the high back of the flying horseman’s saddle, 
sounded through all the field. He would wheel in as small a 
space as would suffice for an expert scater; and not unfrequently 
he caught the flying djerids in the air, and returned them at his 
pursuer, before the other could have time to turn his horse. 

. The sport is not a little hazardous: a blow on the temple rtiight 
be fatal; and several accidents have occurred, which might rea¬ 
sonably deter any one from exposing himself on such occasions. 
The late Capudan Pasha, Kutchuc Hussein Pasha, cut off the 
head of one of his officers who wounded him on the shoulder 
with a djerid. The conduct of Jussuff Pasha, twice Grand Vizier, 
was indeed very different. When he was Musselim of Erzeroum, 
a slave deprived him of his right eye by a similar accident: Jus¬ 
suff, on recovering from the first stupefaction of the blow, or¬ 
dered the man a purse of money, with an injunction to quit the 
city immediately; 11 for, added he, “ though I am not angry now. 
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I know not what I may be when I come to feel the consequences 
of this accident/’ 

The Mahometan had arrived at a more humane and practical 
wisdom by the generosity of his nature, than a sage of antiquity 
taught himself by the prudential maxims of his own philosophical 
sect—■“ 1 am not enraged at present,” said Diogenes the stoic, to 
a man who spit in his face, “ but 1 doubt whether or not I ought 
to be angry*/’ 

The Turks engaged in this amusement with a childish eager¬ 
ness, and however manly may be the exercise, a foreigner cannot 
help thinking, that it would be very laughable to see the Mayor 
and Magistrates belonging to a town in his own country, gallop¬ 
ping about in a circle, and flinging sticks at each other for an 
hour together. The custom, however, seems as old as the em¬ 
pire of the JParthians, whose method of fighting it must have been 
meant to represent, and it is practised by all the inhabitants of 
the East who excel in horsemanship. 

Niehbuhr the traveller has given in his work, a representa¬ 
tion of the Governor and chief Arabs of Loheia, in Y umen, 
playing in parties of four; and the Moors left the same game, 
called juego de cancts, behind them in Spain, where it was re¬ 
vived at the marriage of the present Charles the Fourth, when 
prince of the Asturias. There, as in Arabia, it was not performed 
promiscuously, but in quadrilles composed of the grandees, and 
headed by a prince of the blood f\ 

The great men of Turkey, like those of most countries, are all 


* Scncca de Ira. lib. iii. cap. 38. 
t See Carter’s Journey from Gibraltar to Malaga. 
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expert horse inert, and exemplify the saying of Carncades, who 
'averred, that rich men, and sons of kings, are generally good 
riders ; because a horse is not, like Other instructors; a flattercK 
but will throw down any person of any rank who has mot learnt 
to sit him *. • 

Every one knows what care and attention are paid by the Ori¬ 
entals to their horses. The Turk thinks it beneath his dignity, 
and indeed has no notion how any one can feel inclined, to walk 
for amusement, ami if he has-only ten steps to go, always mounts 
his charger. The numbers and condition of his stud, are the true 
criterion of his wealth and importance; and the Pashas, when 
they would shew any distinguished honour to a guest,' fail not to 
present him with a horse. , It is Said of the Sultan Saladin, that he 
never mounted a courser which he had not either given away or 
promised.. The horses of the Turks bear no marks of ill-treat¬ 
ment, but are in general sleek, plump, and spirited, and the kind 
usage they receive from their grooms* renders'them exceedingly 
tractable and free from vice. They are neither so fast, , nor capa¬ 
ble of bearing .such a continued quick pace as those of our own 
breed. Their best paces are a walk and gallop, although the 
first is often interrupted by a curvetting amble, and the last is 
constrained by tbe custom of frequently stopping them short at 
full speed. This is effected by means of the long bit. The inner 
corner of the stirrup, which is like the head of a fire-shovel, serves 
the purpose of a spur, except that the Tartars or couriers gene¬ 
rally have a sort of short goad fixed to the heel of their boots. 
Entire horses are alone in use, for the Orientals are,' in this par- 


* Mcnag. Observai, in Diog. Laert. lib. iv. seg. 66, p. 185, edit: Wets ten. 
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licular, less cruel to the brute creation than to their own species, 
and have never adopted a custom which is universal amongst the 
Franks, and bespeaks their origin from the barbarian nations of 
the north*. They live to a very advanced period of life, although 
I cannot say I was ever shown any which were said to be fifty 
years old, the age of those horses seen by Busbeck in the stables 
of Sultan Solyman •f*. 

In the spring of the year the Turkish horses are tethered in 
the downs, and amongst the young corn. They are ted, when 
in the stable, upon barley and chopped straw; the use of oats 
never having been, from the earliest times to the present day, in¬ 
troduced amongst the Oriental nations. There are no separate 
stalls in their stables, but their fore legs are shackled, and one of 
their hinder legs confined by a rope, to prevent them from doing 
each other any mischief by kicking. Dried horse-dung is used,, 
instead of straw, for litter. 

It cannot be thought that a people, who have no physicians that 
can cure the diseases of men, should understand the treatment 
of maladies in horses; yet the Turks are successful in some cases 
which might puzzle an European practitioner. Total blindness is 
not unfrequently removed in the following manner:—They run 
a needle and thread round the back part of the eye; then, by 
means of the thread, they draw the eye almost out of the socket, 
so as to reach the back of it, and with a razor or knife cut off 
the horny excrescence which is the cause of the disease: washing 
the wound with a little salt, they afterwards return the part to its 

* Him A th xii rx X*p/Mrnt2 irxvrot tSour, to tovj JWovf 

»»», iviw&uac —Strab. lib. vii. p. SIS, edit. Xyland. 

t Busbeck’s Letters, translated, London edit. 1744, p. 133. 

4 K 
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position, and consider the horse to be sufficiently recovered to be 
used the next day. , 

Below the djerid ground and the pier, the land is marshy, and 
intersected with dykes near the water. Amongst their gardens, 
the stream of the Melee is lost during the summer, but in the 
winter, and even in the spring of the year, flows through a shal¬ 
low pebbly channel into the lower bay. The river has its source 
in a ravin, a mile and a half, perhaps, on the south-east side of 
the Castle-hill: it runs in a deep valley, crossed by two aque¬ 
ducts ; the one is in ruins, the other still serving to furnish the 
town with water supplied by torrents from the mountains. Im¬ 
mediately at the back (the east of the suburbs), the Meles flows 
in a broad placid stream through a green meadow; at this point 
it is crossed by a one-arched bridge, and two or three large weep¬ 
ing willows hang over its margin. Under the shade of these 
trees, the Turks collect in parties to smoke; and the meadow of 
Caravan Bridge, for so the place is called, is the Mall of Smyrna. 
Beyond the bridge the river becomes more wide, and no longer 
confined between its banks, overflows the road at the back of 
the suburbs, and spreads into the olive-groves, and fields and 
gardens. 

The Meles, in its short progress,, is equally serviceable to the 
modern as it was to the ancient Sjrijrrn&ns, but it has lost the 
name by which it was once so famous, and goes by the usual ap¬ 
pellation of “ the Water.” The pleasing fiction which conferred so 
ranch celebrity upon this sacred stream , after being for ages for¬ 
gotten, was revived by a traveller of our own nation*; for a cave 


* See Ctuindler. 
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in the bank above the aqueduct, near the source of the river, is 
shewn, on the authority of that learned person, as the solitary 
retreat in which the divine poet was accustomed to compose his 
verse. No other memorial of Homer now remains. The Home- 
rium, called by some the Temple of Janus, and seen by Wheler, 
had disappeared before Chandler travelled, as well as the tomb of 
St. Polycarp, who is said to have been burnt or tom to pieces in the 
amphitheatre of the ancient city. But the worship of the Saint 
has survived that of the Poet; for the 23d of February is set 
apart as the festival of the first Christian Bishop of Smyrna, “ the 
Lieutenant-general of the great army of Martyrs*/' 

To the east of the Meles, lower down in the inner bay, amongst 
the marshes, and under a low hill, some vestiges of what has 
been supposed ancient Smyrna, the original city, were discovered 
by Pococke-f*. They are near some springs of water mentioned 
in all books of travels, and still well known at Smyrna under the 
name of the Baths of Diana. Wheler thought the TEolian 
Smyrna had been on a hill, south of the present city; but the 
Clarian Oracle seems to show, that, with a reference to the an¬ 
cient settlement, the position of Mount Pagus was beyond the 
sacred Meles. Now Mount Pagus, the Castle-hill, is to the 
south-west of the Meles; therefore the ancient Smymeans lived 
to the north of that river. 

At the extremity of the inner bay there is a sort of scale or 
landing-place, near which is a solitary hut kept by a Turk, who 
supplies you with coffee and a pipe, and a mat—the usual accom- 

* Wheler. A Voyage in the Lesser Asia, book iii. p. 245. 

4 Observations on Asia Minor, book ii. p. 39, London, fol* edit. 1765. 
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modations of these resting-places. At this place there is a number 
of jack-asses kept ready , saddled, for the use of, those going to 
the large village of Bpnavre, or Bournabat, which is about four 
miles up the country, in, a direction north-east from the city. The 
jack-asses are attended hy boys; and the hire of the beast is 
thirty paras for going to the village, and the same sum for re¬ 
turning from it. The whole toad from the shore to Bournabat 
is between hedge-rows. 

When riding to the village, we found: ourselves in a beautiful 
green lane, which, as we had, seen nothing like it since the com r 
mencement of our tour, made us forget we were in Turkey. 
Trees thickly dispersed in the hedges, gave the whole country the 
woody appearance of one of our most cultivated English, coun¬ 
ties. They were chiefly of the sort producing amygdalon , or wild 
almond, which was then, (March the 21st) green, and eaten by 
the peasants. The grounds on each side tbe road (which are of 
a chalky soil mixed. with a portion, of sand, and covered with a 
light black earth) were laid out in corn-fields,, or cultivated with 
the cotton and tobacco plant, interspersed with many large gar¬ 
dens and. olive-groves. The anemony, tulip, and. ranunculus, 
were blooming in wild prolusion under the hedges and beside 
the path. A little way from the village we passed a very large 
burying-ground, shaded by an extensive forest of cypresses. 
From the magnitude of this cemetery, Bournabat is supposed 
to have been,, once a town of some note, and, indeed, , the first 
patents granted to our Levant Consuls, gave thorn jurisdic¬ 
tion at Smyrna and Bonavre : at present, the village is chiefly 
composed of very elegant country-houses, built in the. European 
fashion, belonging to the merchants of Smyrna. It contains one 
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open space, surrounded by a few neat shbps, and shaded by seve¬ 
ral large and aged cedar trees, whose branches are hung with 
storks’ nests. These birds had arrived fibm their winter quarters 
nearly at the lime when we passed into Asia. They were stalk¬ 
ing about on the flat roofs of the houses, and even in the streets 
of Bournabat, perfectly unmolested. Such, indeed, is the attach¬ 
ment of the storks to the habitation of man, that I do not recol¬ 
lect to have ever seen their nests in a tree at any distance from 
some human dwelling, and they build even in ' the tops of 
moscks and inhabited housesT have observed many in the 
suburbs of Constantinople.:— 1 The traveller, in his walks amidst 
the ruins of ancient cities, is often awakened from his reverie by 
the loud chatterings of one of these domestic birds, perched on 
the fragment of a column, or. on the shed of the solitary shep¬ 
herd. The clapping of their long bills produces a sound similar 
to, and full as loud as, that of a watchman’s rattle when turned 
round slowly, or of the wheel put in a garden to scare the birds. 
The kind and salutary superstition, which grants to the storks 
the protection of the Mahometans, is justified by the real utility 
of these animals. They feed principally on the serpents, frogs, 
and other reptiles, with which the marshes, during the summer 
months* are almost choked up. 

A pillar in the mosck of Bournabat, contains an inscription 
relative to the Meles, which was copied, and, I believe, disco¬ 
vered for the first time, a short time before our, arrival by an Eng¬ 
lish traveller*. 

The country-house of the English Consul-General is in a village 
between four and five miles to the south-east of Smyrna, called 


* Mr. It. Walpole 
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Boudjah, which is less frequented than Bournabat, and is distin¬ 
guished at a distance by a large grove of cypresses. The man¬ 
sion, fitted up altogether in the English taste, has an excellent 
garden and vineyard attached to it, and is constantly inhabited 
by the family of the owner from June to the end of September. 

Houses belonging to Frank merchants may be found in Nar- 
lecui, Hadjelar, and other small villages, scattered up and down 
in the fine plain, of about four or five miles in breadth, extending 
from the feet of the mountain at the back (the east and south-east) 
of Smyrna to the suburbs of the city. During the hot season, 
and the visits of the plague, the town is deserted, and the richer 
part of the whole population passes into the villages. 

Smyrna, which has been so long considered as the very hot¬ 
bed of the plague, has of late years suffered less than formerly 
by the ravages of that dreadful calamity. The Turks have be¬ 
come more cautious to prevent infection, and the sale of clothes 
taken from the bodies of those killed by the disease, which was 
formerly encouraged, has been punished with death. The Frank 
settlers, by frequent experience, know how to secure themselves 
from danger, and talk of the plague with much more indifference 
than those separated by a thousand leagues from the usual scene 
of its ravages. All the numerous theories advanced on the sub¬ 
ject, agree in attributing the diffusion, in a great measure, to the 
terror, of the plague, and some very pointed instances corrobora¬ 
tive of the fact, were related to myself. If, however, as has 
been supposed*, the use of coffee, tobacco, and other narcotic 
and alkaline substances, predisposes the body for the reception of 

* See some Reflections on Shrieber’s “ Dissertatio dc Pestilentia Odzncbo* 
vii,” in Baron Reidsel’s Voyage en Levant, chap. xi. p. 369, edit. Paris, 
1809. 
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the venom of this pestilence, the hope of ever exterminating the 
disease from amongst the Turks cannot be entertained. The 
plague powder of the famous renegade, Count Bonneval, which 
cured ninety out of a hundred persons, is either forgotten, or has 
lost all its credit. 

The heat was never intolerable during our stay in this part of 
Asia; the thermometer continued at about sixty-eight until the 
27th of March, when it sunk ten degrees, and the weather was 
rainy and cold for several days. The spring had commenced 
early, as was manifested by the arrival of the storks, and the 
flight of the cranes northwards about ten days sooner than the 
usual period. We observed the movements of the latter birds 
on entering the Gulf of Smyrna. Numerous squadrons of them, 
in the shape of a wedge, or the legs of an unequal-sided tri¬ 
angle, might then be seen flying over the high mountains to the 
north of the gulf, which they did not surmount by a direct 
upward flight, but by repeatedly wheeling diagonally, similar 
to the frequent tackings of a ship beating against the wind, or to 
the patient march of an army winding up the paths, rather than 
climbing over the precipices, of a hill. Some advanced columns 
were disappearing over the summit just as others were beginning 
their progress at the foot of the rocks. Their ceaseless clamour 
might be distinctly heard during the stillness of the evening, 
many miles from the shore, in the mouth of the gulf. The mar¬ 
shalled order preserved by the cranes in their flight, and daring 
their migration, has been painted by the hand of a master, in 
the Ambra of Lorenzo de Medicis*. 


* See Appendix to Roscoc’s Lorenzo de Mcdicis, vol, iii. 
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Stridcndo in ciel e gru veggomi a lunge 
L’Aerc stampar di varie, e belle forme; 

E l'ultima col collo steso aggtunge 
Ov’A qnelladinanstaUbvane.ormei 
. E poick& negli aprichi lochi grange, 

Vigile an guarda, e I’altra achiera dome. 

The migration of these birds continued for three weeks. 

A fortnight after our arrival chameleons were found amongst 
the old stone walls of the gardens; and an English gentleman, 
resident at the Consul-General’s house, kept one of these singu¬ 
lar animals on a fresh bough of the rhamnus , or white-thorn (its 
favourite shrub), suspended in his room, for the sake of observ¬ 
ing the frequent variation of its colour. Its usual hue was green, 
of the same shade as the bough on which it was placed, marked 
with a few white spots. When provoked, by being slightly 
touched with a twig or feather, it became suddenly, first of a 
bright yellow; then large black spots broke out on every part of 
its body, and it appeared by degrees to be of a dark grey. It 
did certainly assimilate itself pretty nearly to the colour of that 
on which it was laid, except that (as Sir George Wheler observed) 
it never turned to a red or blue. 

The unsightly form, the tail, the long tongue, and above all, 
the curious conformation of the eye, which is fixed in a move- 
able convex socket of an oval shape projecting from the head, 
would direct the attention of naturalists to the chameleon, even 
if it was not distinguished by its more characteristic peculia¬ 
rity*. It was thought necessary by the traveller mentioned 

• See Paley's Natural Theology, cap. xvi. p. 281. 

t 'Wheler, a Voyage into the Lesser Asia, book ill. p. 218 and 240. 
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above, to give a most minute description of this animal; and the 
very first object which Dr. Chandler notices, next to his recep¬ 
tion at Smyrna, is lfis. sight of a chameleon*. The swift lizard 
(stellio) is seen perpetually crossing the walks in the gardens, 
and the smaller kind (lacerta Chalcidica) is found also in the 
court-yards of the houses, under the loose stones. The excre¬ 
ment of the former is said by Belon to be sold in Egypt for an 
excellent cosmetic^. 

* Chandler’s Travels in Asia Minor, cap. xvii. p. 56 and 57. 

t Cited in cap. vi. tome ii. p. 91, of Ray’s Collection of curious Travels 
and Voyages, 
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A Journey to Ephesus—The Route—The Han at Tourhali — A 
Dervish — Metropolis—The Coffee Shed hear Osebandr — Tur¬ 
comans' Tents—The Plain of the Caystcr—The Ferry — Ar¬ 
rival at Aiasaluk—The Han—The Ruins—Desolation of this 
Spot—The Site and Remains of Ephesus—The Temple of 
Diana—Return to Smyrna. 


AT two o’clock on the 13th of March, wc set out 
from Smyrna, accompanied by a Janissary belonging to the 
Consul-General, and our usual number of postmen and baggage- 
horses : our Albanians did not attend us. Indeed, from the mo¬ 
ment we left Greece, we found but little occasion for their services, 
and they rather incommoded us than otherwise; for their nation 
is held in great horror amongst the Turks of Asia, and the Ja¬ 
nissaries, who by prescriptive usage attend all travellers, do not 
suffer them to interfere with their charge. Dervish and Vasiliy 
being richly dressed, were at Smyrna taken for our slaves, and 
our Dragoman Andreas was one day in the streets asked if he 
would sell them. 

Passing through the whole length of the Turkish town, we 
ascended the side of the Castle-hill near the Jews’ burying-ground, 
and came to a paved road in a state of dilapidation, the remains 
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of the ancient military way to Ephesus. The paved road lasted, 
with intervals, for about a mile; we then went between hedges 
on a hard well-beaten road, and in an hour had a view of the 
village of Boudjah, and of Sedicui, a larger country town nearer 
the hills to the east of Smyrna: our route was south-south-west. 
Farther on was another village. The country appeared every 
where well cultivated, and the abode of a people more civilized 
than the inhabitants of European Greece. Large plots of green 
sward, cotton grounds, and ploughed lands, extended on both 
sides of the road, as far as the eye could reach, over the level 
country to the foot of the mountains, which seemed themselves 
partially cultivated, and crowned with trees to their summits. 
Farther on we passed over some open down country, covered in 
parts with prickly shrubs, on which* a large drove of camels was 
feeding dispersed over the plain. 

In four hours from Smyrna we passed through a neat village, 
Jemourasi, in which was a mosck shaded by cypress, surrounded 
with a green. The country to the right (the west) was a succes¬ 
sion of fine pasture lands, inclosed with low hedges and trees, 
partly in tufts and partly disposed in rows: the route was south- 
south-east and south. In an hour more, still travelling on a very 
good road, and between pasture lands, we passed another village, 
Terrenda, and in a short time crossed a stream, the same which 
Wheler calls the Ilalys, and Chisliull the Ilalesus. From this place 
we went through a marshy extensive flat, directing ourselves to¬ 
wards the woody hills to the south. It was nearly dark. The whole 
country resounded with the croaking of the frogs, which was so 
loud, and in so different a tone from any we had ever heard before, 
that we were at first inclined to believe it proceeded from the packs 

4o 2 
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of jackalls with which the mountains abound, and whose howling 
we had been told we should hear upon our journey. Beyond the 
marsh the road was bad and stony. At half after eight we ar¬ 
rived at a small mud coffee-house, near which was a large well- 
built stable: this was the han or caravan-serai. Not choosing to 
take up our abode with several other travellers in the hut, we put 
up our beds in the stable. 

The traveller in Asia does not find himself accommodated as 
in Greece, with lodgings in private houses, belonging to persons, 
who are obliged to give him entertainment, but either must pro¬ 
cure introductions to the Agas, or squires of the villages, whose 
hospitality, although very kind and liberal, is troublesome, from 
the necessity of conforming to their customs, or must content 
himself with the bans. 

We spent an hour before we went to bed in the coffee-hut. The 
floor was covered with a promiscuous company, sitting cross-leg¬ 
ged on their mats, round a little fire made between four bricks, 
over which the master of the hut was warming hia coffee-pot. 
Every man in the room was furnished with a pipe, and upon our 
entering, they asked only a question or two of our Dragoman, as to 
who we were, and whither we were going, beckoned us to a place 
amongst them, and resumed their smoking. The silence was inter¬ 
rupted by no one but a strange-looking fellow, who had established 
himself in the best corner of the cabin. This man, without ad¬ 
dressing himself to any person present, frequently ejaculated the 
name of God very loudly, exclaiming “ Olloh! Olloh!” with a 
strong and peculiar emphasis, and now and then screaming out part 
of a song. He seemed half, in jest, and a smile curled upon the 
grave lips of the other travellers, who, however, sqid nothing, 
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nor attempted to interrupt him. We were soon given to under¬ 
stand, that the strange person was a Dervish, of that sect which 
leave their habitations in the spring and autumn, and wander 
about the country singly, supported by the alms of the believers, 
or by less honest means. He addressed himself now and then 
to us, and in the midst of his pious ejaculations not only laughed 
very obstreperously, but both by words and actions gave us seve¬ 
ral most indecent intimations. The other guests, when his back 
was turned, spoke but slightingly of him, but showed him no dis¬ 
respect to his face; and gave a conspicuous proof of that charac¬ 
teristic piety of the Mahometan discipline, which respects even 
the semblance of religion, and will not run the chance of degrad¬ 
ing the sanctity of the profession for the sake of reproving the 
depravity of the man. These Dervishes abound in Anatolia, 
where they have several monasteries; one of which, near the 
tomb of a saint of their order, contains live hundred brothers, 
superintended by the chief of the sect, called Assambaba, or 
lather of Fathers. From the specimen we saw, I could bring 
myself to believe any thing bad of them, although J never heard 
quite enough to justify the character given of them by a late 
writer, and inserted below*. 

We were up the next morning at sun-ri: i, and found that our 
han was in the neighbourhood of a villag o inhabited by Turks 
only, called Tourbali. The stable in winch we slept, is built 

* “ If they meet on the road a passenger whom they think in easy circum¬ 
stances, they ask alms of him in honour of Ali, son-in-law of Mahomet; if he 
refuses, they cut his throat, or butcher him with a little axe which they carry 
at their girdles. Us violent les femmes qu’ils trouvent a t’ecart, et se livrent 
entr’eux aux exc£s los plus nionstrueux.”—Notice sur la cour du Grand Seig¬ 
neur, &c. par T. Bcauvoisins, Paris, 1S09. 
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partly on the broken columns mentioned by Chandler*. The 
land round the village was all enclosed, but at a distance, to the 
north and east, seemed wild and marshy, and was enveloped, 
until the sun was fairly risen, in a thick white fog. To the south, 
and close to the village, was a range of low hills, running east and 
west, and covered with wild olive and turpentine trees. I consider 
them to be a part of the ancient Gallesus, now called Aleman 
by the Turks. Leaving Tourbali, we directed our steps to the 
east, towards a lake of no great extent. The path was in places 
paved, and leading near plane trees, under which, here and there, 
were a few Turkish loml>stones. Arriving at the head of the 
small lake, we turned south-south-east, and travelled by the side 
of it, under the hills to the right, for an hour and a half. The 
lake was reedy, and flocks of wild-fowl, by our rustling through 
the bushes near the banks, were startled from the sedge, and 
sailed into the middle of the water. The path was in places very 
narrow, and we were now and then stopped in our progress by a 
camel browsing amongst the shrubs at the side of the road. Be¬ 
yond the lake we crossed a shrubby plain, called by Tournefort 
the plain of Tcherpicui, enclosed on all sides by mountains. 

Near the southern entrance of the plain we passed by a large 
collection of sepulchral stones, carved as usual into the Turkish 
turban, under some trees. This was the spot called Cabagea, near 
which some vestiges of Metropolis, the city of Ionia, nearly half 
way between Smyrna and Ephesus, were discovered by Wheler, 
and seen afterwards by ChishullT* We afterwards ascended low 

* Travels in Asia Minor, cap. xxxii. p. 109, sec. edit. London, 177 6 . 

+ Wheler, a Journey through the Lesser Asia, book iii. p. 25, edit. London, 
1682; and Chishull’s Diary in Chandler, cap. xxxii. p. 112, 2d edit. Lon¬ 
don, 1776. 
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hills, over a rough stony path, for an hour, and then riding for 
a short time in a kind of pass along a dry water-course, came to 
a forest of low thickets and brushwood ; passing through which, 
we arrived by twelve o’clock at a fountain and a solitary collee- 
shed, with a green before the door. Here we stopped half an 
hour, for the refreshment of the horses, the surgecs, and our Ja¬ 
nissary Suliman. Tracing Chandler’s route, I find this spot to 
be the one to which he alludes as near the Turkish village on the 
mountain side, called Osebanar. 

Leaving the coflee-shed, we turned a little to the east. An 
extensive marsh was on our right, as far as we could see; the 
heads of camels were seen peeping above the tall reeds. We came 
to where a few black tents were dispersed in different parts of the 
plain and on the brow of a low stony hill on our left, belonging 
to the Turcomans, a wandering tribe, who have no other habita¬ 
tion, but change their abode whenever it becomes expedient to 
drive their cattle to fresh pastures. Their similarity to the ancient 
Scythian shepherds has been recognised by travellers*, but their 
character is not so harmless as that of the Nomades; for the 
Turcomans of Anatolia have been decried as being greater thieves 

than the Curds of higher Asia, inasmuch as the latter sleep dur¬ 
ing the night, but the former rob both by day and by night-f. 
They are not, however, all equally dangerous, although it is ge¬ 
nerally acknowledged, that those amongst them who do not 

* Chandler, cap. xxxii. p. 110. 

+ Passd Tocat on n'entend plus parler dc Curdcs ; mais bien de Turcmnns,. 
e’est a dire d’unc autre espccc de voleurs encore plus dangcrcux, rn re quo les 
Curdes dorment la miit, et que les Turcmans volent jour et nisit.—Touruefort, 
letter xxi. p. 439, edit. Paris, 1717. 
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plunder by violence, support themselves partly by private theft. 
Those whom we saw were black-looking half-naked wretches. A 
few goats, sheep, and small cattle, together with some camels, 
and two or three lean horses, were feeding near their tents. 

A little farther we crossed, perhaps for a mile, a stone cause¬ 
way over the marsh, which was in places entirely under water. 
Before us to the south-south-east, we saw a castle on an eminence 
under the hills. This was the castle of Aiasaluk, one of the sup¬ 
posed sites of Ephesus; we had now and then a view of the 
Cayster winding through the plain to the east and south of the 
marsh.—The route to Aiasaluk seems to have taken former tra¬ 
vellers by a different way from that which we followed. A little 
distance beyond the coffee-hut, near Oseban&r, there was a road 
more to the north, which must be that described by Wheler, 
Tournefort, and Chandler -; for they did not cross the marsh, but 
going to the head of the plain, passed the Cayster over a bridge 
above Aiasaluk, which is now in ruins. Our path was that which 
leads directly to Scala N uova, the ancient Neapolis, belonging 
first to the Ephesians, and afterwards to the Samians*. After 
crossing the causeway, we turned to the west, instead of direct¬ 
ing ourselves to Aiasaluk, and continued for more than a mile 
over a sandy flat by the side of a shallow reedy lake. We ar¬ 
rived at the banks of the Cayster, called by the Turks Kutchuk 
Meinder, the Little Maeander, and crossed it on a raft of a tri¬ 
angular form, with sides a foot high, which was ferried over by a 
rope slung across the stream.—The Cayster is in this place about 
the size of the Cam near Cambridge, but more rapid, as its waters 


* Strab. lib. xiv. p. 641, edit. Xjland, 
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arc raised by a fisherman’s weir: in its coarse, however, down the 
plain from the north-east, it winds with a stream not less sluggish 
than that of the English river. It empties itself into the sea a 
little more than a mile below the ferry to the west. 

After passing the river, we turned again eastward towards the 
castle on the hill, and crossing some marshy land, and a small 
stream running from the south into the Cayster, which I take to 
be the Cenchrius of Pausanias and Strabo*, arrived in an hour 
(by three o’clock) at Aiasaluk. We did not notice the vestiges 
of Ephesus, which, since our passing the ferry, had been under 
the hills on our right. 

At Aiasaluk we put up our beds in a most miserable han, but 
we partook of some cold provision, which we had brought with 
us, on a stone seat by the side of a fountain, in an open green op¬ 
posite to a mosck shaded with high cypresses. During our repast 
a young Turk, after washing his feet and hands at the fountain, 
got on the wall surrounding the mosck, and there, on a flat stone 
apparently designed for the purpose, went through his prayers 
most devoutly, totally inattentive to the appearance and opera¬ 
tions of us, who were within two paces of him. 

The whole evening, and part of the next morning, were spent 
in rambling about the ruins at Aiasaluk, and those under the hills 
to the west. We passed but a bad night in the coffee-hut. Only 
two other travellers, besides ourselves and our attendants, slept 

* Tourncfort puts that river in the hills above Aiasaluk, but Pausanias 
(lib. vii. p. 40G) says the Cenchrius runs through the Ephesian territory; and 
Strabo (lib. xiv. p. 639) lays it down on the coast near Ephesus, a little dis¬ 
tance from the sea, flowing through the Ortygian grove under Mount Solmis- 
sus, where Latona was delivered of Diana and Apollo. 

• 4 P 
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in the room, but some Turks of the village continued loitering 
there, smoking and drinking coffee, until a late hour. Our wooden 
bedsteads and our bed-clothes were the principal objects of their 
curiosity; but when we went to bed, they watched the progress 
of our undressing with a smile of astonishment; and seeing us 
divest ourselves of one article after another, looked as if they 
waited until we should strip off our skins, for they continued 
staring to the last, even after we were in bed, and then burst 
into a laugh. It is probable, that no former travellers had ever 
gone regularly to bed in the Frank fashion at Aiasaluk; and as 
for the Turks of the place, even the Aga himself can have but 
one change of garments, and when once habited, is dressed for 
half a year. 

The morning had hardly dawned when we were awakened, and 
found the same Turks taking their dish of coffee, and smoking, 
at our bed-sides, waiting, although with nothing rude or uncivil 
in their manner, to witness our rising from, as they had before 
done our going to, our beds.—Jt may not appear worth mention¬ 
ing, that 1 observed in this house the customers’ debts scored up 
on a board over my bed, as in our own pot-houses; and that, on 
inquiring, they told me, that in this, as well as in other similar 
places in Asiatic Turkey, a cup of coffee costs one para; that the 
attendant never receives any thing; that nothing but coffee is 
sold; and that consequently each person brings his own pipe and 
tobacco. 

Aisaluk, or Aiasaluk, until the time of Chandler, was consi¬ 
dered to stand upon the site of Ephesus; but that traveller has, 
with his usual learning and perspicuity, decided that the remains 
at this place must be referred to a comparatively modern town, 
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established,' perhaps, by the Mahometan potentate Mantukhia, 
who conquered Ephesus and all Caria in the year 1313. The 
name of the town, by a derivation at first sight fanciful, but most 
probably correct, has been deduced from the circumstance of a 
famous church of St. John the Theologian having once stood 
near the spot*.—Aiasaluk is now a miserable village, and a scene of 
complete desolation. It is situated in a tangly flat overrun with 
low shrubs and enclosed by a semicircular theatre of hills, from 
the middle of which projects a narrow tongue of high rocky land, 
which Tournefort mistook for lYfount Pion, and which is perversely 
still so called by the compiler of M. de Choiseul’s Voyage Pitto- 
resque. On the northern extremity of this ridge, where it rises into 
a circular mount, are the ruins of the castle. In the front (the north) 
of the castle, is the head of the large marshy plain through which 
the Cayster flows from a dell between the opposite range of Galle- 
sus. The flat to the east of the castle-hill, is about a quarter of a 
mile in breadth, and bounded by a rocky mountain, the ancient 
Pactyas, which, taking a sweep to the north, and joining Gallesus, 
closes up the eastern extremity of the great plain. From Mount 
Pactyas to the castle-hill are the remains of a considerable aqueduct: 
the piers are high and square, chiefly composed of marbles, many 
of which contain inscriptions placed sideways and upside down, and 
showing that the structure has been formed from ruins of. ancient 
buildings: Chandler calls them pedestals. Their inscriptions, as far 
as the eye can reach them, have all been repeatedly copied. The 

* The original words Agios-Theologos, being pronounced shority, and the 
0, as usual in Asia Minor, changed into an £, become Agio-Sologos, or Ayio- 
Sologos, thcncc Aiosolog, and, through two or three unimportant changes, Ai;\» 
saluk.—Tournefort, letter xxii. tom. ii. p. 511. 

4 r 2 
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arches are of brick-work. From Pactyas there is a chain of 
thirty-two piers; a Jong interval ensues, and then one is seen 
standing bv itself; after a second gap, there arc seventeen others, 
extending to the foot of the castle-hill. 

The entrance to the outwork of the ruined castle, to which it 
is somewhat difficult to.ascend amongst heaps of shattered stones 
and rubbish, is through an arch, supported by two side walls or 
buttresses of marble, long distinguished by the name of the Gate 
of Persecution. The famous reliefs copied by Tournetbrt, and by 
Dr. Chandler’s associate, Mr. Pars, are still seen over the arch ; 
but cracked in half, and otherwise so loosened from their bases, 
as to threaten a speedy fall. It is to be lamented, that this fine 
piece of sculpture has not been secured in the cabinet of some 
European antiquary. There might be some difficulty in convey¬ 
ing the fragments from the spot: the least of the pieces is five 
feet long, and two feet and a half high; the second is ten feet long, 
and three feet and a half high ; and the third somewhat less in 
height, and four feet long*. The smaller marble represents boys 
in a vineyard, the two others seem to relate to one subject, which 
was first thought to be the persecution of the Christians, and then 
the revenge of Achilles on the body of Hector, but has, by a 
late author, been called the bringing the corpse of Patroclus to 
Achilles-}-. If that lie the case, very little ceremony is observed 
towards either the living or the dead hero, for a soldier is drag¬ 
ging Patroclus on the ground by the left leg. The part of the 
castle which is of the most ancient construction, appears to be 

* Sec Tourncfort, letter xxii. tom. ii. p. 514. 

} Constant. Ancient and Modern, p.225, London, 1757. 
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that to the south, and near this gate. Between this outwork and 
the castle itself, the hill is choked up in parts with large masses 
of brick and stone. The castle, with its walls and low towers 
of a barbarous construction, is in many parts in ruins, and is 
now entirely deserted. The sides of the hill are steep and rough, 
and scattered with fragments of marble and carved stones. 

Under the western side of the castle-hill is the mosck, which 
has usually gone by the name of the church of St. John*, and 
which, although nearly entire when Wheler travelled, and called 
by Pococke a stately building, partakes now of the general decay 
and wretchedness of Aiasaluk. The part of the building to the 
west, which is raised on a flight of steps, is of marble, but the pieces 
composing it are of a size loo small to be of any ancient date. On 
this side there are several casements, with latticed window-frames 
of wood, and Saracenic mouldings, which give this front the appear¬ 
ance of a modern mansion in decay : the side next to the hill is of 
stone. The mosck is composed of two buildings. There is aa 
uncovered court on the north side, the three walls of which have 
each a door-way entered by a flight of three steps. This is over¬ 
run with weeds, and contains also a few wild shrubs shooting from 
the broken walls, and from a dry fountain in the middle of the 
area. A minaret, which has been built over the west door, is now 
in ruius, and a stork has built her nest in it. In this court there 
are some broken columns, the remains, says Chandler, of a por- 

* Tourncfort speaks decisively as to its being the church of St. John, although 
perhaps not that church which Justinian built at Ephesus. W heler has the 
same notion, (p. 256, book, iii.) but Pococke says, “ the large mosck of 
St. John at the village is falsely stated to have been a church,” (Observ. on 
Asia Minor, book i. p. 52) and Chandler seems to acquiesce in this opinion. 
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tico. The other portion of the structure is the hody of the 
mosck, which is vaulted on five arches (the middle one being the 
largest), supported by stately columns. Three of these are of po¬ 
lished granite, two of which have stone capitals rudely carved in 
the worst style of modem Greek architecture: the third has a 
marble capital of the composite order. This last is twelve feet 
eleven inches in compass*. 

The interior of the mosck is divided into three compartments, 
the middle one of which contains the kibleh (the recess directed 
towards Mecca), and is covered in with two small cupolas, that 
immediately over the kibleh being the least of the two. The two 
other compartments arc unroofed, and are overgrown with weeds. 
On the west side of the altar-place is a sort of elevated pulpit for 
the Imaum, or reader, to which the ascent is by a long flight of 
marble steps. The mosck is now no longer used. The marble of 
which it is partly composed is either of a creamy white, or streaked 
with veins of rose colour, and must have been brought from the 
ruins of Ephesus. 

Besides this building, there are several other ruined moscks at 
Aiasaluk, whose minarets at a distance may easily be taken for 
the naked columns of some Grecian temple. 

There is no monument of undoubted antiquity at this village, 
except a marble sarcophagus -j-, very large and thick, serving for 
a water-trough, with a bas-relief on one side of it, now not dis- 

* Whelcr, p. 52, 8cc. 

+ Of this sarcophagus Chandler says, “ some figures, holding Roman ensigns, 
have been carved upon it; and, as we learn from the inscription, it once con¬ 
tained the body of a captain of a trireme, named the Griffin, together with his 
wife.”— Cap. xxxiii. p. 113, Travels in Asia Minor. 
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ting nisi) able, and the high marble mouth of a well at the open 
spot near the fountain where we dined.—The desolate walls of 
the mosck of St. John, and the whole scene at Aiasaluk, can¬ 
not but suggest a train of melancholy reflections. The decay 
of three religions is there presented at one view to the eye of 
the traveller! The marble spoils of the Grecian temple adorn 
the mouldering edifice, once, perhaps, dedicated to the service 
of Christ, over which the tower of the Mussulman, the emblem 
of another triumphant worship, is itself seen to totter, and sink 
into the surrounding ruins. 

1 he site ot Ephesus itself is to be sought for in the way from 
Aiasaluk, a little to the south of west, to a square tower of white 
marble which stands on a ridge (probably the hill Solmissus*), 
projecting northwards from the chain of Corissus, the southern 
boundary of the plain of the Cayster. This tower, commonly 
called the Prison of St. Paul, is about two miles and a half from 
the castle of Aiasaluk : from the point on which it stands, the 
city-wall built by Lysimachus may be traced along the sid% of 
Corissus towards Mount Pion. Pur about half a mile from the 
village the route is over a flat, interspersed with thickets of tama¬ 
risk, agnus castus, and other shrubs ; it then arrives at a low 
round hill, which extends to the north-east from the high range of 
Corissus. All the principal part of the ruins are on the side of 
this hill, and in a flat recess between the west side of it and the 
high mountains. The hill is Prion, or Pion*, and was once also 
called Lepre Acte, the name by which it is distinguished in Po- 
cocke. On the slope of it, to the north-west, is a fragment of 
wall of common stone, and near it, but standing by itself, a largo 


■'* Strab. lib. xiv. p. 639. 
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arch of white marble, built, like the aqueduct at Aiasaluk, trom 
ancient ruins: flat stones, like those of a pavement, occur farther 
to the south, in a sweep of the hill between the first remains and 
the eminence which is a little more to the south, and on which 
there are several bases and broken shafts of columns. On the 
side of the hill, more towards Corissus, are two arches and other 
vestiges of a theatre. To the south, also on the side of Mount 
Prion, and over a narrow valley which separates it from Corissus, 
are pieces of walls and many broken shafts of columns; and fur¬ 
ther round the hill, to the east and towards Aiasaluk, are the 
remains of a large circular wall and two arches, constructed 
with stones of an immense size. The reader of Chandler will find 
these remains on and round Mount Prion, described as belong¬ 
ing to a stadium, a theatre, a portico, an odeum, and a gy mna¬ 
sium. The theatre, although robbed of its marble seats, discovers 
its site by the usual excavation in the hill. The other remains are 
not so distinctly marked: forty years may have worked some new 
decay amongst the ruins-f*. 


* Attollitnr monte Pionc.—Plin. lib. v. cap. xxiX. 

+ Former travellers were not so decisive. Wlieler speaks of tlie ruins without 
assigning names to all of them; Tournefort, besides the remains of Aiasaluk, 
only particularizes the arch on Mount Prion, with the inscription, 

ACCENSO 
KENSI. ET. ASI^E. 

(which is on a block certainly taken from another structure) Pococke, who 
thought Aiasaluk included in the site of Ephesus, is more particular than the 
former, but neither so minute nor clear in his detail as Chandler. To collect 
every thing from ancient authorities, and insert every observation from local 
knowledge, would only be doing what lias been done so well by that accurate 
traveller. 
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In the flat recess to the west and south-west of Mount Priori, 
which has been laid down by Pocoeke at half a mile Long, and a 
quarter of a mile broad, are masses of brick-work, partly fallen 
and partly standing. These are fragments of walls and arches ; 
they have evidently been coated with marble, from the frequent 
holes which still remain to show how the facing was affixed. In 
the same quarter are many broken shafts of columns; four of 
which (three of red and one of grey granite), amongst the rubbish 
under the largest mass of ruins, are fifteen feet long and of an 
enormous circumference 

A whole heap of pillars and other fragments-f*, lie in a flat spot 
near the foot of Corissus. In several parts of the plain, and 
under the structures by the granite pillars, are small brick arches, 
on which, from the nature of the soil, it was necessary to raise all 
the buildings at Ephesus, especially those nearest to the river. 
To the west and north-west, between the Cayster and the ruins, 
is a morass extending nearly to the sea-shore, from which a small 
stream runs into the river; to the south and west of this morass, 
is a lake, the higher Selinusia: the lower and larger Selinusia 
is that which we passed on the other side of the Cayster. The 
present morass near the ruins is, with probability, thought to 
have been once the city-port, which the Cayster has filled with 
slime, and gained from the sea. 

That one of the wonders of the world might not be supposed 

* Pococke, p. 52. 

+ The diameter of the shafts of these pillars is four feet six inches, the length 
thirty-nine feet two inches; they were each of one stone; belonging, perhaps, 
to a temple in antis of the Corinthian order; raised by Augustus Ca:sar to the 
God Jalius.—Chandler’s Travels in Asia Minor, p. 122. 
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to h-^ve entirely disappeared, the subterranean arches before men¬ 
tioned, as well as the brick structure above the granite pillars, 
has been considered a portion of the Temple of Diana. The 
pillars, indeed, appear to have belonged to the same building as 
those which are in the mosek at Aiasaluk, and which, although 
not similar to those of green jasper in Santa Sophia at Constanti¬ 
nople, the ascertained remains of the great temple, are generally 
conceived to be the spoils ot the Artemcsium*. But such evi¬ 
dence is by no means decisive. The columns may have belonged 
to an} other building, and the site, of the great temple was with¬ 
out the city at the head of the port.— A Sybilline oracle -j- fore¬ 
told, that the earth would tremble and open, and that this glo¬ 
rious edifice would fall headlong into the abyss; and present ap- 

* Procopius, urtpi xrur/xarwK louo-nv. has mentioned the fact of Justinian’ s 
removing the columns of lhe Temple of Diana from Ephesus to support the 
dome of Santa Sophia at Constantinople. lie only relates the rebuilding of the 
church of St. John at Ephesus by that Emperor, upon a magnificent scale, with¬ 
out stating whence the materials were obtained; and, indeed, the site of the 
mosek at Aiasaluk, docs not answer to that of St. John’s church, alluded to by 
Procopius. The same may be said of the place where the ruins now lie near 
the marsh, although a late traveller has hinted, it may be the spot where the 
church was built. Xupov nvx vpo ruv Etpiiriuv iroAtw? <rvvt(3xmv civxi, ou ysAo- 

(pOVy OXiii SwXTOV XQtlVXl XXpTTOVf, Cl Tl? TTlipUTO, OtAAOC (TxXspO V T£ XXI TpX%VV 0 Aft)?. 

k. T. A. (!!«/>» XTiopxTUV Iounix. Aoyof p. 46, edit. Vind. 1607.) 

Aiasaluk, although on a rough barren spot, could not have been said to be irpo 
woAtwr. It was rather above than before, or in front of, the city; and the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the marsh could not be called a-x\npov and t/>*J£v?. 

+ Aprf/*iJef o-iixaf Eptfl-so irny»u/*»o? ..... 

XxrpxTi xx'i ono/Aom iroS - ’ ctxi iI? a A a fcivri* 
nprm. x. t. A.— Syb. Orac. lib. v. 
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pearances might justify the belief that it was swept from the face 
of the earth by some overwhelming catastrophe. It is easier 
to conceive that such an event, although unnoticed, did take place, 
than that a marble temple, four hundred and twenty feet long 
and two hundred and twenty feet broad, whose columns (oue hun¬ 
dred and twenty-seven in number) were sixty feet high*, should 
have left no other vestige than two fragments of wall, some brick 


* Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. xxxvi. cap. xiv. The manner in which the archi¬ 
tect transferred the immense'architraves to their proper position in the building, 
is mentioned in this chapter of Pliny, and confirms a hint before offered, re¬ 
specting tlie mechanical powers of the ancients. “ Id consccutus cst illc pero- 
nibus harena picnis, molli pul vino super capita coliimnnruin exaggerate, paula- 
tim cxinaniens ab imo, ut seiisim tolurn in cubili siderct,” p. 042, edit. Parts, 
15 32. There is some difficulty in reconciling Strabo’s account of the temple 
with that of Pliny, although (as Tourncfort has observed) both authors doubt¬ 
less alluded to the same building. Ctcsiphon, or Chersiphron, was the architect 
of the temple burnt by Ilerostratus, but Chciromocratcs of the second Arteme- 
sium. Il/jtoToff piv X'tptriQpuv yp%iTe>iTov7iri», iW aAAo; iTroUm jare the 
words of the geographer, and the aAAoj seems to allude to Cliciromorratcs; yet 
Pliny talks evidently of the work of Ctcsiphon. It is probable, that the first 
temple was not altogether destroyed, and that, as the original design was fol¬ 
lowed in the second structure, the naturalist speaks of the first architect, 
although he describes the fabric as it appeared in his time—The image, 
which dropped down from heaven in the time of the Amazons, was either 
changed for a new one, or was repaired. Some declared it to be ebony, others 
cedar. Mutianus, Consul in 75, A.l). pronounced it to bovine, moistened 
with nard.—It was a small many-breasted figure, herniccan in the lower extre¬ 
mities, or, with the legs and feet not cut out and separated, but rather traced 
on a single block, in the manner of tlie Egyptian statues. It was supported, 
in a shrine of gold, upon a block of beech or elm, by two iron rods, which were 
useful props to the old original image, but were preserved as appendages to the 
new one. The reader may consult “Constantinople, .-Indent amt Modern," for au- 

4 Q 2 
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subterranean arches, and four granite pillars*. It is probable, that 
Christian zeal accelerated the devastations of time; and that the 
Ephesians, in order to prevent the punishment denounced against 
the seven churches of Asia, may have been eager to demolish 
this monument of their glory and their shame. The cedar roofs, 
the cypress doors, the vine stair-case, the sculptured column of 
Scopas, the altar adorned by Praxiteles, the paintings of Parrha- 
sius and Apelles j-, and the ebony image of the goddess, may have 
fallen before the enemies of Pagan idolatry; and the piety of the 
priests may have been more injurious to Diana than the rapacity 
of Nero and the Goths:};: but neither the cupidity nor the auda¬ 
city of the reformers, against whom the sophist Libanius, an eye- 


thoritics on this subject (sect. xiii. p. 213). Chandler (cap. xxxix. Asia Mi¬ 
nor) has collected, and arranged iii a narrative, every thing relative to the temple. 
IIow much Diana was venerated in early times, may be seen by the story from 
Herodotus, told in /Elian (lib. iii. cap. xxvi. TIipi ThvSxpou tx Tvpxvvu, edit. 
Kuhnii, p. 219) of the stratagem practised by Pindarus, tyrant of Ephesus, 
to save the city, besieged by Croesus. 

* As little can some fragments of rude masonry on the side of the Caystcr, 
near the ferry, be thought to belong to the great temple; nor will the spot 
near the ruins, supposed by Pococke and Chandler to be those of the Gymna¬ 
sium, at all correspond with its site. 

+ He was paid for his “ Alexander with a thunderbolt ”—thirty talents, of 
gold, above 38,750/. 

\ Nero, the great plunderer of temples, robbed that of Diana; and the 
Goths carried a gre-.it booty from Ephesus in the year 262, the period of tlicir 
third naval expedition. Mr. Gibbon (Decline and Fall, 4to. vol. i. p. 323) de¬ 
tracts from the magnificence of the temple, by saying, that it was only two-thirds 
the measure of St. Peter’s at Rome. 
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witness oftheir progress, so forcibly exclaims*', could have de¬ 
stroyed, although they might deface, the vast fabric of the Arte- 
niesium itself. 

Every memorial of the worship of Diana has been obliterated 
with her temple, but the miracles of Christianity are still shown on 
the spot which was sanctified by the presence of the Apostles and 
of the mother of Jesus. It is an article of belief, that, after the 
death of our Saviour, St. John and the Holy Virgin retired to 
Ephesus; and that the former undertook the care of the infant 
church after St. Timothy, the first Bishop, had suffered martyr¬ 
dom in the reign of Domitian. An artificial cut in the mountains 
of Gallesus-f-, seen on the higher road to Aiasaluk, is pointed out 
as performed by the sword of St. Paul, as the watch-tower on 
the hill is called his prison. A grotto sunk in Mount Prion, is 
the cave of the Seven Sleepers; a belief in whose long repose is 
enjoined by the eighteenth chapter of the Koran, and whose 
change from their right to their left sides, was seen in a waking- 
vision by our Edward the Confessor, and proved by three Eng¬ 
lishmen, a soldier, a priest, and a monk, who travelled to Ephesus 
in the year 1056 


* 'O* St xx) Tty.ii/n xol\ j/iwy xrnyoiTa. 'otvruv iirointroturo, Tit* yxXx v’y^tpic; 
ixpixj/otvrti t* tSn t Awn 5 d^upuu touj v nirKnTXV. Oi $ *3 dpSpticrtpoi, xxl 
xaStXomj, out/*? uxnrccv tuv Trnroiny.tvu;* Liban. Aoym £$ixci. 

edit. Morell. Paris, 1606, p. 941. 

+ Ilorriblemcnt taillccs a plumb.—Tourncfort. 

f The story is told by William of Malmesbury (lib. ii. do gestis Reg. 
Anglor. cap. xiii.) Tie says, that the King burst into a loud laugh when the 
vision was first manifested to him. Those who are not of the Greek church, 
may laugh as much at the King, or at least tiic historian, as his Majesty did at 
the restlessness of the Sleepers. Sec Ilakluyt, vol. ii. p. 7, edit. 1599.—in 
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At present, one Greek, the baker of the village, at Aiasaluk, 
and three or four fishermen who live in sheds near the ferry 
and on the banks of the river, are the only Christians to be 
found in the vicinity of Ephesus ; and there is not a single habita¬ 
tion, not even a shepherd’s hut, on the actual site of that re¬ 
splendent city*. A village of three hundred houses, called Ker- 


the Koran the Seven Sleepers arc called “ Ashah. Kahaf, or Relief—The Com¬ 
panions of the Cavern.” They had a dog with them, who became rational, 
and was translated to heaven, to keep company with Balaam’s ass, and that on 
which our Saviour rode: hence the Oriental proverb, applied to a covetous 
man—“ He has not a bone to throw at the dog of the Seven Sleepers.” The 
Greeks say, that the Seven Sleepers were valets-de-chambre of the Emperor 
Dccius.—D’Herbelot, Bibliotbequc Orient, article Ashab. Kahaf. 

* Ephesus was taken by the Mahometans in the reign of Alexius Common us, 
and recovered by John Oucas, who defeated Tangripcrmes and Maraces (heir 
leaders. In 1306 it was pillaged by Roger de Flor, and taken in 1308 by 
Sultan Saysan, who massacred the greatest part of the inhabitants at Ty- 
riaeum.: Mantakhia, a Turk, conquered it, together with all Caria, m 1313 j 
Homur, or Amir, soil of Atin before-mentioned, succeeded Mantakhi-i: Ta¬ 
merlane encamped with all his tributary princes in the plain of thcCaystor, 
and sacked the city, in 1402. From that period, if not before, Aiasaluk is the 
Ephesus of history. Cineis expelled llomur; but his brother, also by name 
Homur, returning with Mantakhia II. Prince of Caria, and six thousand 
men, besieged Carasupasi, father of Cineis, in the citadel, which, after a long 
siege, was surrendered, and Carasupasi made prisoner, and confined in the 
castle of Mamalus, on the borders of Caria. He contrived, however, to make 
his escape to his son, and Cineis returned with an army, and drove Homur into 
the castle. 'I hesc two princes were reconciled by the marriage of the daugh¬ 
ters of Cineis with Homur; and after the death of the latter, the son of Cara- 
supasi''became the Sultan of Smyrna and Caria. Sultan Solyman the First 
marched from Brusa against him with a huge army, encamping at Mesaulion, 
six leagues from his enemy. Cineis having collected his allies, the Princes of 
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keyah, four miles to the east of Aiasaluk, contains the principal 
portion of the few Greeks inhabiting the southern part of the 
once populous Ionia. I he plain of the Cayster, where it is not 
too marshy to bear a crop, is cultivated with cotton and tobacco 
plants, with sesamus and a little barley. The husbandmen are 
the peasants of Aiasaluk. 1 saw one of them, as we returned 
from Ephesus, ploughing on horseback, and contriving to direct 
the progress of the share through a light soil by a short rope. 
This, according to a saying common in some of our northern 
counties, is one of the lazy child’s three wishes, and is perfectly 
congenial to the idle listless temper of the Turks. 

We were only one day on the road returning from Ephesus to 
Smyrna, but we travelled on that occasion for thirteen hours, and 
did not arrive at the Consul-General’s until eleven o’clock at 
night. It was our wish, that our Dragoman and servants should 
proceed at the usual rate with the baggage, whilst we and our 
Janissary rode on quickly, in order to reach Smyrna at an early 
hour ; but Sulitnan was not to be persuaded to participate in our 
impatience; he would not quit his smoking pace (for he had a 
pipe in his mouth during nearly the whole journey) but replied 
to all our applications both to him and his horse, by shaking his 
head, and smiling, and maintained his point with a good-humoured 
pertinacity and inoffensive disobedience, only to be met with, I 


Cotyacium find [conium, prepared to meet him ; hut suspecting treachery in iiis 
friends, and having commanded his brother to keep the citadel until lie should 
appear, rode off by night to the camp of Solyman, who, early the next day, 
marching through the passes of Gallcsus, crossed the bridge over the Cayster, 
and entered Aiasaluk without opposition, the confederate Princes retreating 
across a ford. The Ottoman Sultans have since that time been in possession ot 
the modern Ephesus. 
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fancy, in a Turkish retainer. Not having slept ten minutes for 
the last two nights, 1 determined, after we had crossed the ferry, 
to ride on, and repose myself a short time, if possible, at the 
hut near Osenabar, previous to the arrival of our lazy-pacing 
caravan. Accordingly I galloped forward-alone,'but had rea¬ 
son to repent of my scheme, for I soon missed my way, and 
not being able to find the stone causeway crossing the marsh 
towards Gallesus, wandered about in the muddy plain, sometimes 
stopped by the winding stream of the Cayster, and at others 
embarrassed by the overflowings of the lake. I contrived with 
some difficulty to find my way back to the ferry, and asked a 
Greek peasant (one of a party who were coming from the fishing 
huts on the river) to accompany me on my way across the marsh. 
The man consented, but said, that he must send back for his 
gun, without which he could not go into the mountains. I showed 
him my pistols, and said that they would be sufficient defence. 
To this he replied, “ Yes, for you and I to go into the hills; but 
not for me, when you have joined your party, and I am coming 
back alone.”—Not caring to wait for his gun, I resolved to 
make another trial by myself, and by good’fortune hitting upon 
the causeway, crossed over to the mountain, where I again lost 
my way, but being put right by some goat-herds, proceeded at a 
brisk pace on my journey. A mile from Osenabdr I met Suliman, 
riding slowly and smoking as before. He had been sent to look 
for me; and on my coming up, stopped, turned his horse, and 
suffered me to gallop forwards, without accompanying me, to the 
coffee-hut, where my party were waiting for me, and where we 
were now obliged to wait for our unconquerable Janissary. 
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Departure from Smyrna—The Count of Asia—Cape Baba — 
V ughlan Bornou—The Vale of Nesrah-Keui — lAmun-Tcpe — 
Cape of Troas—Vale of Ghicle—Stamhoul Douk—Koum 
Bornou ,— T.and in Tenedos—The Port—The 'Town—The Castle 
—The JVine—Importance of the Island—Visit to the Ruins 
of Alexandria Troas—Granite Cannon-Balls—Dilapidation 
of Troas—The Sepulchre called Sarcophagus—The Baths — 
Effects of the late Earthquake—Site of the Town—Hot Baths 
of Lidgah Hammam—Port of Troas—Country near Troas — 
Conjectures of Travellers. 


THE Captain of H. M. S. the Salsette, a frigate of 
thirty-six guns, which w as ordered to Constantinople for the pur¬ 
pose of conveying his Excellency Mr. Adair, from that city, 
having been so good as to offer us a passage, we embarked on the 
11th of April, and sailed out of the harbour of Smyrna with a 
fine breeze from the south. By nine in the evening wo were op¬ 
posite to Cara Bornou, and spoke the Pylades returning from a 
cruise. We had a fair wind during the night, and at half past six 
the next morning were off the north end of Lesbos, a long low crag, 
scarcely distinguishable from the main-land, and inclosing, as it 

4 ft 
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were, the deep gulf of Adramyttium. This island, which for¬ 
merly look its name from its capital city, has experienced the 
same fate in modern times, and is now called, from its principal 
town, Mytelene. The point which we passed, was anciently the 
Sigrian promontory, and still retains the name of Sigri. Having 
a strong southerly wind, we were soon opposite to the little town 
of Baba'*, in a nook of the cape of that name, formerly the pro¬ 
montory Lectum. 

From this point, the coast to the north began to assume a less 
barren appearance: the capes were lower, and intersected by 
pleasant vallies stretching down to the shore. We next passed 
Yughlan Bornou, the headland north of Baba, and saw that from 
that extremity the shores fall back to the eastward. The island 
of Tenedos then was seen before us, at a little distance to the 
north-west. We observed, that beyond the cape the country 
had lost all those wild features of mountain scenery, which had 
distinguished it lower down to the south; and that the shore was 
no longer a line of abrupt precipices, but rose with a gentle ascent, 
ending in a spacious plain of cultivated lands. A small river, 
running near a hamlet called Nesrah-Keui, was seen winding 
through the sands into the sea. The prospect more inland was 
terminated by a horizon of white mist, the accompaniment of a 
south wind at this period of the year, which not only prevented 
us from seeing the vast range of Mount Ida in the back ground, 
but precluded the view of the ruins of Alexandria Troas, at other 
•times distinctly seen from this position at sea. Indeed the coun- 


* Il-y-.i un petit village Turc, ou l’on fabriquc d’excellens sabres et COB- 
teaux.—Rcidesel, Voyage au Levant, p. 298, edit. Paris, 1802. 
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try seems to be frequently covered with exhalations; for a late 
traveller observes, that during a month’s residence at Mytelone, 
the landscape from the mountains down to Adramyttium was ob- 
scured with a dense and gloomy atmosphere*. A mount, called 
Liman-Tepe, the first of the many tumuli observed by the navi¬ 
gator on these coasts, was visible at a little distance from the 
shore. We coasted by another low cape with a house on it, where 
the country seemed covered for some distance inland with low 
woods, and by half past twelve came into the channel between 
Tenedos and the Phrygian shores, which were in this part quite 
flat and naked. 

The country inland presented the view of another plain, culti¬ 
vated and intersected with low inclosures, and watered by a small 
stream, which is lost in some salt-marshes near the shore. It is 
denominated by modern topographers the plain of Chicle, anil 
the river, in the maps, is the Sudlu-su. A low cape, Jvoum Por- 
nou, terminated the land prospect to the north, and a very large 
barrow, Stamboul Douk, was visible in the distance on the coast. 

We anchored not far from the principal port in the island, and 
in the afternoon went on shore in the Captain’s boat. The mouth 
of the harbour is narrow, and is here contracted by a loose stone 

v 

pier, raised on the foundation of the ancient mole or break-water, 
which projects from the south side of the entrance. A round 
fort is seen on the rocks above the pier. The port itself is a small 
basin, of an uneven circular figure, scooped out of the foot of 
the hills, which, with the intervention of a strip of flat muddy 
beach, reach to the edge of the water. There is another smaller 
harbour, frequented by fishing-boats, directly at tie opposite, the 


* Topography of Troy, p. ];). 
4 a 2 
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western side of the island. Strabo* mentions the two harbours. 
There seems no reason why Virgil should call so sheltered a har¬ 
bour as that of Tenedos, 

“ taut tun sinus, rt stalio male fida carinist 

he could hardly have alluded to the channel or road between the 
island and the main. 

The port was full of small craft, which, in their voyage down 
the Archipelago, had put in to wait for a change of wind; and 
a croud of Turks belonging to these vessels, were lounging about 
on the shore at our landing; but the town itself was in ruins, or 
rather, there were no habitations, except two or three deal houses 
fitted upas shops, and a few miserable mud huts; for the former 
place had been burnt to the ground by a Russian squadron in 
1807*—The first objects which struck us were four great guns 
lying on the pier, marked with the broad arrow : they had lately 
been weighed up from the wreck of the Ajax, which was unfor¬ 
tunately burnt and lost upon the rocks to the north of the port, 
during our short war with the Turks. 

The principal Turk gave us coffee in one of the shops, belong¬ 
ing to a wretched-looking Greek who called himself English Con¬ 
sul, and he paid our nation the merited compliment of observing, 
“ When the English came here in war-time, they only asked us 
for a cup of water; but the Muscovites, they burnt our town, 
and look every thing from us, as you see/’ 

An old castle on the north side of the harbour, the former 
fortress of the island, seemed in a very dilapidated state, but had 
perhaps suffered no other injury than from time and neglect; for 


* Ai/ao#? W, lib. xiii. p» 604. 


t zEn. lib. ii. 
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there was no appearance of its having been battered, except by 
a tew cannon-balls which lay in the court-yard. The building 
shows the importance formerly attached to the possession of the 
island: although commanded from the heights immediately above, 
it seems to have been constructed with some pains, being sur¬ 
rounded with a deep moat and a strong castellated outwork, de¬ 
fended with towers at the angles. "Wlmt it was in the days of its 
strength, may be seen by a plate in Tournefort. It is probable, 
that most of the stones composing it were taken from the ruins of 
ancient buildings; perhaps from those of the large magazine* 
erected by Justinian, to preserve the corn, when detained by the 
continued contrary winds in its passage from Alexandria to Con¬ 
stantinople. The Sultan Olhman seized the place in the year 
1302, and made it the rendezvous of the fleet with which he 
afterwards subdued many islands of the Archipelago, and he 
may have begun the modern fortifications ; but the castle was, it 
is most likely, completed or built anew by the Venetians, who 
made themselves masters of the place in 16'56‘, subsequently to 
the battle of the Dardanelles, but surrendered it, after a lour days’ 
siege, in the following year, to the Turks. 

The size of Tenedos has been differently stated by different 
writers. Sandys-f-, following Strabo, makes it only ten miles in 
circumference; but, according to Tournefort, it is at least eigh¬ 
teen : I should think it more extensive. Its breadth is about six 
miles. It appeared to us from the sea to be rocky and barren, 
but when we walked to the lop of a considerable eminence above 

* Hitmvoi tTiTij£yr!a"«T0 tw <rroXw awopopTWOcirS'flu SiXfyui t^oi/rx. (flip* 

KTitTjbcfltrwv Iowth* Aoycj llf^twTocj p. 4(>, edit. Vinci. l(i()/). 

+ A Relation of a Journey, &c. edit. London, 1G27, lib. i. p. 19- 
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the town, we saw that it presented a pleasing variety of hill and 
dale, well cultivated, although scarcely sheltered by a single tree. 
The highest hill, called the Peak of Tenedos, is seen at some dis¬ 
tance from all the positions, both at land and sea, to the north. 
We put up several pairs of partridges, and we were told that these 
birds abound in such quantities in the island, that the Prank gen¬ 
tlemen of Constantinople sometimes pay a visit to the place for the 
sake of the sport, Babbits are found in great numbers on the sides 
of the hills. Herds of goats, and of small black cattle, were feeding 
in the pastures: the whole island looked green, either with the 
grass-lands, the corn-fields, or with the vineyards (trained on the 
ground) whose produce is deservedly celebrated throughout the 
Levant. The Tenedos wine, when new, is of a deep red, and in 
flavour not unlike strong Burgundy. After being kept for some 
time, which, contrary to common practice in Turkey, it fre¬ 
quently is, even for a period of more than a dozen years, it be¬ 
comes of a light yellow, and is then highly prized. The quan¬ 
tity grown in a good year is more than two thousand five hundred 
hogsheads, and its average price is five paras an oke. Liquids 
are sold by weight in Turkey; and an oke is equivalent to about a 
pound and three quarters English. Although we meet with no 
such encomiums on the wine of Tenedos as were lavished on that 
of Chios, yet its qualities were appreciated by the ancients, if we 
may judge by the vine-slip and bunch of grapes lying under 
the double or Amazonian hatchet which is seen on the reverse 
of the coins of that island*. It was celebrated for the beauty of 
its women and of its earthen-ware. 


* See a Catalogue of C^oins of the Grecian Commonwealths, chiefly out of 
Goltzius, in Walker on Coins and Medals, p. 43. London, 1692. A good plate 
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Tenedos partook of the fame attached to every thing connected 
with the Trojan war, and has to this day preserved its name, in 
order, as it were, to identify the alledged site of that ancient event. 
Italian and other Frank navigators have in this, as in many in¬ 
stances, by their ignorance of the language, exaggerated the 
corruption of the ancient names ; for the island is Tf.nedo, and 
not Denetiio, according to the modern Greeks, notwithstanding 
that they pronounce the A softly, and call it Tenedtho. It has re¬ 
tained, however, nothing except its name; for no remnant of its. 
ancient capital, iEolica, nor of the Temple of Apollo Smintheus, 
for which it was once celebrated, and which was plundered by 
Verres, is now to be seen. 

The large granite sarcophagus, with the inscription ATTIKX2 KAI 
KAATAIA 2EKOTNAA * . . . referring to the father of the Atticus 
Ilerodes, so often before mentioned, was not shown to me; in¬ 
deed, visiting the place accidentally, I had not informed myself 
of its existence, and not having 'looked for it, cannot say that 
it is not to be found. 

Tenedos has always derived an importance from its situation•f-. 


of this coin is given, from one in the Emperor of Austria’s collection, in Riga’s 
map for the Romaic Anarcharsis, published at Vienna in 1797; and a dissertation 
on the Tmfioj wtAtxuj may be seen in Tourncfort (p.393, tom. i.) who has 
extracted the principal fable from Pausanias ('O ft wtAtxut n<pixAur«, Phoc. 
p. 634.) 

* See Chandler’s Inscriptions Autiquae, p. 4. 

+ Tenedos xs fifty miles from Mytelcne, about five from the opposite Asiatic 
coast, and twelve and a half from the mouth of the Dardanelles, although in 
De La Mottraye’s Travels, vol. i. fol. it is made twenty miles. In the latter 
periods of the empire, it was in the hands of pirates, until taken by Othraan. 
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as its possessor may at any time blockade the Straits, and com¬ 
mand the northern gulls of the Archipelago., There were for¬ 
merly six hundred Turkish families, and half as many Greek, on 
the island, although there were, besides the capital, only two 
or three hamlets. It is probable,; that it will soon recover 
from its last great calamity; for, as it is the station of.the 
vessels detained by the winds, both going to and returning frorn 
the Dardanelles, ,it will always .support a considerable popula¬ 
tion. 

The morning after our coining to an anchor oil’ Tenedos, a 
large party of us left the ship in two boats, to visit the ruins of 
Alexandria Troas. ; We.sailed over to the coast not immediately 
opposite to our, station, but lower down to the south, a distance 
between six, and seven miles, and landed in an opeu port, where 
..there was a,small vessel at auchor. We saw the road from the 
Dardanelles, running along the coast close to the shore, and a 
string of loaded camels, on their way to the south, were resting 
themselves on the sands. Several large cannon-balls, of granite, 
were lying scatteied about on the sides of the path. The ruin*, 
pf , Alexandria ; have supplied the fortresses of the Dardanelles 
with balls, ever since ihp time of the famous Gaai Nassau Pasha, 
t who having a chiflik, or country-house, at Krkissi-Keui, a village 
: in the Troad, was well acquainted with the vast fund of materials 
to be found in his neighbourhood, and completed the .destruction 
of many columns, some fragments of which, as yet not consumed, 
are now seen in different parts of this coast. If I mistake not, 
stone was used for this purpose previously to iron, or at least pro¬ 
miscuously with that metal, on the first invention of cannons, not 
only by the Turks, but the nations of. Christendom. 
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If our countrymen were not, by experience, unfortunately too 
well acquainted with the dimensions of these balls, 1 might hesi¬ 
tate at observing, that the weight of those which are made for the 
largest guns is between seven and eight hundred pounds *. It is not, 
however, to be supposed, that the remains of this city have been 
applied merely to purposes of destruction, or that the Turks were 
the first who commenced the dilapidation of Alexandria : several 
edifices in Constantinople owed their ornaments, if not their 
structure, to the ruins of a city, the treasures of which lay so 
convenient for transportation, and which, as it was exposed to 
the ravages of the pirates who infested the seas during the latter 
ages of the Greek empire, was probably deserted at an early pe¬ 
riod, and left without an inhabitant to protect its palaces and 
baths of marble, its spacious theatres and stately porticoes. In¬ 
deed, it is likely that the rapine was begun at the foundation of 
Constantinople, and that it contributed, with Rome, Sicily, An¬ 
tioch, and Athens, to the splendour of a capital adorned by the de¬ 
nudation of almost every other city -— 1lt pen e omnium ttrbium nudi- 
tate-f.” A vast quantity of materials were carried oft'at once, by 
command of the Grand Signor, at the earlier part of the last cen¬ 
tury $. At present, the Turks and Greeks of the country sel¬ 
dom point at a fragment of granite, or porphyry, an inscribed 
marble* or carved pillar, inserted in the wails of the tnoseks and 
churches in the neighbouring villages, without informing you, 
that it was brought from Esky-Stambol, the name given to a col- 

* Two of them may be seen over the gate of the entrance to Sir J. T. Duck¬ 
worth’s house, near Plymouth. 

+ Decline and Fall, vol. ii. 4to. p. 14. 

t Pococke, p. 110, vol. ii. Dcscrip. of (he 

4 s 
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lection of huts amongst the ruins of Troas. The traveller, there- 
fore, must not expect to find all those remains, of antiquity which 
are noted by early travellers, and of which plaus and written de¬ 
tails have been given by Pococke and others. 

We had with us a guide from Tenedos, but as we had landed 
on the coast too much to the north, and he was acquainted only 
with the usual route, we rambled some time through the woods 
of vallonea, or low ilex, with which this country is covered, be¬ 
fore we arrived at the ruins. We struck down to the south, at 
first, near the shore, towards the point of land with a house upon 
it, which we had seen the day before, and then turned up into 
the country, by the advice of a peasant whom we found working 
in a small vineyard in the middle of the woods.—As we were 
pushing through a tangly path, something which I had taken for 
the root of a tree, slid along by my feet into the bushes. Our 
Albanian Dervish, who saw' me jump back, and had observed, the 
cause of my surprise, hallooed out, a serpent (?**<&) and fired his 
gun, “ which he would ne’er forsake,” after the animal at a ven¬ 
ture, but of course without effect. Our guide told me, that there 
were many much larger in the country (although this, to me, had 
appeared of an unusual magnitude) and that in the hotter summer 
months they might be very frequently seen basking in the woods, 
and on the sands near the sea. The thermometer was at seventy 
on the day of our excursion. 

The first vestiges of antiquity which we saw, were two large 
granite sarcophagi: one of them was in the bushes, and the other 
by the side of a hedge, surrounding a plot which had been 
cleared, and turned into a vineyard. The pains taken to exca¬ 
vate these blocks of granite, which are of one piece, and were 
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covered also by a single slab, must have been considerable, 'arid 
it is probable, that none but persons of some distinction were 
buried in such sepulchres. They were, indeed, rather faririly- 
vaults than single tombs, as might be conjectured by their size, 
and as we learn from their inscriptions, which seem also to hint, 
that they were receptacles either for corpses, or the bones of the 
dead ; for the fine was incurred by putting into them nekpon. h. 
02TEA.—^-a dead body, or bones, of any one except the owners. 
The name itself is sufficient proof that bodies were buried whole in 
these exposed vaults* ** . A little beyond the sarcophagi, we found 
two or three fragments of granite pillars, more massive than any 
we• had yet seen. One of them, inaccurately measured with a 
handkerchief, was no less than twenty-five in length, and at least 
five feet in diameter. 

: We soon came to a flat inclosure (still in the woods, as are all 
the ruins of Troas) where there were two poor-looking huts, and 
some goats feeding on a tangly green, half overrun with briars. 
Getting over the inclosure, which was formed in part of granite 
pillars, we saw arches, half subterraneous, of brick-work, the foun¬ 
dation probably of some large building. Almost immediately at 
the back (the east) of this spot, are those magnificent remains, 

* It docs not appear that the name Sarcophagus, however, was in use 
amongst the Greeks ; the word in the inscription at Pasha-Chiflik, or Krkissi. 
Keui, (a village we visited in the Troad) of which there is a copy given in 

** Constantinople, Ancient and Modern,” p. 331, is Soros—THN iOPON. I 
pfeSttmCj that all that can be said on the subject of these sepulchres, lias been 
satd in Dr. Clarke’s Dissertation on the Tomb of Alexatulcr, which 1 never have 
had the good fortune to see— •'•••> inwoptn. The inscription of Julins At¬ 
tica* fiat alio foe NgKPON.. H. QZTEA. 

4 s 2 
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called by early travellers the Palace of Priam, and, as Pococke 
mentions, by the peasants “ Baluke Serai”—the Palace of Honey ; 
possibly from the appearance of many of the masses, the stones 
of which are studded with petrifactions of cockle-shells, looking 
like the white cavities of a honeycomb. Mr. Bryant, however, 
approves of Pococke's suggestion, that the denomination may be 
derived from Baal, the Eastern name of Apollo. The last opi¬ 
nion of Mr. Le Chevalier, that these ruins are the remains of 
the public baths, is confirmed by the earthen pipes still visible on 
die cornices of the building, and also, as that traveller has ob¬ 
served, by the aqueduct of Atticus Herodes, of which there are 
remains crossing the valley to the north-east of the ruins, and 
which these Balnea may have been intended to terminate. Those 
who are acquainted with the public buildings of the ancients, are 
aware that the word “ bath,” in our acceptation of the term, 
gives but a very inadequate notion of those spacious and splendid 
edifices so called by the ancients, and designed not merely for 
the purposes of ablution, but as places of instruction and exer¬ 
cise.—The earthquake of the last winter had thrown-down large 
portions of the remains, and the whole interior of the edifiee was 
choked up with fragments of wall and vast pieces of fallen marbles. 

Entering through a gap, and leaping from one mass of fallen 
fragments to another, we found ourselves in the midst of an 
ample ruin, inclosed on two sides; to the north and east by stu¬ 
pendous walls rawed on arches, and blocked up on the south by a 
line of irregular fragments of stone-work, some standing, some 
lying in heaps on the ground. The fallen blocks were of an 
enormous size, and showed that no cement had heen used hi the 
construction of an edifice which was thought sufficiently stable 
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from the weight of its massive materials. In the middle of the 
remains, and fronting the west, were three lpfty portals or open 
arches; the principal feature in the ruins, and that part of them, 
as I suppose, which is seen afar off at sea. Pedestals of mon¬ 
strous columns, and broken steps, were lying amongst the frag¬ 
ments below. A strip of marble cornice, highly finished, was 
visible in the front and side, and projecting from, the spring, ,©f 
the middle arch. 

Qur guide told us, that in this quarter the earthquake had 
been most destructive; and, indeed, on comparing the descrip¬ 
tion of former travellers with wlrat we saw, I am at a lo.ss for 
several portions of the stately ruins which have been mentioned 
by those who preceded us, and must suppose that time and vio¬ 
lence have, within die last twenty years, produced 9 very mate¬ 
rial change in their appearance, tyo common observer would, X 
believe,, recognize Pococke’s plan in the present appearance of 
his pyranasium; an artist, however, would find but little diffi¬ 
culty in restoring the building, as the ground-plan is discernible, 
and enough of it yet stands to enable him to form a judgment of 
the entire structure. The angle at the north-east of the inclosure 
is preserved. The north side presents a view of twelve open arches, 
for the most part unbroken, and the eastern front has twelve 
closed arches in the substructure of the wall, which, together 
with an open space in the middle of them, probably supplied by 
an arcade of entrance, was, it should seem, the whole length of 
the building. 

Frpm tlie baths, the distance from the sea has been computed 
three miles; it is probably npt much more than two. To. the 
west and south-west, the ground falls in a gentle declivity down 
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to the shore, covered with low woods, and partially interspersed 
with spots of cultivated ground. On this slope the ancient city 
was built. To the east of the ruins there is a deep valley, sepa¬ 
rating the site of-Troas from the roots of Ida, and widening as 
it approaches the shore, beyond the village of Neshrah-Keui, 
into a spacious plain. Through this valley flows a small river, 
which we had seen from the frigate, and which rises in the hills 
near a village called Bairam-Keui. On the slope of the emi¬ 
nence, eastward from the ruins, are the hot-baths of Lidgah 
Hamnmm. The spring, at a short distance from its source, 
falls into two stone basins, one of which is covered in under 
a casupolo, or hut of boughs, and appropriated to the women. 
Overflowing the basins, the stream, called Aiyah-su, trickles 
through a pebbly channel into the river in - the valley. Ah 
English gentleman, who preceded us in our tour, and whom 
we saw at Smyrna, informed me, that his thermometer had 
risen to one hundred and forty of Farenheit's scale, at the head 
of the spring. The people of the country resort to Lidgah 
Haramam for the cure of elephantiasis and other cases of 
leprosy. Hot springs abound on the western side of JEolia; an 
author has remarked, that the steam arising from them casts a 
mist over the whole country at the bottom of the Adramyttian 
Gulf. 

To the north of Troas is a wide flat valley, or rather plain, 
with a marsh, through which runs the rivulet Sudlu-su. 

Bart of the walls of Alexandria are to be met with in the woods 
to the west and north of the Great Baths, and can be traced, 
although with some difficulty, nearly to the shore. Thdy have 
been computed to be a mile in length from east to west, and afc 
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much from north to south* ; but they must be considerably more 
extensive, especially in the latter direction. The remains of the 
theatre are to the south, below the Baths, in the side of the hill 
fronting the sea, with the view of Tenedos, Lemnos, and the 
whole expanse of the jEgean. 

We did not return to the shore by the path which we had taken 
to arrive at the ruins, but went towards the point ot land to the 
south, desiring, by a message, the boatmen to row down the 
coast, and wait our arrival. We came to the ancient port of 
Troas, a small circular basin, half choked up and stagnate, com¬ 
municating with an outer harbour or bay, also very shallow, by 
a narrow canal. The hollow sides of the hill, dowu,to the basin, 
were covered with brambles and brushwood, and in parts with 
crumbled rubbish; and near the water were many small granite 
pillars, about the size of sepulchral stelae, which, it has been 
thought, were used to make fast the vessels by ropes to the shore -f\ 
Yet from the secure position of this basin, one might think it had 
been like that harbour in the Odyssey J, 

Aijuij v tvappof, 'in 8 wu<rfA,»rof irrm. 

Walking a little way higher up than the port, we came to a 
narrow flat valley, looking like a dry canal, or an artificial exca- 

* Pococke, p. 110, book ii. Description of the East. 

+ The Greeks, besides •nu<s\t.xix, called these ropes wfufwixr*«, xvtyxix, 
and xvoynx j hence t« xiroynx XvcrxrSxi, in the Hermotirnns of Lucian. The 
Latins gave them the name of ora. Vixdnra omnes consccnderunt cum alii 
resolvunt oras, alii anchoram vcllunt.—Liv. Hist. dec. Hi. lib. ii. See Car. 
Stephan. Libell. dc re Navali ex Bajrfij, Vigili. excerpt. Ludg. 1537. 

t Lib. i. vers. J30. 
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vation, which may have once been joined to the harbour, and 
have served as a dock for the construction or careening of ships. 
In this direction travellers have met with the site of the stadium, 
which, however, escaped our observation. Above the valley to 
the west, was a considerable fragment of the city-wall, and a large 
pillar of granite broken in half.—Some 0/ our party wandering in 
the woods in this spot, were assailed by the dogs of two goat¬ 
herds, whose charge must stand in need of very powerful protec¬ 
tion, as they were guarded by seven of these fierce animals. 

In the villages near Troas, ancient remains have been disco¬ 
vered wherever the country has been explored, which it has been 
only partially. Chemali, three or four miles to the north, has 
several fragments of marble and granite, with a few inscriptions. 
It was supposed by Chandler to be the Colons of the ancients; 
but that town was, most probably, nearer to the shore exactly 
opposite to Tenedos*. Perhaps, as a late traveller has conjec¬ 
tured -f-, the eminence on which this town was situated, and which 
gave it the name of “ The Hills ” was the large mount now 
thought to be artificial, and called Liman-Tepe. 

Of the country at the bottom and the north side of the Adra- 
myttian Gulf, anciently called Cilicia, and divided, according to 
the Homeric geography, between Thebe and Lyrnessus, we 
have very little actual knowledge. This is the assertion ofD’An- 
ville$, which was repeated many years afterwards, and with 

* ’£» r? y? tt) TptixSt it xoXcwai x*t i tritrot xitpwxt Atvxotyuv.—.Pausan. Phoc. 
p. 634. 

+ Topog. of Troy, p. 19. 

% Geographic Ancienne, abregec, Paris, 176S, tom. ii. p. 19* Dissertation 
eoncerning the War of Troy, 2d edit, London, 1799, p. 144. 
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justice, by IVJr. Bryant; yet Edremit, and (if the maps arc net 
conjectural) Antundro and Asso, point at the site of the luun -. 
the ancient names of which they so very nearly preserve. 

Pliny, who proceeds from the south-eastern point of the Tread, 
begins with Hamaxitus, mentions Cebrenia next, and then comes to 
Troas itself, culled Antigonia, and afterwards Alexandria*’. Hence, 
and especially from bis expression “ ipsaque Troas” it seems that 
this city, which was indeed inferior to none of its name, ex¬ 
cept the Egyptian Alexandria, was the capital of the province, 
and that it acquired the appellation before attached to the whole 
district. The citizens were by distinction Troadrnses, as appears 
by their medals, and by inscriptions discovered on the spot; and 
that the city was called Troas without any adjunct, is seen by 
its being expressly so designated in ancient authors-f*. It was 
not, therefore, very surprising, that this Troas should he sup¬ 
posed by the common people of, the country, and by those 
who had not'^looked narrowly into the ancient geographers, to 
have some connexion with the city of Homer. Meletius asserts, 
that in his time it was yet called TroadaJ, as it is by the 

* Troadis primus locus Ainaxitus, dein Cebrenia; ipsaque Troas, Antigo- 
nia dicta, nunc Alexandria, colonia lto.—l’lin. Nat. Hist. lib. v. cap. xxx. 

t The votive tablet to Drusus Caesar, in the vestibule of the public library 
nt Cambridge, contains the words, col. avg. troadkns; and the coin ot the 
city, with the Silenus on the reverse, has also the legend col. avg. troad. 
The tr.a. on the exergue of the medal of Trojan found by Chandler (Travel., 
in Asia Minor, cap. x.) must bo a part of the nine word, nnd not, I should 
think, of Troas, as he has supposed. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, chap, xx., verse 5 and 6, and in the Second 
CpUtle to Timothy, chap. iv. verse 13, the town is called distinctly Troas. 

X KaXtirai o/AVf dxijxn Tpaxi'x, xci uvi t~i> Tgpxotv ’Evyl-XrxfxiraKi .—-Melet 
(leog. Venice, p. 45f>, article Qp'.yix. 
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(Greeks at this {lay. This general persuasion made Belon take 
the ruins of Eski-Stumboul for the remains of the city of Priam,, 
and conceive, that the river in the vale of Nesrah-Keui, was the 
actual Xanthus of the poet. The little stream of Lidgah Ham- 
mam may have supplied him with a Simois. Thut this mistake 
(if a mistake it is) was not made by every one who saw the coun¬ 
try, may, however, be proved, by the account of a Voyage in 
the Levant, written by an Englishman, so far back as the year 
1593; who says, that he came down the Straits, “ and so by the 
Sigean promontory, now called Cape Janissary, at the mouth of 
Hellespont upon Asia side, where Titov stood, where are yet 
ruins of olde walles to be sceene, with two hils rising in a pira- 
midall forme, not unlikely to be the tombs of Achilles and Ajax." 
Adding, “ From thence we sailed along, having Tenedos and 
Lemnos on the right hand, and the Trojan fields on the left*." 

Sandys also, who began his journey in 1610, objected particu¬ 
larly to Belongs account, and asserts, that “ in all likelihood” he 
had mistaken the site of ancient Troy-f*. At the same time, 
however, it is a little difficult to understand the whole of his nar¬ 
rative, taken together, as it relates to Troas; for his phrase is 
somewhat at variance with his meaning, and would almost make 
us suppose that he had adopted the very notion of Belongs which 
he appeared at first willing to correct. 

The error -into which Sandys certainly fell, was mistaking the 
remains at Eski-Stamboul for those of Ilium—the Ilium of Lysi- 
machus. Pococke, who followed the text of Strabo, knew that 

* This is from the journal of one Richard Wrag, who accompanied Ed- 
wan! Barton, Ambassador from Queen Elizabeth to the Porte.—Hakluyt, Sd voU 
p. 308, edit. London, 1599. 

+ A Relation of a Journey, &c. lib. i. p. 22, edit* Loudon, Jfi2 7. 
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what he had said of the site of Ilium would not apply to Eski- 
Stamboul; but Mr. Wood has been accused of that inaccuracy» 
and of confounding two towns which were sixteen miles apart*: 
yet I believe he will not be found speaking so decisively, as to make 
it clear that he committed that considerable mistake j-. 

It seems to me a much more unaccountable error, to confound 
Troas with Ilium than with Troy; for Strabo* to mention no other 
authority, when he described Ilium, described a town which was in 
a flourishing condition in his day, and so particularized its site, as 
to identify it with a spot not much more than a mile from the 
shore of the Hellespont; but he spoke of Troy as of a city of 
which not a vestige was left, and whose site, as it had ever been 
a subject of dispute, he was able to fix where he pleased, but 
without depriving succeeding writers of the same freedom of con¬ 
jecture. In fact, we see that a late celebrated authority has sent 
us to look for the city of Priam, even more to the south thanAlex- 

* Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. xi. 4to. p. 8. 

+ I recollect nothing upon which the charge is grounded, except that, after 
saying that the present town is not the Troy of Iloiner, he adds, “ that was 
higher up.” Now Strabo having placed the site of Troy above the new Ilium, 
it must seem that the traveller supposed the ruins of Eski-Stamboul to be those 
of that second town. He asserts, in the same place, that the situation of the 
Scamander is likewise changed; and that the hot spring is below the source, 
and does not communicate with the river, the fountains of which are in the 
mountains, where no town could have stood,” (Essay on the Original Genius of 
Homer, p. 329.) But the Scamander of Mr. Wood flows so many miles to tire 
north-east of Eski-Stamboul, that he could not well allude to the baths of 
Lidgah Hammam, when he talks of the hot spring of the river. It is true, 
that a map made, as Chandler supposed, by a Frenchman, in 1720, and be¬ 
longing to Mr. Wood, did seem to admit the supposition, that Troas was either 
Troy or Ilium. 


4t 2 
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andria, between Lectum and Antandros*. Mr. Bryant founded his 
argument not a little on the position of Tenedos, which he con¬ 
ceived should be in fftmt of Troy; and had he seen that the island 
is placed too low in the maps, and that beyond Lectum to the 
south the coast is rocky and precipitous, he might have altered 
his opinion: but it is not at all improbable, that he would have 
fixed upon the plain of Ghicle, just to the north of Troas, as 
the country in which (if in any) the poet meant to lay the scene 
of his Iliad. lie would not, indeed, have found the Sudlu rivu¬ 
let so large as the Scamander of the Iliad ; but, with his general 
scepticism on the subject, he might not have been disturbed 
by such a dissimilarity, especially as he would have seen some 
other requisite points of resemblance to the Trojan plain of Ho¬ 
mer, not to that of Strabo, which it would be in vain to look 
for near the Sigean promontory, and in the plain watered by the 
Mendere-su. 

* Sec from page 133 to page 148, of Mr. Bryant’s Dissertation concerning 
tbc War of Troy. 
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Trigate anchors off SigSum—The Troad of Strabo — Ilium—its 
History—Not Troy*—nor on the Site of it—No Vestiges of 
Troy ever seen—Modern Travellers—No pretended Discovery 
of the Site until the time of Le Chevalier—Description of the 
Coast from Stamhoul- Douk to Cape Janissary — Yeni-Keui — 
Beshilc-Tepe — FMes-Bournou—Mouth of the Dardanelles — 
Ancient Geography of the Coast—Amnis Navigabilis of Pliny 
—Sigean Promontory — Giaur-Keui—Sigean Marbles — Si~ 
ghtm — ElUus—Elies Baba-Tepe—The Protesilcum — Koum- 
Kale—Mouth of the Mendere River—The Thymbrek River 
— In-Tepe Ghtulu—Valley of Thymbrc/c-Derc—Marshes of 
the Plain—Rivulet of Bournubashi — Udjek-Tepe — Bournaba- 
shi—Course of the Mendere—Callifatli Village and Brook — 
Banks of the Mendere. 


EARLY on the morning of the 14th of April, the 
frigate got under weigh, and going on deck, we found ourselves 
at anchor, not, as before, in the channel of Tenedos, but at a 
little more than a mile and a half from Cape Janissary, where we 
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found II.M.S. the Bustard, brig of war, and an English transport 
laden with gunpowder for the Turks, which had been there several 
days waiting for a fiftnan to pass the castles of the Dardanelles. 
No ship of w ar belonging to any foreign power, is now allowed to 
enter the straits, without such an imperial order directed to the 
Pashas of the several forts commanding the passage; and we were 
detained in expectation of receiving this permission until the 1st 
of May. Such was the jealous caution of the Porte, that it would 
not allow two British ships of war to proceed at the same time to 
Constantinople; and the Bustard having resigned her charge to 
the Salsetlc, departed on the 18th for Malta. Whilst the frigate 
was at this anchorage, and during nearly another subsequent fort¬ 
night, T had an opportunity of surveying the whole of that plain 
which for 3000 years has attracted the attention of the civilized 
world, and which the ingenuity of our own age has illustrated by 
discoveries so singular, that whether fanciful or not, they must in¬ 
crease the interest of visiting these celebrated regions. For some find 
it most agreeably congenial with all their early prepossessions, to 
credit the conjectures of those who recognize on this spot every ves¬ 
tige of the poetic landscape; whilst others experience not a little 
satisfaction in detecting the futility of former schemes, and in fur¬ 
nishing themselves with arguments in favour either of more pro¬ 
bable arrangements, or of a general scepticism respecting the 
whole Homeric topography. 

We may expect to find the account given by Strabo of this 
part of Asia, equally correct with the other descriptions of 
that invaluable writer; and we may at least hope to see his 
plain of Troy, with the Simois and Scamander, the stations of 
Achilles and Ajax, the harbour of the Greeks, and many of those 
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celebrated objects which, on whatever foundation, were identified in 
very early ages with the scenes of the Jliad. If the country bor¬ 
dering on these famous straits does not correspond with the de¬ 
scriptions of the poet, it may be found, perhaps, to agree with 
those of the geographer; and with this resemblance a prudent 
traveller should, according to my humble judgment, be content, 
without attempting to find those evident vestiges of the Trojan 
war, which all investigation of the ancients was so utterly unable 
to discover, that the words of the poet himself were quoted to 
prove that some of them, as the rampart of the Greeks, had 
perhaps never existed, and that others, amongst which was 
reckoned Troy itself, had been destroyed by the event to which 
they owed their celebrity. 

Plutarch informs us, that Alexander the Great performed sa¬ 
crifices at Ilium*; and Arrian adds, that he carried away from 
the place some arms which were said to have been used in the 
Trojan war, and ordered them to be borne before him in his 
battles-fn But this Ilium, which, from a village with a single 
temple, was converted by his order into a considerable town, is 
proved by the many arguments adduced in the treatise on the 
Troad, contained in the thirteenth book of Strabo, to have not 


* 'Avxpois «Te cis Du ok, 29w* t« AJbiii*.—In vit. Alex. p. G74, Op. Oin. 
edit. Paris, 1634. 

+ ’AhASokt* it is "iXiov t!J t £ ’AS'tii'W 3wai t? 'IXixit, xai ty,v irxvoirXixv rr,v 
durii olvxStTvxi is Toy vxtv, xai xxStXui/ am rau-rtK twk itpuy rlux qttXuv $ti s’x 
t 3 TpuixS tpyn tru^opuyx" Kxi Xtyxiriy oti 01 VTrxmri<rTx\ ifipov Trpo i; rxs 

fjtx^xs- —Arriani, de Expedit. Alex. lib. i. cap. ii. p. 25, edit. Gronov. 1714. 
It will be observed, that the annalist uses throughout, the phrase (( it is re¬ 
ported.” 
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boon the Ilium of Homer, although the vanity of its inhabitants 
induced them, long previously to the Macedonian invasion, to 
call it by that name, and to show their Acropolis to Xerxes as 
the Pergamus of Priam*. 

It is related of the new city, that the old site not being chosen 
on account of Agamemnon’s supposed imprecation, the Astypa- 
kcans, who inhabited Rhoeteum, built a little town, called in the 
Augustan age Polisma, in a marshy spot, which was soon de¬ 
serted. Ilium was then founded by the Lydians, but did not 
arrive at any prosperity until a. long time afterwards; when Ly- 
simachus, to fulfil a promise made by Alexander, took it under 
his protection, and surrounded it with a wall of forty stadia in 
circumference. When, however, the Romans came into Asia, it 
was more like a village than a town, and at the passage of the 
Gauls from Europe, it had no walls. It afterwards recovered 
itself, was created a free city by the Romans when they made 
peace with Antiochus-j-, and stood an eleven days siege against 
the Quaestor Fimbria, the murderer of Valerius Flaccus, by 
whom it was razed to the ground %. 

Sylla baling destroyed Fimbria, favored Ilium, as also did 
J ulius Caesar in a more especial manner, and it’s immunity from 

* ’£{ A ITpioatou nif.yxjj.oi> xj j(3ri ipttpcv — Herod. Hist, 

lib. vii. cap. 43. 

+ Liv. Hist. lib. xxxviii.; Casaub. Comm, ct Castig. p. 224, edit.Xyland. 

f Caius Fimbria .... urbem llion qurese potestali Syllse rcservabat, expug- 
navit ac dclevil.—Liv. cpit. in lib. lxxxiii. Appian, who gives a detailed ac¬ 
count of the cruellies of Fimbria, adds, that this calamity happened CICL 
years after the taking of Ilium by Agamemnon.—Vide Casaub. Com. et Castig. 
in Strab. lib. xiii. p. 224, edit. Xyland. 
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tribute was afterwards confirmed by the Emperors Claudius*' and 
Nerof. 

The love of proving an illustrious ancestry, common to the 
two great nations of antiquity, made the Homans wish to believe 
the Ilieans the actual descendants of the true Trojans, and to 
call their town, as they generally did, by the name of Troy, 
which was one of its Homeric appellations, but was obsolete with 
the Phrygian G reeks 

A proof of this persuasion may be adduced from the story told 
of Tiberius, who, to reproach the Ilieans for their late condo¬ 
lence for the death of Drusus, informed them, that he also sym¬ 
pathized with them for the loss of IIector§. But the well-known 
lines of Lucan, inform us with what success Julius Ca?sar searched 

for the vestiges of the Trojan wall||; and that the verses of the 

* 

♦ “ Iliensibus quasi Romani generis auctoribus tribula in pcrpetuum rcmi* 
sit.”—Suet, in vit. Tib. Claud. Cars. p. 513, edit. qt. Schildii. 

t “ I in pet rat ut Ilienscs omni publico ninnerc solvcrcntur.”—Tacit. Annul, 
lib. xii. cap. 58, p. 88, edit. Glasg. 1753. “ Circcnsibus ludis Trcjarn cou- 
stantissime favorabiliterquc ludit.”—Sucton. in vit. Neron. Claud. Ctcs. 
cap. 7, p. 578, edit. qu. sup. 

J Dissertation concerning the war of Troy, edit. 2, p. 39; sec also the com¬ 
mentary on verse 817, Pcrieg.-Dionys., in which the Latins are censured 
for calling Ilium Troy, p. 285, edit. Lond. 1679. It seems strange that Mr. 
Bryant should be the first to remark, that the T^om of Homer is sometimes tlie 
city as %vell as the district.—Dissert. Append, p. 132, 2d edit. To prevent 
the necessity of adding an epithet to Ilium Immune, I shall distinguish the Ho¬ 
meric city by the name of Troy. 

$ Suet, in vit. Tib. cap. 52, p. 388. The reader may recollect how happily 
this story is introduced in one of Dr. Swift’s letters to Mr. Pope. 

|| Mr. Le Chevalier, in alluding to the lines of Lucan, with a singular dis- 
ingenuity, and confidence in the ignorance of his readers, only quoted the first 

4 c 7 
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poet were founded on fact, is fully proved by the testimony of 
Strabo, and the decisive evidence of the author, to whose assist¬ 
ance he had recourse in describing the llellespontine Phrygia. 

We do not. know that Strabo had not himself been in the 
Troad, but we arc sure that no person could speak more to the 
purpose than Demetrius, who was a native of Scepsis, a town 
not far from Ilium, and who wrote thirty books on sixty lines of 
Horner’s Trojan Catalogue. From this authority we know, that 
not a vestige was left of the ancient city*. 

^Neither Julius Ciesar, nor Demetrius, nor Strabo, had any 
doubt of the former existence of the city of Priam; and the orator 
Lycurgus, quoted by the latter author, at the same time that he 
declared the total desolation, and as it were death of Troy, to be 
known to all the world, spoke of its destruction as of a fact equally 
notorious )-. These authorities therefore are to be. acknowledged as 


three lines of (lie description, beginning “ Siga'asque petit famsc mirator are¬ 
nas,” as the five following verses were fatal to his hypothesis. The author of 
the Topography of Troy, is much fairer in his notice of the passage, if lie does 
notice it when he attributes the prevailing error respecting the non-existence of 
any Trojan remains, to the “ ctiam periere ruin*” of Virgil. 

* 'Qvtti $ <rugi rat rvc aphelion; weAiwf.— Strab. lib. xiii. p. 195 . 

These words, and the general tenour of the whole argument, may be quoted as 
decisive against those places, where the words v vaXata, or apy^aTov xnVju.*, 
are introduced to signify either Troy, or the supposed site of it, at the Pagus 
11 tension). 


+ Sec Casaubon. Comm, in Strab. lib. xiii. p. 601. Tijo Tpotav t*V ax axxxotn 
•ti juiyurrn ytytynp/tivn ray Tort trsAtwv, xut n-xtrve iirap^atr* rvs Aerta( f ut aVaj; 


utto run EAXxkwv x«T£<rx«ip*i } osVo too atuva aotxxro; iffrtv. 

Thucydides speaks of Troy being taken by the Athenians j 


Strabo relates, that 
but on referring to 
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complete evidence against the remains of Troy having ever been 
recognized by any credible witnesses amongst the ancients, and 
are to be received with none of that distrust with which we may 
hear the arguments of those who have in our times been arrayed, 
to prove that such a place as Troy did never exist, and that con¬ 
sequently the Trojan war was a mere fiction of poetry. The geo¬ 
graphy of the Troad cannot be affected by any decisions on this 
latter question, nor by those disquisitions which have lately in¬ 
creased our doubts on all points relative to I Tomer, and have 
made us uncertain not only of the productions and the name, but 
even of the actual existence, of the poet. 

The learned world may decide that the Odyssey and the Iliad 
were not productions of the same person or period ; and Mr. 
Heyne, annulling the labour and dissolving the union of Pistratus, 
may disperse the two epics into their primitive rhapsodies. It is 
enough for the traveller to be aware, that not only not a vestige of 
Troy was ever seen, but that no ancient author ever pretended to 
have ascertained with precision its actual site. J t may be observed, 
that in the forgeries of Dictys Crctensis* and Dares Phry- 


the historian, we see that lie does not mention Troy, but only, rx c* r*! rVt'ipu 
7roA ttrpeerz —the (owns in the interior, or on the main-land, lib. iii. See (Ja- 
saubon’s note to p. 600 of Strabo, lib. xiii. p. 226, edit. X viand. 

* In Dictys Crctensis the Scamunder is mentioned only once (p. TO, edit. 

Amstlca, 1730), the Simois not at. all; the river (“ Humon, p. ss, and llu- 
vius, p. 99”) is noticed but twice; Ilium is once named, p. lUS; the tomb 
of Achilles once, p. 109; Sigemn once, p. 132; and the tomb ol Ajax, on 
the lihoctemn promontory, also once, p. 137. The author says ot Troy, 
“ urbs inccndiis compliuiaia”—“ the city was burnt to the ground,” p. 13-1; 
but he makes Antenor, and /Tineas and Antenor, inhabit it afterwards. He 
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gius*, no attempt is made at local description, and that this would 
hardly have been the case if the site of the Phrygian capital, and 
consequently the exact scene of the memorable events which they 
recorded, had been universally known to the Greeks of the age of 
Constantine. 

The uncertaint y respecting Troy must necessarily have increased 
rather than diminished by the progress of time, and 1 do not 
find that any judicious person amongst the early travellers, ever 
thought of discovering the vestiges or the site of the city of 
Pi ‘iam. Dr. Pococke did not attempt to find any thing undis¬ 
covered by Demetrius and Strabo, and spoke with great hesita¬ 
tion even of conjectures founded on their descriptions. Mr. Wood, 
in the essay which he wrote “ to do justice to Ilomer,” wisely 
reserved a “ thorough examination of the poet’s geography to a 


every where calls the Trojans “ Barbarians;” a distinction, as Mr. Wood ob¬ 
served on another occasion, not to be found in Homer, and only once used in 
Virgil (Essay on the Genius, See. p. 504); Tzetzcs (Chil. 5, Hist. 50, as 1 find 
him quoted in some notes on /Elian) averred, that Homer followed this history; 
but the learned Isaac Vossius thought the book was not the composition of a 
Greek even so late as the time of Constantine, but that the Latin, now called 
the translation of Septiinius, was the original work. 

* Dares Phrygius, who differs from Homer in very many particulars, for 
which the letter from Cornelius Nepos to Sallust, prefixed to the treatise (p. 154, 
ibi.), asserts that he was much extolled at Athens, mentions scarcely a single 
place by name except the Sctean gate, and the tomb of Achilles. The Phry¬ 
gian Iliad, which was the foundation of this imposture, inferior both in anti¬ 
quity and elegance <o Dicfys Crctensis, was said to be in existence in the time 
of vElian ; that author, however, does not say that he ever saw it, but only, 
that he believed it to be yet preserved—K«i tov $puyx Act/m'r*, Jy fyuywxv 
D.txJx IT» x«» vvv aVo<rw{o/At'yo> oiJa.—Var. Hist. lib. si. cap. 11. 
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more enlarged plan of bis work and notwithstanding a singular 
hint, that the country was more like Homer’s landscape in his 
time than it had been in that of Strabo*', and some general 
praise of Ifomer’s accuracy, yet in his description of the Troad, 
he notices rather the changes that must have taken place in the 
face of the country, than the resemblance it bears to the picture 
given of it in the Iliad ; and he does not hazard a single conjec¬ 
ture as to the actual site of the ancient city, except that it stood 
above Alexandria Troas: an omission caused not by ignorance or 
carelessness, but, it is probable, by a thorough knowledge of the 
insurmountable difficulties attending the enquiry. 

Chandler, in his account of the Plain, followed Strabo and the 
geographers; he attempted no discoveries as to Troy, and 
although he spoke with more decision respecting other points, he 
thought proper to make an excuse in his Preface, for hazarding 
such assertions^. What he might have done in his announced 
work, relative to the topography of the Troad, cannot be known, 
as it never was published, or transmitted to the press. But the 
world has become much wiser than formerly, especially, as Dr. Swift 
observed, within these ten years. Mr. Le Chevalier determined 
upon the discovery of Troy, and succeeded. The Pergamus oi. 

* Essay on the Genius and Writings of Homer, p- 7G. 

“ When we look on the regions of Troas, as represented in my map, it will 
be found, I believe, to differ from the history of the country as exhibited 
by Homer,” p. 328. 

“ There is no trace in Homer of the progress of the Scamander, from the 
ruined bridge to Bournabashi; and yet this is the only part ot the chan¬ 
nel which is precisely the same as anciently,” p. 329. 

+ He speaks of the barrows as the tombs of Achilles and l’atroclcs. His His¬ 
tory of Ilium I have not been able to procure. 
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Priam, ruins of temples, foundations of walls, the Seiran gate, 
the hot and cold source of the Scamander, the station of the 
<i reeks, the tombs of heroes, were ascertained, laid down, and 
irrevocably named. The ancients were accused of ignorance, the 
moderns of diffidence; the former, in the instance of Strabo and 
Demetrius, for not knowing their own Scamander when they 
saw it before their eyes; the latter, such as Dr. Pococke, for not 
finding the ashes of Achilles in the hillocks on the banks of the 
Mendere. The discovery was hailed with enthusiasm by the 
Parisian antiquaries, and all the learned bodies in Europe were, 
as the author predicted would be the case, eager to adopt the 
improved geography of Phrygia. Even the sober scepticism of 
English scholars gave way before the torrent of asserted proofs. 
It was not until five years subsequently to the publication of Mr. 
Le Chevalier’s extraordinary success, that Mr. Bryant, without 
travelling beyond his library, and rather impeded than assisted 
by a wretched chart of the disputed country, raised such objec¬ 
tions (not all, it must be owned, of equal validity) to the new 
map of the Troad, as no criticisms, either of the travelled or the 
learned, have been able to remove. Vet a gentleman who had 
visited the spot, vindicated Ilomer and Mr. Le Chevalier: an¬ 
other of our countrymen, who travelled in 179b’> acknowledged 
the recent scheme sufficiently ingenious and plausible* ; and the 
author of the Topography of Troy, not only concurred in most 
points in the invention, but in 1802, found several additional 
Homeric vestiges to support the happy hypothesis. Another 

* “ Mr. Chevalier’s topography and general idea, after a fair investigation, 
wc acknowledged to be ingenious and plausible.”—Constantinople, Ancient and 
Modern, p. 317. - 
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traveller, however, apparently of a totally different complexion*, 
and who lent an academic faith to the whole superstition, restored 
us to our ancient uncertainty; and when we travelled, the village 
of Bournabashi was no longer Troy ; the springs of the Scaman- 
der and the Simois, had disappeared, and the encampment of the 
Greeks had again sunk into the nonentity to which it was before 
reduced, by the trident of Keptune and the streams of seven rivers. 

We repeatedly traversed the whole of that part of the Troad, 
which is usually called the Plain ot Troy. The irigale was an¬ 
chored a little above one of those singular tumuli, four of which 
are ranged near the shore ot the Archipelago. Liman-Tepe, and 
Slamboul-Douk, have been already noticed. From the Hat 
point Bournou, beyond Alexandria Troas, the coast, for four or 
five miles, is a sandy llat, and a shrubby plain, divided by a small 
rivulet, spreads from some inland eminences to the sea. About 
a mile from the succeeding promontory, called in the maps 
the Cape of Troy, another stream flows through a narrow but 
deep channel into the sea. About a mile from its mouth, it is 
joined by a small rivulet flowing from the south; and to this 
rivulet that channel of a mile in length formerly belonged, and not 
to the stream now running from tiie north-east, which has within 
the memory of man been let into it through an artificial cut. 
From this point the shore becomes less level; and the Cape ot 
Troy is a sandy promontory, terminated by a mass of shapeless 
rocks. Haifa mile inland, and to the north ot the Cape, is the 
third large barrow, Beshik-Tepe. r lhe coast above is exceedingly 

* See an Essay in the Edinburgh Review, July, 1805, No. XII. Franklin 
and others have also written on the Troad; but the general outline of the pro¬ 
gress of the question is given above. 
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abrupt, composed of high chalky cliffs, and on the flat of the hills 
not far beyond the barrow, stands the town of Yeni-Keui, con¬ 
taining perhaps two hundred houses, inhabited chiefly by Greeks. 
Immediately below it is a circular part or basin, to which the com¬ 
munication with the town is by a path winding down a steep pre¬ 
cipice. Beyond Yeni-Keui, the coast still continues abrupt and 
high ; but a little before, to the south of the fourth barrow, there 
is a deep chasm in the coast. The path on each side is made 
more easy by steps cut in the hill. At the bottom is a stone 
fountain, and between the hollow, a small stream trickles through 
the sandy beach,' projecting in a thin strip at the foot of the 
rocks. The fourth barrow rises from the hilly coast, immediately 
above the chasm. To Cape Janissary, a mile and a half to 
the north, the coast is a line of steep craggy rocks. Opposite to 
our anchorage, a steep and difficult path ascends the hill: this 
was our often-trodden route into the plains, and part of the 
ship’s company were daily employed in watering at two springs 
near the landing place. From the top of the cliff the path turns 
northwards near the edge of the precipice, and leading at first 
down a slope, ascends some gently-rising ground, until it arrives at 
the flat summit on which stands the town of Yeni-Cher, or 
Giaur-Keui. From this point the Cape stretches off half a mile 
beyond, to the north-north-west. On a flat above the town are 
eight or nine windmills, which when the pilot sees in a line with 
the tongue of the promontory he makes directly for the mouth 
of the straits. From the ship we had a distinct view of Flles- 
Bournou, or Cape Greco, the extremity of the Thracian Cher¬ 
sonese, of Cahim-Kalessi, the new fort built by De Tott on the 
hill, two miles within the Cape, and of F.ski-Kalessi, the old castle, 
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a mile farther in the mouth of the strait: a barrow, called Liles 
Baba-Tepe, was discernible on the hills above Cahim-Kulcsai. 
From Cape Janissary to Cabim-Kalessi the distance is about three 
miles and a half; but as the angle formed at that point is very 
obtuse, the straits seem to commence from ENes-Bournou ; and 
thus having a width of live or six miles, sweep round t! c high 
cliff’s on either side into the expanded sea, with all the grandeur 
of an American river. 

The usual place of anchorage for the vessels detained in their 
passage to Constantinople, is under the hills near Cabim-Kalessi, 
or in a small inlet under Cape Janissary; where, however, they are 
not always secure from the violence of the Etesian gales. On the 
24th ofApril, many ships of different sizes, bursting from their moor¬ 
ings, and borne down as upon a rapid torrent, shot swiftly by us 
under bare poles, and were unable to bring up until they got shelter 
behind Tenedos. The boundless sea prospect from the heights on 
the Asiatic- side of the straits, is broken by Imbros to the west, 
and to the north of that island by Lemnos, whose high rocks are, 
as it were, capped by the fainter peaks of Saniothrace. Atlios 
itself is said to be sometimes visible in the utmost distance, but 
it was not discernible during our stay on the spot. 

The whole length of the coast from Koum-Bornou t«. Cape 
Janissary is about eleven miles, in a direction due north. ft< 
ancient geography has not been determined very precisely. r i lie 
headlands Koum-Bornou, and the cape of Trov, appear to have 
received no distinct names. Poeockc says, that A duett in may 
have been near Yeni-Keui; but Chandler* assigns Nat or Nee 


* Travels in Asia Minor, cap. xxii 
4 X 
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to this spot, as being more agreeable to the detail of Pliny, and 
as it seems to preserve its old name in a Turkish translation. 
He gives a l.utin sepulchral inscription, taken from a stone in the 
village*. The land near the town is bleak and bare, but in the 
slopes under the hill there are some extensive gardens, in which 
the fig and mulberry tree are cultivated in luxuriant abundance. 
Strabo, whose notice of this coast is by no means in detail, says, 
that Aclneum xvas opposite to Tenedos, and that its district was 
next to that of Alexandria Troas, not far from Larissa-f*. 

If Yeni-Keui, and the vicinity of the barrow Beshik-Tepe, be 
near the site of Nee, we should look for the “ Scatnander Amnis 
Navigabilis'’ of Piinv between that spot and Cape Janissary.{;. But 
there is no river between the two points, and the stream nearest 
to Yeni-Keui is that which flows into the sea, a mile to the south, 
where the continent, agreeably to the site of Achaeum, is oppo¬ 
site to Tenedos, at least to the north end of that island. The 
stream in question is not noticed by Strabo, but it does, indeed, 
seem to he the navigable river Scamander of Pliny; and as it is 
larger than the other rivulets below to the south, it may have 
been so characterized, to show its comparative importance. It is 
certainly not the great Trojan Scamander of which the naturalist 
here speaks, for he mentions that river immediately afterwards, and 
in the position given to it by every other writer, calling it the Xan- 
thus : 1 shall leave it, however, to the etymologists to determine, 
whether a stream, not capable even at its mouth of admitting a 

* Tiiscriptioucs Vntiqua?, p. 4. 

+ Lit), xiii. p. 605, 596. 

f “ Oppulutn Nee, Scamander amnis navigabilis, et in promontorio quo- 
dam Sigscuin oppidum.”—Nat. Hist. lib. v. cap. 30. 
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Thames wherry, and having all the characteristics of a mountain 
torrent, could have been ever designated by the epithet navigable. 
Perhaps the ships navigating this Scamander were like those river 
boats (a-xola wora/wa) which, according to Diodorus, were made 
by the orders of Slabobrates, King of India, out of a single 
reed*. 

Every ancient mention of the Sigean promontory seems to iden¬ 
tity it with Cape Janissary, and the remains discovered in Giaur- 
Keiti, show that the town Sigeum was built on or near the site of 
the present village. The Sigean decree in honour of Antiochus, 
was removed in 1708 by Mr. E. W. Montague, and the 15ou- 
strophedon, which is called the famous Sigean inscription by 
Pococke, and has had that epithet attached to it by every suc¬ 
ceeding traveller, was removed by Lord Elgin. From the in¬ 
scriptions, a fac-similc of which is given in Chishull’s Asiatic An¬ 
tiquities, and in Mr. Payne Knight’s Analytical Essay on the 
Greek Alphabet-f-, it appears that the method of writing or 
graving, from left to right, and from right to left, alternately, 
“ as an ox ploughs,” continued after the adoption of the long 
vowels generally supposed to have been invented by Simonides, 


* K*1 irpurtv ju.sk sx tx x*X«jU,s xurcmiiuatri -nrXoTx iror^jiAiee rtrpxnnr^Xix . . . 
i y*p ’iiJixij vx^x n roue 7roras/xouf xa» touj sXwiJnc Tonrovt tpepti kxXx/xu vXk%u( 
ou to ttxyai oux xv paStut xySpurrot irxpxXxfioi . . .—Hist. lib. ii. p. 74, edit. 
II. Stcpli. 1559. “ Ex uno aruudiuis trunco juoKoguAos,” says Wcsseling. These 
boats wore manned to resist the invasion of Semiramis; but the streams which 
they navigated cannot be supposed of the same sort as those on which the ex¬ 
pedition of Nearclius sailed, and which Arrian does not call b-Aoiuoi, navigable 
by boats, but Kau<ri7ropot, navigable by ships.—Ilist. lud. cap. iv. pp. 317, 
318, cap. v. p. 318, edit, (ironov. 

+ Plate II. 
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but prevalent in Asia, it is probable, prior to the time of that poet. 
The upper inscription contains the additional characters, although 
the one below uses only the alphabet of Cadmus and Palamedes. 
The earlier Sigean inscription was written, it is thought, six hun¬ 
dred years before the Christian era, and the second, which is 
nearly a copy of the first six lines of the other, seventy-seven 
years subsequently to the first*. Phanodicus, the son of IJer- 
mocrates of Proconosus, who gave the bowl and cover (KPIITHPA 
AE KAI YIfOKPHTHPTON) which are the subjects of the record, 
to the Sigean Prytaneum, is supposed by Chishull to bo the his¬ 
torical writer of that name mentioned by the Scholiast in Apollo¬ 
nius, and the same person who is more than once commended by 
Laertius as the author of a treatise on the Tripod of the Sage, 
and concerning Thales and Bias-)-. Yet this biography, which is 
conjectural, does not fix the precise date of the marble. 

Tile Montague marble was in the wall of a small church dedi¬ 
cated to St. Demetrius, and the pilaster containing the Jioustro- 
phedon was in the same church, and served as a seat. The pe¬ 
destal, with the piece of sculpture described by Lady M. YV. 
Montagueand explained by Dr. Chandler §, was opposite to 
the pilaster; hut whether it is still left, 1 know not, for the 
Greeks of the village telling me that the marbles had been 
removed, 1 did not enter the church. Several fragments still 
remain scattered a'boiit near that building, which may be on 
the site of the Atheneum. Such was the opinion of the last- 
mentioned traveller, who adds also, that the flat on which the 

* Analytical Essay, p. 18. 

+ inscriptio Sigea, p. ."2, sec Appendix, Lend. 1728. 

Letter xi.iv. p. 152, edit. London, 1700. 

§ Cap. xii, p. tit). Travels in Asia Minor. 
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village stands, was the Acropolis, and that the ancient town oc¬ 
cupied a slope on the descent towards the mouth of the Straits. 

The village of Yeni-Cher or CJiaur-Keui, is inhabited by Greeks 
only, some of whom arc of the better sort. They cultivate the 
cotton grounds and vineyards on the sides of their hills, and are, 
in part, owners of the flocks of broad-tailed sheep which swarm 
over the neighbouring plains. We found that several bouses con¬ 
tained a stock of wine sufficient to furnish a considerable quantity 
for the use of our ship’s company. 

The traveller before quoted out of Hakluyt saw some remains 
on this spot, as also did Helen, who took them for the relics of 
the structure consecrated to Achilles. Sandys* talks of the Pro¬ 
montory being “ crowned with a ruinous city, whose imperfect 
walls do shew to the sea their antiquity.” Some remnants appear 
to have been seen by Lady M. W. Montague ; but they are not 
noticed, that 1 am aw'are, by any subsequent traveller, and at 
present there is not a vestige of them to be found. Whether they 
belonged to the unfinished city of Constantine, as Sand ys conjec¬ 
tured, or were relics of Sigeuni, has not been determined. The 
remains of Constantine’s design, were visible on the right hand 
entering the Straits, but not, in all likelihood, on the Promontory 
itself; since the gates, which were conspicuously seen by those, 
who sailed along the coast, were in the plain before Ilium, near 
the shore, and above or beyond the tomb of Ajax )-. The same 
fatality seemed to attend the attempt at fixing the seat of empire 


* Page 19, lib. 1. 

+ KarosAapto* Js to ir^o too ’I.\ieu mSlov -irxgx 
'Ateei/rof rcLipov.— Zozom. Ecclcs. Hist. lib. ii. c; 
vol. ii. cap. 17, p. 9, 4to. 


TO* 'EhAr.firci’TOii imlo to* 

ip. iii. Decline ami fall. 
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;:i iln‘ kingdom of Priam, as we are told presented the rebuilding 
of the Temple at Jerusalem ; and the perseverance of Constantine 
wih of little longer duration than the inauspicious resolves of Julius 
Civsar and of Augustus. The gates were all that was finished of the 
intended work, and cannot have left behind them relics sufficient to 
be called the ruins of a city : yet Kaufl’er, in his map, has laid 
down“Ville de Constantin,” on a site which, it must be confessed, 
answers better thanCiiaur-Keui, to that of the designed capital. 

Sigeum was built by Arclncunax of Mitylene, and, as was said, 
out of the ruins of Troy; a report which, although entirely un¬ 
founded, was a proof of its extreme antiquity. After a variety of 
fortunes*, it was destroyed by the people of Ilium, who from the 
age of Antiochus, became masters of the greater part of the 
Troad, ;js far as Dardanus, and retained it when Strabo wrote. 
It was a ruin in his time, and the walls seen by modern travellers 
can have no reference to Sigcum. They may have been the rem¬ 
nants of some fort or watch-tower built in a much later period. 

* We find in Strabo, that the town was taken from the Milylenaeans by 

Pliryno the Athenian, and that Pittacus, endeavouring to recover it, several 
battles were fought, in one of which the poet Alcaeus lost his shield. Herodo¬ 
tus (lib. v. cap. Ill, 95) relates that it was taken by Pisistratus, who left his 
illegitimate son llegesistratus governor, and that the latter was unable to retain 
it without repeated contests with the Mityleiueans of the neighbouring fortress 
Achillcmii. lie makes AIcxus’ loss of his shield occur in one of these battles, 
and mentions, that the place came into the final possession of the Athenians by 
the award of Periander, the son of Cypselus; a circumstance which, in Strabo’s 
account, happened previously to the timeofPisistratus. Dr. Chandlcr(cap. xii. 
p. 'Si , Travels, fee. &c.), to reconcile the statements, puts the conquest of Pisis- 
trates after that of Pliryno and the other events mentioned by the geographer. 
Chares the Athenian was governor of the town when Alexander landed ia Asia. 
\rriani, dc Expcd. Alex. lib. i. cap. 2, p. 25, edit. Gronov. 1714- 
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If any argument were wanting, to shew that Cape Janissary is 
the Sigean Promontory, its situation opposite to the point of the 
Thracian Chersonese, might be adduced in proof. Near that 
point, called formerly Mustusia, was the town Elens, a little to 
the north, on a precipice above Eski-Kalessi, and a mean vil¬ 
lage now occupies its site*. The Prolcsileum, or sacred por¬ 
tion of Protesilaus, who was worshipped at Eleus, where he 
was supposed to be buried, was near the barrow Elies Baba- 
Tepe, and the barrow itself may have been called the lotnb of 
that heroj*. To the Protesilcum there is a history attached: it 
was laid waste and defiled by Artayctes, the governor of .Sestos, 
to deter the Greeks, as lie told Xerxes, from again invading Asia; 
but the Persian was severely punished for having revenged upon the 
people of Eleus the crimes of Agamemnon’s army ; for, being taken 
alive by Xanthippus the Athenian, he was himself impaled alive %, 
whilst his son was stoned to death before his fuce§. Alexander 
the Great having left his main army near Sestos, marched to the 
point of the Chersonese, on purpose to visit the spot, and sacri¬ 
ficed on the tomb to the manes of the warrior who first landed in 
Asia, and was the first victim of the Trojan war||. The barrow 


* Strab. lib. xiii. p. 595. 

+ ’Ev yxg ’EAah&wti tj>j %ig<ront<m e<m n^oriir/Atw rx$os ts xx'i Tiy.txx 
irif'i auTot, tw ^Yiyxrx 7roAAa.— Herod. Hist. lib. ix. p. lib. 
f Zuvrxi rje; f rxnlix SunxnrxKiwxv.-— -Herod. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 33. 

% Herod. Hist. lib. ix. cap. 120. 

I ’EaSw $ is ’EAiSi/ra, $uei n^crtffiA xu iir 1 ru vx<pu ts IIfiT£T»A xx, on 
xosi rifWTforiAaoc rrguros t’Joxe» if rvv ’Artxv run xy.x 'Ayxy.iy.n6in t’s ^Aicv 
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is no longer sheltered by the elms, whose ephemeral leaves drop¬ 
ped off every morning from the branches looking towards Troy, 
and presented a mournful type of the premature fate of the youth- 
fid hero: but, although nothing but a bare hillock, it is suftici- 
entlv remarkable to attract attention, and still retains the venerable 
name of tomb. Another smaller mount has been lately discovered 
near Elies Baba-Tepe; but travellers, with a very unusual forbear- 
ance, have not as yet assigned it to any ancient hero. 

Having determined that the site of the Sigean Promontory co¬ 
incides with Cape Janissary, a fact which Mr. Bryant thought 
had been arbitrarily assumed, and being acquainted with the point 
anciently reputed to be one of those anonymous headlands*, 
which were boundaries of the line of coast occupied by the Grecian 
ships, we may expect to receive some help in our future progress, 
from the detail of the geographers. On the descent from Giaur- 
Keui to the left of the road leading to the first castle on the 
Asiatic side of the strait, called Koum-Kale, in less than half a 
mile from the village, there is a barrow, which is not conspicuous 
from any quarter, as it is attached to the root of the hill above, 
and has also a teheh, or Dervishes’ clrapcl, built against its side. 
There is a vineyard hedge round the bottom of the mount, and 


CT£ot.Tt'j(rxvTuv ,—Arriani de Kxped. Alex. lib. i. cup. ii. p. 24, edit. Gronov. 
1714. “ipse cum rdiquis Cleunteni proficuscitur, Protcsilao sacrum, cujus ibi 
.scpulclirum ^djosto (umulo tegitur,” &c. &c.—Suppl. in Q. Curt. lib. ii. 
cap. iii. p. 99. edit. Lugd. Bat. 

"* ’H'iovs? vrofjttx, fAxxgovj <!<rov <rvviry£aSoi/ elxgxi. 


II. S. v.%. 
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the lop, which is used for a cemetery, has on it some broken rem¬ 
nants of modern stone-work. Jt is very inferior in size to Beshik- 
Tepe and the other barrows before-mentioned, to which it does not 
bear so great a proportion as the mount at Marlborough to that 
at Sidbury. To the east of this barrow, at a little distance, 
and in the road to Koum-Kale, there is another similar mount, 
but smaller, although more observable than the first. Imme¬ 
diately below it* the road turns northwards, and leads down a 
descent into a sandy triangular flat, about a mile long and a quar¬ 
ter of a mile broad, at the extremity of which is the town of 
Koum-Kale. The approach to it is through gardens and vine¬ 
yards, separated by low enclosures. On the road we observed 
some singular constructions for forcing water. The stream from 
a spring at the foot of the hill of Giaur-Keui is conveyed in an 
earthen pipe, which is carried over several pieces of wall, perhaps 
twenty feet high, about three hundred paces from each other, 
across the flat to the reservoirs and fountains in the town and 
castle. The source is considerably above the level of Koum-Kale, 
so that the Turks, by this contrivance, show their perfect igno¬ 
rance of the first principles of hydraulics, and put it in the power 
of any enemy to cut oft‘ their supply at once, by knocking down 
one of these walls. 

The town of Koum-Kale is exceedingly clean and well-built, 
with one wide street containing several neat shops and coffee¬ 
houses. It has tw r o moseks, whose white minarets are seen at some 
distance from the inland villages and from tire sea. The number 
of inhabitants may be about six hundred, chiefly the families 
of the Turks who garrison the fortress. The castle, lmilt by 
Sultan Solyman in the year 1659, is ill-constructed, being a 
hollow’ square of massive walls, with towers at the angles, pro- 

4 Y 
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tected at the back by a single moat. The battery ranges along 
the northern and western walls, and the embrasures, with the 
mouths of their enormous cannons, look like the entrances of 
small caverns to those sailing through the Straits. 

The eastern bank of the neck of land on which Koum-Kale is 
built, is a bay or marsh, bounded on the other side by another 
flat sandy projection. It is about half a mile in breadth, and 
being extremely shallow, is covered in part with high reeds. It may 
be called the mouth of the Menderc, for into it that river dis¬ 
charges itself under a wooden bridge three hundred feet long, a 
mile above the town. A yellow tinge, similar to that observ¬ 
able at the mouth of all streams which deposit sand-banks, 
spreads in a circular line beyond the point, into the waters of 
the strait. The banks of the river near its mouth are adorned 
with frequent clumps of garden and forest trees. A little above 
the bridge there is a low barrow enclosed in a Turkish cemetery, 
and shaded by poplars and cypresses. 

On the east side of the Mendcre is an extensive plain, (Pococke 
calls it two miles broad and four long*), well cultivated in some 
parts, but in others a black swamp, and, near the shore, a sandy 
marsh. It is so intersected with dykes, that on passing it on our 
route to the Dardanelles, we were obliged to have recourse to 
the assistance of a peasant who was working in the corn fields. A 
broad ditch stream, which is lost in the marshes, flows from the 
east, in a line nearly parallel with the strait, at the distance of a 
mile from the shore. It is called the Thymbrek. Koum-Keul 
is a village a mile and a half from the bridge between the Mendcre 
and the Thymbrek. The coast is still flat and sandy for two 


* Observations on Asia Minor, p. 105. 
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miles to the east of Koum-Kale, as far as a projecting point of 
land, where the ground becomes high and rocky. On the slope 
of this point is a barrow, called In-Tcpe Gheulu, “The barrow of 
the marsh/’ A neck of sand divides the coast between In-Tepe 
and the mouth of the Mendere, into two bays; the higher one 
of which, near the barrow, is at the bottom almost choaked with 
reeds, and is called Karanlik-Liman, “ Thu shut port.” Into ibis 
basin there runs a deep brook, Gheulu-Su, “The water of the 
marsh.” A little above In-Tepe the road to the Dardanelles winds 
round the foot of some low hills, which project from the east into 
the great plain of Koum-Keui, having the shore on the nor'u., and 
on their southern declivity the beautiful valley of Thynihrek- 
Dcre, so called from the stream that runs through its whole 
length. The southern hank of the valley is formed by another 
root of the mountains, which spread in successive chains from the 
south-east to the north-west over the whole of the eastern portion 
of the Troad. On this root is the village of Tchiblak, and at the 
extremity of it is a barrow. About four miles in the valley of 
Thymbrek, on the north bank of the river, is the village Hallil- 
Elly, and two miles higher up another village, Thymbrek-Keui. 

The course of the Mendere from the bridge, is for two miles in 
nearly a straight line to the south, through a vale, bleak and un¬ 
cultivated to the west, under the hill of Giaur-Keui, but divided 
into green pastures and corn-fields on the side towards the plain 
of Koum-Keui. The banks are high and sandy, but the depth 
of water in the channel varies with the season. W crossed at 
a ford a mile above the bridge resorted to by the peasants of 
Giaur-Keui, in their way to Koum-Keui and the villages to the 
south, and, in the month of April, found the stream as hisjli as 

4 v 2 
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the saddle-girts. Two miles from the bridge a small rivulet, run¬ 
ning in a channel which has once been supplied with more copi¬ 
ous waters, flows into the Mendere l'roni the south. A mount of 
some dimensions is close to the junction of, and between, the 
streams, near two piers of a fallen bridge crossing the rivulet. 
Some carved stones, and two capitals of the Corinthian order, 
were found on this mount by the author of the Topography 
of Troy. A quarter of a mile farther, the rivulet creeping 
through sedges, winds round a low long eminence, which being 
nearly surrounded by a tract of marsh land, is approachable only 
over a stony ridge stretching towards it from the south. From 
the great barrow, opposite to which our frigate was anchored, to 
the marsh, is a walk of half an hour, the whole way on a descent 
over corn-fields and heathv lands. The marsh runs to the south- 
south-east, on both sides of the rivulet, for a mile and a half, 
then Kurils off" to the east, and with a few intervals of meadow 
land, covers an expanse of flat country seven or eight miles in 
length, and two or three in breadth, spreading itself over the 
southern portion of the plain between the Mendere and the rivu 
let. 11 is in many parts choked up with tall reeds, the covert of 
innumerable flocks of wild fowl of every description. From the 
turn of the marsh to the east, the rivulet may be called its boun¬ 
dary, although there are here and there some tracts of cultivated 
land between the morass and the banks of the stream. Immedi¬ 
ately from that angle commences the new cut, which has di¬ 
verted some of the water from its former channel, and has 
served also partially to drain the marsh. It is deep, like a mill- 
course, but in no part more than fifteen feet broad. It runs 
in a south-south-westerly direction, and in something, more 
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than three miles, joins the rivulet conjectured to be the Navigable 
Scamander of Pliny. Beyond this canal to the east, there is a 
succession of low eminences, and the country is covered with 
brown heath and stunted bushes, except in some few cultivated 
spots. On a slope above the commencement of the new channel, 
is the village of Krkessi-Kcui, or, as it is more usually called, 
Pasha-Chiflik, from a country-house in that quarter built by the 
famous liassan Capudan Pasha, who either originally formed, or 
deepened and widened the artificial cut. A mile to the south of 
Paslia-Chillik, and, as I found by frequent walks, about six from 
the barrow opposite to our station, and three from the mouth of 
the new channel, is the great barrow, called from a neighbouring 
village, Udjek-Tepe, which towers above all the surrounding emi¬ 
nences, and from the summit of which there is a complete view of 
the whole plain of the Mendere, and of that which slopes down 
to the flat sandy shores in front of the island of Tenedos. Udjek- 
Tepe is as large as the barrow at Sidbury, but from being placed 
in the midst and on the summit of some gradually-rising ground, 
is much more conspicuous than that mount. It is in shape a 
peaked cone, and has a few bushes on its sides, but is bare on 
the top. The road to Alexandria Troas passes near it on the 
right. 

O 

Bos-Keui is a village on the same line of low hills, three quar¬ 
ters of an hour east-south-east ol Udjek-Tepe. Prom die bar- 
row to the sources of the rivulet, near the far-t. net! Bourna- 
bashi, is a walk of two hours, over hilly uneven ground, in a 
direction nearly due east. It may be as well to mention here, 
although with some anticipation of a future topic, that this line 
of law hills, whose extremity reaches to the angle formed by the 
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new and old channel of the Bournabashi rivulet, is the southern 
boundary of the great plain of the Mendere, and has been thought, 
as may hereafter appear erroneously, to be that elbow of high 
land (ayuM*) which Strabo mentions as stretching from the roots of 
Mount Ida towards the Sigean Promontory. Were it continued, 
it would reach rather to Yeni-Reui than to Cape Janissary. 

Having traced the course of the Bournabashi rivulet to its spring, 
let us follow the Mendere upwards, from its junction with that 
stream. It turns oft’at first a little to the east. Its southern bank 
for a mile and a half, is an open flat of green sward, interspersed 
with a few bushes, and to the north, the land is cultivated, and 
partly enclosed. Two miles above the junction, a streamlet from 
the eastward tails into the river, near a village called Callifatli 
which lies south of Koum-Keui, on the road from the castle to 
Bournabashi. The vale through which runs the Callifatli rivulet, 
is the next in succession to that of Thymbrek Dere, from which 
it is separated by the low eminences of Tchiblak. In the direction 
from this last village to Callifatli is a barrow, from which there 
is a line of elevated ground projecting towards the west-south¬ 
west into the plain of Koum-Keui. East-south-east, a mile from 
Callifatli, is another low barrow, and a third chain of low woody 
hills bounds the valley of Callifatli to the south, approaching 
near the hanks of the river. The succeeding valley is watered 
by a rivulet, which runs from the hills near the village of Atche- 
Keui, three miles to the east of the Mendere. Between the vil¬ 
lage and the river, but nearer the latter, is a large irregularly- 
shaped mount, and near this a ford crosses the river to Bourna¬ 
bashi, which is a mile distant on an eminence at the head, as it 
were, of the whole plain of the marsh. The river from this 
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point to Callifatli flows through a highly cultivated country,, 
forming woody aits, now concealed amidst groves of cornel 
and wild-uhnond trees, and now glittering through open tracts of 
corn-lands, I traced all its windings, startling young broods of 
wild ducks and flocks of turtle doves out of every brake, from 
the vicinity of Bournabashi to where the path led me across 
the plain and the rivulet towards the frigate, and found 1 had 
walked for three hours ; but the direct road, even to Callifatli, is 
not, I should think, more than seven miles. 

Nothing could l>e more agreeable than our frequent rambles 
along the banks of this beautiful stream. The peasants of the nu-. 
merous villages, whom we frequently encountered ploughing with 
their buffaloes, or driving their creaking wicker cars, laden with 
faggots from the mountains, whether Greeks or Turks, showed no 
inclination to interrupt our pursuits. The whole region was, in a 
manner, in possession of the Salsette’s crew, parties of whom, in 
their white summer dresses, might be seen scattered over the plain 
collecting the tortoises which swarm on the sides of the rivulets* 
and are found under every furze-bush. 
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Barrows—Short Account of those ancient Mounts—Probably 
not all of them actual Sepulchres—Barrows of Celtic or 
Scythian Origin—as well in Phrygia as in Britain — The 
Phrygian Barrows appropriated by the Greeks — Barrow- 
Burial adopted by the Greeks , but not prevalent in the later 
periods of their History—The present Bar rotes of the Troad 
— Litnan-Tepe, Stamboul-Douk , Beshik-Tepc, Vdjek-Tepe, 
§c. not mentioned in Strabo—Supposed Tomb of Achilles — 
Account of its Escal ation by J)v Choiseul Gouffier—Absolute 
uncertainty respecting the real Monument—Arbitrary adop¬ 
tion of Names for the other Barrows — In-Tepc possibly the 
/Rant cum—Rhatean Promontory. 


IT must have been observed, that frequent mention 
has been made of barrows, on the coast and in the plain of 
Phrygia. The precise origin of these singular mounts has never 
been determined ; for, whilst some have supposed that all of them 
are specimens of the most ancient kind of sepulchre, there are 
others who think that they may have been raised on other occa¬ 
sions, and are not to be invariably regarded as memorials of the 
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dead*. It would, perhaps, be proceeding too far to suppose 
every artificial heap of earth, even when found in countries where, 
such tombs abound, and although generally considered an ancient 
tomb, to be an actual sepulchre. Mounts were raised by the 
Egyptians sometimes to support a sacred building, and some¬ 
times to serve, without any superstructure, as objects of vene¬ 
ration. In this manner hills were accounted holy by the ancient 
Persians, as they arc by the modern .Japannese; and amongst the 
Jews, temples or other places of worship were, from the practice 
of the idolaters, denominated High Placesp. From the hillocks 
ot the Egyptians, Taphos, one of the Greek words signifying a 
tomb, may be derived [, which can be accounted for by suppos¬ 
ing, that many of these were in truth the tombs of their princes, 
and perhaps the archetypes of their pyramids, and that the wor¬ 
ship of the dead was the origin of the sanctity attached to their 
supposed sepulchres. 

In tint' countries a mount was raised, but in other situations, 
either the foot, or the summit of a natural eminence, w as selected 
for the place ot' burial. We have the testimony of Homer himself 
to prove, that hills, the sue of which precluded almost the possibility 

* Dr. Ilorlasc, in liis Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 211, edit. 2d (quoted in 
Dalzcl’s Notes on Ec Chevalier) finds fault with the appellation, which being 
usually I)arrow, and not, as in Cornwall, burrow , gives, as lie conceives, too 
great a latitude to that which should always signify a sepulchre, (t is possible, 
however, that our word is not derived from the Saxon byrig, to bury, hut beorg, 
or beorli, signifying “ oppidum,” a fortress or little bill, which is pronounced 
gutturally, likeberch, and (as talcli is changed into tallow) becomes in English, 
barrow. See note to page 20, of the Introduction to Sir It. Iloare’s Ancient 
Wiltshire, where both roots seem to be admitted. 

+ Sir It. lloare’s Ancient Wiltshire, pp. 80, 81. 

$ Bryant’s Mythology, vol. i. p. 449. i.ess curious etymologists may be 
contented with the derivation from i'r«?o*, the aor. sec. indie, of sepelio. 

* 4 x 
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of their being artificial, were called tombs. This was the case with 
Batieia, named by the Immortals, or, in early ages, the tomb of 
tVlyrinna*, where the Trojan army of fifty thousand men was 
drawn out in battle array, which could not have been effected 
even if the hill had been equal in size to the tomb of Ninus, the 
largest barrow in the world j-. King Dercennus was buried under 
a hillt, and Cinethes, one of the companions of /Eneas, on the 
lop of a mountain on the shores of Peloponesu.s§. The preva¬ 
lence of the superstition above alluded to, which has been de¬ 
nominated hero worship, although it may militate against JVIr. 
Bryant’s general assertion, that all ancient barrows were not 
sepulchral, and may induce us to think that if they were not 
feally tombs they were at least supposed to be so, may yet serve 
to convince us that many of these mounts, whether natural or arti¬ 
ficial, did not actually contain the ashes of the dead. In proof of 
this, it is observed by the above author, that the tombs shown 
in CJrecce “ were some of them those of gods themselves jj and 
l)r. Borla.sc has remarked, that ancient writers use that word for 

* 11. H. v. 811. See the Scholiast to verse '103, and Camerarius, who give 
an easier explanation of the double appellations in IIoilier than either Eusta¬ 
thius or Dr. Clarke. The second names of inanimate objects, it should be ob¬ 
served, are not to be confounded (although the annotators have not remarked 
the difference) with those of men derived from any exploit, of which Homer 
gives an example in-Astyanax, the agnomen of Hector’s son Scamamler— 

Aio; yoip ipSiro “ikiov "ExTup.— -H. vi. v. '103. 

t It was nine stadia (more than a mile) from the bottom to the top, and ten 
stadia in breadth, and was to be seen in the time of Diodorus, who says of it, 
T ov Si Nii/ov j5 hpttpa.pt.ii tSaipa/ iv -role (SamXttoti x«» xaTtirxivactv tV’ ettni yJSpttx, 
nuptfAty&ti, Zu to ptit/ ilipoi ivi/ta r>v aTuStwv to St Tvpot u f Qymv Krn<rtfi( i fexet.-—* 
Lib. i. p. 67, edit. Stepb. 1714. 

| Virg. jEn. xi. 8/iO. 

§ Dion. Halic. lib. i. cap. 42. 

!J Observations on a Treatise, pp. 41, 43. 
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a temple, which signified properly a sepulchre*'. The same may 
he said of the monumental hillocks in our own country. The 
burrow on Cotley Ilill, and that in Elder Valley, in Wiltshire, on 
being excavated, discovered no signs of an interment, although chu'e 
were sufficient proofs to show that they had been devoted to reli¬ 
gious purposes; and the black earth generally found on digging 
into these eminences, which was once thought a decomposnio . of 
carcasses, has been pronounced by competent judges to be no¬ 
thing but vegetable matter-f - 

It would not, indeed, be saying too much to affirm, that the 
same judgment which we form of the barrows in our own coun¬ 
try, may be applied to those found in the north of Europe, in 
Tartary, and in whatever part of the world was at any time 
peopled by the Celtic race of mankind. The Nonmdes or the Sey- 
thians of the early Greeks and Romans, and the Celto-Scythie of 
later periods, have been recognized in every region of Europe and 
Asia, and were discovered under different denominations in Britain, 
in Germany, and in Gaul:};. Not only the manners, but the name 
of Scythians, was found, in the age of Pliny, amongst the Sarma- 
tians and Germans S(, who supplied the first population of our island ; 
and we need not be surprised at beholding vestiges of the same 

customs on the downs of Wiltshire anti the plains of Troy. The 

* Tu ( a(3of, Lycoph. Cassand. vcr.6I3; “ tumulum antique Cereris,” Virg. 
/Kn. ii. 742; Antiquities of Cornwall, p. 222; Descript, of the Plain of Troy, 
y. 93. 

t See Sir It. Itoare’s Wiltshire, pp. 71, S2, 92, vol. i. 

^ See the authorities on this head, collected iu Sir 11. Iloare s Ancient Wilt¬ 
shire, Introd. pp. 8, 9, &c. 

$ “ Scytliarura nomen usqucquaque transit in Sarmatas atque (Jerinanos."— 
Hist. lib. iv. cap. 12, p. 59, edit. Paris, M.nxvjur. 

4 x 2 
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Thracians and Mysians of Homer, as well as the Ilippomulgi, Ga- 
lactophagi, and A bii, may be said to be of Scythian origin, and 
tribes of that wandering people were mixed with the nations south 
of the Ister in the time of Augustus*. The Thracians of Hero¬ 
dotus have many points of resemblance with the Scythians of that 
historian, amongst which may be remarked the practice of barrow- 
burial. The latter nation constructed earthen sepulchres of an 
enormous size over their kings-}-; and the Thracians, afterburning 
or interring their corpses, heaped a mount over them, and per¬ 
formed funeral games +: it appears also, that they sacrificed 
victims oi all kinds at the funerals of their chief men§. Now 
the early inhabitants of Phrygia were from Thrace ; and Strabo 
asserts, that many Trojan names were Thracian: they were, there¬ 
fore, a Scythian people, and may have constructed the barrows 
on the south side of the Hellespont previously to the Homeric 
a-ra. It is not getting over a single step to say, that these monu¬ 
ments are Phrygian, and not, as Mr. Bryant asserted, Thracian: 
since the Phrygians are allowed to have been originally from 
Thrace. 

A gentleman, more practically acquainted with the subject of 
barrows than any other enquirer, no sooner saw the first descrip¬ 
tion and representation of the tumuli on the plain of Troy, than 
he pronounced that they were exactly similar to those seen in Great 

* S(ral). lib. vii. p. 296. 

+ Totura ft Troiri<rui>rH X 0 ™ 1 xx\ irpo9u<jtti~ 

wc piy iro» jtoIWwj— licrod. Hist. lib. iv. cap. 71, p. 251, edit. Edinb. 

1806. 

| ’Ettut* Je .^aVroua-i xacraxa'ua-am;, H yi\ xpuipxvrti ft X‘ M '' TC '" 

*yuvx nStitri iravroTov. —Herod, lib. V. cap. 8, &C. 

^ navTofa a^a^avTEC \prix. Ibid. 
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Britain ; that they wore the tombs of the Celts of Thrace, and of a 
date prior to that assigned to the Trojan war. J le was not at all 
aware that Mr. Bryant had made a precisely similar remark,' but 
came to the same conclusion by actual observation, which that 
learned person had derived from his books'*. Repeated experi¬ 
ments have proved, that the English barrows are of the most remote 
antiquity; for frequently, after finding a Roman or Saxon burial 
near the summit of the mount, the excavators have arrived at the 
original British interment in the cist on the floor of the tomb; 
and in tin- very old British sepulchres, stags’ horns, and bones of 
various animals, have been often found, together with other ves¬ 
tiges of the Celtic practice of sacrificing, before remarked in the 
’ l ’hrueo-Sc y t Ilia n s • j •. 

The Phrygian barrows were most probably then, as Mr. Bryant 
has observed, appropriated by the (Jreeks to people of theiryjwn 
nation, just as fancy directed. Tt was the common custom for 
those amongst them, who pretended that their ancestors had re¬ 
ceived the benefits, or witnessed the exploits, of an hero, to show 
his tomb as the best memorial to keep alive their gratitude. This 
remark, by which Dionysius of Halicarnassus j: accounted for 

* The lute Mr. Cunnington, of Hcytesbury, Wills, stilted this opinion in 
presence of B. A. Lambert, Fsq. F. R. S. to whom 1 am indebted for the anec¬ 
dote. 

+ Amongst other curious articles (sonic of which, although ancient British, 
are very similar to Ihe trinkets found in the tombs in tirecce) there was disco¬ 
vered in a barrow in Wiltshire, a piece of woven cloth, the web very coarse, 
but exactly the same as that for the invention of which a patent has lately been 
obtained : so that what Horace said of words, in his epistle to the Pisos, may 
be applied to the arts— 

“ Multa rcnasccntur ipue jam cccidcrc.*’ 

\ Lib. i. cap. -lt>- 
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finding several tombs of /Eneas, should make us hesitate to de¬ 
cide any ancient facts by the appearance of these tumuli; and it 
may be observed, that when Virgil described the spots where the 
trumpeter and the nurse of /Eneas had been buried, it was not 
from the supposition that their bones were actually deposited in 
Italy, but only to introduce a popular superstition into his poem. 
Yet why should we not look for the ashes of Cajeta and JVlisenus, 
as well as for those of Achilles and Ajax? Mr. Bryant’s opiniou 
respecting the Thracian, or (as l have ventured to call it) the 
Scythian origin of the Phrygian barrows, would have been much 
strengthened, if he had had an opportunity of seeing, with myself, 
that these artificial hills abound on the European side of the strait, 
especially in the vicinity of Gallipoli ; where, two hundred years 
ago a superstition prevailed, that they were the sepulchres of 
Thracian kings *; and his argument may, perhaps, receive some 
little accession by the remark, that one of the words used by 
Homer to signify a barrow, appears altogether of Celtic origin; 
so that the poet, in celebrating the great and supereminent 
tomb of Achilles j-, did not even change the name of that monu¬ 
ment, which long before the days of his hero may have been the 
sepulchre of some Scythian warrior. Tumba is the Celtic root; 
hence the tombed it of the French, and the tomb of the English {', 
whose church-yards still display a specimen of the same humble 
sepulchre which contented their ancestors. 

It is not to be denied indeed, that the Greeks adopted the 
same method of denoting the site of their primitive under-ground 
graves (yrroyotuz). Not to mention the %utv y«r«, the heaped earth 

* Sandys, A Relation of a Journey, &c. lib. i. p. 26, edit. Loud. 1627. 

+ Meyav xal dpipo/oi tu/x(3ou. Odyss. /I. 80. 

i introduction to Sir R. Iloarc’s Ancient Wiltshire, note f, p, 20. 
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of Homer, their sign (*«"■*), burial-place (rxpo;), and monument 
were raised mounts. 'I'ho sign of Hecuba (xvm a-Hux), is 
a barrow still seen on the shore of the Thracian Chersonese. The 
burial-place of the Athenians, was a mount, since that or the 
similar tomb of some of the heroes who conquered with IMilliades, 
is at this day visible on the plain of Marathon*; and the monu¬ 
ment of Panthea and Abradates |- was a hillock, for it was heaped 
up!;. The custom, however, of raising a mount only, does not 
appear to have generally obtained after the early periods of Gre¬ 
cian history. On the Marathonian barrow, and that of Panthea, 
there were inscribed stoke : anti even in Homer’s time, that re¬ 
finement had begun to prevail, for the horses of Achilles, when 
they wept for the death of Patroclus, stood fixed to the spot, like 
a pillar on a tomb %. The Scythians raised no other memorials 
of their dead in the vast plains on which they settled their tem¬ 
porary dwellings|| ; but these monuments were too bulky for the 

* T octpas y.xi iv aiu ASwalui* ierr iv. Pails. Atl 1C. p. no. 

t ('yrop. lib. vii. cap. II, TO CirtgiAiye&tc iyAr-Jn. 

t OgSlv rxjm. Eurip. Ilerub. v. 225. 

£7t1 a-r,y.oc j^aorS’ai. A poll. Itlioil. Argon, lib. iii. v. 203; 

as well as many other passages might be adduced, in proof that the early 
(ireok monument was a heap oi earth. 

% Iliad. P. v. 134. 

|| It seems likely, that at the time the English barrows were constructed, not 
ordy those who died in battle, hut every person of distinction, was buried under 
one of these conspicuous mounts, some ot which appear to have been family'mau- 
solca, as they contain several skeletons of both sexes ranged in order. The 
weapons frequently found in the tombs, may not have pointed out that the 
deceased died in battle, but only have shown what was the profession, or per¬ 
haps the sex, of the corpse, at a time when all men wore arms. None of the 
barrows in England appear to have been raised promiscuously over the soldiers 
slain in battle; but some of those opened in America, have been found to con¬ 
tain as many as a thousand skeletons.—See Jefferson’s State ol V irginia, p. 174, 
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precincts of cities, ami with the civilized Greeks, the very largo 
mount was the smulchre of those only who wen slain in battle, 
and were buried wiiere they tell; or of such as died on a military 
expedition, as was the case with Derueratus die Corinthian, to 
whose memory the army of Alexander heap. J up an earthen ce¬ 
notaph eighty cubits high*. Although < urthen substructures 
were used in the time ot Demetrius Phalereus-J-, and probably in 
much later periods, yet the monuments of which such frequent 
mention is made in Pausunias, are generally understood to have 
been of polished stone |. The old appellation of the Greek sepul¬ 
chres became almost obsolete; and we may collect from a passage 
in Cicero, either that its meaning was in his time not distinctly 
understood, or that there was some difficulty in giving a precise 
translation ot it in the Latin language .Except at Marathon, 
and the hillocks near Phalerum, X do not recollect to have seen 
any barrows in Greece conjectured to be sepulchral. 

After this general view of the subject, and oi’the probable his¬ 
tory of any monumental mounts, however ancient, which may be 
seen in these parts of the world, we may proceed to examine the 
particular specimens of the supposed tombs which are found on 
the shore of the plain, and in the plain itself, watered by the 


quoted in Dalzel’s note to p. 88, Description of the Plain of Troy, and in the 
Encyclop. Britt, article Barrow. 

* K«» to.< pov tyuaiv o errparof sir’ ocu-rw T*i ‘Ttpi/AtTpu ptyav, uvj/of <Jt Trr\%Zv 

iySwwrx.— Plut. in vit. Alex. p. 696, Op. Oin. edit. Paris, 1624. 

t 8e pule hr is auteni novis fin i v it modutn, nani super terras tumulutn nolitit 
quid statui nisi columcllant, &c—Cicer. de Legib. lib. ii. cap. 26. 

t Tv/J.(io( jrCtTTX X&X-TaltprjS £t(TTOf. 

1 i Paenaque est, si quis bustum (nain id pnto appcllari rvppov) aut tnonu - 

mentum, inquit, aut eolumnam xiolaverit , dejtrcrit , fregcrit. _ Do Legib. 

lib. ii. cap. 26. 
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ATendcre. It may have been observed, that they still bear the 
name of tomb, for the Turkish Tepe is reasonably supposed 
a derivation from the Greek Taphos. The largest of the Tapes 
already noticed is Stamboul-Douk, the next Liman-Tepc, the 
third Udjek-Tepe; the fourth and lillh, Jieshik-Tepe and the 
barrow next to Cape Janissary, are of nearly an equal size. The 
whole of these are of such dimensions, that they might be, by 
those who are unused to such appearances, .considered natural 
eminences; and the two last are so situated on the summits of 
vising ground, as to make it doubtful where the artificial mount 
begins. Dr. Pococke mentions a chain of low hills running south¬ 
east from the Sigean Promontory, divided by small vales or rather 
hollow grounds. On the first he places the town of ( jiaur-Keui, 
on the next the first barrow, on the third the tow n of Yeni-Keui, 
and on the north-eastern end of the fourth, which lie says ex¬ 
tends to the south-east, another barrow*'. Jt will be seen he does 

not notice Beshik-Tepe. The singular appearance of four large 
barrows ranged along the shore at regular distances, and of the 
conspicuous Udjek-Tcpe, cannot fail of attracting the attention of 
the most unobservant traveller, although “ the succession of these 
five tumuli” has not, in my humble judgment, the least tendency 
“ to ascertain the Trojan war-}-.” They have been supposed the 
work of the early Mahometan invaders, and are referred by the 
present inhabitants to the Sultans, who at every considerable sta- 

* Pococke, Observations on Asia Minor, page 10(i. 

+ “ The succession of live tumuli, under the distant horizon, tends more 
than any other proof to ascertain the Trojan war.”—Constant. Ancient and Mo¬ 
dern, p. 310. 

5 A 



tion raised a mount, on which they erected the standard of Ma¬ 
homet*, a custom still observed, as an eye-witness informed me, 
bv the Tartar princes whenever they pitch tiieir tents. There is 
such a similarity of size and form, which is conoidal, in all of 
these five barrows, that the same opinion must be formed of one 
as of the other mount; and if Udjek-Tepc is, as late writers have 
pretended, in reality the tomb of /Esyetes mentioned by Strabo, 
we cannot but suppose that the other tepes are also Homeric 
land-marks, or at least were so considered in former times, and 
we must expect to see some ancient notice of their remarkable 
appearance. Yet I find not the least allusion to either of these 
immense tombs on the Phrygian coast, in the long and minute de¬ 
tail of Strabo, nor in any other ancient authority, except we con¬ 
clude (which no arrangement will, I fear, justify), that the Greek 
sepulchres, which have always been hitherto put within the mouth 
of the strait, were in reality on the shore of the open sea. 

Whoever should sail towards the Hellespont with the expectation 
of finding the tomb of Achilles on the jutting promontory (a bea¬ 
con to the sailor afar off at sea), would fix at once upon the great 
barrow next to Sigeum, as the monument of that hero, and lieshik- 
Tepe would supply him with a tomb for Ajax. These, indeed, I take 
to be “ the two hils rising in a piramidall forme, not unlikely to 
be those of Achilles and Ajax,” seen by the traveller in Hakluyt. 
Dr. Pococke, sailing from Tenedos to Alexandria Troas, and having 
before made some conjectures respecting the harrows on the other 
side of Cape Janissary, did think that this harrow, or Beshik-Tepc, 
“ as it was very much exposed to view from the sea,” might more 


* Observations on Asia Minor, p. 105. 
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probably be the tomb of Achilles*. Other travellers, without a 
shadow of support from any authority whatever, have called the bar- 
row near Cape Janissary the tomb of Antilochus, and Beshik-Tepe 
that of Peneleus. They are so noted in Olivier’s map. We have 
heard also, that “ it admits of doubt whether Beshik-Tepe is not 
the tomb erected by Caracalla over his friend FestusJ*/’ 

Whether the Achillean tomb of Homer was that next to Sige- 
um, can never be determined : and those who consider the action 
of.the Iliad as a fiction, will not be affected by the uncertainty; but 
it must be interesting to know, whether any vestige remains of 
that barrow round which Alexander ran, and which received the 
homage of so many succeeding ages. 

According to Herodotus, there w r as a place on the right bank 
of the river Hypacyris, in the Scythian region Hylcea, called the 
Course of Achilles^, near which A nacharsis sacrificed, on his return 
to his country. This spot is noticed by all the geographers; and 
Pliny § adds, that the tomb of Achilles was shown on the opposite 
island of Leuce or Macaron, about which so many strange stories 
were related by the ancient navigators of the Black Sea |). There 

* Observations on Asia Minor, p. 110. It is difficult to say to which of the 
two Tepes he alludes. 

+ Topography of Troy. 

J To* xaMopli/c* —Iiist. lib. iv. cap. 70. 

^ Lib. iv. cap. xii. p. 59, edit. Paris. In lib. x. cap. x. p. 177, he has these 
words, more decisive of the supposition: Perdiccs non transvolant Uremia: fine-, 
in Attica, nec ulla avis in Ponti insula, qud sepultus est Achilles, sacratam ci 
xdeui. 

(| Pausanias, lib. iii. p. 200, relates, that Leonymus of Crotona found Aci.il- 
les and the (wo Ajaxcs, together with Antilochus and Patroclus, upon the 
island, and Achilles married to Helena. They were departed spirits. Accord¬ 
ing to other accounts, Achilles, sailing towards Taurica for the love of Jphige- 

5 A 2 
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was a cenotaph of Achilles at Elis*. Whoever would see the 
importance attached to every particular relative to this early hero, 
may look at the discussion in Note A, to the article Achilles, in 
'Mr. 13ayle 3 s Dictionary, in which eleven authorities are quoted, to 
settle whether the son of Peleus was actually fed on lion’s mar¬ 
row ; and a perusal of the whole article, which is taken from the 
learned treatise on Achilles by Drelincourt, may show' us, that 
notwithstanding this attention, the death and burial, as well as the 
life and exploits of the hero of the Iliad, are not to be settled by 
a reference to any credible history. 

It would be superfluous to quote the Greek poets, to show 
that a pretended tomb of Achilles near Sigeum, is celebrated in 
very early periods, but it is as well to mention that a town or for¬ 
tress was built round it, not, as Timseus reported-}-, by Periander, 
nor out of the ruins of Troy, but by the IVlitylemeans of Sigeum, 
who, when expelled by the Athenians from the latter place, re¬ 
tained the town Achilleurn The Athenians possessed it after the 
Mitylenteans. In the time of Strabo it was a small village, and 
Pliny mentions it as having once existed §. Sigeum and the tomb 


ilia, stopped at this island, and there died, and was worshipped. He used to 
wander upon the promontory at the mouth of the Borysthenes, called the Course 
of Achilli's ; a name Which was, as some have thought, indiscriminately given 
to many shores with a wide range of bench—“ Dionysius A lbinus lit refcrtApoI- 
hmii interpres io-rooo raj iuoriat yi’ovxt Xtyt<r3'»i Sglpov.''— Casaub 

Comm, in lib. vii. Strab. p. MO. 

* Baus. lib. vi. p. .‘ISO. 

+ Strab. lib. xiii. p. 600. 

\ Herod. Hist. lib. v. cap. 91. 

^ Full ct Achillemn, oppidum juxta Tumuluni Achillis, condition a Mify - 
b.oneis, ct mox Athenieiisibus, ubi classis ejus slcterat in Siga;o. 
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are so connected in the mention made of them by Strabo*, as to 
show their vicinity to each other-p; and the expression of Pliny 
in the passage quoted above, points out that the tomb was near 
the shore where the fleet of the hero was supposed to have been 
stationed. There was a circular temple, containing an image of 
Achilles, upon or near his tomb; and the barrow itself must have 
been very conspicuous on a headland immediately overlooking the 
naval station. A fragment of the Polyxena of Sophocles, pre¬ 
served out of Porphyry, in Stobacus, gives three lines of a speech 
addressed to the Greeks as they were sailing from the harbour, 
bv the spectre of Achilles from the summit of bis tomb;];. 

Put not only were the temple and the tomb of Achilles at the 
Sigean Promontory, but the sepulchres of Patroclus and Antilochus 
were seen in the same quarter § ; and with these monuments, the 
three barrows mentioned on the route from Giuur-Keui to Koum- 
Kale, have been thought to coincide. Pocockc, before whom 
no one, that I am aware, ever noticed them, said “ they might 
possibly be very extraordinary pieces of antiquity.” Chandler 
more decisively called the barrow next to Giaur-kcui the tomb of 
Achilles, and the following one that of Pcncleus, but olfered an 
excuse for the assertion in his Preface. Since the visit of the last 
traveller the first barrow has been opened, but with such myste- 


* Lib. V. Clip. 30, p. 7tf, edit. Paris. 

+ 'Arro TC.U PoiTOOM XXI ’Aj£»XXi4>f p,V>i i U54TO!'. -Lib. xiii. p. j93. 

f Kai XXTX TOO XTOTrXOlil/ TOVV EXXvMI/ f 7 rl. T Ap£lXX£&i 7VgCTpai*0fJ.i>0V TO 1C 

oivayoy.tvo 1 ; ur rig th rx<pn.-— I.ongin. sect. xiii. A ill. lliuikken. not. in Long, 
sect. xv. p. 255, edit. Tonp. 2d edit. 

^ T« yh/ o'lv AyjXXtuq xxi ic^ov icri, xxi yoryx, nob ru TIxtqoxXis v-. 

.<*» AmAe^a yoryxTX, —Strab. lib. xiii. p. 5!’<>. 
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rious caution, that the world has a right to doubt the account 
of the persons concerned in the transaction. With what un¬ 
fairness the researches of the French dilletanti had been con¬ 
ducted previously to Mr. lie Chevalier’s tour, may be understood 
by reverting to the unwarrantable expedient in which the Abbe 
Fourmont was detected by Mr. Stuart*. The detail of the open¬ 
ing of the supposed tomb of Achilles, may incline us to suspect 
that the loss of the Abbe Fourmont need not have been regretted 
in France, whilst a Choiseul Gouffier, or a Le Chevalier, were 
to be found amongst their living antiquaries. The son of Signor 
Solomon Ghormezano, French Consul at the Dardanelles, was 
employed for two months, in the year 1787, in opening the bar- 
row, and worked at it alone, and by night, saying that he was 
looking for a spring of water, “ so necessary to the inhabitants of 
Giaur-Kem.” At length he discovered the place where the 
relics were deposited, fie immediately collected the whole, and 
communicated his success to his employer, filling a large chest 
with what he had found. This consisted of pieces of burned bones, 
pieces of a large broken metal vase, with a small ornament round 
the rim; some charcoal; a piece of calcined mortar of triangularly 
shaped metal; pieces of fine pottery, well painted with wreaths of 

* It is well known in the learned wprld, that Fourmont returning from 
Greece, asserted that lie had got an ancient copy of the laws of Solon, and had 
found amongst the ruins of Amyclse, written monuments of higher antiquity 
than any before discovered. Of these he published specimens in the year 1710. 
The originals have never i>cen shown ; and our learned countryman who fol¬ 
lowed him, learnt that the Abbe had employed many persons in the Pelopone- 
sns, not in finding inscriptions, but in destroying those before discovered, to 
prevent the detection of his frauds. See Mr. R. I*. Knight's Analytical Rssay 
on the Greek Alphabet, p. 112. 
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dowers; sonic bits ot large vases; small cups, some of tliem entire; 
a fragment of brass a foot and a half long, and in circumference 
us big as a quart bottle, weighing seven or eight pounds, which 
“was at first called the hilt of a sword, but afterwards by Mr. Le 
Choiseul declared to be the statue of a man, with a lion under each 
foot!!! And lastly, a small transparent piece of tube, a foot long 
and two inches in diameter, ornamented with chased or embossed 
branches, in good preservation. 

“ At the foundation of the barrow was a large slab, extending, 
as he supposed, over the whole surface, as, wherever he dug, he 
still found it: in the middle was a hole, twelve feet square, 
around which was raised a wall three feet high, which was the 
sepulchre containing the relics; on the outside of this stone was 
strewed a quantity of lime, and of charcoal, supposed to be the 
ashes of the funeral pile.” 

Now this is extracted from the account of the person who 
opened the barrow* ; but "Mr. Le Chevalier says, “ towards the 
centre of the monument, two large stones were found leaning at 
an angle, the one against the other, and forming a sort of tent, 
under which w'us presently discovered a .small statue of Minerva, 
seated in a chariot with four horses, and an urn of metal, filled 
with ashes, charcoal, and human bones. This urn, which is now 
in the possession of the Comte lie Choiseul, is encircled in sculp¬ 
ture with a vine-branch, from which are suspended branches of 
grapes, done with exquisite art f .” 

Let me request attention to these two statements. The first 


* Sec Constantinople Ancient and Modern, pp. 331, 35?. 
t Description of the Plain of Troy, p. 149. 
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is the least singular, ami conics in the least questionable shape. 
Yet why should Signor Ghormezano work by night, when he 
had deceived the people, by telling them he was looking for a 
spring of water? The conducting of his operations in such a man¬ 
ner could only have made the Turks suspicious; and how could 
he be two months discovering the relics, when he confesses that 
the foundation, that is, the surface of the barrow on a level with 
the ground, was covered with a slab, which he found wherever he 
dug, and that in the middle of it was the sepulchre? One would 
think he might have come to this by digging straight downwards 
at once. The slab may very likely have been found. A similar 
artificial floor has been discovered in excavating the English bar- 
rows ; and the cist, or stone coffin, has always been seen upon 
or in this floor. The other articles are also such as have been 
met with in our tumuli, and although the preservation of the 
metal after so many centuries is extraordinary, it is not impos¬ 
sible; the whole interior relics being, as it were, hermetically 
sealed by many strata of light dry earth, pressed down by an 
intermixture of large loose stones. The pottery might have been 
also found ; for every traveller must have seen proofs of the du¬ 
rability and high state of preservation of the terra cotta speci¬ 
mens found in the ancient tombs of Greece. Mr. Dc Choiseul’s 
man with two lions requires no comment. Finally, we have only 
the word of the Jew for the whole story ; if, however, his account 
is true, the wonders of Mr. T<e Chevalier must be fictions. The 
Minerva has, indeed, been modelled by Mr.Fauvel of Athens, and 
other specimens have been handed about, which have an appear¬ 
ance of extreme antiquity, but may have been found elsewhere, 
or have been manufactured at Paris. Both of the details can- 
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not be correct; either the Jew is not to be believed, or Mr. Be 
Chevalier must have ventured at an imposture ; for it is impos¬ 
sible to suppose, that the fragments found by Ghormezano could 
have been metamorphosed by the heated imagination even of the 
most zealous antiquary, into the Minerva and sepulchral urn 
of Mr. De Choiseul. It is now almost impracticable to collect 
any information on the subject at the spot; for the same secresy 
is observed respecting the discovery at this time as ut the period 
of the transaction. 

Supposing this tumulus to be the tomb alluded to by Strabo, 
Achilleum, the town, must have been on the spot, or close to it. 
Dr. Chandler says, he was eight minutes walking to it from Giaur- 
Keui, and that the town Sigeum was on the slope leading to it. 
To this slope, in tact, the barrow is attached. But the Mity- 
lenseans of Achilleum, and the Athenians of Sigeum, carried on 
a long war with each other from these respecthe places'*; and 
allowing the first to be only a fortress (oppidum), the two ri\al 
armies must have always lived within nearly a stone’s-throw of 
each other. Beshik-Tepe, or either of the other* tumuli before 
noticed, is three times as large, and incomparably more conspi¬ 
cuous from every point of view than this barrow; a circumstance 
which struck me so forcibly, that I could not forbear, when on 
the spot, from suggesting to myself, that tlie site of the Achil¬ 
lean tomb must have been on the summit of the peaked hill on 
which Giaur-Keui stands; and that the town Sigeum a as nearer 
Koum-Kale, on the slope of the hill. Herodotus calls it “ Sigeum 

* 'Eirohipiov yoif t* ti iroXiof lffj.iofj.tvQi Sryux —Herod. Hist 

lib. v. cap. 94. 
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on the Scumander*.” Perhaps it may be thought some slight 
confirmation of this opinion to observe, that when, in two places, 
Strabo proceeding southwards, that is, towards Lcctum, names 
Sigcum and the tomb of Achilles, and puts Sigeum before the 
tomb-j-, he may mean to identify the relative situations of the two 
spots; but, at any rate, the region opposite Tenedos does not 
come immediately after the site of the present tomb; it is at 
least six miles lower down. 

The supposed tomb is not on a promontory, where Homer 
pi.iced that of Achilles; but under and on the side of a hill; and 
if it has been always so attached to that hill as it is at present, 
Alexander would never have been said to run round it. It may 
be added, that there was evidently some structure upon the an¬ 
cient tomb; Strabo mentions a temple. That which was anointed 
and crowned by Alexander, could not be a barrow only \: Plu¬ 
tarch § calls it a pillar. How has it happened, i hat no vestiges 
of any building, or ancient stone-work of any kind, have been 
discovered' near or on this barrow ? The sepulchre was existing 


* Mera ittyupnroiv tj 

Eli ini). |>. I !,0. 


Ityn'ov to tVi w — Lib. v. cap.G4, edit. 


+ “ After tlie Sigean promontory and the Achilleum, is the region opposite 
Tenedos,” (lib. xiii. p 601). “ From Kliocieum to Sigeuiu and the tomb of 

Achilles,” (ibid. p. 5‘'o). 

| Nam Arhdlem riijus nrigine glorinbatnr, imprimis mirari solitns, efiam 
circum cippnm ejus cu n amu is mr.lns ileeiicurr l, niictoqnc coronam iniposuit. 
—S.ippl. in Q. Curt, lib ii. cap. 4, p 99, edit. Luy. Bit. 


% T rn <TTn>r,v dbnxpau’nof >. lira , x«l /*nti ru» iraiput <r\ivxvot.Sptitfiuv 

yujuvof, wairip i'Sof imlr, soTif**«**>.—-JPlul, iu vit. Altaaml. p. 67#, Op. Om. 
edit. Paris, lbsJ-t- 
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in the time oi Carucalla; for, according to Herod lan *, he adorned 
it with crowns and flowers previously to the funeral of his Patro- 
chis, the freodman Festus; and it is told, that the Kmperor Julian 
lung afterwards passed by the sepulchres of Achilles and Ajax, on 
his way to J)ardanus ami Abydusf-. Now there are remains in 
the barrow In-Tepe Gheulu, which have been pronounced lobe 
par's of the /Kantcum, and whoever thinks he has discovered the 
tomb ol Achilles, might expect to find remnants of a similar struc¬ 
ture—a small shrine, partly inclosed in the hillock. 

As to the other two barrows on the path towards Koum-Ivale, 
it is possible Strabo may allude to them, when he talks of the 
tombs ot Antilochus and Patroclus. Notwithstanding Homer 
precisely said, that one urn contained the mixed ashes of Achilles 
etnd Patroclus , and also, hut apart , the ashes of Antilochus, 
and that the sons of the Greeks raised for them a tomb so that 
there was only one burrow to cover the remains of the three 
heroes; yet the Greeks showed Alexander the tomb of Patroclus, 
and it was crowned by his friend Iiephaestion J. The tomb of 

* ’ErrO.Solv its THXPTOC TOC Tit TrO'SttOf XtllpXPX, VKtP S7T4 TOP ’Aj^lAXii’C TXfOP, 

CTiCxooiS Tf x.aapr.Tx.i; sot i ol-,5 i<r» ttcXutiXo if irdXtP Aj£tAAsa s‘ ( u. ijuTito.—{ list, 
lib. iv. cap. It. 

+ AmmiiV.i. Marcollm. lib. xxii. cap. 8; Const. Auc. Moil. 34a. 

+ 'OiJs ot i y.xi top Aj^iAAiwc olpcc r ccQop i'TTitpxomtrto, IIqxkttIwpx it Xtyxtnp, cr, 
tx Uxt'.ohXc-j Top Tt>,ipop i<rTiQ»purt. —Arrian, dc Expedit. Alex. lib. i. cap. 12, 
p. ‘2o, otliC. Gronov. 1714. 

A Xi'gxpipos TOP Ap^iAAswc TUpcp itrreQapuffe xocl 'Hpocnrrivo rot tx II urpoxXx. 

— 'Elian. V'ar. Hist. lib. xii. cap. 7. p. 5C1, edit. Ledcriin, 1713- 

Oilyss. 12. v. 71, i t scq. 

'Au.$ x.tqTci S' tnUTOL (xcyxp XXI UUVU.OPX 

Xt'xuiP ........ 
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Antilochus is not mentioned by any author except Strabo; yet 
it is likely that all the tumuli on the plain were known under 
some heroic title; and, in truth, Diodorus hints as much, by 
telling us, that Alexander performed ceremonies at the tombs of 
Achilles, Ajax, and the other heroes *. 

It would be superfluous to comment at any length upon that 
arbitrary adoption of names for these barrows, in which late tra¬ 
vellers have so wantonly indulged. It has, I trust, been seen, 
that the authority which enables us to fix the Aehilleum on either 
of them, is but very doubtful; and that there is no ground what¬ 
ever for giving the preference to one rather than to the other 
of the mounts. Nothing can explain why Mr. Le Chevalier 
should call the Tepe next, on the south side, to Giaur-Keui, the 
tomb of Antilochus, and at the same time suppose another, not 


If we suppose, according to the hypothesis of Mr. R. P. Knight, contained 
in his unpublished treatise, “ Carmina Ilomerica, &c.” that the Odyssey is the 
production of an age subsequent to that of the Iliad, or following the opinion 
of the grammarians Aristophanes and Aristarchus, conclude the Homeric Odys¬ 
sey at the two hundred and ninety-sixth verse of the twenty-third book, the 
authority of these lines is still preferable to that of any following author; and 
that dvroTin was not thought to mean Patroclus and Antilochus by the latter 
Greeks, we may safely assert; for they showed a tomb of each of them. It 
may be deduced also, from the twenty-third book of the Iliad, v. 249, that 
Achilles and Patroclus wete buried under the same barrow; for Achilles desires 
the Greeks to refrain from raising a large tomb over his friend, since they might 
afterwards make it broad and lofty when he himself should die. 

* Kai tcC? [J-iv roi<povi tm rpwak A’p^i.KLtwf Tt xxi ’'Aiai/TOf xxi ruv v ivx- 
yla-fAXfi xml rof; if toij irfo; njcj'ixi ijxou<rn/ iriftncrii/. — Lib. xvii. cap. i. 
p. 570, edit. II. Slcph. 1559. “ Ceteris etiam hcroibus quorum iis in terris os- 

enduntur sepulchra pareutavit.”—Frcinsh. in Q. Curt. lib. ii. Sup pi. edit, 
qu. sup. 
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one-third as large, to be that of the great Achilles himself. 
There was, indeed, something like an authority for his pre¬ 
sumption, arising out of a curious mistake of his own. The na¬ 
tive Greeks call the neighbouring barrows under Giaur-Keui 
Ado Tc-rn, pronounced Dthio Tepe —The tzco Tombs. This the 
traveller metamorphosed at once into Dios-Tepe, and to show 
that a remnant of ancient superstition was still attached to the 
once hallowed spot, rendered it “ The Divine Tomb.” This is suffi¬ 
ciently strange; but no less singular is it, that the intelligent au¬ 
thor of Constantinople Ancient and Modern, who detected this 
mistake, should have quoted Strabo, as fixing the tomb of Antilo- 
chus oil J3eshik-Tepe, and have found the ashes of Peneleus the 
IVeotian, in the small barrow next to the supposed Achillean 
sepulchre 

There are some circumstances which show the coincidence of 
ln-Tepe Glieulu with the reputed tomb of A jax. This monu¬ 
ment was, as Pliny relates, on the other horn of the Greek naval 
station opposite to Sigeunv-j-. 'That author has been accused of 
putting it on the Migean promontory, owing, 1 presume, to a 
mistake in the punctuation of the textBut he, with every 

* “ Advancing sonic furlongs over the promontory, we saw ihc barrow 
(Bcslnk-Tcpe) called the tomb of Antilochus by. Strabo.”—Const. Audi >u ami 
Modern, p. 350. In the map, however, accompanying the work, An'idcbus 
is again removed to the barrow next to Cape Janissary. 

t Fuit et rEantion a Uliodits conditum in altrro cornu, Ajacc il>i <■»< nA.ii 
xxx. stud, intervallo aSigmo, vl ipso in statiouc chassis sum.— Nat. ili-a. nb. . 
cap. 50, p. 78, edit. Paris, 1532. 

^ lly Vossius—The words ‘- in Sigmo,” which belong to the former *(’»' ce, 
are usually put with the passage above quoted; so that ihc text rue , ’u 

Sigajo fuit et /Famtiou A' an evident error. I find that Air. B;». i .e 
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other writer, proves that this famous tomb, where so many mi¬ 
racles were wrought, and of which so many curious tales are 
related*, was on the Rhoetean promontory. It was also so 
cldse to the shore, that the sea broke a passage into the sepul¬ 
chre')-. 

ln-Tepc is on a headland, which forms the eastern boundary 
of the bay or marsh Karanlik-Liman, and which appears like a 
promontory to those who are sailing up the Dardanelles, but not to 
those coming down the straits. Its exact distance from Cape Janis¬ 
sary, was found by Mr. LeChevalier to be three thousand fathoms; 
a measurement very nearly coinciding with the thirty stadia (three 
R. miles and three quarters) assigned by Pliny to the interval be¬ 
tween the two promontories. The tumulus is less conical than 
those before mentioned, and is of the form called the Hell Harrow, 
although not so regularly shaped. It is conspicuous from the 
strait, but is not on high ground, nor of a size to be compared 
with that of iieshik and Udjek Tepe. Near its summit are the 


Achilles, note K, censures Solinus, because in his verses, attached to the em¬ 
blems of Alciatus, he places the tomb of Achilles on the lthcetean shore— 

“iEacklis turaulum Rhcctco in iittore ccrnis 

but the Rhoetean shore is only a general term, applied not to the station of 
Ajax only, but to the coast within Sigeum ; as that without the promontory 
is called the Sigean shore. Thus Virgil uses the expression : 

“ Tunc egomet tumulum Rhoetco in Iittore inanetn 
“ Constitui.” vEn. lib. vi. 

and Pliny also has the words c< Itlicetea littora” (lib. v. cap. 30). 

* They arc collected in Haylc’s Dictionary, article Ajax, 
t Pausan. Hb. i. p. 66; Strab. lib. xiii. p. 595. 
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mins of a stone arch, and the crumbling fragments of some 
wall-work. The masonry has been judged to be of a “ much 
more modern date than 1 lit* death of Ajax*;” an opinion in which, 
without knowing the precise period of that event, we mav safely 
concur. It may, however, be a part of that shrine called the 
/Eunteum, which was despoiled of its statue by Marc Antony, 
who carried it to Egypt, but which recovered its treasure by the 
bounty of Augustus Caesar j'. It was under the especial care of 
the people of Hha-temn, a town on an eminence above the tomb. 
The /Eauieum rivalled in celebrity the tomb of Achilles, and was 
perhaps, by the Athenian Greeks, regarded with greater vene¬ 
ration. It was not to lie expected that Alexander, who sacri¬ 
ficed to Priam, should neglect the hero who, next to his own 
great prototype, was the best of the Greeks both in form and 
stature— 

og oiptgog srjv srf'jg re Zi;jMg re 
T«jtf uXXuiv Aavetiov per ova lle\sUova. 

OAT SI. A. 468. n. 17. 

Diodorus, although other writer* are silent, mentions the TF.an- 
teuni amongst those heroic monuments visited by the Macedo¬ 
nian conqueror. The ancient notices of the sepulchre of Achil¬ 
les, include also that of Ajax; hut it has been the fate of In- 
Tipe to be neglected until very lately, whilst the barrows near 
Sigeum have for some time attracted the attention of tra\t ilers. 
This may be attributed in some measure to the different accounts 
in the ancient gcogiaphevs reiatne to the site oi Khcelcum, which 

* Constantinople Ancient and Modern, p. 338* 
f Slrab. lib. xiii. p. 5U5. 
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Mr. Wood, preferring the measurement of Strabo (sixty stadia) 
to that of Solinus (forty-five stadia) and of Pliny, has assigned 
to Cape Berbieri, a point at least eight miles from Cape Janis¬ 
sary. This was certainly a singular notion, for one who believed 
that the Grecian fleet was actually drawn up on these shores, but, 
in a matter of this kind, not sufficiently “ culpable and unjustifi¬ 
able*,” to call forth such grave censures as those of Mr. Le Che¬ 
valier, who has himself fallen into so many inconceivable absur¬ 
dities. 

It seems impossible.to touch upon this debated point without 
committing a mistake ; or to correct one error, without being 
involved in some other misapprehension. Leunelavius, tlie 
editor of Xenophon, who had lumscif sailed through the Darda¬ 
nelles, fixed Rhone uni at Pet’kia, a place four miles from Cape 
Janissary, and near ln-Tepe, but at the same time placed the 
iKanteuin on the Sigean Promontory, and called Alexandria Troas, 
Troyf. 

Pococke saw some broken pieces of marble about the bar- 
row, and thought RhaUeum to have been in this quarter, but 
spoke Aery indecisively about its identity with the JEanteum J. 
The Trench tourist so often mentioned, expostulated with this 

* Description of the Plain of Troy, p. J00. 

+ Hcic Jthoetcum proinonforium Troadis, et Sigeum, monumentis Achillis 

ct Ajacis nubile.P«( kia distat a capo Jenitzari, hoc cst, a Sigeo, mil- 

liaribus quatuor; unde colligi videtur, Pefkiam esse Hhcetcum.A capo 

Jenitzari ad Toned urn milliarum sunt. xii. a Tcm do ad Trojai ruinas, millin' 
ria x. note B, to the first book of the Hellenics, p 1062, of Lcuuclavius’s edi¬ 
tion of Xenophon. Frankfort, A.D. 1696 

$ “ But whether this was the tomb of Ajax, would be difficult to determine-” 
—-Obsvrvations'on Asia Minor, p. 105. 
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traveller for his diffidence, but gives him some credit, which his 
learned editor seems willing to abridge, lie had no doubt what¬ 
ever that In-Tepc was the tumulus of the /Eanteum, and ac¬ 
counted for not finding the ashes of the hero, by supposing they 
had been carried away, together with the statue, into Egypt 
Of all that gentleman’s conjectures, perhaps that respecting this 
barrow is one of the least objectionable ; and those who, on visit¬ 
ing the Troad, are determined not to be disappointed of their 
due share of enthusiasm, should select the summit of in-Tepe, as 
the spot on which their local emotions may most legitimately be 
indulged. The sober visitor, without believing in Ajax, may be 
delighted in thinking he has found the Avantcum ; but the man 
of warmer fancies, as, undisturbed with doubt, he surveys the 
swift-flowing Hellespont, the station of Agamemnon and his 
heroes, and the plain impressed w'ith the footsteps of the im¬ 
mortals themselves, will feel a thousand lively sensations, and at 
every glance of the imposing prospect, experience an increase of 
his satisfaction and a confirmation of his faith. 

* He adds, “ by Poinpey the Great.” Mr. Dalzcl, in liis note, informs us, 
that for “ Poinpey the Great,” we should in this passage, and in page 48, read 
“ Marc Antony,” as if the other reading had been an error of the press. 
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The supposed Port of Agamemnon’s Fleet—The Naval Station of 
the Greeks—The Month of the Scamander—The Site of 
Ilium—The Confluence of the Simois and Scammulev not pre¬ 
cisely known—Streams falling into the Meudere—The Thym- 
brek—The Hater of Callifatli and Atche-Keui, and the 
Bournabashi Rivulet — Mr. Lc Chevalier’s Pscudo-Xanthas — 
The Identity of the Mendere and the Scamander of Strabo — 
The ancient Confluence of the Thymbrius and Scamander — 
The Thytnbrek not corresponding with the former, but answer¬ 
ing better to the Simois—Uncertainty respecting that River — 
Palaio-Callifatli, possibly the Position of Ilium—Site of the 
Hi (an Village—Not at Hallil-Elfy, but perhaps at or near 
Tchiblak—Remains on a neighbouring Mount—The Calli- 
Colone of Strabo—The Vale and Brook of Atche-Keui—The . 
latter conjectured to be the River Thymbrius—The Erincus , 
the Tomb of /Esyctcs, Batieia, the Tomb of Hits not now > 
to be discovered — Udjck-Tepe not the Tomb of /Ksyetcs, 
as described by Strabo—Note on the Homeric Thrbsmos — 
Bournabashi—Tepid Sources of the Bournabashi Rivulet — 
Errors respecting them — BaUi-Dahi—The Pergamus of Mr . 
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Le Chevalier—Unfounded Conjectures respecting the Tomb 

. _ \ 

of Hector , and the 'Remains on Balli-jjaki?* 


ALL ancient accounts agree in placing the month of 
the Scamander, and the port of the Greeks, that is, the supposed 
station of Agamemnon’s fleet, between the Sigean and Rhcetean 
promontories. The river is described by Strabo and Pliny, as 
forming near its mouth a marsh, called by the first Stoma-Limne, 
dnd by the latter author Palae-Scamander. Present appearances 
coincide very exactly with this description; for from the Men- 
dere to In-Tepe, immediately within the sandy projections, there 
is a line of reedy swamps, to which most probably the Greek 
geographer alludes, when he says, that the “ Simois and Sca¬ 
mander joining in the plain, and carrying down with them much 
slime, create a new line of coast, and form a blind mouth with 
salt lakes and marshes*/’ This accretion of sandy soil, which 
may have been augmented since the days of Augustus, most pro¬ 
bably has worked some change in the appearance of thebd$r,wjnch 
was called the Port of the Achaeans. It may. be collected from 
several passages of the above author, that next to Sig£um was the 
mouth of the ScamajS&er-f*, twenty stadia, two R. miles and a half 
from Ilium that what was called the Naval Station, that is, 

• where the Grecian fleet was drawn up on land, was near the mouth 
of the river; and that the port of the Achteans followed, at a dis- 

•t 

* 2 vy. 7 na , t*T[f <yt£p S ti £>/*eci? xai o Hxxfuivtfff tv tu iriJiu, t»AAx» hutx- 
^tgovrtf »Auv, irx^x Aieey, x«i TtipAcn rr ou« ti x*i Ai/i*»b^*A*tt«c 

"An irotistn. —Lib. xiii. p. 595. 

+ Lib. xiii. p. 597. 

• t Ibid. p. 598. * 


5c 2 
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tance of only twelve stadia of Hat plain from Ilium* * * § . By this 
order, it should aeem that tl# port of the A chains was not the 
whole circular bay between the two promontories Rhoeteum and 
Sig^um, but an interior inlet on the Rhoetean side of the river. 
Yet Pliny mentions, that the Scamander flowed into the port, 
and favours the contrary opinion «f*. It is probable, however, that 
anciently some recess may have been pointed out, which is now 
choked up or covered with marshes, at the site of Karanlik- 
liimal), or the inlet nearer to the mouth of the Mendere i. 

,3kt£ 

Some alteration may have been effected in the appearance of thV 
coast, even in latter times, although not so much as we might 
think from looking at the account of Sandys, who says that tho 
mouth of the Simois, meaning, it appears, the Mendere, is nearer 
to Rhoeteum than Sigeum §; a manifest error, as it was not so 
when Strabo wrote. In saying the river Simois was nearer 
Rhoeteum, Sandys followed Strabo; but in asserting that it dis¬ 
charged itself into the Hellespont, nearer to Rhoeteum than''Si¬ 
geum, he could have consulted neither the authority of Strabo 


* Lib. xiii. p. 598. 

t Dein portus Acbjeorura in qnem infiuxit Xanthus Simoenti junctns stag- 
numque prius facicns Pahe-'Scamandcr.—Lib. v. capfxxx. p. 78, inlluxit. leg. 
influit. • 

% An'error lias prevailed respecting the Port and the Naval Station, which 
have been considered the same, notwithstanding the express words of Strabo, 
p. 598. That and in*6vT»df*oit. are not to be confounded, will be seen 
very clearly from the following passage of the same author, who, talking of 
Adramyttium, says it is an Athenian colony, having a port and naval station : 
tj^euar x Aijuiva xai »«u<rr*'&jwov,-—Lib. xiii. p. 606. 

§ “ Nearer Sigeum was the station of the Grecian navy; but nearer Rhoe- 
teuro, the river Simo4s (now called Simores) discharged itself into the Helles¬ 
pont.”—Relation of a Journey, &c.- 
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nor of his own journal. There may have been some addition of 
new land since the beginning of the Christian sera ; but it is impos¬ 
sible to say how great, for it is allowed, that the torrent of the 
Straits will prevent any future accretion, and we cannot tell how 
long the coast may have assumed its present form. The mouth 
of the Mendere has been shifted more than once in modern maps; 
but there is every reason to think that it is not far from the an¬ 
cient outlet, for Herodotus, in the place before quoted, describing 
the site of Sigeum, says it was above the Scamander. This may 
assist us in our search after the site of the Ilium of Lysiinachus, 
with the attempted discovery of which, being warned by former 
examples not to look for the Troy of Homer in explaining the 
Troad of Strabo, we may rest satisfied and content. 

Ilium was twenty stadia, two R. miles and a half, from the mouth 
of the Scamander, and twelve from the port of the Acharans; 
consequently, it was on the eastern side of the river, and not 
on the western, where it is placed by Mr. Le Chevalier; for had 
it been on the western or Sigcan side, it would have been nearer 
to the mouth of the Scamander than to the port of the Achseans. 
It was on the slope of a hill, so that there was no free course round 
it, and its citadel was on a considerable eminence*; and it was 
between the extremities of these two roots or elbows of Alount 
Jda, one of which pointed towards Sigeum, and the other in the 
direction of llhcctcium. Resides these circumstances, the high 

* Si rah. lib. xiii. p. 599. I Ik*" leave to notice a mistake in Mr. Bryant, 
who, in order to show that a general misconception had prevailed relative to 
the llighl of Hector round the walls of Troy, quotes these words from Strabo— 
ov5’ v Ekto^oj Je Ti(iligofAos ii iregi 7tcAiv iyii t) and translates 

them thus: “ Nor is the flight of Hector attended with the hast show of proba¬ 
bility.” Observat. p. Jo.— But the geographer is only arguing against the 
claims of Ilium Immune; and amongst other reasons why it could r, t be o.i 
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ground on winch stood its citadel, stretched like a neck of land, 
through the plain to the point whence the elbows of Ida branched 
off, so as to form a Greek Upsilon, or, as may be thought from 
putting together this description, a figure like our representation 
of the sign Aries*'. Lastly, Ilium was a little above the con¬ 
fluence of the Simois .and Scamander. The discovery of this 
confluence would be of the utmost importance to the enquiry. 

Four streams lull into the Mendero in its course below Bour- 
nabashi. The Thyinbrok mingles with it, or at least with the 
marshes at its mouth, near the wooden bridge ; the water of Cal- 
lifatli runs into it near the village of that name ; the stream from 
Atche-Keui, a mile and a half below Bournabashi; and the rivu¬ 
let from Bournabashi, as has been seen, about two miles from its 


Ibc site of Troy, says, “ if it were, Hector never could have fled round Troy”— 

ov -yxg Trcgifyopov >J wv <fia t riu a-uvey^r, fxy^iv .ii <Ji 7r«Aaia ly^u Trtgi- 

Sgopov— lor there is no course round the present city, on account of the 
attached root of the hill; but the old site has such a course." It is curious to 
observe, that in the only instance in which Mr. Bryant acquiesced in the inter¬ 
pretations of I,e Chevalier, namely, that Hector did not run, and was not drag¬ 
ged round the walls, and that ttej 1 in this place does not mean round , but at or 
near , lie seems to have fallen into an error; for, not to consult the grammarians, 

Strabo in the above passage, evidently shows (hat he thought the trsfi did mean 
round about. Y r irgil was the first who drew Hector thrice round the waLls of Troy; 
but no less than fourteen authorities mention the circuit, without the number of 
turns : their names arc given in note H to Baylc’s “ Achilles:” Sophocles, Euri¬ 
pides, Ovid, Seneca, Statius, Diclys, Plato, Cicero, llyginus, Philostratus, 
Libanius, Servius, Tzetzes, and Eustathius. 

* Strab. lib. xiii. p. 597. it does seem that this description answers better 
to the shape of a barb /N than of i- T. Pci haps Strabo docs not speak of the 
figure formed by the dhows and the neck of land conjointly, but only by the 
latter, which, as it approached the mountains, branched olf on both sides. 
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mouth. It was at the, sight of this last streamlet that Mr. Le 
Chevalier exclaimed, like La Fontaine’s Callirhoe, “ All! voila le 
fleuvo Scumandre* !” Hut the <juestion has been completely de¬ 
cided against this pleasant discovery, and the Mendere restored 


to the title which it possessed as far back as the time of Xerxes, 
who found it, as he would at this day, the first river to be met 
with in the road from Sardis to the lliean plain-j-. 

A writer and traveller (Castaldus) is quoted by Mons. Morin, 
to prove that the Scarnander in latter ages was called the Simois; 
but Ortellius, in his geographical Thesaurus, adduces the same 
authority, to show its modern name to be Simores The Men¬ 
dere is so called by Lady M. \V. Montagueand, as it appears, 
by Snndys||; but none of the inhabitants of the country at this 
time, are acquainted with such an appellation. The topographi¬ 
cal picture given by the last-named traveller shows two distinct 
rivers, but both, in this and every other respect, is a fancy piece. 
The Simois, in Dr. Chandler’s map, corresponds with the rivulet of 
Bournabashi. Pocockc mentions Udjck-Tepe as being above the 
conflux of the rivers, and talks of the Simois as if it were decidedly 
known, but J have not been able to discover whether or not he al¬ 
luded to the same stream. The Simois is noted in Homer amongst 
flic rivers running from Ida, and is more than once called thclda\m 


* One may apply the beginning of the next line, anil of that next but two, 

to the progress of this disclosure—“ On s'etonne.on on ril.'’ Contes do 

ki Fontaine, Le 1’lenve Scainandrc. 

+ Herod. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 42, p. 224, vol. v. edit. Fdinb. 

J Uayle’s Diet, article Scarnander. 

% Letter xmv. 

|| Lib. i. p. 21, Relation of a.Journey, 1627. 

1 Observations on Asia Minor, p. 107. 
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Simois by the poetical geographer Dionysius*; it could not, there¬ 
fore, be the stream which rises under the village of Bournabashi. 

The Thymbrek bears so great an affinity to the Thymbrius in 
name, that little doubt has been entertained of their identity. I lesv- 
chius, on what authority 1 know not, says, that Thymbra, or the 
river so called, where there is a temple of the Thymbrean Apollo, 
was ten stadia from the ancient city of Troy-p. I confess myself, 
however, entirely at a loss in reconciling what Strabo says of 
the Thymbrius with the present stale of this stream. It is lost 
in the marshes near the mouth of the Mendere; for we crossed 
it near those marshes in our way towards In-Tepe and the Dar¬ 
danelles. Its actual point of confluence cannot be discerned, or 
rather, it has none. One thing, however, is quite clear, that the 
ruins on the side of the hill at Ilallil-Elly, four miles above the 
valley of Thymbrek-Dere, are not, as they are laid down in 
KaufTer and every other map, those of the Temple of Apollo 
Thymbrius; for Strabo says precisely, that that temple was near 
the confluence of the streams J. The confluence of Thymbrius and 
Scamander was also fifty stadia from Ilium §, if I understand the 

* SxoSu in (upu ''ptovri xx) 'iSxta Xijuebn. V. 819. 

And in another place, 

Tou? iror xtto EauS'oifl xx'i ’ifxlx Zi/xcepto;. V. 683. 

+ ®£pl(3px ToVof TVS IA» 01 >, 7rcpl TOII @UjU.|3pOH AEyOjU.fi/ 0 H TTOTUpiOn, 01ITU( onopoatr- 
■Shi/Toc, tvs xp%xixs voXius xirv/jnnx ittxSIovs 3ixx, oVony? xxi Upon ’AwoAAwi/oj 
QvpPpxltv. —Hcsych. in v. Thymbra, p. 1712, edit. Albert. 1766. Vide Schol. 
in Homer, II. x. line 430. 

X Kara to ©upppais 'AiroWunos 'upon — most audaciously translated by be 
Chevalier as if it were to Qv^pxlx 'AiroXXunos upon i<rr« xxrx, or rather xxtu. 

$ Ta Ae vuh Ia/b, x«» vtnrmonrx crxSiovs 3u%ii. bib. xiii. p. 598. 
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author correctly; of which, although assisted in this translation by 
Mr. Bryant*, 1 am by no means surep. The confluence could 
not, then, have been between Ilium and the mouth of the Sca- 
mauder; for the mouth was only twenty stadia from the city, 
and the confluence was fifty. It must, therefore, have been above 
Ilium towards the mountains, and not below it towards the shore. 

The Thymbrek corresponds rather with the Simois, and 
Ptolemy seems to put that river near the coast, by placing 
it, in his notice of Phrygia, between Dardanum and Sca- 
mander |. It is larger than the other streams which fall into 
the Mendere; and no one accustomed to see the small tor¬ 
rents which acquired notoriety by being attached to the ex¬ 
ploits of the Greeks, will be surprised at beholding the dinii- 
nutiveness of this Simois, if the Thymbrek may be so called. 
We learn §, that the Simois approached, or had a direction 
towards, the llhoetean promontory, before its confluence with 
the Scumander; and 1 did certainly find by experience, that 
this stream, running from the valley of Thymbrek, turns a 
little to the north towards In-Tepe, before it resumes its western 
course ami is lost in the marsh. When Strabo || says, that 
the Astypaleans inhabiting llhoetcum built a small town, called 
in his time Polisma, near the Simois, in a place which was not 

* I*. 19, Observations. 

t Mr. Lc Chevalier says in this place — u The opening into the valley of 
Thymbra is betwixt new and old Troy; and whatever it be that Strabo is pl«- sol 
to say of it (for it is again difficult to discover his real meaning), it was i irer 
the former than the latter of those cities.”—Descrip.of the Plain of Troy, 

$ Immpsacus, Abydus, Dardanum, Simoeis, Scamauder, Sigcum.—L« .<>». 
p. 137. Bryant, p. 31, Observat. 

§ Strab. lib. xiii. p. 597. | Page 601. 
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sufficiently firm, the marshes near the Thymbrek seem to be 
alluded to, rather than any spot farther up the country. 

The water of Callifatli, which is less than either the Thymbrek 
or the Bournabashi rivulet, and might very easily be overlooked, 
has no direction towards Rhceteum that I could discover, but falls 
with a course due west into the Mendere, four miles from the 
shore, at a distance too considerable to have been the confluence 
of the two Trojan rivers, which being a little before Ilium, could 
not have been farther than that city from the port, namely, 
twelve stadia, one Roman mile and a half.—Whether the Thym¬ 
brek or the Callifatli be the Simois, Ilium must have been some¬ 
where between these two brooks; but in the first supposition, 
the little before (juixf>o» fynrpoo-S^) must mean a little to the north; 
and in the other case, a little to the west. Some ruins of massive 
foundation-stones have been dug from an eminence near the ter¬ 
mination of a suite of hills, corresponding sufficiently with the de¬ 
scription of Strabo, to answer to the neck of land (*uxw) which 
stretched from Ilium towards the mountains. They are noted 
in Kaufler’s map, as the ruins of the town begun by Constantine; 
and it is not impossible that the walls and towers erected by com¬ 
mand of that Emperor, may have been built near the site, and 
perhaps from the stone^of Ilium. The spot is called Palaio-Cal- 
Jifatli; and as the walls of Ilium were forty stadia in circumference, 
that city, if on this hill, was near enough to the confluence either 
of the Thymbrek or the Callifatli water, to agree with what Strabo 
mentions respecting the vicinity of the town to the junction of 
the Simois and Scamander. 

In the same line of hilly ground which separates the vale ot 
the Thymbrek from that of the Callifatli water, is the village of 
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Tcliiblak, an hour distant. Supposing Palaio-Callifatli to be 
Ilium, the view on every side towards the rivers, answers to 
the description of Strabo’s plain of 1'roy, properly so called*, 
composed of the Simoisian plain towards the Thymbrek and the 
Scamandrian towards the Mendere, which was broader than that 
higher up, and in which the battles of the Iliad were supposed 
to have been fought. The plain country of the Tread, which I 
so call, to distinguish it from the “ Trojan Plain,” reached from 
the line of shore between Sigeum and Acheum, for many stadia to 
the east, as far as Mount Ida, bounded to the south by the district 
of Scepsis, and to the north by the JLyciau territory and Zeleia j-. 

Ilium is the best centre whence the topographer may direct his 
enquiries on every side; and hence, to strain the words of Pliny a 
little beyond their meaning, there is an opportunity of illustrating 
many other celebrated objects —unde omnis rerum claritas %.—As 
the progress of Strabo’s description seems to proceed from east to 
west, from the mountains to the plain, we may guess where to look 
for the Pagus Iliensium, which, although he no where speaks deci¬ 
sively, and expressly asserts that no remains were to be seen, he 
considered as having much better pretensions to be on the site of 
Troy than the new city, and does in more than one place distinguish 
it as the old Iliean town The ruins near Ilallil-Lilly are very con¬ 
siderable, and from them was taken the inscribed marble recording 
a Phrontistes of Drusus Ca*sar, the son of Germanicus, now in the 
vestibule of the Public Library at Cambridge |j. It cannot be 
supposed that there were any large buildings or temples at this 

* ’lituf Tpuixov. —Lib. xiii. p. 597. 

+ Strab. lib. xiii. p. 596. 

% Nat. Hist. lib. v. cap. 30, p. 78, edit. Paris, 1532. 

<9 ’A fx/iiov p. 598; *' nctXaia., p. 599, lib. xiii. 

i| P. 43, n. 21, Clarke’s Greek Marbles. 

5 » 2 
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village of the Ilieans, sufficient to account for these remains, which 
may rather be referred to one of the many cities of the Troad 
which are mentioned by geographers, but not in such an order 
as to enable us to discover their respective sites. There are a 
few fragments of carved marble at Thymbrok-Keui and above 
Tchiblak, besides many remains of pillars on a hill near the 
latter village: nor are we to be surprised at these vestiges in a 
country, every region of which was regarded with peculiar sanc¬ 
tity. The lliean village was but little more than a mile (most 
probably westward) from the eminence, five stadia in circumfe¬ 
rence, called Callicolone, “ The Beaut/Jul Hill,” under which 
flowed the Simois*. Tchiblak might be considered nearly on the 
site of the village, and the hill where are the ruins thought to 
be the Callicolone. Hesychius calls it a place remarkable for its 
sanctity, and the ruins on the mount above Tchiblak may be 
the remains of its temples-p. The distance between Tchiblak and 
Palaio-Callifalli, will pretty well correspond with the three Ro¬ 
man miles and three quarters which were between Ilium and the 
village ; and the town and the hill are near enough to the Thym- 
brek or the Callifatli water (whichever of these streams was the 
Simois) to have been spoken of as being in the Simoisian plain, 
where the Pages lliensium and the Callicolone are placed by the 
geographer. The hills close behind 'Tchiblak to the east, may 
likewise he the commencement of those two elbows of Mount Ida 
(dyywis) so often before mentioned, which were in the vicinity of 
the village J. 


■* "Txep SI rr t s Ix/rov xrJjttsjf, Sex a (TTaZtovg e<rr)v ij KaXij KoXcoVq, Xo<pOj, 
Tif, TV up ov b psi, TEVTSO-Tuciiov eyiuv —Strab. lib. xiii. p. 597. 

+ KeMii-KoXrJvi)- yinpl'jv Upoxpexes —P. 12.3, tom. ii. edit. Albert. 

| Touto fxeu ay nerat;}) rrj§ teXsut% rcSv Xe^Ismov ayxwywv sivui, t» 
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The country in the direction immediately eastward above Tchi- 
blak, has many inequalities of surface, and is rough and hilly; 
but on the south side of the chain of eminences on which it is 
placed is a line undulating plain. In this stands Atche-Keui, and 
from near that village a bro.e; runs into the Mendere, a mile to 
the north-east of Bournabashi. There is no end of conjecturing 
on these subjects; but the distance between Palaio-Callifalli and 
this stream agrees with that between Ilium and the conflu¬ 
ence of the Thymbrius and Scamander* ; and as the valley of 
Atche-Keui runs up to the spot near which the Pagus Iliensium 
may be fairly supposed to have been placed, it may be the plain 
of Thymbra, which was in the vicinity of that village-f-. 

In the wide plain properly called the Trojan, some of those 
objects were shown which are mentioned in the Iliad: the wild fig- 
tree, or hill of wild fig-trees ; the tomb of iEsyetes, Batieia (or 
the tomb of Myrinna); and the tomb of Ilus|.. The Erineus 
was some rugged ground, shaded with fig-trees, under the Iliean 


Is TrotWatov xtIctixu ixsto.%1 t%- otp%rjg.— Lib. xiii. 597. Whether the rraXeucii/ 
xriVjtta here means the village of the Ilieans or the actual Troy, the point is 
the same, for Strabo thought there was a correspondence in the site of the two. 

* Fifty stadia, six It. miles and a quarter. 

+ n?vr;(r»ov yap etrri to irefitw rj tjiga—Strab. lib. xiii. p. 593. 

t IIXaTurepov yap e<rn, xa) to 'jg mfJM^Ojxsvous rorovg svrauba. asixm- 

fxivQUS optfifxtv, tov KpivsciV, rov rS ’Ajcutjts tu<P<iv, rr t v WoltUiolv, to t"< IXd 
<r>j ( aa. “ For here it is more extensive (the plain, jreSfov Tpmixov), and we sec 
those places pointed out which arc recorded by the poet—The Fig-tree Hill, 

the tomb of /Ksyctes, llatieia, and the tomb of I Ins”.Strab. lib. xiii. 

p. 597.. 
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village*. I need not say that I was unable to fix upon the Eri- 
neus; it will be as well, indeed, to avow that I made no eilort 
to find either that or the beech-tree mentioned by Achilles, which 
the geographer informs us was a little below-f*. The tomb shown 
for that of iEsyetes was five stadia (something more than half a 
mile) from Ilium, and not so high as the Acropolis of that city 
If the meaning of the text in Strabo is at all understood, Udjek- 
Tepe cannot be the tomb of /Esyetes ; for that barrow is at least 
seven miles in a straight line from the supposed site of Ilium, and 
in order to get to it, you have to cross two, if not three rivers, 
the latter part of the way through a morass, and over hilly ground. 
Besides, Polites, in running to Udjek-Tepe, would he going from, 
not towards, the Grecian camp, and had, therefore, no cause of 
fear ; he would, indeed, have had a much better view than from 
the Acropolis (if we have found it) of Ilium; but this is the very 
advantage which Strabo says he would not have had. There is 
only one point of resemblance between the barrow and the tomb: 
Udjek-Tepe is near the road to Alexandria Troas ; but, allowing 
the present path to be in the line of the ancient road, as that road 

* O Tt Epivebg rpa^ug rig roirog, xui epweworig, r<o pisv dp^a'ua xtIct- 

lian ototsttuixs v —Strab. lib. xiii. p. 598. 

+ K a) b 3e fuxpbv xartorepeo eVti tS eptveou, e<p 3 <prjiriv 6 A%t?iheug. 
—Ibid. 

+ “ And (if Ilium were Troy) Polites also, ‘ who being a spy from Troy, 
trusting to his speed, sal on the very summit of the tomb of the. ancient /Esye¬ 
tes,' he must have been improvident even if be did sit on the very summit; for lie 
might have had a much higher look-out from the citadel, and at much the same 
distance: nor could he at all want his speed ; for that which i6 now shown for 
the tomb of .Esyetes, is five stadia distant towards the road to Alexandria.”— 
Strab. lib. xiii. p. 599. 
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ran all across the plain, and probably from Ilium, it is very likely 
indeed, that there might be another barrow near it. Wherever 
Ilium was, the tomb of iEsyetes was not more than two miles 
from the port of the Greeks; probably it was less, but Udjek- 
Tepe is more than nine from the shore of the strait. This lofty 
tumulus may be the Homeric tomb of iEsyetes. Of this we can 
know nothing, but it is not that of Strabo. There are two or 
three barrows which answer better to that tomb, and espe¬ 
cially one between the village of Koum-Keui and Callifatli, no¬ 
ticed in Mr. Cell’s map, not as a barrow but as a mount. It is 
in the plain near the Mendere, and about half a mile from the 
projecting eminence of Paluio-Callifatli, to the west. Two other 
barrows have been noticed in this quarter; one is on a plot of 
rising ground, which projects south-westward from the chain of 
eminences between Palaio-Callifatli and Tchiblak, but is rather to 
the south of the first place, and about two miles and a half from 
the last; the other is at the western extremity of the hills which 
form the northern boundary of the plain of Atche-Keui, and two 
miles on the left of the road to that place from the village of Cal¬ 
lifatli. Under Atche-Keui, and nearly opposite to Bournabashi, 
is a low natural hillock, called in Mr. Cell’s map Batieia. 

As Strabo gives us no assistance whatever in identifying either of 
these barrows with his tomb of Bus, or the Batieia, but only men¬ 
tions those objects as l>eing in the plain of Troy properly so called, 
and that only in the one passage above quoted, it would be useless 
for one who is not perfectly persuaded that the scene of the Iliad 
can be fixed upon with precision, and has been actually disco¬ 
vered, to make any essay towards an arrangement of these an¬ 
cient monuments on a modern map. As presumptuous might it 
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be thought to fix upon any hill, or natural eminence, the name 
of the HomericThrosmos, on which the army of the Trojans was 
stationed, more particularly as we cannot be sure that the Thros- 
mos was a hill*. 

* The grammarians have supposed this word, which, as Mr. Bryant mentions, 
(Observations, p. 10) occurs only three times in Homer and twice in Apollo¬ 
nius Khodius, to signify a high place. 

QpaurfiAs —u\|/>)Xos ro7ro$ Bouvoer&js, «$’ oo Kara0a/vovTa Sopeiv eari. 

llcsych. in v. p. 1738, Albert, edit. 1706. 

0 ^oju, 00 i'—tnJ/ijAoy rorng idem quod &pwcrp.og. 

Is. Vossii, not. in v. ^pop-lioi, Hesych. p. 1736, ib. 

Kxl %pw<r[Mp 7re8»o»o— 'O 3<p iredla [xrj emSpopup. 

Ibid. p. 1355. 

The Scholiast on Homer, Tl. K. vcr. 160, and II. A. vcr. 56, Siiidus, and 
the Etymologicon Magnum in voc. '&punrp.6s, make it to be near tho Calli- 
colonc—“ lirat autem Callicolone locus cxcclsus in campo Trojano, ab isto non 
longe remotus qui llomcro ^pwerp.6s dicitur,” note I, p. 1707, llcsych. ibid, 
which can not lie collected either from Homer or Strabo. The first places 
tlie Callicolone near the Simois (Iliad. T. vcr. 53), and the latter ten stadia 
above his site of Troy; but the %paxrp.rj$ was near the ships of the Greeks, and 
separated from them but by a very small interval— 

Oux aisjy, w$ rqwag bn tycuo-pup ireSioio 
Eiarcu vewv, oXryoy S’eri egvxgi. 

Jl. K. 1. ICO. 

Mr. Le Chevalier, with just as little reason, fancied that, “ like Ilaiieia and 
the tomb of the nimble Myrinna, the Throsmos and the tomb of Ilus were tho 
same. Descrip. p. 1 12 .—The only difference between the two cases is, that 
Homer says the first was the same, but gives no sucii hint as to the latter. 
We may see from the poet, that they were not the same, although perhaps no? 
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We 
valier. 
ill the 


inv now arrived at Bournabuslii, the Troy of Air. LoChi:- 
ll i- a TiuAi.sli \dlage, situated on some rising ground, 
head oi tin.- great niar.>d. Aii travellers have with justice 


far Irani r;a!i other; for II• cor, ami tin: other chiefs, retired from the camp 
to llu; Throsmos, to the lim.b of 1 !ti-, t:» hold a council— 


5 il'.t vx.ntii rrruan y lx«ej 


N n<r£.iv «xo CXoiV.is- 


Jl. K. vir. U.i. 


Mr. iJryant (Dissert, p. .'J7) makes Daiieia ami < ’ illicnlnne the same, but with¬ 
out giving any reason tin such a conjecture. Tlie probable vicinity of tlic tomb 
of 1 Ins to the Throsmos, may help to shew us that limner never meant a hill or 
mound by the latter word, for he makes Agamemnon pursue the Trojans from 
the neighbourhood of the ships, to which they had advanced, by the tomb of 
llus, through the middle of the plain, 

'O* Oe 7rap ’Taoo <rr ( /ca iraCMUwi Aatstiavlnow 
Msmrov xuirretilnv Trap soivshv irrerevovro 
"lifxsvot Tro’Ascog. II- a. vcr. Ititi. 

and not over any It ill, which must have been the case if the Throsmos had been 
high ground,as the. Trojan station was between the place of action and the city, 
iu the two places of Apollonius, ^ocua-yoy does not seem to mean an eminence. 
Jason and his companions conceal themselves, and hold a council under cover 
of the high reeds and shrubs in the bed of a river in Cholcis, and then quit 
their concealment for a place in the plain above, named Circannn, which the 
poet calls d e Throsmos of that plain. 

' ACotP tirtva. vrfe ''orsi- ooWxai TS xru utituo 
Xs&erovo’ r?'x<rle>r ( 'T ’x\> sxi 'AomryJi iretiinn. 

Kigxriinv intis th jfixX^TXsrnti, l-v'Aa ft) xoXVxl 
'Vi$r.!r,$ TTuiyriti'U v= a it 'mi txT.cfiti'uriv. 

A: ,";o; . lib. iii. vei. 199 


> t 
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lavished their encomiums on the beauty of its situation, which 
commands an extensive prospect of the whole plain, both to the 


W i sec lliat on this Throsinos there were willows growing (although some, 
instead of TTpipu^oi, have read, without assigning any reason, irpop.aXoi } a .sort of 
wild onlv)—trees not so likely to nourish on a hill as on the meadowy banks of 
rivers. The Scholiast commenting on the passage, calls this Throsinos a place 
overhanging die river—T h u1rspxitp.vjw th iroTup.S tattoo, otto u Irrr 1 D 
xu i Tcrfir^CLi arro Tijj vsroj, p. 276, edit. Shaw; and the translator has it “ in 
ediliorein locum campi.” The Argonauts, when they proceed from this Tliros- 
nios of Circamm (vcr. 21J) are only said to go from the plain , ex ws^ioui, not 
from any height. 

The ether passage in which the disputed word occurs, docs not convey the 
notion of a ThiOsmos being any thing else than a spot with an open space, 
where there was room to move about. It is not here the Throsinos of the 
plain, but thcThrosmoi of the river— 

\urap oy }\i)6svres uva ^ptotrp^t,- irorapuno. 

Argon, lib. ii. vcr. 82 j. 

“ Per limosi salebras fluvii,” arc the words of the translator; and the Scholiast 
interprets it, uvt) th, xutu raj avafio Tvaj xcu uvafiutreis, xu) xuSofio ye, 
p. 219, edit. Shaw. — Supposing the word to be derived from SptotrxsTv, or 
^roptiv, to leap, there seems no necessity for having the a<p’ vj xuTafiuivovru 
ftnpeiv strrl, the “ descending leap” of Ilesychius: a level spot is more fit for 
leaping or exercise than any high ground. When limner nu ntiuiis Hatieia, 
on, or at, which the Trojans were drawn out in array, he describes it as a hill, 
and if the (dpuurpos, where the Trojans were also stationed, bad been a hill, it 
is likely he would have likewise described it as such. We maybe inclined, then, 
to submit to Mr. Bryant’s opinion, that the ^puxrp^s of Homer should be ren¬ 
dered saints t impest)is and not the mound of the plain. The preposition up 
{uvu), with which it is connected in the passages above quoted, may perhaps 
persuade us that a gentle ascent is expressed, unless it only conveys the mean¬ 
ing of our phrase up the eountry, up to town. 
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shores oi the strait and to the open sea, and gives a nearer view 
to the north oi low undulating hills, whose slopes are adorned 
with frequent villages, and backed with a dark line oi’ forest 
scenery. To the right, at about half a mile distance, the Men- 
dere Hows through a green tlat, winding from behind a rocky hill, 
called Balli-Dahi, or the Honey Mountain, which rises at the back 
(the south-east) of the eminence of Jkmrnabashi, and is separated 
from it only by a narrow woody dell.—immediately below the 
village is the path which crosses the country from the north to 
the south towards Alexandria Troas, and on the other side of this 
path is a slope of hard rugged ground, covered with Turkish tomb¬ 
stones, chieily granite, and having the appearance of being taken 
from some ancient structure. Below this to the south, less than 
a quarter of a mile from the houses, is one of those beautiful 
springs from which the village takes its name of the l'ountain- 
llead. The principal basin is ornamented by a rectangular mar¬ 
gin of white marble slabs and the fragments of two granite pilas¬ 
ters ; and the water gushing copiously from below, slides over 
the smooth brink, and moistens a flat plot of green sward, which 
is shaded by a line of weeping willows rising from a shrubbery 
of evergreens. 

The temperature of this spring has been found to be sixty-four 
of Tarenheit’s scale, and we learnt that in the winter a steam 
arises from it, which altogether conceals the source and the sur¬ 
rounding grove. It felt tepid in April, but was not so warm as to 
be unpleasant to the taste. The head of the marsh, oh cured by 
tall reeds, commences a little to the west of the fountain. \\ alk- 
ing for three minutes to the south, and keeping by th<- side of some 
pools of water, interspersed with brushwood, you come to a 

5 r Z 
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strong spring, bubbling up from beneath a rocky hillock, and 
flowing oft', dispersed in several pebbly channels, into the 
■marsh anil through a line of gardens belonging to the Turks of 
Bournabashi. The Aga, a considerable person in this part of the 
country, has a kiosk in one of them between the two springs, 
which is surrounded by an orangery, and sheltered by a grove of 
ashes and poplars and other tall trees. On one of my visits to 
the spot, our party, who had been on a shooting excursion in the 
marshes, and were somewhat fatigued after a hot walk of five 
1 tours, took some refreshment under a spreading walnut-tree, on 
the brink of a rivulet running round the Aga’s garden, which 
supplied us with water-cresses. 

As we were rising to depart, a tall fair complcxioned Turk, half 
wrapped in a tattered garment, having every mark of extreme 
poverty, but with an easy graceful mien, walked over the little 
plank laid across the brook from the garden, and accosted me lirst 
in Italian, and afterwards, seeing my surprise at hearing any thing 
but Turkish from a Turk, in Latin, enquiring if I understood 
tlxat language—“ Domitie acts linguam Latinam?” lie added a 
few sentences, in a manner which shewed he had once been accus¬ 
tomed to converse. He was asked where he had learnt his Latin. 
He said at home. Had he ever received any public instruction r 
“ I'hii ctimn aendtmiam aed non Jretjtteniavi” was bis reply. 
He had seen the English at Alexandria. When questioned as to 
the place of Ills birth, and his country, he answered, “ Hum civia 
mu nth ”—“ I am a citizen of the worldand smiling, put an end 
to our interrogatories, by asking me it I wished to see the garden 
belonging to his master: “ Viatic vidcrc hnne hurt am, inei ma- 
gistri cal’’ At this instant a Turk richly dressed came up, and 
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accosting him with great kindness and familiarity by the name of 
Selim, they both walked away to the village. 

The singularity of meeting a Turk talking Latin in a solitary 
garden in the Troud, although not so agreeable an adventure as 
that which befell the friend of JEschines, and (as Mr. Le Che¬ 
valier thought) on this very spot*, engaged our thoughts for some 
time, and we could only conclude him to be one of the many pri¬ 
soners or deserters front the French Egyptian army who em¬ 
braced Islarnism, some, us it was reported in France at the time, 
from inclination, others to save their lives. 

The springs and the pools of water unite their streams, which 
are partly lost in the marsh, and partly flow into the channel of 
the Bournabashi rivulet, and the whole fountain is called Saranda 
Ochia—the Forty Eyes. The last mentioned source is thought 
by' the people of the place to be cold, but is in fact of the same 
temperature as the tepid fountain, although, as it does not rise 
and settle in a basin, but flows off into the pools, its warmth is 
not so easily perceived as that of the other springs. To the taste 
they appeared to me exactly the same, and only not chill; a fact, 
which, considering the number of warm sources in this part of the 
country, it would not he worth while to mention, if Mr. LeCheva- 


* Mr. be Chevalier commenting seriously on the accident of Callirhoe, 
calls it “ a circumstance ever to be regretted, as it prevented .Eschincs from 
entering into a minute examination of the plain of Troy, and from giving the 
result of his enquiries to the world.” La Fontaine thought otherwise, and 
made somewhat better use of Canon’s adventure than Mr. LeC., who really 
believed that .Eschincs came to Troas to write such a piece; of topography as 
his own. One circumstance has as usual escaped or been unnoticed by him, 
although his editor has been more explicit: the letters of .Eschincs arc thought 
to be spurious. 
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iier and his disciples had not positively pronounced them to be 
the two fountains of the Scamandcr, the Aoial v^yai of Homer, one 
of which was enveloped in smoke, as of a burning fire, whilst the 
other in the summer rushed forth cold as the hail, the chill snow, 
and the ice-j-. 

My last visit was paid to these springs on the last day of 
April, which was more sultry than an English midsummer, and 
might therefore have shown the freezing faculty of the cold spring 
to advantage. I repeat, however, that no difference was percep¬ 
tible between the temperature of the fountains. \ et Mr. Le Che¬ 
valier, comparing it with the other, says it is “ always cold*' 
when, however, he could see the broad, the angry Scamandcr in 
a rivulet, in spite of all ancient authority, whether of poetry or 
prose, it is not surprising that he should reject the evidence of 
his senses, and find the warm and freezing sources of that river 
in the tepid fountains of Uournabashi. Demetrius of Scepsis 
confessed that the Scamander rose in the hill Cotylus from one 
source; and Strabo endeavoured to explain away the difliculty, 
by suggesting that the hot spring may have failed, or that the 
two sources may have been those of some tributory stream, which 
might therefore be fairly called springs of the Scamander. This 
must he allowed, and was so by Mr. Bryant, to be a very rea¬ 
sonable account; and those believers in the Iliad who can recon¬ 
cile one hot and one icy fountain with many tepid springs, may 
be willing to adopt the latter suggestion, and suppose the sources 
at Bournabashi to be those to which 1 lector was pursued by 
Achilles. It must, however, be observed, that the explanation 

* Iliad, X. v. 147. 

+ 127 Descript. Plain of Troy. 
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can hardly be applied to springs supplying a rivulet which does 
not fall into the main river till within a mile and a half of its 
mouth ; and, moreover, that if Demetrius or Strabo had thought 
these Bournabashi fountains to have been the Aoial jnjyal, or if 
they had been commonly so called and noticed amongst the 
other Homeric objects, it is next to an impossibility, that after 
having made the remark and particularly discussed the difficulty, 
the author should not have mentioned their existence in the Tro¬ 
jan plain. Let me add, that those who believe in the fountains, 
may as well believe Bournabashi to be Troy ; for if Achilles and 
1 lector fought on this spot, the great difficulty of the distance of 
the city from the sea is removed ; indeed they are almost bound 
to believe it, since tbe Scamandrian springs were in sight of, and 
not far from, the city. 

There are at Bournabashi several traces of some ancient town 
having stood in the vicinity, and tbe situation of the village is 
such, as I have observed the Creeks generally choose for their 
cities; blocks of carved marble and granite, one or two contain¬ 
ing inscriptions which throw no light on the subject, are to be 
found in the houses, and particularly in the Agu's court-yard : 
vestiges of a paved way are also discernible. But it is on the 
hill Balli-Dahi, a quarter of a mile to the south-south-east, that 
the citadel of Priam anti the tombs of his sons have been at last 
discovered. Above the first rugged flat there is a second emi¬ 
nence, the highest summit of the hill; on this are three barrows, 
not so large as those on the shore of the strait, but similar to them 
in every respect, except that one, like the cairns of Scotland, is 
chiefly composed of stones thrown loosely together. It is possi¬ 
ble that the covering of turf may have been worn away by expo- 
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sure lo the wind and rain, Air. Le Chevalier chose to etc! it the 
tomb of Hector, and found a wonderful similarity between it.- po¬ 
sition and that of the imitative' sepulchre which Andromache 
raised to the memory of her hero on the shores of Epirus*. 
The cenotaph however was before the city, in a grove, on the 
banks of the feigned Simois. 

“ Ante nr Item, in Into, falsi Simocntis a<l iimleu '' 

./lIn. iii. v. liOO. 

This barrow is in Air. Ec Chevalier’s city, and no more n tin- 
hanks of the Simois, than Blaize Cattle mar Bristol h on i! 
hanks of the Avon. It stands near the brink of a steep pt< .‘ipiee. 
very high above the Mendcre. If \ irgil had any particular spo-. 
in view, we may find something full as likely to hu\e been the 
prototype of his description, for we see in Strabo p, that at a 
place called Ophrynium, they showed the jgmv of' Ha: tor; but 
this was on the banks of the strait, twenty-five miles at the leas; 
from Bournabashi. We do not know, in fact, that tin* sepulchre 
was in that grove, or on any other spot ; tor an oracle preserved 
amongst the Thebans, related that the ashes of Hector had been 
conveyed from 'Troy to their city, and his tomb was shown at 
the fountain of CEdipus ;{.. If any inference is to be drawn from 
the lines in the Pharsalin, in which the Phrygian tells Ctesar not 
to tread on the ashes of Hector, it is, that no such harrow as is 

* “ Virgil takes a very ingenious method of pointing out the tine situation of 
Hector’s tomb.’*—Deseript. of Plain of Troy, p. 1 23. 

+ Lib. xiii. p. 5f)5. 

J ’E<Tt 1 xa» Txropo j 0»j0aioi$ ra<pO£ r» Tlpia/AH rrfa 'Oi otroo!'. *'t- 

7 ,*}xevr l xpr t vy —Paus. lib. ix. fit#, edit. lianov. 
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now seen on Balli-Dahi, was ever called the tomb of that war¬ 
rior *. 

Another ol'the tumuli is the tomb of Paris, but which of them 
has not been as yet determined; Strabo, however, relates that his 
monument was at Cebrenc On the surface of the summit of 
Balli-Dahi are some fiat stones regularly disposed, the vestiges of 
two pits or cisterns, and near the edge of the precipice above the 
river where it is four hundred feet high, the foundation stones of 
massive uncemented walls. 

A most correct view of these relics is given in the thirty- 
seventh plate of the Topography of Troy, the author of which, 
has never called his pencil to the aid of his pen; but with a candour 
and ingenuity very rarely to be met with in a theorist, has, in the 
fidelity of his representations, furnished us with competent means 
of disproving bis system. Those who look at the vestiges on 
Balli-Dahi in his plate, may be assured that such arc the actual 
appearances on that hill; but enough may have been already said 


* “-Sccurus in alto 

Graminc poncbnt gressus, Phryx incola manes 
llectoreos calcare vet at.” 

Pharsal. ix. v. 975. 


Thus rendered by Mr. Lc C. “ Csesar, in traversing the plain of Troy, was 
walking inadvertently over a heap of stones and of turf, which no longer re¬ 
tained the shape of a tomb:” “Stop, Csesar,” cried his guide, “you are 
treading upon the ashes of Hector,” p. 122. Let me ask whether the original, 
or even this strange translation, gives a picture of any one climbing on a rug¬ 
ged precipice, amongst ruins, and over the summits of actual tombs ? For 
cither Mr. Le C. must believe that Lucan really alludes to the barrow on Balli- 
D 'lii, or the reference is altogether inapplicable and futile ; but the poet could 
never have said that there were no ruins on this hill. 

+ Lib. xiii. p. 596. 
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to convince them, that some scope has been given to the imagina¬ 
tion, in calling two or three lines of single flat stones the p-av 
of the palace of Priam, the palace of Hector, the pala- oj 
Alexander, the temple of Apollo, the temple of Minerva, ami 
the temple of Jupiter. 

The same author of course is not deterred by the ancient 
authorities who mention that no vestige was left of Troy.. Un¬ 
quotes Babylon as an instance, that ruins long thought to have 
perished may be at last discovered. Lie might have added Baal¬ 
bek, the finding of whose remains by Mr. Wood was ridiculed as a 
chimerical invention; but was Babylon at any time sought after as 
was Troy? were its ruins in the midst of the most polite and learned 
people in the world, who for a succession of ages desired and tried 
in vain to discover its site ? I see no parity whatever in the two 
cases, and 1 must add, that it is not to be credited that Deme¬ 
trius of Scepsis, and other enquirers living on the spot, would 
overlook any part of the Trojan plain on the banks of the Sca- 
mander containing the ruins of palaces and temples, which must 
necessarily have been twenty times more considerable in those 
days than they are at present. 

The real Trojan palaces, if they ever existed, must have been 
erected in the very infancy of architecture, and what excellence 
could have been attained in this art, when letters had not been 
invented, when commerce was a change of commodities, arithme¬ 
tic counting on the lingers, and when carpenters built ships with 
a brazen hatchet*? The greater part of the houses of the royal 

* Wood's l'ssay on llomcr, pp. 2(38, 274. Tlml such must have been Ha¬ 
state of society when oven Homer wrote, may be deduced from his poems. 
Air. W. observes, that the poet does not talk of sculpture with admiration. 
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city of Sardis, when it was destroyed by the Ionians, were eitheV of 
reeds, or brick thatched with reeds, and of this material we may 
suppose the temple of Cybele to have been made, which was burnt 
with the other buildings*. The walls of the citadel were o ! ' course 
more durably constructed, but the interior buildings could !; ■ lly 
have answered to any thing like our notion of a palace, nor ea;i v. e 
think that the Pergamus of Priam was composed of edifices so 
constructed as to leave remains discernible after a period of three 
thousand years. 


The oldest statues of the gods were blocks of wood scarcely cut; the temples, the 
xXyra Wp/vra of those ages may, however mean and simple, have been decent 
enough for such divinities. The poet, when describing the celestial habita¬ 
tions, says nothing of their size or construction, but coniines himself to the 
costliness of their materials. Agamemnon’s palace, or the treasury of Atrcus, 
lately discovered at Mycenae, is, it is true, a durable fabric, as also is the trea¬ 
sury of Myneus at Orcliomcno; but wc cannot be sure that those buildings 
did exist in the times allcdged; we can only know that they were very ancient, 
and had those particular denominations amongst the Greeks of after ages. 

* "IWhv lv TTjiri SapSici oix/ai, ai p, sv x-Xsoi/ss, xaXap.<var "Qtrai Oe 
wnkmv xai 7 rXi'vr>»va» eaav, xaXapw Hyjtv tol$ 6po$u$. —Herod, Hist. lib. v. 
cap. 101, p. 242, edit. Edinb. 1806. 
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The District of the Troad — Ene — Eski-Scupthu — Bairam-itche 
— Kas-daghy, the Cot plus of Ida—Argument against the 
identity of that Summit with the Homeric Gar gar us—and 
against that of Rluctcum and Si glum with the Promonto¬ 
ries bounding the Grecian Camp, mentioned in the Iliad — 
The Authority of Virgil quoted—The Homeric Troy in front 
of Tenedos—The Geographical Plain of Troy probably not 
that of the Iliad—The Homeric Landmarks invented by the 
Greeks after the Age of the Poet—No inference to be drawn 
from casual Resemblances between the Descriptions of them, 
and the actual Landscape near the Banks of the Mendere 


—The endeavours of Writers to adjust the Poetical to the 
present Positions entirely unsuccessful — Mr. Pope's Map, and 
the unaccountable Remarks upon it by Mr. Le Chevalier — 
Conclusion of Observatiotis on the Troad, with an Enquiry 
into the limits of the ancient Hellespont. 


THE remains on Balli-Dahi have been referred to 
a very late period, but when we know that the Troad was full of 
towns, of which Strabo enumerates twenty, we shall not be at 
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a loss to account for antiquities, either on this spot, or in any other 
portion of the same region. At Erkissi-Keui and Bos-Keui, vil¬ 
lages on the ridge stretching south-westward from Bournabashi, on. 
which stands Udjek-Tepc, there are also many fragments of mar¬ 
ble and granite ruins ; part of these were thought by Dr. Pococke 
to belong to ilium. 

The expectation that the frigate would sail immediately up the 
straits, preventer! us from proceeding above Bournabashi along 
the banks of the Mendere, to the summit of the highest hill of 
the I damn chain, Kas-daghy. But as no one ever thought of 
searching for Troy above the point to which we confined our 
researches, we were the less anxious to prosecute our journey in 
that quarter. Travelling in the Troad is at present not only safe, 
but perfectly agreeable, for Englishmen especially, owing to the 
good disposition of the governors of the district. The whole 
lda*an territory, nearly that of the lesser Phrygia, is under the 
power of Ilndoum Oglou, or Iladgi Osman Bey ; but the more 
immediate jurisdiction of the Troad is in the hands of his son" 
iladoum Zade, or Iladji Achmet Bey. The latter of these 
resides at Ene, a town on the banks of a rivulet which falls 
into the Mendere about twelve miles above Bournabashi, and 
which is named in the maps the Andrius, a river flow ing from the 
country called anciently Carasena. 

It has been thought probable, that Ene may be on the site 
of the town ./Erica, which the ancient inhabitants alledgcd was 
the royal seat of /Eneas. The account of the tradition is from 

Strabo, but he says nothing of a large barrow which there is near 
the modern town called Sovran-Tepe —the Sovereign’s Tomb , or 
Ene-Tepe —the Tomb of Ene, and which, if it stood in ancient 
times, was perhaps, as were many other similar monuments indifFc- 
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rent parts of the world, shown as the tomb of iEneas. Whatever 
weight is derived from the similarity of the ancient and modern 
names will be lessened by observing that there is another Enc on 
the shore of the Adramy ttian gulf above liairam, the ancient Assos. 
A village to the south is called Eski-Scupthu, which, as it corre¬ 
sponds in its site, and partly in its name, with Palae-Scepsis, fifty 
stadia from /Enea, may be on the position of that ancient town. 
It would be hopeless to enquire, by what good fortune /Enea, and 
Palae-Scepsis, which was a decayed place in Strabo’s time, should 
alone (if we except the doubtful Thymbrek), of all the spots in 
the Troad, have preserved nearly their ancient names. The case 
of the last may be thought more remarkable, when the latter city 
of Scepsis, sixty stadia below the old site, has been entirely lost*. 


* Eski in Turkish is equivalent to the vaCKrti in Greek.—Palae-Scepsis was 
fifty stadia from AEnea. Strab. lib. xiii. p. 603. ft was near the highest part 
of Ida, xoltol to [isTetopoTOLTOv t% Strab, ibid, p.607. It will be as well 
to look at Kauffer’s map, and see how the site oT Eski-Scupthu will answer to 
this description : if Eski-Scupthu is Palae-Scepsis, Strabo could not say it was 
near Cotylus, where the Scamandcr rises, or in other words, his Ida Proper 
could not be Cotylus. Again, Palae-Scepsis was above Ccbrcne, hcavo Ks~ 
fiprivris, and sixty stadia above New Scepsis— firrrepov 3e xartorepin trraoio^ 
igrjxovTfx. eij' ryv vvv it£TMxi<r'by<ra.v —but the Scamandcr flowed be¬ 

tween the territory of Scepsis and Cebrene— ryu 3s Ke0pjiu'«i/ 3 lyxeiv (J.$%pi rr t c, 
’Hxr^lag' "Qptov 8s hmi tov '£xa.[JMvhpov [xifrov omtcov peovrot., ibid. p. 507. 
According to this account, Scepsis should be on the north bank of the Scamau- 
der; yet how will this answer with what Strabo says in another place, that the 
plain country of the Troad, in the narrow part towards the mountains, stretched 
as far to the south as the neighbourhood of Scepsis, ibid, p.506. The confusion 
of confusions is 6ecn in Mr. Barbie du Boccagc’s map of Troas, attached to 
Anacharsis, and may convince any one of the extreme difliculty of restoring the 
ancient geography of Hi is celebrated region. 
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Iladoum Oglou lives at the large town of Bairam-itche, which 
gives its name to a long plain, extending on the banks of the Mon¬ 
de re, between twelve and thirteen miles towards the roots of Kas- 
daghy : it is nine or ten from Ene. Erom the neighbourhood of 
Bairam-itche, were brought two of the marbles in the vestibule 
of the Public Library at Cambridge*'. The whole district of 
Ida was held in much veneration, and it is probable that an 
inquisitive traveller would find remnants of the ancient supersti¬ 
tion w hich sanctified this poetic region, in the most remote soli¬ 
tudes, in the deep recesses of the forests and the summits of the 
highest hills. 

The source of the Mendere, a cataract, commonly called the 
falls of Megara, is at the foot of Kas-daghy, about six hours 
above Bairam-itche, and not only the written narrations of tra¬ 
vellers, but the account of a friend who visited the spot whilst 
we were in Turkey, make me lament that any incident should 
have occurred to prevent our enjoying a spectacle more magnifi¬ 
cent, as 1 understand, than the brightest conception can antici¬ 
pate. The ascent to the top of Kas-daghy is an object which I 
must also regret that we omitted to accomplish. If however we 
had gained the eminence, it would not have been, on my part, 
with the. persuasion that we were scaling the terrestrial heaven 
of the I damn Jove. 

There appears to me no way of getting over Mr. Bryant’s argu¬ 
ments in favour of Troy, as described by the poet, being under 
the most southern parts of Ida, and near those mountains of Troas, 
called Lectum and Gargarus-f-; and 1 shall observe, that what 

* No. XV f. No. XXVI. Clarke’s Greek Marbles. 

+ See Dissertation, j>. 134, anil p. 136, to the end. 
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Mr. Wood calls the machinery*, and rrn'y be denominated the 
celestial topography of Homer, can be adduced as a proof of this 
supposition. 

That which the ancient geographers called Ida, is a chain of 
hills extending north-north-east from Baba, or Lectum, and 
divided into several ridges, two summits of which (exactly given in 
the fifteenth plate of the Topography of Troy) overlook the whole 
sloping country towards Tenedos. The highest point of these 
ranges, once called Cotylus, now Kas-daghy, will be seen by 
looking at Kauff'er’s map, to be at a vast distance, both from 
Lectum and Sigeum, and to be near the sea on no side, except that 
of the Adramyttian gulf, where the Grecian fleet could not have 
been stationed, or it would not have been visible from the top of 
Samotlirace, as in the thirteenth book of '.he Iliad it is said to have 
been. The plain of the Mendere towards Cape. Janissary, is distant 
from Mount Cotylus, or Kas-daghy, thirty-five miles at the least, 
and separated from it by a ridge of low brown hills, and a large 
tract of plain country. But Gargarus and Lectum were imme¬ 
diately above the scene of action in the Iliad, not figuratively, 
but actually. The king of gods and men might have remained 
in the Thessalian Olympus-f to have seen the ships of the Greeks, 

* Essay on Homer, p. 133. 

t This mountain Mr. Bryant calls the heavenly Olympus, and docs not ima¬ 
gine it to be a hill upon earth (Dissertation, &c. p. 143). His chief reason is 
adduced from the circumstance, that Jupiter, in going thence from Ida, is said 
to lly “ between the earth and the starry sky" (11. ©. ver. 46); but it appears 
that Juno is standing on this same Olympus in the fourteenth book, and in that 
place it is evidently the Thessalian Olympus, for her route is traced from the 
mountain over /Emathea, or the plain of Thessaly, t hence over the hills of Thrace 
to Athos, Lemnos, and Lectum (II. S. vcr. 225 to 285). This scat of the gods, 
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and the city of Troy, unless he had wished to be near the plain : 
nor would he have poured a cloud round his horses and chariot, 
to render them invisible*, if the combatants, and the whole scene 
of action, had been thirty miles distant from his station. When 
the gods held a council to favour the 1’rojans, it was on a mount 
in the plain; and when Jupiter quitted the heavens to watch 
over their interests, the summits whence he launched his light¬ 
nings against the Greeks were not, it is probable, divided from 
Troy by intervening hills and plains. In the thirteenth book of 
the Iliad, it is said, that from the position of Neptune on the 
woody Samothrace, the whole of Ida appeared, and the city of 
Priam, and the ships of the Greeks; and the vicinity of the objects 
may perhaps be collected by their being mentioned together -f-- 


although described by the poet as in the heavens, at an immeasurable height 
above the rest of the earth, was still on the actual summit of (he many-headed 
Olympus— 

’AxpOTCCTtl xopuipyj 7TO\vf£ipdJo; ’OAVjWTTOtC—— 

in order to scale which, the giants heaped Ossa on Pelion, two mountains 
also in Thessaly. Even the celestial properties of Olympus were those of a 
mountain, not of any region in (he sky detached from the earth. “ It was 
never shaken by the wind, nor hidden by the tempest, nor approached by (lie 
snow, but was in a cloudless atmosphere, encircled with a pure splendour.” 
1 find the variety in the Homeric descriptions of Olympus, noticed by Mr. 
It. P. Knight in his Carmina Iloiucrica, p. 26, not after Mr. Bryant’s manner, 
but as a proof that in the inventive parts of poetry congruity is not to be ex¬ 
pected. 

* Kara S’ ytpa iro\hv e%euei/ —II. 0. 1. 46, 52. 

+ I see that in the Observations on Mr. Lc Chevalier's Treatise (p. 22), this 
passage is adduced in proof of the same point. The sentence does not, how- 

5 G 
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The part of Ida called Lectuni, stretched down to the sea, tor 
there J uno and Somnus, on their passage from Lemnos, first loll 
the waves. 

V Ior/v 8’ ixe<r\)r t v 7ro7\uirl(Mxa, pjifsa ilijp wv 

AsxtoV i 7Tf>wrov l^iirkrrp o.7m. 31. S. 2S3. 

Jkit not only the promontory, but part of the hill towards the 
summits of the mountain was so called; since the woods of Lec¬ 
tion trembled under the feet of the deities as they ascended; and 
these woods were not far beneath Gargarus, for in them Somnus 
concealed himself on a pine-tree, to assist the machinations of the 
goddess, who advanced swiltiy to the seat of Jupiter. 

"llpij 81 xputmvws irpoo’e&r'trciTo Tapyapov axpov 

foJrtjXTjs. 11. 2. 292. 

Somnus may be supposed to have been at hand, and not far from 
the top of Ida. 

Now would Juno have gone fromlmbros toLectum, in order to 
arrive at the seat of Jupiter, who was looking down upon the plain 
of Troy, if that plain had been near Sigeum, which is almost as far 
from the promontory Lectum, as it is from the mountain which is 
the summit of the Idacan range? Strabo indeed calls Gargarus the 
top of Ida*, notw ithstanding he gives the name of Cotylus to the 
hill where the Scamander, together with the Granicus and iEse- 


evcr, admit solely of such an interpretation : it inay imply, that the god could 
sec the whole range of Ida, and could see also the city of Priam and the ships 
of the Greeks. 

* Lib. xiii. p. 583. 
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pus* * * § ', has its source, which is found by actual observation to 
be the highest point of the whole Idvean chain, and about seven 
hundred and seventy-five toises above the level of the sea. The 
town Gargara was on a high promontory, twenty-seven Roman 
miles from Lectum, and at the mouth of the Adramyttian gulf, 
properly so called. The summit Gargarus may have been above 
it, on the ridges either to the north-north-east in the direction of 
Cotylus, or to the north-west towards Lectum. Antandros, the 
town, was not far from Gargara, for it was only thirty-five 
Roman miles from Alexandria Troas; but a mountain called Cil- 
leum was between the height Gargarus and Antandros -f-; so that 
Cilleum most probably may have been the ridge in the northern 
direction from Gargara, and Gargarus the north-western summits. 

On the whole, there seems no positive authority for supposing 
Cotylus and Gargarus to be the same mountain J, notw ithstand- 
ing the decisions of Ilesychius, Vibius Sequester, and Macrobius, 
and the dreams of the grammarians, who, to strengthen their 
hypothesis, had recourse to the last resource of criticism, an ab¬ 
surd etymological conjecture §. 

* Lib. xiii. p. 602. 

t Lib. xiii. p. 612. 

$ Pocockc says, that “Gargarum was ntwther summit of Mount Ida, pro¬ 
bably more to the south than Cotylus.”—Observations in Asia Minor, p. 107. 

§ Vid. not. Phil. Jac. Mausacci. in Plutarchi Fluv. p. 76, vol. ?i. Plut. 
Op. Om. edit. Paris, 1624. “ Tafyotfot-, itadictum quasi K xfxxptv caput ca¬ 

pitis ut somniant grammatici.” 

Another passage of the same annotator, quotes Vibius .Sequester, the authoi 
of the Treatise de Montibus, mentioned above, as saying that the Xanthus or 
Scumander flows into the Propontis (Xanthus Troise, Ilio proxinius, ex Ida 
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Again—Jupiter seated on Ida, turns his eyes from the scene of 
action towards the land of the Thracians and Mysians. By which, 
as Strabo in his seventh book observes*, Homer must be under¬ 
stood to mean the Thracians separated from the Troad bp the 
Hellespont, and the Euivpean Mysians. 

’Autos 3= rpsirev otrere (paeiuto 

Noirtpiv e<p’ iwjroTo fotov QariXuiv xa!Aopto[xevos wav 
M 'Jtrcov r ay^s/xei^tov . ..II. N. ver. 3. 

Under correction from better judgments, I venture, however, 
to hint, that when the geographer explained vaTav, back, by 
ot nr&ev aurwv (sc. tiov Tpmmv) behind, or at the back of the Tro¬ 
jans, it was in conformity with his notion of the site of Troy, but 
that the more apparent interpretation of the passage is, that Ju¬ 
piter looked back, behind him, or at least ih a direction entirely 
different from that of his usual object. The expression rpiirev o<r<re, 
“ he turned his eyes,” the word irahiv, “ back,” and v6<r<piv , in 
the Latin version seorsum-f, and in our translation “ apart,” will 
be hardly thought to signify that he “ lifted his eyes and looked 
over and beyond the Trojan plain ” which must have been the 
case if the scene of action was on the shore of the straits. But 


monte dcflucns Simocnti junctus in Propontidcin fund it ur—not: ad Seaman- 
drum, ibid.); by which a judgment may be formed of the reliance to be 
placed on his decisions in any topographical nicety. He may possibly mean 
what is called the Propontic Hellespont, above Abydus, but is wrong even in 
that case. 

* Page 295. 

t “ Be versum.”—Sec Dr. Clarke’s note to verse 349, 11. A. 
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supposing the god to be looking towards Lectum, he must then 
have turned his eyes back, and apart from Troy, in order to take 
a view of Thrace and Mysia. This consideration, if it had been 
suggested by any better authority than my own, i should regard 
its decisive of the conclusion that Homer’s plain of Troy cannot 
have been farther north than the country near Alexandria Troas, 
and that it lay a little to the south of west from Cotylus, beneath 
Gargarus, a height of Ida, the roots of which formed the pro¬ 
montory Lectum. 

Let me add that, whatever was commonly thought respecting 
the pretensions of the Rhoetean shores, we find a trace of the 
main Grecian army having been near Lectum; for an altar to the 
twelve gods, raised by Agamemnon, was shown on that promon¬ 
tory* ; and as the king of kings remained stationary before Troy, 
and did not undertake any expeditions against the tributary 
cities-f-, it is not likely that his altar should be at Lectum if his 
troops were at Sigeum. It may be asked, if the Scamander of 
Strabo is not the Scamander of Homer, why should his Lectum 
be the promontory of that name in the Iliad ? I do not see how 
this question is to be answered ; but the conclusion cannot esta¬ 
blish any thing in favour of the river, although it may destroy 
tile pretensions of the mountain. The arrangements of the Ilel- 
ladian Greeks, in fixing the scenes of the Homeric poems, were 
extremely fanciful: for example, iEge, where was the palace of 

• * Strab. lib. xiii. p. 605. 

+ “ For the chief expeditions made to other places were under Achilles, 
which are mentioned Iliad, I. 326, Odyss. T. 105 ; and at these times we arc 
told in express terms, that Agamemnon, and consequently the main army, re¬ 
mained before Troy.”-—Bryant, Observations, p. 6. 
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Neptune, and from which some thought the iEgean took its 
name, according to them was in Euboea, at the place afterwards 
called Carystus * ; so that the goil of the sea, when he took four 
strides from Sarnothrace to vEge -j-, went fifty leagues out of his 
way to mount his chariot, since he might have reached the deep 
cave between Imbros and Tencdos, where he left his horses, m 
one-fourth of that distance, and by going in a direct line from ins 
station on the mountain towards Troy. 

Notwithstanding the objections which have been made to the 
citation of Virgil by Mr. Bryant J, as an evidence in this inves 


* Strab. lib. viii. p. 386. 

t Iliad, N. ver. 15—35. 

X It docs not seem a necessary consequence, as that learned person thought* 
that Virgil’s city was immediately under Antandros, because Aeneas built his 
ships in that situation- 

sub ipsa 

Antandro ct Phrygia) .... moutibus Ida:. 

If it had been any where in the district of Autaudros (for I do not find there 
was, as Mr. Bryant asserts, a mountain of that name*), it would have been to 
the south-east of Lectiun ; nor could ft be ill face of Tencdos, nor burnish the 
Sigean straits with its flames. Virgil expressly informs us, that at the destruc¬ 
tion of the city the Trojans were dispersed ; mid that a number of fugitives col¬ 
lected under Anchiscs, who, when the fleet was ready, set sail at the beginning 
of summer. That JEncas and his Trojans did not depart from Troy, but from 
a post which they occupied on one of the summits of Ida, is part of the story 
which Dionysius of Halicarnassus thought mdst probable, and which the ancient 
writer Ilellanicus followed in his history of the Trojans+; and there is no incon¬ 
gruity in supposing that, flying from the burning city, lie went towards a 
legion in a different quarter from that which was the station of the Greciun fleet 


* See Strab. lib. xiii. p. COG. 


| Dion. Halicar. lib. i, cap. 40. 
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tigation, from the supposition that lie was never on the spot, I 
cannot but consider ihe authority of the Latin poet as deriving 
the more weight from the very circumstance, on account of which 
it has been so much disregarded. Had he ever \isited the shores 
of the Hellespont, it is probable that he would have followed the 
commonly-received opinion of the Greeks of Phrygia, and that, 
besides Sigeum and Llhoelcum, he would have introduced their 
positions and notorious objects. As it is, we must conclude that 
he supposed himself following his great prototype, in placing his 
Troy and Tiojan plain opposite to Tenedos; and we may fairly 
think it of some importance to be supported by so great a name, 
in preferring the country about Alexandria Troas to that near 
Ilium, for the site of the Homeric city and the scene of the war. 


ami array, and embarked at. some distance from Troy. In the interpretation of 
the words of /Eneas, “ I leave the port and the fields where Troy stood”— 

Portusqne relinquo 
Et campos nbi Troja fuit 

we may reduce them to the language of prose, and understand the hero simply 
to say, “ I set sail, and quit my country.” There is by no means any neces¬ 
sity for connecting the “ port” with “ the fields where Troy stood.” How 
/Eneas came to raise a large tomb for Deiphobus on the Rhcetcan shore, unless 
that shore was near his Troy, is indeed a question not easily to be answered ; 
nor can it be very well accounted for, why the spot chosen for this monument 
was the very station of the Greeks, who might be supposed to interrupt the 
pious labours of the hero. According, however, to the compact between the 
Greeks and the Trojans under /Eneas, the conquerors were to facilitate the eva¬ 
cuation of the country by the latter *, and might not !:ave forbidden the funeral 
rites: or Virgil may have used the epithet Rhoetiv >, to signify the shores of 

the Trojan plain. 


Dion. Halicar. lib. i. cap. *!'». 
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A very general persuasion in favour of this position obtained 
amongst the learned of modern times. Casaubon, in his commen¬ 
tary on Strabo, evidently shows that he thought the shores of the 
identical Trojan plain to be the land on the continent nearest to 
Tenedos; for he remarks, that Strabo gives a shorter distance be¬ 
tween the main land and the island than Pliny, which, as the latter 
is talking of Sigeum, is perfectly reconcileable with fact, and would 
not have been noticed by any one who did not conceive Sigeum in 
front of Tenedos*'. Indeed, the Sigean shore, although not Si- 
geura, is said by Pliny to be opposite to Tenedos-f*; and the spot 
occupied afterwards by Alexandria Troas was named, so we learn 
from Strabo, SigiaJ. A town, or district, between the Sigean and 
the Alexandrian territory, and in face of Tenedos, was called 
Achseum §; and Dr. Pococke conceived the port of the Greeks 
to be in that quarter: Mr. Bryant does indeed aflirm, that it 
was so denominated from being the supposed station of the Gre¬ 
cian ships, and the place of the encampment, quoting Strabo as 
his authority j|. Here, however, it does not appear that he is 
held out by the geographer; at least I have not been able to fix 
upon any thing in the three places whore it is mentioned in his 
thirteenth book, conveying such a meaning. Strabo does seem 
to make it the boundary of the plain country of the Troad to the 

* ’Ow TTheieg Ttov TeTTapJiMOVTa «rraS«a»v Sie^owra rrjg Plinius 

ait abesse Tenedum a Sigeo xii. m et d pass: quae stadia sunt aliquunto pi ura.” 
—P. 226, Comment, ct Castig. 

+ “ Advcrsa Sigeo littori adjacct Tencdus.”—Lib. v. cap. 30. 

\ Siyia.—Lib. xiii. 604. 

I Amanov.—Sic leg. Casaub. Com. ct Castig. in lib. xiii. pp. 696, 604. 

|| Observations on a Treatise, p. 24. 
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South* ; but having placed ilie port of the Greeks before the 
Sigean promontory, expressly puts Aclueum after that headland 

It has been shown, I believe, that the ancient topographers 
looked lor the scene of the Iliad on the shores of the straits; and 
that the present face of the country corresponds sutliciently with 
their accounts, to enable us not only to understand, but to form 
a judgment: on the accuracy of, their conclusions respecting the 
city of Priam and the plain of Troy. W hether the fable of the 
poet was founded on fact, or was altogether fiction (a point which 
it has been my wish entirely to leave out of this enquiry), 1 see 
no necessity for allowing, with Mr. Blackwell that Homer, 
although he may have been acquainted with Phrygia, had a per¬ 
sonal knowledge of the precise site of his war, or had fixed upon 
any distinct spot for the scene of his action. It is true, indeed, 
that an inimitable air of truth is to be found in his description ; 
that lie is simple, distinct, and every where consistent with him¬ 
self; but this is a portion of his art, this is the characteristic of his 
genius: it is an excellence less likely perhaps to be found in a 
painter of real scenery, than in one who trusts altogether to his 
invention and is not encumbered with an adjustment of actual lo¬ 
calities ; and the poet is equally minute, particular, and, it may 
be almost said, credible in his detail, when he conducts his de- 
!edited guests into the coral caves of the ocean, or the silver pa- 
laces of Olympus. It is hardly necessary to add, that he cannot 
be affected by any of the difficulties attendant upon the exami¬ 
nation of the question, and that there is no contusion in the 

‘ Lib. xiii. p. b! 6. 

\ I bill. pp. 603, 601. 

| An Jlnquiry into tin: Life anil \Y rilin^s of Homer, Sect. xii. p. ‘ 

11 
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descriptions ot the Hind, except when they are compared with 
the topography ot* the Troad. 

This contusion began to arise the moment a question was insti¬ 
tuted on the actual identity of the plain before [lium with the 
plain of Troy. The lir.st enquirers were the first to start objec¬ 
tions. The conjectures of all were combated, and if Demetrius 
of Scepsis attacked the claims of Ilium, doubtless some critic of 
that town showed those of his Village of the llieans to be equally 
unfounded. 

The author of the Enquiry into the Life and W ritings of Homer, 
talking of Demetrius’s commentary, says, “ there he ascertained 
the real places of Homer's descriptions, and pointed out the 
scenes of the remarkable actions. lie showed where the Greeks 
fad drawn up their ships; where Achilles encamped with his 
Myrmidons ; where Hector drew up the Trojans; and from what 
country came the auxiliaries*.’’ It is astonishing with what bold¬ 
ness these things are said, and with what facility they are admit¬ 
ted. Jf any judgment is to be formed of Demetrius’s whole work 
from the allusions to, and extracts from, it in Strabo, he destroyed 
rather than established the received opinions on this subject, and 
as for the particular points above mentioned, excepting the last, 
we have no hint that he touched upon them at till, but may 
rather conclude that he did not, since they are not noticed by the 
geographer as being topics of controversy. The last seems to 
have been the sole object of his thirty books, although it is here 
put at the end of, and as a secondary adjunct to, the other parts 
of the detail. 


* Sect. xii. p. 293. 
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Those u! to have seen the plains near Cape Janissary, or even have 
looked at the map of the country, may, with Homer before them, 
he able to find objections to the supposed site of the war which 
have escaped Mr. Bryant and other enquirers, but they may per¬ 
haps l>e inclined to think, that if the Greeks of Phrygia were 
wrong in their conjectures, no such discovery will be ever made 
of the true positions as shall be allowed on all hands to be unob¬ 
jectionable. The present plain of the Mendere towards Cape 
Janissary, is certainly the plain of Troy of those Greeks; but the 
only resemblance which a three weeks residence on the spot, with 
the poet in my hand, enabled me to find out between that plain 
and Homer's scene, was that which in the eyes of Fluellen, made 
the native country of Alexander so like the birth-place of Ilenry 
the Tilth—■“ There is a river in Macedon, and there is also more¬ 
over a river at Monmouth.*/’ Vet the river, whose doubtful 
fountain makes us hesitate before we follow its course, after ap¬ 
pearing to guide us in its progress, runs us into a labyrinth just 
as we come to the end of the clue: for the same description of 
its mouth which shows that the Mendere is the Scamander of 
Strabo, convinces us that the Scamander of Strabo was not the 
Xanthus of Homer, or that the Rhcetean promontory was not 
the station of Ajax-j*. Rut notwithstanding this insuperable dis¬ 
crepancy, the Greeks, as we have seen, pointed out not only the 
port of Agamemnon’s army, but their naval station and the place 


+ Henry V. act iv. scene vii. 

t “Homer intimates very clearly and repeatedly, that it (! he river) was to 

the left, and served as a barrier to the north.“.“ Whoever, (here. 

lore, places Achilles upon the Scamander, and Ajax and his troops at a dis¬ 
tance, from it, is greatly mistaken.”—Bryant's Dissertation, pp. 14ft, 119, l. r >0, 

r> n 2 
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of their encampment*; the last of which at least was a land¬ 
mark that one might have thought would have disappeared, when 
the seven rivers overwhelmed the Grecian intrenchment. These 
objects were created b. ihc same enthusiasm which believed that 
the bicch-lree near the tomb of Ilus was still to be seen more 
than a thousand years alter the Trojan war; and there is no 
reason why we should join with the Phrygian Greeks in their 
belief in the. one instance rather than in the other. Throughout 
the whole of this region, there was not, as Lucan tells us, a rock 
without a name. 

..Nullum est sine nomine Saxuin. Pharsal. bib. ix. 

Whatever could hear the least resemblance to any object of the 
Homeric landscape, became at once a distinguished feature in the 
future delineations of the Trend : and thus there was given a loca- 
lity to all the transactions of that grand event, in the establish¬ 
ment of which the Greeks of every succeeding age were so muck 
interested, that almost the last of their countrymen, w hen record¬ 
ing the real victories of Salamis and Plata'a, still persevered in call¬ 
ing it the most glorious and the greatest deed of Greece— 
seal (Ksyt^fiv tj^' epyoy’f-. These resemblances might be found 

in almost any part of the Mellcspontine Phrygia, and no conclu¬ 
sion can be drawn from any such accidental coincidences. 

When Mr. H orace Walpole had iinished the story of his 
famous romance, he looked into the map of the kingdom of Na- 

* 'F.ctI to iairaS y.ov } xai i Ap^at uv xal t l Ap^ai'x&y aTfonontio.. 

bib. xiii. p. 595. 

t Plutarch. Sec Ceiisura, &c. Observations on the Author, prefixed to 
Dictys t-retensis tic Hello Trojano. 
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pies lbr a well-sounding name, whence it should take its title, 
and fired upon Otranto. Some time alter the appearance of the 
hook, a indy who had travelled in Italy, sent him a picture of 
the '•asde at Otranto, i>i which there were two small windows one 
over the other and looking into the country that suited exactly 
to the smah chambers from one of which his heroine Matilda 
heard the young peasant singing beneath her. Now Mr. Wal¬ 
pole had not been aware that there was any castle at Otranto*. 

A little ingenuity and a good ileal of enthusiasm would find 
the wished-for objects in any spot where there was a wide plain, 
extending to the shore hacked by high mountains, and watered 
by two streams. In the present case, points of resemblance are 
triumphantly noticed and insisted upon, whilst irreconcileable di- 
icrsities are easily explained away, and referred to the change 
caused by the revolution of ages. The modern supporters of the 
hypothesis make the sea feel their power, and roll obedient rivers 
through new channels, with greater facility than Cyrus or the 
soldiers of Alarie. Mr. Wood finding none of the scenes of the 
Iliad below Bournabashi, adds nearly twelve miles of solid land 
to Phrygia-j-; and a late author marks out the bed in which the 
Mendere once flowed, being pushed by the rivulet of Bourna¬ 
bashi towards the Khoetean promontory, and not as it now does, 
and did in Strabo’s time, near the Sigcan side of the plain ];. 

Not less liberty has been taken with the human frame than 

* Lord Orford’s Works, Miscellaneous Letters, No. 15, to Lady Craven 
toI. v. p. 663. 

+ Great part of the plain below llournabn hi must have been created since 
Homer’s time.—Description of the Troad, p. 510. 

t Topography of Troy, pp. 42, 43. 
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with iim land and sea; and the modern topographers appeal 
to feel the same as the artist Boucliartlon, who told Count 
Caylu.s, that after reading llomer men seemed to him to hr 
fifteen feet high, and all nature enlarged*. Lycophron con¬ 
fined the stature of the hero of the Iliad to nine cubits, and in 
Quintus Calaber-f*, Achilles was the only giant of the Greeks, 
yet not only this warrior, but the whole of the army have, like 
the spectre which appeared to Apollonius grown upon the 
moderns, and become capable of fighting over a distance of at 
least forty miles in a day : an astonishing faculty in our eyes— 
6) vov fipoToi hr) v hrijfiovioi —but: onlv in proportion with the other 
physical powers of those who could make their exhortations heard 
distinctly one mile off", and could distinguish a man’s voice at 
three 

* Tableaux tires de i’lliade, ct de 1’Odyssc d’Honier, p. 227. Essay on the 
Genius and Writings of Pope, vol. i. sect. vi. p. 365. 

t r Oio; V7rtf$tx*.0( Tjtuoj iriVtv.—>Lil). iii. ver. 391. 

J Philostratus, in his Life of Apollonius (lib. iv. cap. 5) relates, that the 
spectre of Achilles appeared to that sophist, and was at first five, but grew to 
twelve cubits high.—See Bayle, article Achilles, note N. 

^ These difficulties were first started by Mr. Bryant, and have been since un¬ 
relentingly followed up by the author of an essay in the Edinburgh Review, 
No. xii. duly 1803, p. 237, Vol. 6. In the day on which Patroclus was 
killed, the Greeks passed four times over the space between Troy and their 
camp.—(Observat. on a Treatise, pp. 2, 3, 4.) Mr. l,e Chevalier’s Bourua- 
bnshior'l’roy, is at least twelve miles from his .naval station,—multiply that dis¬ 
tance by four, and we have forty-eight miles—deduct thecight, “not to overrate 
the distance, and the Greek and Trojan armies fought over a space of forty 
miles in one day.” Now it is not saying too much to aver, that no whole 
army of one hundred thousand men ever actually fought over half of that dis¬ 
tance in a day ; and it is needless to add another word against the pretension's 
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It has been remarked as a singular fact, that the map which 
Mr. Pope composed, merely from the perusal of the Iliad, is no 


.if Bournahashi.—Pausanias indeed relates (lib. i. p. 66), that when the sea 
broke into the tomb of Ajax, the knee-pan of that hero was found to be as big 
as a quoit or discus, yet, these Greeks were nothing to those with whom Nes¬ 
tor fought. Every thing has been undergoing a continued degeneracy since the 
creation, and well did Gil Bias’ master, Don Pacheco, observe—Uespeehcs du 
tnns d’Adam devoient ctre d’une grossiur mervcilleuse. Attempts have been 
made to render the account of Agamemnon’s voice being beard from the centre 
to the two extremities of the cainp, and of Achilles distinguishing Hector’s 
voice at his station of Ajax (11. 0. v. 222, and IT. v. 127), somewhat probable 
by contracting the breadth of the supposed place of encampment; but wherever 
the ships of Ulysses wore, wc arc told that the reputed station of Ajax was at 
Rhcetcum (stad. xxx. intcrvallo a Sigseo, et ipso in stalione c/assis sine, Plin. 
cap. xxx. 1. 5), and that of Achilles at Sigeum (uhi chtssis rjus steterat in 
Siga-o, Plin. ibid.) .and no contraction of the Port of the Greeks will affect 
the distance between the stations of the two heroes on the promontories, which, 
it is allowed, have not altered their positions since Pliny wrote. If any accre¬ 
tion of soil has been caused by the river, the distance from the middle of the 
bay to the two extremities was, as the essay in the above-mentioned Review 
observes (p. 261), of course greater formerly than now; and the power of Aga¬ 
memnon’s voice more extraordinary than even present appearances would sug¬ 
gest. After every possible shuffling of the positions, the Scamander will flow 
into the port of the Greeks, making first a marsh (l)ein Portus Achivorum, in 
quem intluit Nanthus Simoenti junctus Stagnant prius faciens, Plin. ibid.) 
between the two promontories, and consequently through some part of the sta¬ 
tion of the Greek army, which can never be reconciled with any tiling said by 
Homer of that river. It is with no less dismay than astonishment, that 1 find 
in the Carmina Ilomerica (p. 52) a direct eulogy of I.e f'bcralicr, Morritt, 
and Gell, somewhat at the cxpcncc of the aucient geot>r ipliers, and to the 
litter discomfiture of those “ hawkers of tri/ies ,> (imgarum vemlitatoribus) 
Bryant and Richardson, for noticing this opinion of Mr. R. P. Knight’s, 
l should perhaps be coupled with “ the fairest of critics, ” did I not hint 
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bad representation of the plain of the Mendere. It would be 
singular if it was a fact, but it is not. The author of the To¬ 
pography of Troy* says he has not “ erred much" in placing his 
Callicolone near Tchiblak ; but Mr. Pope’s map has no modern 
names; and if he did not make any considerable mistake, why 
do we find the Callicolone of Mr. Cell at Atche-Keui, four miles 
from Tchiblak by his own map ? The fact is, that Mr. Popes 
picture (for it is not a map) bears not the least resemblance to 
the spot in question. Air. Wood thought the change of position 
between Sigeum and Ithu'teum, must have been caused by the 
inversion of the engraver’s plate; but there is no necessity for 
adopting such a notion. Our great poet was not sensible of the 
difficulty or objection, which, as there was a consistency of error 
in his plan, was of so little importance, that he explained his own 
descriptions to the perfect satisfaction of himself, and also of his 
readers until the discovery made by Mr. W ood. 

This is a sufficient proof, in my mind, of the facility with which 
these plausible arrangements may be made, and is an argument 
against the ready adoption of any theories applied to the spot 
in question, however ingenious, and at first sight satisfactory. 
If Air. Pope’s chart answers to the descriptive part of the Iliad, 
without having the least likeness to the Trojan plain of Strabo 
and the moderns, the consequent inference must be more fa¬ 


st tlic same time, that were my conclusions drawn solely from an investigation 
of die subject in a library, and not from an actual survey of the disputed coun¬ 
try, I should not of course presume to set (hem in contrast with the decision 
of that distinguished critic. 

* l*. 55. 
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vourable to the ingenuity of our poet than to the conjectures of 
the topographers. The praise ami the blame bestowed upon him 
by Mr. Le Chevalier, who has devoted a chapter to the exami¬ 
nation of his map, are equally futile and unfounded. He cen¬ 
sures him for not having given a good representation of the plain 
of the Mendere, when Mr. Pope had only endeavoured to follow 
Iiomer. He praises him, by saying “ his notion is perfectly 
right respecting the situation of the Grecian camp between the 
two promontories, the confluence of the two rivers at no great 
distance from the ships, the general shape of the plain; the course 
of the Simois of greater extent than that of the Scamander, the 
distance of the city from the sea, and the two sources of the 
Scamander in the neighbourhood of the city*.” 

Now it is really laughable to observe, that in the map the 
camp is not between the two promontories; that there is in the 
actual plain no confluence of two such rivers as are traced by 
Mr. Pope ; that the general shape of the plain is nothing like 
that in the plate; that in making the course of the Simois of 
greater extent than that of the Scamander he was entirely wrong; 
that as to the distance of the city from the sea, the translator's 
plan gives no scale, but represents it not far from the shore; and 
Air. Le Chevalier could know as little about its actual site as 
Mr. Pope ; and lastly, that the poet, as well as the traveller, 
1 rnving, if the plain of the Mendere is the plain of Troy, mistaken 
the comparative length of the Simois and Scamander, was con¬ 
sequently quite erroneous in his delineation of the sources of the 
latter river. 


♦ 


Description of the Plain of Troy, p, 170. 
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It may fairly move our spleen to behold the author of the 
English Iliad, the inode! of severe taste and just criticism, enlisted 
by a French enthusiast, to light under the banners of ignorance 
and presumption. 

Lady M. W. Montague declared, that, viewing from Sigeum 
the celebrated plains and rivers, she admired “ the exact geogra¬ 
phy of Homer, whom she had in her hand she found “ almost 
every epithet he gives to a.mountain, or a plain, still just for it*;” 
.and “ passed several hours in as agreeable cogitations as ever Don 
Quixote had on Mount Montesinos.” We may by this passage 
form an estimate of this pleasing writer’s actual knowledge of 
Iiomer, and appreciate the real value of her testimony in favour 
of these famous plains. Had, however, every subsequent travel¬ 
ler contented himself with such cogitations, and launched into these 
elegant and indefinite encomiums on the poet, without endeavour¬ 
ing by researches and surveys, to illustrate, and, if I may use 
the expression, authenticate the Iliad, the doubts of the learned 
had never been awakened ; Dry ant had never written. 

Trojaquc mine stares, Priamique arx alia manercs. 

Having ventured upon debateable ground, I beg leave to con¬ 
clude these remarks by touching upon a question so much con¬ 
nected with the subject in hand, that a satisfactory decision of 
it would be of the utmost importance, in arranging a chart of 
the ancient Troud. Much of the whole question relative to 
Homer’s Hellespont, ^which has been as grievous and bitter a 
river to the topographers, as it: was to Xerxes— (iotepbs xu\ 


* l.cUrr xiiiv 
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tot 0-1x6$) must be necessarily affected by, and indeed depend 
upon, the spot which we may suppose he chose for his plain of 
Troy. If the stations of A jax, and Achilles were intended by h ini 
to be on the promontories afterwards called RnaHeum and .Si- 
geuni, the “ broad,” the “ boundless/' the “rushing” Hellespont, 
was the embouchure of the straits of the Dardanelles, and the view 
of the expanse of waters from the station of Achilles, might jus¬ 
tify all the above epithets. However we may attempt to dispose 
oi the word llAATYSi, “ broad/' which has been considered the 
great difficulty, AHMIPCN, “ boundless/’ will still remain, and it; 
is worth while to observe, that Virgil saw no reason for altering 
the common signification of the first word, which he appears to 
have translated when he calls the very sea in question the “ broad 
Sig can straits '— 

.Sigea igni freta lata reluceiif. vF.n. lib. ii. 

Mr. Bryant asserts, that “ in none of the instances (quoted 
by him) in which the word Hellespont is used in Homer, did the 
poet allude to the canal of A by <1 us * .” Perhaps he did not allude 
to the strait between Abydusand Sextos; but when, in a passage 
not referred to by that author-j-, he calls “ the rushing Helle¬ 
spont the, boundary of the Thracians vrhom Acamas and Vcirbs 
led to Troy,” the canal does seem to be referred to; for that is 
the only portion of the sea which, with a reference to Asia, can 

* Dissertation, p. 134. 

f 'Aurap &pvjixus xa\ Xlsipo>$ rpm$ 

"O(nrov$ 'K7\7\r'(rirovTO$ Ayrxppoog svto$ Upy-i. 

11. II. ver. 84 j. 
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1 ic properly said to confine Thrace; and in this sense it is under¬ 
stood by Strabo, in his seventh book*', who uses the very epithet 
so much canvassed, in the following sentence: “The Mgsians (ike 
Asiatic)—being in the quarter of the Troad—and separated from 
Thrace bg the “broad” Hellespont-f.” This seems to show that 
the canal of Abydus was the Hellespont, and that it was thought 
worthy of the appellation given to it by the poet, but it does not 
fix the termination of that canal, or sea, at Sigcum. It does ap¬ 
pear that in latter times, the strait beginning from Scstos and 
Abydus, and extending towards the Propontis as far as Callipolis 
on one hand, and Lampsacus on the other, was called the Helle¬ 
spont, and in this sense it is always taken by Pliny 

According to this arrangement, the iEgean sea would come up 
as high as Abydus. Herodotus gives a length of four hundred 
stadia to the Hellespont, and appears to allude to the canal only§; 
but although in one place he talks of that one of Xerxes’ bridges 
Tillich mis tomirds thcjlfean ||, yet he does not say that the strait 
did not reach below Abydus; nor do 1 find that Thucydides ui> 

I’.ujc 295. 

+ Muirrov .... hfipiov rf Tpaiaih .... fjiipyo'xsvwv o aii Tr t g &puxr,i, 

T?MTSt 'FOO^mruvrw. 

+ Primas angibtias llcllcsponlum vocant. I lac Xerxes Persarum rex, con* 
slrato in navibus ponte, du.xit cxercilum—Lib. iv. rap. xii. p. 58. F.t Hol- 
hspontuni, scpletn ut (lixiiniis stadiis Europam ab Asia dividens, quatuor illio 
inter sc rontrarias urbes liabct. In Kuropa Callipolim d Seston, in Asia Lamp- 
sacuni ct A by don.—I.ib. iv. cap. 11, p. 55; see also lib. vi. cap. 32, p. 80. 

^ Lib. iv. cap. 85; lib. vii. cap. 35, 3d. 

1 Kara 2s rr t v irpli to ’Aiyaiov.—Hist, lib, vii. cap. 55. 
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derstood that city to be at the mouth of tiie Aegean, and conse¬ 
quently the south-western boundary of the strait*. 

From several places in the lirst book of Xenophon's Hellenics, 
and particularly in the opening of it, the mouth of the Helle¬ 
spont seems to have been at least as low down asllhoeteum j-; for 
after Dorieus had entered the Hellespont, the battle between him 
and the Athenian Triremes was fought in sight of Mindarus, who 
was at Ilium. 

The naval actions mentioned in this book, which took place 
after the twenty-first year of the Peloponesiau war, are generally 
allowed to have been fought in the Hellespont; and in one of 
them, when Thrasyllus and Thrasybulus beat Mindarus, the Athe¬ 
nian fleet manoeuvred along the shore from Eleus to Sestos, and 
the Lacedemonian from Sigcum to Abydus. 

A later author, Diodorus Siculus, although he calls the strait 
where the armies of Xerxes and Alexander crossed, the Hellespont |, 


* tv to! 'EAAwtoktw dtplvTOcrxi 7rpif AtpnvXt'Sxv xjd *bxpvx[3x£ev. - 

Thucyd. Hist. lib. viii. cap. 62, p. 91, vol. v. Ilipoiit. edit. 

Zr,trrev iroXtv rr\t Xtptrovf,<Tov ..... xaSiVra-ro ippevp icv xxl <pvAaxw t5 7txvti? 
'FAXrunrcvrov. —Ibid. p. 95. 

"Oi $ ASnvuTot xati si awo ’luvieti kxi 'EXXvrrrevreu ei — Lib. i. 

cap. 89, p. 124, vol. i. 

K«1 f*fr a. retjTo (taking Scstos) dirtirXmretv *£ KAAnffirevr*.—l.ib. i. cap. 9, 
p. J6, vol. i. 


+ Xenoph. Hist. Grace, lib. i. p. 428, cl scq. edit. Lcuncbiv. 
f AXt^xvSpof ilt ytret r?k Swotyteis Tropn/Sas tm rev E.XXria7revrov Sufiifixn t<v 
SCvxy.iv. —Lib. xvii. cap. i. p. 570. 

Xtfaf St «c sttJS'eto rev 'EXXnmrtvrev l?iCyx$xi .and just afterwards? 

■p’ ’EXXvtnrevTov rriv nepilxv ireir,<rxy.tvof.— Lib. ii. p. 245. 
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does not determine any thing as to the length or boundaries of 
the canal. Arrian’s Hellespont was near Arisbe*. 

The authorities here quoted do perhaps appear to confine the 
extremity of the Hellespont to the Sigean canal; but a good deal 
may he said to show, that it was the part of the iEgean sea 
which washed the shores of Phrygia Minor, beginning from Aby- 
dus and ending at JLectum. We cannot suppose with Mr. Wood, 
that 1 lomer thought the Hellespont to be actually a river, any 
more than Xerxes who called it so. 

In the account of iEneas, copied from llellanicus, a very anci¬ 
ent historian, by Dionysius of Halicarnassus -j j that hero is said 
to sail from the Trojan shores over the Hellespont to the penin¬ 
sula of Pallene in Thrace. In after times he would have been said 
to sail over the iEgean sea, or the gulf Melas. Some of the My- 
sians were called Hellespontine Mysia was not near the canal 
of Abydus, but to the south-east of the Troad ; so that when any 
of its people were called Hellespontine, it was, probably, because 
they lived towards the shore of that sea afterwards named the 
/Egean. The passage quoted below from Pliny, may have been the 
reason why Macrobius, in a sentence given by Mr. Bryant §, calls 
Mysia a province of th^Hellespont. “ Gargara sunt in Mysia, 
quae est Hellespont! Provincia ||.” 

Let us appeal to Strabo. 1 am surprised to find Air. Bryant 


* ’E£ 'IAiou Jt t? ’AfiV)3>iK r,xn, 2 iroura. i ivvxp if aura "EXAn- 

vtovtov t<rTpa.roiT(fivxit. — Lib. i. cap. 12, p. 27. 
t Lib. i. cap. 39 

% “ In Mysia Abrctini ct Hellespont!! appcllati.”—Plin. lib. v, cap. 78. 

^ Dissert, p. 134. 

1} L. v. c. xx. p. 362 
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allowing, that this geographer favoured the opinion of the Helle¬ 
spont being the canal from Abydus to Lampsacus * ; for it will 
appear by the following passages that he, on the contrary, makes 
Abydus the boundary towards the Propontis, and not towards 
the iligean. “ ll lies (Abydus) on the moitth of the Propontis 
and the. Hellespont -(•/’ 

“ It is that part of the coast of the Propontis from the straits 
of Abydus to the /Esepusf” 

“In this quarter (theThracianChersoncse) is the strait of seven 
stadia at Sestos and Abydus, through which the Aegean and the 
Hellespont empty themselves to the north into another sea railed 
the Propontis 

Jl will be seen also from these passages, that the Hellespont 
is not solely the Abydean strait, but that it is a sea which has 
one of its outlets through that strait. This notion is further 
supported by the following places in the same author. Talking 
of an opinion of Strato, the geographer says that naturalist 
thought that the Euxine had burst its way through an isthmus to 
Byzantium |j, “ and had thence fallen into the Propontis and 


♦ Dissert, p. 133. 

-)• ’Ew.xttTCU it tm HTUIJ.UTI -rrf T\fOtrovrlSoq xai xit 'EAAiC(r7rooxou.— I.ib. xiii. 

p. 594. 

+ ’'E(rn tie ot'jT/i (subuud. irupx's'x) p\v t?s IT/soorooT/Jos oinS -mf A{2 jHj 
mi/cov eiri tou"A iarnrou.— lAb. xiii. p. 583. See also lib. xiii. |>| >. 581, .ib4, 
where the same coast is decisively called the coast ot the Propontis. 

^ KaTsc xatixno ierr] to imxs'xiioit to xxtx Xritnov xxi ASucioo, St :: to 
‘AiyxTov xxl o *EAA?](r7rGVT0c ixSISutl irpvi olpxTvv us <*AAo o .t-tAraor 

UpoTroLnlSx.— Lib. ii. p. 124. 

|| ^E»r’ txTr«rt~v to Siup us x*io HpiTCOvrlix, l xa» top EAAi'utoitov.—L ib. i. 
p. 49. 
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Hellespont!' If the Hellespont had been the strait or canal, it 
would probably have been said, “ into the Propontis, and through, 
or by the Hellespont into the iEgean.” In his second book, 
p. 124, enumerating the seas, he has these words: “ The next is 
the jEgean, with the gulf Melus and the Hellespont *By a 
passage in page 92 of the same book we learn, that the gulf 
Melas was that northern end of the sea loosely called the iEgean, 
included by a lino drawn from the Sunian promontory to Cape 
Mastusia, the point of the Thracian Chersonese, which did not 
consequently take in any of the sea that washed the shores of 
Phrygia Minor. The division of the sea Melas from the sea Hel¬ 
lespont, may be collected also from the excerpts of the seventh 
book: “ The Thracian Chersonese makes (oris bounded by) three 
seas, the Propontis to the north-east, the Hellespont to the east, 
and the gulf Melas to the south-west-f" Now that the canal of 
Abydus is not here alluded to, will be seen by looking at the 
map, for that canal is in the same line with the Propontis, and 
would not therefore be put in a different quarter of the compass. 
We may add also, that the Hellespont of Strabo was the western 
limit, or, as has been said above, the sea that washed the shores of 
the lesser Phrygia, which was on that account called the Ilelles- 
pontinc. Mentioning the boundaries of Troas, he says, “ But 
the sea to the west is the Hellespont, in which quarter is also the 
Mgeanf” It is clear that no one could call the canal of Aby- 


• To Je a\my\s to ’Aiyaioo htriv y[Sr\ <ruo tw MtAaoi xoAtto, it*) t« 'EAXk- 
tnrlvTu. 

+ Tl io Qpdxri y^tffenriirof rjtis iroiti TlfOTrcvrtSx lx (3oppd, ‘EAA»i- 

trirooTOo otoosraAwo., xdi too MeA«o« xoXvov ex ootou. 

J 'H <Te Icntfioc ^*A*tt«, a rt EAA>)<T7rooT«f iW*o to u x*) to ’Aiyaioo te- 

A«yof.—Lib. xiii. p. 583. 
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dus the sea to the west of" Phrygia. Lu another place he is enu¬ 
merating the districts of Asia within the llalys, which he says 
contain towards the Pontus and the Propontis, the Paphlago- 
nians, Bythinians, and Mysians; “ and Phrygia, called Phrygia 
on the. Hellespont , in which is the Troad; and .‘Kolia and Jonia, 
upon the sEgcan and the following sea*.” By which it appears, 
that the Hellespont is brought as low down as Leetum, the northern 
boundary of iEolia ; and (unless any contradictory passage has 
been overlooked) that the whole line of coast to this point from 
Abydus, was considered by Strabo as being the shores of the 
Hellespont, not of the /Egean: which was what was undertaken 
to be proved. 

Dionysius Periegetes supports this notion : be puts the mouths 
of the strait or Hellespont between imbros and Tenedosj-; and 
he conveys the same meaning in verses 530’, 537, 538, and ex¬ 
pressly inverses 820, 821, and calls the Hellespont great The an¬ 
cients seem to have overlooked the angle of Phrygia at the Sigean 
promontory; for Strabo § talks of the shore from Abydus toLec- 
tum, as if it had been from one end to the other entirely in the 
same direction. This will, in some measure, account for the un¬ 
certainty respecting the southern limits of the Hellespont. 

* T* e<p' 'ExAtjVjtovtw dppuylav, rjg s(Tt) non rj T pong : Trpbg 

<$e ra, ’A iya.ua xa) rf efps^rjg %a7\drTa r<r t v ts ’AioX/Sa xa) rr t v hoviav.— 
Lib. ii. p. 129. 

+ 'Ougoy 8* eg TeveSov Texp/tiqsTai etryareanrav 

*Ip.j£%ov eytnv £Tsga)5ev aifsv <rTevbg sayerai aoAfuv. 

Ver. 138, p. 8, edit. II ilium, Loud. 1679 , 

t T r\v [lst ’AioXiSog xa^ureirrarai rftsa yatyg 

’Atyalo -nraqa yetXog virep [xeyav ‘E\Kr,tnrovTov. 

| Lib. xiii. p. 581. 
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The Brioaie le n-r.< Cape ,iani:;sa , ;/-—S/dls into tin: Mouth of tin, 
Stiiuts—The Tort of Elens—( ne Berlin/—,ln Bullish 
Countr '-Ilot-sr tlu ('hers./Hese — Attci-.pt to p iss the Dor- 
du.i: '!< s— 'rtel'oe in f/w l ! // In lea ' 'hand!:-Ixafcssi — The old 
(atsfles of Tin:/>n, Ha and \atoiia-—Tin Toirn of t'->■ Darda- 
in — . i /% /ncr fa hie Supn si if ion—eSlannit a-i>or/ion — Tin. 
Bridge, of \nwcs — Atn/dus and Sextus — Sieii/nninn; aerost 
the Hellespont — The Current — The Frigate passes the 
'Dardanelles' — The Eassape of the English Elect in 1807— 
Ah-1 lash i Liman — Zemenic—The Brae tins and Ccrcotas — 
/Egos-Eolut/ios—Side on the Altdearie Stone — Lnmpsncus — 
(iaUipoli—The Island of Marmora—Approach to Constat/-, 
linople.—Anchor under the II alls. 


OCR Firman arrived from Constantinople on the 
;h>th of April, on which day llte higate, by the ad\ice of two 
Creek pilots who wore on hoard, changed hor anchorage to 
a mile further from the shore to the north-west, At ten o'clock 
on the 1st of Mat, we weighed anchor, and, after heating up 
near iho island of I mimes, m orucr to take the best advantage 
of the wind, which was norlheily, passed close under the castle 



i.r.nr.e. m.itt. 
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on tho European side of the strait. We saw the entrance of a lit¬ 
tle circular port, scooped out as it wen' from the. foot of the hdl, 
which was prolmhiy the ancient harbour of Elens, and which, 
although now admitting only the small caiques or trading boats of 
the islands, received the Athenian licet of one hundred and 
eighty sail, six days before the battle of /Egos-Eolamos *. As 
we advanced, the bleak white cliffs of the Chersonese diminished 
in height, and presented a succession of hanging woods and 
hedge-row fields cultivated to the water’s edge. 

On the Asiatic side, the hanks beyond the harrow In-Tepe 
appeared more high and abrupt, hut occasionally interspersed 
with retreating bays of Hat sandy soil. About nine miles from 
Koum-Kale, the shore became again flat, and swelled forward 
into (he Urait, forming a large circular projection, called by the 
Turks Ke.-os-Piornou, and by the Frank navigators Cape IJerbieri. 

The road from Konm-Kale to the Dardanelles, which we once 
trnv 'i-ci!. hirer voiding amongst woody precipices for two hours 
bovoad ! n-Tcpc, leads along the base fit’ tins Hat. promontory. 
r *"l-- , so my no tillages on (lie route, exeep'- a small hamlet near the 
|• 11 • n! the Cape; yd: the country where it is cleared i.> diuded 
itno yore field*, eotl< :i lands, and green pastures nlvm iding in 
Hock-. A stream issuing from the roots of the great Ida an chain 
which project towards the strait, and in some places horde) upon 
the shore, runs through, the flat, and falls into the; sea near tho 
tillage on the t ape. A small farm-house further inland towards 
the Dardanelles, was pointed out to me as Inc pla<■•* wharc the 
preliminaries ot the. hte peace between Crcal .initaii: and tlm 


Xeeepli. 11 ist. (oxc. li'i. ii. p, -lag nlit. LcuuU.it 
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G rami Sigtiior were signed by his Excellency Mr. Adair and the 
Minister of the Porte. The Mahometan Plenipotentiary was not, 
we may suspect, aware that Sylla and Mithridates had concluded 
a similar treaty on the same spot * ; for he could not have known 
that Perbicri is the ancient Dardanian promontory. A little before 
we approached the Cape, we passed some marshes which, in all 
probability, are those formerly called Pteleos, near the town 
Ophrynium, and the grove of Hector p. The strait at Ucrbieri 
has the appearance of being narrower than at the Dardanelles. 

At three o’clock the breeze failed us, and we were obliged to 
anchor in a bay, off'a narrow valley in Thrace, about eight miles 
from the Dardanelles. We remained there the whole of the night, 
and part of the next day, during which lime we look the opportu¬ 
nity of going on shore. We proceeded up the valley on a beaten 
path by the side of a brook, through a grove of thickset trees, 
the hills impending on each side, and with their woody sum¬ 
mits almost closing over our heads. After a short walk, we came 
in sight of a chiflik or country-house, surrounded by a small 
pleasure-ground and gardens, laid out in the Frank taste and 
adorned with clumps of trees evidently not the natives of the soil. 
On approaching the spot, our surprise was increased by the sight 
of a neat building, with attached offices and a court-yard, fitted 
up with many of the implements and appurtenances of an English 
farm; and we were at a loss to account for so many exotic elo 
gancies, until we learnt that the place had been made by Mr. 
Hit-hard Willis, an English gentleman, who, having chosen this 
valley for his retreat, purchased the land, and at the expence of 

* !Strabon. lib. xiii. p. 595. 


+ Strabon. ibid. 
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transporting some fruit and garden trees from England, and of 
employing an English gardener, created on the shores of the 
Hellespont, a country seat not to be rivalled by any villa on the 
banks of the Thames, We were farther informed, that neither 
bis attachment to the spot, nor the pains bestowed upon its em¬ 
bellishment, prevented the Turks, who did not choose to have a 
Frank landholder amongst them, from obliging Mr. Willis to 
part with his purchase ; and some signs of approaching waste and 
desolation were sufficient to show us that it had reverted to a 
Mahometan master.. 

At two o’clock we weighed, hoping that a slight breeze which 
blew from the high lands of Thrace, would be strong enough to 
carry us through the strait of the Dardanelles. We were obliged, 
however, to drop anchor about a mile below the European fort, 
but made another effort at five in the evening, which was not 
more successful than the first, as it only drifted us over to the 
other side. We were not the only persons disappointed on the 
occasion, for the shores were lined with spectators; the Pasha 
of the Dardanelles, accompanied by his chief officers, was seated 
on the wooden projection of the battlements, and the guns of the 
battery were primed and manned to salute us as we passed. 
Every strip of canvas was set, and the breeze brought us more 
than once to the very lips of the strait. The stern of the frigate 
was already in a line with the castles, and our first gun was on 
the point of being fired, when the sails began to flap; the spec¬ 
tators on the walls diminished to our view, the castle and the 
town seemed gradually to recede, and we shortly found that we 
were dropping down towards Jierbieri point. 1 laving our hopes 
renewed by some faint rippling on the surface of the water, which. 
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seemed to agitate every spot except where we were struggling with 
the current, and to die away just as it reached the ship, we an¬ 
chored at last within the sweep of a wide sandy hay, about a mile 
below the Asiatic castle and town. 

During our unavailing efibrt, a large Turkish frigate passed us 
under crouded sail, in her passage down the strait, and our sailors 
were not a little amused to observe, that for the sake of showing 
the good trim of the vessel, and the smartness of the crow, the 
Hag-staff of the maintop gallant-mast-head was manned by a 
Turk, whose sole nceupation it was to keep the pendant clear. 

The castles Chanak-Kalcssi or Sultunie-Kalessi, on the Asiatic 
side, and Chelit-Bawn or Kelidir-Bahur, “V/<c Lock oj the Sea" 
on the .European shore, arc called by the r TurU s Boguz-fJessar- 
leri' ,! , and by the Franks, the old castle- of IN?,rolio and Bourne- 
lia. The town of Chanak-Kales-i is the place properly called the 
Dardanelles, which name has been extended to the strait itself. 
Chclit-Bawri is but a small town, inconveniently built on the side 
of a jutting hill, nor is the castle consul“red of such importance as 
that of Ghana k-Kalessi, although the cancan of its batn ties are as 
numerous, and of the same enormous bote. The barrow of He¬ 
cuba is a hillock not very distinguishable, in the high ground 
above the town, but within the walls. Chauuk-Bah-si castle is 
on a flat point, immediately opposite to the hmopenn fort: so 
that the two bat tern-, as the guns me immoveable, ami are laid 
on each side at right angles with the strati, must, in the time of 
action, bombard each other, and .1 was Indeed shown in the 
sircets of the Asiatic town, and in the neighbouring fields, seu> 


* liibliotUcque Orientals, Artie. tJ'>pz. 
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ral of the granite masses which hod been discharged from Ch<*lit- 
IC.vri dunn die passu!,-'; of the ’ .ng 1 ' It fleet. The interior 
easll.e t*a.s built :bv the Greeks. Abo’e the fortress there is a 
"bet i v' ol i !orman held-pieees. behind ; redoubt of earth and 
f : aes erected by L'Veuch engineers. These gnus are used in 
saluting, and would ue more serviceable than the monsters ol 
the castle. 

W e landed several times at the Dardanelles, and were hospi¬ 
tably received by Signor Tarragona, a Jew, whose family have for 
a century been in possession of the English Consulate. The lan¬ 
guage spoken in his family and familiar to all those of his nation 
in this part of the. country, which was a mixed Spanish, informed 
us tha< he was descended from one of the families who settled in 
Tarkev alter the impolitic expulsion of their nation from Spain. 
The principal inhabitants of die place are also Jews, trading chielly 
in wir e supplied by the neighbouring vineyards, which are in 
niuHi repute. 

Cbanak- kales i has been thought to have about two thousand 
houses, and is a vciy miserable town ; but a large pottery which 
is on the east of the suburbs, supplies not only Constantino¬ 
ple but Alexandria with earthen-ware. We were led through 
die various sheds (for such they are) appropriated to the <u.h o nt 
bra, dies of the preparation ; and when we saw the warehous*- of 
the fra died jars and other vessels, 1 cannot say that we disco¬ 
vered them, with Dr. Chandler*, to retain the old shape, or that 
they were formed on ancicih models.—A river, a eons..! era ole 
stream, which, from its situation between the Dimlamau pro- 


* Travels in Asia Minor, cap. 1. 
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montory and Abydus, has born thought to be the ancient Rho- 
dius, washes the western suburbs of Clumak-Kalessi, and near its 
mouth, not far from the castle, is crossed by a long wooden 
bridge. 

At the back of the town there are many cemeteries belonging 
to the Turks, Jews, and Christians; and further inland there is 
a tract of enclosed country extending to the Idaean mountains, 
in a high state of cultivation. In a pleasant shady green near 
the burying-ground, I remember to have remarked a low stunted 
tree, enclosed within a wall, the boughs of which were hung round 
with little shreds or bags of cloth and cotton, enclosing each a 
single para. On enquiry, it appeared that the tree was consi¬ 
dered sacred to some demon, the inflictor of diseases; that the 
appendages were either votive offerings, or charms by which the 
malady was transferred from the patient to the shrub; and that 
Turks, Jews, Armenians, and Greeks, alike resorted to this ma¬ 
gical remedy. Another instance of this union of religions has 
been before mentioned.—It may appear at first singular, that 
sects, whose separate faiths constitute their chief national distinc¬ 
tions, should ever amalgamate, and be united in any belief or 
practice ; but the coincidence is by no means strange; nor need 
we be surprised that, having sprung from the same source, they 
should revert to their common principle, and combine in doing 
homage to Fear, the cause and origin of every superstition. 

To the north-east of the town is a long retreating bay, taking 
a sweep of three or four miles, and terminated on the other horn 
by Nagara-Bornou, or Pesquies Point, a promontory of low 
land, which Sir George Wheler, rectifying the mistake of Sandys, 
and those who had called the castle of Natolia, Abydus, supposed 
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to be the site of that celebrated city*. Near this spot he saw 
some considerable ruins, as also did Mr. Toumefort-j', but some 
way within the Cape on the road to Chanak-Kaies&i, and even at 
this'day there are a few scattered vestiges of an ancient town. A 
fort has been raised near the point of land.—Mr. Le Chevalier, 
who seems to have measured the distance between Cape Berbieri 
and Nagara-Bornou, pronounces it to be seventy stadia ; precisely 
that assigned by Strabo between Dardanus and A bveins j. 

The Thracian side of the strait, immediately opposite to Na- 
gara, is a strip of stony shore projecting from between two high 
dills §; and to this spot, it seems, the European extremity of 
Xerxes’ bridges must have been applied; for the height of the 
neighbouring cliffs w ould have prevented the Persian monarch from 
adjusting them to any other position. There is certainly some ground 
to believe this to have been the exact point of the shore called from 
that circumstance Apobathra ||; since there is, within any pro¬ 
bable distance, no other tlat land on the Thracian side except at the 
bottom of deep bays, the choice of which would have doubled 
the width of the passage. Here the strait appeared to us to be 
narrower than in any other part, although to those on board our 
frigate, who might be supposed skilled in judging of distances, it no 
where seemed to be less than a mile across: the ancient measure- 

* A Voyage, &c. book i. p. 74. 

+ Voyage au Levant, lettre xi. p. 456, edit. Paris, 1717. 
f Voyage dc la Propontide et du Pont Euxin, chap. iii. p. 16, vol. i. 

§ v E<rn 81 rijs X.eparovr'<rou rfg ev 'Exx^n-Tomo, %r,crT* ts Treeing /xs~ 
ra{jb xal MaSuToo, ax-rq rpayia Eg &aXaff<rav xar?;xou<ra, ’A/3u8<o xarav- 
tiov.— Herod. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 33. 
g Strab. lib. xiii. p. 591. 
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meats, however, give only seven stadia, or eight hundred and 
seventy-five paces.—Sestos was not opposite to the Asiatic town, 
nor was the Hellespont in this place called the straits of Sestos 
and Ahydus, but the straits of Abydus. Sestos was so much 
nearer the Propontis than the other town, that the ports of the 
two places were thirty stadia, more than three miles and a half, 
from each other*. The bridges were on the Propontie side of 
Abydus, but on the opposite quarter of Sestos; that is to say, they 
were on the coasts between the two cities, but nearer to the first 
than to the last; and supposing the few' ruins before-mentioned 
about a mile from Nagara to belong to Abydus, that point answers 
sufficiently to the spot on the Asiatic coast to which the pontoons 
were affixed. 

The passage of Xerxes is not more suggested to the traveller 
who sails through these straits, than the enterprise of Leander. 
Jt was the custom for those who would cross from Abydus to 
Sestos to incline a mile out of the direct line, and those making 
the contrary voyage were obliged to have recourse to a similar 
plan, in order to take advantage of the current. The lover, 
therefore, had a perilous adventure to perform, who swam at least 
four miles to meet his mistress, and returned the same distance 
in the same night; and Mr. Tournefort had good reason to allude 
to the story with some little levity. His countryman Le Cheva¬ 
lier, asserts that the exploit is looked upon by the inhabitants of 
the Dardanelles as nothing extraordinary-f-; hut the young Jew', 
whom he mentions as having traversed the strait to obtain the 

* Strab. lib. xiii. p. . r )91. 

t Voyage ilu Levant, Iettrc xi. p. 453; Voyage de la Propontide, &c. 
chap. tit. p. lb. 
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hand of his mistress, is already forgotten. "VVc could hear no¬ 
thing ot him in the year 1810; and, on the contrary, we were 
told that no such deed had ever been done. It is very possible, 
however, to swim across the Hellespont without being the rival, 
or having the motive, of Leander. My fellow-traveller was de¬ 
termined to attempt the passage, and the ride from Koum-lvale 
to the Dardanelles on the Kith of April, before alluded to, was 
undertaken for that purpose. 

Having crossed from the castle of Chanak-Kalessi in a boat 
manned by four Turks, and accompanied by the Secretary of the 
Signor Tarragona, we landed at five o’clock in the evening, half a 
mile above the castle of Chelit-liawri, and my friend, together with 
an officer of the frigate, depositing their clothes in the boat, began 
their passage. AVe kept near them, and the boatmen gave them 
such instruction from time to time as appeared necessary for them 
in taking advantage of the current. For the first half hour they 
swam obliquely upwards, rather towards Nagara point than the 
Dardanelles, and, notwithstanding all their skill and efforts, 
made but little progress. Finding it useless to struggle with the 
current, they then went rather with the stream, but still attempt¬ 
ing to cross. We lay upon our oars, and in a few minutes were 
between the castles. The swimmers were close to us. We were 
not then half over the passage, and were every moment falling 
into a wider part of the channel, but not withstanding the excla¬ 
mations of our Turks the effort was still continued, and it was 
not until the swimmers had been an hour in the water and found 
themselves in the middle of the strait, about a mile and a half 
below the castles, that they consented to be taken into the boat. 

Although the excessive dullness of the water had so benumbed 

5 L 2 
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all their limbs, that they were at first unable to stand, and were 
otherwise much exhausted, yet they were determined to make 
another attempt in warmer weather, and accordingly on the 
third of May following, at a little past ten in the morning, hav¬ 
ing left the frigate at her anchorage below the Asiatic castle, they 
got into the water nearly a mile and a half above Chclit-Bawri, 
at a point of laud forming the western bank of the deep bay or 
inlet in which stands the town of Maito, on the site of the 
ancient Madytus. I did not accompany them in the boat, but 
watched their progress from the frigate. They swam upwards as 
before, but not for so long a time, and in less than half an hour 
came floating down the current close to the ship. They then 
swam strongly to get within the bay behind the castle, and soon 
succeeding, reached the still water, and landed about a mile and 
a half below our anchorage. Lord liyron was one hour and ten 
minutes in the water, his companion, Mr. Ekcnhead, five minutes 
less. 

I see by a note in my journal, in my Friend’s hand-writing, 
“ that they found the current very strong, and the water cold; 
that some large fish passed then) in the middle of the channel ; 
that they were not fatigued although a little chilled, and per¬ 
formed the feat with little difficulty.” 

My fellow-traveller had before made a more perilous, but less 
celebrated passage, for I recollect that when we were in Portugal, 
he swam from Old Lisbon to Belem Castle, and having to con¬ 
tend with a tide and counter current, the wind blowing freshly, 
was hut little less than two hours in crossing the river. 

The strait between the castles is computed to be about a mile 
and a quarter in breadth, yet our four boatmen were twenty-five 
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minutes in pulling us across from point to point. Pietro Della 
Valle, surnamed The Illustrious Traveller *, asserted that the 
current in the Hellespont flowed both ways, for which he is cor¬ 
rected by Wilder; who observes, what is the fact, that “ the cur¬ 
rent is indeed stronger when the north wind blows, than when the 
south, or when it is calm ; but still it cometh out of the Black 
Sea by the Bosphorus, into the Mare Marmora, and thence into 
the Archipelago p”. Jt is true that the stream, setting as in other 
straits in a direct line from point to point, and not following the 
waving line of the passage, is not perceived in every part of the 
channel, nor always in the same part of it. At the Dardanelles, 
where it runs in mid-channel obliquely towards Berbieri Point, 
it forms what is technically called a back-water on the Thracian 
side below Chclit-Bawri, which, when aided by a south wind, 
has itself the appearance, and somewhat the power of a current. 
The same effect is produced in other parts of the strait; and the 
boatmen of the Ildlespont, by taking advantage of this circum¬ 
stance, contrive to cross it at almost every season of the year. 

The north-east wind blows down the strait for nearly eight out 
of the twelve months, and in the summer lasts sometimes nine or 
ten weeks without intermission. We thought we had arrived at 
that period, and began to despair of reaching Constantinople in the 
frigate. On the third of May the wind was foul; on the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh, it was still from the north-east; on the 
eighth there was a calm ; on the next day the Etesians again 
blew, and we had a gale of wind. The current rushed round the 

* Flis book is rnlitli'd “ Les Jamcitx Voyage* th Pietro Della Valle Gen— 
tilkomine Remain, simiommi V lUnslre Voyage it r." Paris, IG70. 

+ A Journey into Greece, See. book i. pp. 74, 75. 
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stem of the frigate with the rapidity of the stream at London- 
bridge, and the foaming spray was scattered by the hurricane on 
either shore of Asia and of Thrace. The fruit-boats from the 
Dardanelles, which plied round our sides on other days, did not 
dare to approach us ; for we were riding in so rough a sea, that 
we should have dashed them to pieces. Expecting that the ship 
would drive from her moorings, we lengthened our cables, and 
let go another anchor. 

The next day the stormy weather was much abated, but it still 
blew very freshly from the same quarter. We went on shore in 
one of the ship’s boats, and in returning, as our coxswain would not 
haul down our sail until we were nearly alongside of the frigate, 
we had so much weigh, both from the current and the breeze, 
that in attempting to grapple we lost our boat-hook, carried 
away our bowsprit, and breaking through some fruit-boats, were 
borne off in an instant so far astern, that we w ere an hour rowing 
up to the frigate, whiqh we should not have gained so soon, had 
not a towing line been floated down to us from on board. This 
may show the. actual rapidity of the torrent. The south winds 
also blow very violently up the straits, and the English fleet passed 
the castles at the rate of eleven knots within the hour. 

We had nearly given up all hope of proceeding through the 
straits, when, on the evening of our accident, it began to rain, 
and our pilots predicted a change of weather. We had heavy 
showers all night, and in the morning a drizzling mist. The 
wind blew gently from the south. We weighed anchor, and at 
ten o’clock sailed at last slow'ly between the castles, which we 
saluted with seventeen guns, and had the compliment returned to 
us by the battery at Chanak-Kalessi, where the red standard of 
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Turkey was unfurled • to receive our homage. We stood over 
to the coast of Thrace, and passed by the mouth of the buy of 
Maito, and afterwards in view of another deeper inlet called Koilia, 
which is most probably the Coilos of the ancients. We sailed 
close under the cliff’s, and came opposite to Nagara-liornou. 

In the bay within the point, we were shown a large wreck a 
little above water. This was the remains of a Turkish sixty-four 
destroyed by the .Repulse, and the boats of the Rom pee, during 
the passage of the Dardanelles on the 19th of February, 1807. 
Sir S. Smith in the Rom pee, with the Thunderer, Standard, 
and Active, brought up in the bay within Chanak-Kalessi, where 
the sixty-four, four frigates, four corvettes, one brig, and three 
gun-boats were at anchor, and in four hours destroyed or cap¬ 
tured the whole squadron. The sixty-four ran on shore on Pes- 
quies Point, and a frigate drilled over towards the Thracian coast, 
where she was blown up by Captain Mowbray in the Active. A 
battery of thirty guns, and a redoubt on the Point, were carried 
and destroyed by the marines of the Standard. 

One other vestige of this memorable expedition was pointed out 
to us; this was a cannon shot-hole in the front of the house at 
the Dardanelles belonging to the French Consul, who, during the 
second passage of the fleet, hoisted the tri-coloured flag, and re¬ 
ceived that attention from our gunners, which he had, it seemed, 
intended to attract. 

Even when we travelled, the events of the two actions were 
fresh in the memory, and were still in the mouths of the inha¬ 
bitants of the Dardanelles. The Turks, notwithstanding the 
warning which the Captain Pasha had received six days before 
from His Majesty’s Ambassador, Mr. Arbuthnot, that the at- 
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tempt would certainly be made, could not at first believe their 
senses, when they saw the approach of the fleet round Berbieri 
Point; and when the van ship, the Canopus, passed between the 
castles, were altogether stupified, and looked upon the adventure 
as the fiital breaking of a charm which had hitherto bound them 
in security, and protected the holy city from the insults of the 
infidels. The burning of the flotilla filled them with conster¬ 
nation and rage. A person attached to our Consulate at the 
Dardanelles was concealed in an outer room of a house at Cha- 
nak-Kalessi, which was entered by an officer of a Turkish frigate, 
who had just lost his ship, lie informed me, that the Turk 
raved for an hour at the English dogs. The woman of the house 
did not let slip a word of her guest in the next room, who lay 
concealed under some rubbish, and although a jackass tied up in 
the shed, trod and kept his foot for some time on his finger, did 
not, like the citizen of Perugia* under similar circumstances, cry 
out and discover his retreatp. 

No considerable opposition was made to the advance of the 

* Boccac. Decainer. G iornata Quinta. Novella Dccima. 

+ Lest such a forbearance in a suffering by no means trifling though ridi¬ 
culous, should appear improbable, I beg leave to insert a most extraordinary 
instance, in another inhabitant of Turkey, of patience under acute puin. A 
Capidgy or porter belonging to the seraglio, opening hastily the small iron grat¬ 
ing of a door-way through which the Sultan was to pass, caught las hand in 
the hinges between the wicket and the wall. The Bostandgys and other attend¬ 
ants immediately formed a line with their backs against the grating, and dur¬ 
ing the passage of the Sultan and of all fas suite, the Capidgy suffered not a 
murmur or a sigh to escape him, but fainted immediately .afterwards, when on 
closing the door-way, bis four fingers dropped to the ground.—-Notice sur la 
cour du Grand Seigneur, &c. Paris, 1809, page 67. 
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fleet*, nor to the destruction of the flotilla. The material injury 
sustained by the English, was, as is well known, received on their 
retreat, when the batteries, some ot which had been repaired, 
and others been recently constructed at every turn of the 
straits, wore superintended by French officers belonging to 
General Sebastiani’s suite. Yet even at that time the Turks 
at the castles were thrown into the utmost terror and confusion; 
and an inhabitant of Chanak-Kalessi informed me, that when one 
ot our three-deckers, instead of passing through at once, hauled 
up a little, and bringing her whole broadside full on the fort of 
Asia, opened ail her batteries at once, she appeared like a vast 
body of flaming flic, and showering upon the walls and mounds 
a storm of shot, drove the garrison at once from their guns. 
The women and children and all the unarmed population of the 
town fled to the foot of the mountains, live miles distant from the 
strait, yet some cannon-balls fell near them in the villages to which 
they had retired. This report I received not as a fact, but an evi¬ 
dence of their tear. Notwithstanding common opinion, it is not 
true that the English character suffered on that day. The Turks 
were astonished at the cool valour and undaunted skill of our 
sailors, nor did they know the disastrous died* of their granite 
globes. 

I was informed by the second in command, that when he was 
blowing up their flotilla at anchor, some ol the captains, as their 
ships struck, came on board, and being served with codec in his 
cabin, made excuses for being so easily taken—“ Hussein," they 
said, “ is dead; Smit-Bey is gone—what can v.e do?” They 

* The only spars that were injured, were the sprit-sail yard of the Royal 
I'Jcorge, the gaft of the Canopus, and the main-top-sail yard of the Htaudard. 
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alluded to the famous Capudan Pasha, and to himself who had 
fought with them in Egypt. 

The breeze freshened, and the current was scarcely perceptible 
when we passed the point of Nagara. Wc skirted the mouth of 
a hay, Ak-Bashi Liman, reasonably conjectured the ancient port 
of Sestos, and a little farther saw a hill crowned with a scanty 
ruin called Zentenic, where (without taking into account the pas¬ 
sage of the eight thousand Turks in the reign of Othman) the 
standard of the Ottomans was, for the first time, raised in Europe 
by Solyman, son of Sultan Orcan, in the year 1356*. 

A rocky strand or mole two or three miles farther down the 
strait, preserves also under the name of Gaziler-Iskelcssi—“ The 
Victor's Harbour," the memory of the landing of the Mahome¬ 
tan invaders. Zemenic is called also Choiridocastron, or Pig’s 
Fort. The besotted Grecians, says Sandys, jested at the loss*, 
and said they had, but taken a hog-stye- f-. At this point, Leun- 
elavius asserts that the Hellespont is evidently narrower than in 
any other partFrom beyond Nagara we had entered into 
that part of the strait which it seems was properly called the Pro- 
pontic Hellespont. For several miles the channel- did not ap¬ 
pear to widen. Cultivated hedge-row fields, green with high com 
and flourishing vineyards, and enlivened by frequent villages, pre¬ 
sented, on either side, a succession of scenery altogether enchanting, 
hut rather rich than romantic, and of which those who have visited 

* Voyage au Levant, left. xi. p. 457, edit. Paris, 1717. 

t Lib. i. p. 26, A IIelation of a Journey, &c. It was said by John Pnlco* 
logos, and, according to Tournefort, applied to the magazines of Gallipoli. 

| Ad Chiridoenstron quo loco.plane angustissiiuus est IlcUespontus 

iatitudine sua G nee tun unum tniliarc non superat. not. E. p. 1066, edit. Lain- 
clav. in Append. Xenophont, 
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the banks of the INlenai have seen an exact, perhaps a flattering re¬ 
semblance. The imposing presence of Penmaun-Mawr more than 
compensates for the distant prospect of Ida. We glided past head¬ 
lands and bays on both shores, each of them rendered memorable 
by the poets, or illustrated by the historians of antiquity ; and we 
passed without attention the mouths of two streams, which are 
now the l>ourghas-Su, and the Moussa-Keui-Su, but were the 
river of Pcrcote * once, and the Praclius. 

Above them, dividing the higher shores of the Chersonese, we 
skirted the outlet of a stream, the Kara-0va-Su, which, although 
now undistinguished, would, if called as in former days, the 
./Egos-Potamos, be never passed without notice: the name alone 
is a history. The naturalist might assist the topographer in 
identifying the site of that memorable stream, by discovering on 
its banks the monstrous stone foretold by Anaxagoras, and re¬ 
maining in the days of Pliny, which fell from the sky, and the 
existence of which, although it would have been denied by the 
inexperienced scepticism of former times, the occurrence of similar 
prodigies in our own age, would very much incline us to believe 

* Lc Chevalier supposes Percote the name of a river (Voyage ilc la Propon- 
tide, &e. p. It), vol. i.); but it was a town, or region, near (lie more modern 
Parium. See Strab. lib. xiii. p. 590 ; and Plin. lib. vi. cap. 32. 

+ “ Celebrant (Jrxci Anaxngoram Clazoinenium, olyraphulis sepfungesima* 
octavo? sccundo anno, prxdisisse ccelestinm lilcrarum scientia, quiluis diebus 
saxum cusuruin esset c sole. Talequc factum interdiu in Thracia* parte ad 
/Egos (lumen. Qui lapis etiam nunc ostenditur, magnitudinc vehis, colore 
adnsto, coinetc qnoquc illis noetibns flagrante. Plin. Ilist. lib. ii. cap 5S, 
page 18, edit. Paris, 1532. The naturalist, adds, that there was a small one at 
tin: Gymnasium at Abydus, which was worshipped, foretold also by Anaxagoras. 
Plutarch, in his life of Lysander, lias dwelt somewhat more at large on this 
extraordinary stnne, which was, ns lie tells us, considered by sonic as porteu- 

:> m 
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At JKgos-Potamos the Hellespont, according to Xeno- 


tous oi’ (lie fal l! batlle of .F.gos-Po amos— xaTr}Vs'/brj yap mg tJ 8o£ a. rwv 
iroW mv £{~ oogavA 7ra;x'xsy£.)sg X&oy mg auyog 7roTa,;xog. x. r. A. in vit. 
Lysnud. p. 4;19, op. om. “Then* fell from (lie heavens (as many believe) a 
large stone at ./Egos Potamos, which is even yet shown as an object of venera¬ 
tion by the people of the Chersonese." The comet mentioned by Pliny is, on 
the aufhorily of Damnchus, called by Plutarch “ a large body of fire like a 
blazing cloud,” seen for seventy-five days jireviously to the fall of the stone. 
The like meteoric appearances have attended the descent of stones from the sl.y 
in modern times, and the phenomenon seen in 1620 in the Punj mb, one hun¬ 
dred miles east of Lahore, answers in description very exactly wilh tin? detail 
in Plutarch. In that instance, “ a luminous body was observed to fall from 
above on 1 lie earth, suggesting to the beholders the idea that the firmament was 
raining tire. 1 ’ A cursory inspection would inform any mineralogist whether this 
specimen, if such should be discovered at JEgos-Potarnos, is of (rue celestial 
origin; since all those hitherto seen, in whatever part of the world, have been 
found of the same composition. The stones from Benares, from Vienna, from 
Bohemia, and the one found in Yorkshire, “ all contained pyrites of a peculiar 
character; they had all a coaling of black oxyde of iron ; (hey all contained 
an alloy of iron and nickel; and the earths which serve to them as a sort of 
connecting medium, corresponded in their nature, and nearly in their propor¬ 
tions 

Although we may believe these stones to be. meteoric formations, yet the pre¬ 
diction, or rather the solution, of the phenomenon by Anaxagoras, by (he sup¬ 
position that the Min and stars were ponderous bodies, revolving in a luminous 
atmosphere; and that one, or part of one, of these bodies might fall to the 
earth, is a mod extraordinary anticipation of modern systems and hypotliesee- 
The discovery that the sun was as big as l'cloponesus (mentioned before, iu 
note, p. 611 of this volume), to our ears may haven ridiculous sound, but it 
was making a vast step beyond the bounds of former ignorance; and to this 
great philosopher may be applied the converse of what was said of Milton— 

Ho W as a modern born two thousand years before his time.” 

• Sec an Account of some Stones s id to have fallen on the Earth in France, &c. &c. Phi). Tree, 
i>'OS. part i. paper vi. p. 2CP, 
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plion*, is about a mile and three quarters wide. A little way above 
the mouth of the river, on the opposite shore, we saw the town of 
Lumsaki, on a tongue of low land which seems to be the pro¬ 
montory called Abarnis, whence Conon the Athenian set sail with 
nine ships after the fatal battle-j*, having seized the .vails belong¬ 
ing to the Lacedemonian fleet. The modern Lampsacus, although 
but a small town of two hundred houses, with one handsome mosck, 
would still be a present worthy of a king. Its territory is rich at 
this day in vineyards of a superior quality, inclosed in hedges of 
pomegranate trees, and, as far as could be judged by a transient 
view, there is nothing wanting to complete the beauty of its situa¬ 
tion. The mountains approach within a few miles of the back of 
the town, and their sides are clothed with woods, which shelter 
the villages and kiosks of the inhabitants of Lampsaki. Inscribed 
marbles, and other remains, were found in the town by Sir G. 
AVholer, which, together with its name, show it to stand on the 
ancient site }.. It was five o’clock when we passed this place. 
Our pilot informed us that a shoal runs out from this part ol the 
Asiatic shore, and we stood nearer to the Thracian side. 

Two miles farther on we had the large town of Gallipoli on 
our left. The channel seemed about live miles wide from this part 
of the Chersonese to Chardae, a headland in the region of Lam- 
saki; hut beyond this point the receding shores of Asia opened 
to our view the expanse of the sea of Marmora. Gallipoli, the 

* Hist. C, tsce. lib. ii. p. Ha, edit. I.enncl. 

+ K Iviav os rou$ e vvea. vuvrri Q&jyiov . xararrywv srri Try 'Afiat- 

vfta. rry ci.xf>av. — Xcnop. Hist. Ciraic. lib. ii. p. lm, edit. Lcuu- 

clav. 

} A Journey into Greece, &c. book i. p. 7 j, 
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Callipolis of ancient geography, which was an important position 
after the transfer of the empire to Byzantium, and was taken 
by the Turks nearly a century before the fall of Constantinople*, 
is still a very considerable town, containing perhaps fifteen thou¬ 
sand inhabitants, half of whom are Turks, and the remainder 
divided between Greeks and Jews. The latter people have been 
established in the place since the twelfth century j-. It has given 
a name to the Hellespont, which the Turks call the sea of. Galli¬ 
poli (Galiboli Denghizzi), and is the chief station of the Capudan 
Pasha Standing in a peninsula, it forms two harbours, and 
not unfrequently receives the imperial fleets §. 

A little beyond the town we noticed some perpendicular rocks, 
having the appearance of regular fortifications, surmounted by 
an old tower ; and still farther on passed by a light-house, placed 
to point out the mouth of the strait, and the position of a long 
shoal which runs towards the Asiatic coast. As w r e advanced 
through the broad entrance of the straits, the breeze died away, 
and the minarets of Gallipoli were but just out of sight when the 
sun sank behind the hills, and closed a clay which had been passed 
in viewing a succession of prospects, more interesting by their 
natural and associated attractions, than are perhaps to be met 
with in any other part of the world. 

* Voyage au Levant, pp. 461, 462, 463, lett. xi. edit. Paris, 1717. 

+ Voyage ilc Benjamin fils do Jonas, p. 14; Voyages faits principalcmcnt 
enAsic, &c. edit. The Hague, 1735. 

+ D’llcrbelot Bibliothcquc Orient. Galipoli. 

^ Gallipoli, after the Latin conquest, fell to the share of the Venetians, but 
was retaken by Vataces in 1235, and possessed by the Catalans in 1306, who 
raised the fortifications, after being besieged by Antony Kpinola, in 1307. The 

Turks took it in 1J57.—Tourncfort, letter xi. vol. i. pp. 461, 402. 
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We made very little progress during the night, but found our¬ 
selves in the sea of Marmora, yet not far from the coast of 
Thrace, which was here a line of high lands, more barren than 
the borders of the Hellespont, but in many parts verdant with 
pastures and vineyards. We discovered many villages in the 
nooks near the water’s edge and on the side of the hills. We had 
light and baffling airs through the whole of the day, and had not 
advanced by half after five farther than to be off the rocky island 
Proconesus, whose modern name of Marmora has been ex¬ 
tended to the surrounding sea.—The marble quarries which sup¬ 
plied many of the public buildings in Constantinople, and fur¬ 
nished the great rnosck of Sultan Achmet with all its ornamental 
architecture, are now no longer worked ; the population of slaves 
formerly employed in those labours has, therefore, been with¬ 
drawn. Passing to the north, we saw the only town now to be 
found in the island. The general appearance of Marmora is 
barren, but we discerned a few spots of vine and corn lands, with 
heathy downs, affording a scanty pasturage to a lew goats. A 
little to the west is a long low island, apparently uninhabited, and 
round it there are two o; three rocks, which are sometimes, to¬ 
gether with Proconesus, called the Isles of Marmora. 

About eight o’clock in the evening a breeze sprung 'up, which 
carried us five knots within the hour during the whole night, and 
in the morning of Sunday, May 13th, we found ourselves near 
the low green land of Thrace, rith a view of throe long bridges 
over a marsh, called Buyuk Chekmcdjee, or Ponte Grande, six 
hours by land fnm the capital. 

The mountains of Asia were just apparent in the farthest dis¬ 
tance, and, in fact, the shore on every side is said to be visible from 
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the middle of this Mediterranean sea. We looked out eagerly to 
catch the first view of Constantinople, and at two o’clock saw 
some white columns, arranged much in the same order, and hav¬ 
ing the same appearance, as the distant turrets of King’s College 
Chapel at Cambridge. These we were told w r erc the minarets of 
the great moseks of Sultan Achmet and of Santa Sophia.—It now 
came on to blow hard from the north, and as we were obliged to 
beat up against the wind, we approached the city but slowly. 
The weather became very hazy, and obscured the surrounding 
view; but object after object dropped into the prospect; and the 
endless dwellings of a vast capital, rising from forests of cypresses, 
and overtopped with innumerable domes and slender spires, were 
indistinctly shown behind the clouds of driving mist. 

In the course of our tacking wo w’ere sometimes at no great 
distance from Princes’ Islands in the sea of Marmora, and at 
others we had a glimpse of the Seven Towers—a name formida¬ 
ble to the ears of Christians, and coasted under the gloomy walls 
of the eastern Caisars, which seemed to inclose the fabled city of 
the dead, as no distant hum or murmur was heard from within, 
and not a human being could be seen without their solitary cir¬ 
cuit. At sunset the frigate anchored near the headland imme¬ 
diately preceding the Seraglio point; and as no lights were visi¬ 
ble, the silence and, in a short time, the darkness, were so com¬ 
plete, that we might have believed ourselves moored in the lonely 
cove of some desert island, and not at the foot of a city which, 
for its vast extent and countless population, is fondly imagined 
by its present masters to be worthy of being called the Refuge 
of the World*. 


* Alompcnn, 
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'Difficulty of obtaining information concerning the Turks, even 
in Constantinople—Separation of the City and the Suburbs 
—Foreign Missions at Vera—Departure from the Frigate — 
Land at Tophana—Ascent to Peru — Dogs—The Hotel — 
City Watchmen—Police of Peru—The Custom of Parad¬ 
ing the Streets incognito—Palaces of Ambassadors — In- 
glesc Sarai — The Armenian Cemetery—The Amusements 
there—Customs called Oriental—in great measure those of 
the Ancient World—Seclusion and Treatment of Women — 
Coincidence of Turkish Manners with those of the Byzan¬ 
tine Greeks—Principal Difference between Ancient and Mo¬ 
dern Manners—State of Turkish Women—Female Slaves, or 
Odalisques , of the Imperial Harem. 

I HAD at one time resolved to make my chapter on 
Constantinople much the same as that called in Hakluyt STftc 

Olopage of ©HilUam e^antjctoille to Jerusalem, the sum of 
which is this—“ ffffliUiam 9@an0etiille, Carl of Csser, toitfi 
Oloers Cnglish Loros ano ftnlgfcts, toent to the Do Ip llano in 

tfee 24 pere Of J0enrp the ©econo*. For without having re- 
to the expedient of the Earl’s namesake, I despaired of 

• 'f be English Voyages, &c. p. 17, vol. ii. edit. 1599. 


course 
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telling any thing not before too well known to require repeti¬ 
tion. Thinking, however, that each person must see some 
objects, or views of objects, not noticed by preceding, or even 
contemporary travellers, and that to dilate on various parts ol 
Turkey, and to say nothing of its famous capital, would scarcely 
be forgiven, I shall endeavour to prepare some remarks, which, 
although not altogether a new composition, will not be the con¬ 
tents of one phial poured into another. It is not my intention, 
however, to pourtray the general appearance, or the several 
quarters, of Constantinople; innumerable plans and pictures, 
and two lively representations, which have amused the inhabi¬ 
tants of our principal Knglish towns, have rendered the first 
attempt unnecessary; whilst the many travels, surveys, and itine¬ 
raries, descriptive of the Turkish capital, with which every one 
at all in the habit of investigating the countries of the east must 
he already acquainted, cannot but dissuade me from hazard¬ 
ing a new topographical detail of this celebrated city. Enough, 
and perhaps too much, will be said on the subject, by extracting 
from my journal, in the manner before followed, a narrative of 
the manner in which our time was passed during the two months 
of our residence at Pera ; since such an account will necessarily 
include a notice of several interesting objects to be met with in 
the capital and its environs. 

One of the chief advantages which every man proposes to him¬ 
self by travelling, especially by visiting large towns, must be to 
mix with the best native society to which he can have access, or, 
as Mr. Locke lias it, “to get into the conversation and acquaint¬ 
ance of persons of condition$ut it is in vain to expect that 


* Some Thoughts on Education in Lond. dnod. p. 272. 
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benefit in the Levant, where the traveller has little employment 
left except that which (although Lord ITardwicke pronounced it 
a charming exercise, subservient to morality) has, methinks, when 
unmixcd with other matter, no very great attractions either for 
writers or readers, namely, “ to draw just conclusions concerning 
the uncertainty of human things from the ruinous alterations time 
and barbarity have brought upon so many palaces, cities, and 
whole countries, which make such a figure in history*.” 

A stranger at Constantinople would naturally wish to live 
amongst the Turks, as he would amongst the French at Paris and 
the Austrians at Vienna; but the differences of manner, custom, 
and language, render it absolutely impossible to become domesti¬ 
cated in a Mahometan family, or, at a short residence, even to 
join in the very little social intercourse enjoyed amongst the na¬ 
tives themselves. Thus those varieties, and nice distinctions of 
character, which must subsist in some degree between the indivi¬ 
duals of every nation, and which a more intimate scrutiny might 
discover, cannot be noticed by passing travellers in theirs partial 
communications with the Turks, who seem to them to have so 
entire a monotony, not only of manner but of mind, as to induce, 
a belief, that he who has observed one amongst them has seen 
the whole people, and may form an estimate of them nearly as 
well by the inspection of a week as by the acquaintance of a year. 
With this persuasion, a traveller passes through the country with¬ 
out forming an intimacy, or even an acquaintance, with a single 
Turkand there is no part of the empire in which he will find 
himself less inclined to make such an attempt than at the capital 

* Spectator, No. S(iJ. 

f) 2? 2 
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itself.—The water of the Golden Horn, whicli flows between the 
city and the suburbs, is a line of separation seldom transgressed 
by the Frank residents ; and an English stranger, if he waited for 
the suggestions of his fellow-countrymen of the Levant Company* 
would pass many weeks at Pera without paying one visit to Con¬ 
stantinople. 

No foreigner is now allowed to reside in the city itself, not 
even the minister of a friendly nation; a regulation which does 
not arise from any ancient usage, but from the policy of later 
times. In the days of Busbek, the King of Hungary's minister 
resided within the walls, and Eltchi Han (the Ambassador’s Inn) 
is shown as the place in which that accomplished scholar is said 
to have written his letters. Notwithstanding the beauty of its 
situation, on which he dwells with much complacency, he seems 
to have considered it a sort of state-prison, and complains of 
not being permitted to purchase a house and garden at his own 
expence*.” 

So late as the beginning of the last century') * die Hungarian 
minister, and those of Poland and llagusa, lived in Constantino¬ 
ple ; but in the reign of Achmet the Third, who mounted the 
throne in 1703, a proposal was made to the Divan, to coniine all 
the Ambassadors to Princes’ Islands. Such is the dislike of tlie 
hat, the distinction of the Frank,' that the prudent always think 
fit, and in our time it was absolutely necessary, in visiting the city, 
to procure the protection of a Janissary. An English gentleman 
who, contrary to advice, whilst we were at Pera, ventured across 

* Cum vero me tauleret inclusionis in codem ilivcrsorio, &c .— Epist- iii 
p. 97, edit. Oxon. 1690. 

t Voyage tin Levant, lettre xii. p. 508, vol. i. 
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the water accompanied only by his servant, was, for some unin¬ 
tentional offence, immediately knocked down, and his attendant 
coming to his assistance, met with the same maltreatment. No 
person interfered, and the strangers thought it adviseable to re¬ 
turn to Pera. It is an offence against the state to insult any one 
protected by a Janissary; and it is so much expected that each 
visitor will avail himself of their service, that a complaint from 
an unattended person would be productive of no redress.—The 
distinction between the Mahometan and the Christian resident or 
settler, is perhaps no where so decided as at Constantinople; 
and it has of late years, since the wars with France and England, 
become somewhat dangerous to have an open intimacy with the 
agents or merchants of any foreign power. 

After such a preliminary, it will not be expected that a travel¬ 
ler should insinuate himself into any Turkish company, or enjoy 
any other society than that which is to be found at Pera. The 
Franks have, as it were, engrafted themselves on that limb of the 
capital, and the shoot has many more characteristics of the exotic 
than of the parent plant. 

I shall, before we leave the frigate, take some notice of this portion 
of the inhabitants of Pera. There were formerly twelve missions 
in Pera, which, with their respective diplomatic courts and their 
attached families, together with the visiting guests, formed a so¬ 
ciety not to be expected in the heart of Turkey; but the new 
order of things established in Christendom, has materially de¬ 
tracted from the comforts of the Frank residents. The absorp¬ 
tion of so many European states by the power of France, is sen¬ 
sibly felt at Pera, where several of those governments whose for¬ 
mer importance rendered the presence of a respectable agent ne- 
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cessary, having now no longer any independent interests to main¬ 
tain, are in feet represented by the Envoy of the Emperor Na¬ 
poleon, although they allow a certain number of Creeks in the 
quality of dragomans and physicians, still to avail themselves of 
the privileges of those attached to foreign embassies. As the 
present diplomatic ceremonial does not admit of mutual civilities 
between the English and French ministers, the former, and those 
belonging to his nation (that is to say, those protected by him), 
are in a manner excluded from every other company at Pera ex¬ 
cept that of their countrymen. 

The ministers, the interpreters, and the merchants, some time 
ago formed three distinct classes of society. The first of these, 
under the above disadvantages, has been disunited and broken 
in upon by the second and the third description of persons, who, 
however, do not mutually amalgamate. 1 speak not of our own 
legation, which, with the exception of a few gala days, seeks no 
other company than those travellers whom its hospitality domes¬ 
ticates at the English palace. 

There has been, for more than a century, an establishment be¬ 
longing to the French embassy, and there is one protected by 
the Austrian Internuncio, tor the education of young persons of 
the nation in the oriental languages, and such qualifications as 
may enable them to take situations in the Levantine consulates; 
and, within a few years, the former power has employed these 
Giovanni di Lingua (for so they are called) as interpreters at the 
Divan. There was some remonstrance on the part of the Porte; 
but it was firmly advanced on the other hand, that the Emperor 
Napoleon did not choose to employ any agents whose very dress 
showed they were subjects of the Ottoman government; and that, 
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as he did not desire the Turkish Ambassador at Paris, or any 
of his suite,, to change their costume, so he would not suffer any 
persons attached to his representative at Constantinople to wear 
any other dress than that of his own court. This is not the first 
time that the French have made a stand on a similar point of eti¬ 
quette. The Marquis de Ferriol, after a long struggle, minutely 
detailed by Tournefort, quitted the 8eraglio just as lie was about 
to have his audience of the Sultan, who had come fifteen leagues 
on purpose, because they would not suffer him to enter the 
presence-chamber with his sword, which he said constituted a 
part of a Frenchman’s dress, and should not be taken from him 
but with his life*. 

The French have doubtless gained a great point in thus putting 
the executive part of their intercourse with the Porte into the 
hands of persons who, at the same time that an education in the 
country teaches them how to deal with the Turks, so as to ad¬ 
vance the interests of their employers, are, by their condition as 
Franks, totally divested of the timidity and submissive habits in¬ 
herent in the Greeks, or any subjects of the Turks. A rayah or 
subject, wearing with his robes the badge of slavery, dares not to 
utter ihe sentiments put into his mouth, and discharge the duties 
intrusted to him by a foreign minister. A decisive sentiment, 
even a hen he is backed by the presence of his ambassador, can 
scarcely, or only with a pale face and trembling limbs, be forced 
from his lips. Most of the minor concerns of the embassies are 
cariicd on by the dragomans solely; yet even in these it not un- 
fkqucntly happens, that after many provoking delays and incon- 


* Voyage du Levant, lettre xii. pp. 539, 540, 541, 54.2, Paris, 1717. 
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elusive answers on the part of the Turks, the matter cannot be 
arranged without the personal application of the minister himself. 

There are four dragomans attached to the English embassy. 
Mr. Pisani, descended, I believe, from an ancient Venetian family 
of Galata, is the chief interpreter: he speaks the English lan¬ 
guage with the utmost purity, an accomplishment I never met 
with in any other native of the Levant. It would be difficult, ex¬ 
cept perhaps from too minute and attentive a correctness and pre¬ 
cision, to discover that he is not talking his mother-tongue. He 
enjoys no little consideration on both sides of the water, and has 
the manners of a man of ability and address. 

The resident members of the Levant Company at Pera, have 
lately much diminished in number; as far as I recollect, they do 
not possess at this time more than live or six mercantile esta¬ 
blishments. I presume that the number of persons protected by 
the English ambassador, does not in the whole amount to one 
hundred ; whilst the French minister has, it is said, between two 
and three thousand dependants. On days of rejoicing and church 
festivals, the streets of Pera and the catholic chapel are crowded 
with his tumultuous train. Since the departure of General Se- 
bastiani, the government of Paris have maintained only a Charge 
d’Affaires at the Porte, Mons. Latour Maubourg, the brother of 
the general of that name. 

Something has been before said of the singular regulation by 
which the Turks permit the existence of independent jurisdictions 
in their ports and principal towns, in a greater degree perhaps than 
the Greek emperors admitted the interference of the magistrates 
deputed by the powerful republic of Genoa to watch over their trad¬ 
ing colony of Galata. The privileges granted in the year 1580 
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by the Sultan Amurath to the English merchants and their con¬ 
suls and governors, give an entire controul over all those of his 
nation, to the minister, who is to protect them and settle all their 
•differences, without the interference of the Turkish police or courts 
of justice*. For the purpose of their security and dignity, a large 
body of the Janissaries, who nearly three centuries ago were at the 
same time the formidable foes and the delegated protectors of the 
Christians-f-, is put under the orders of every minister. The 
duty has attached a disgraceful name to these Janissaries, who 
are sometimes called, by way of derision, the Christian pig- 
keepers, as Pera goes by the name of the Pig quarter £. The 
French and the English have each a whole oda , or chamber of Ja¬ 
nissaries, set apart for their service; and although there are not 
more than four or live in constant attendance, yet the whole body 
is always at hand, and can be assembled upon any requisite emer¬ 
gency. The oda of the British embassy is the fortieth, consist¬ 
ing of about two hundred men. 

A disturbance taking place one evening whilst we were at Pera, 
between some English and Genoese sailors, which the patrole 
endeavoured to allay, by knocking both parties down with their 
long clubs, fifty of the English Janissaries being dispatched to the 

spot, immediately secured the parties, with the exception of the 

* 

* See the Charter of the Privileges granted to the English, and the League 
of the Great'Turk with the Quecne's Majestic, in respect of traihque, dated in 
June 1588.—Hakluyt, English Voy. vol. ii. p. 141, edit. 1509. 

t Per omnes fere ejus imperii fines, vel presidio munitionibus ail versus hos- 
tem, vcl tutelae Christiania Judseisque ad versus injurias muItituiUnis, spargun- 
tur.—Aug. Busbcq. epist. 1, p. 9, edit. Oxoti. 16(50. 

f Reidesel, Voyage au Levant, p. 547. 
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offender, who having stabbed a marine of the Salsette, had fled to 
the French palace, and they also apprehended the whole guard ; 
one of whom, but for the interference of the Captain of the frigate, 
would have lost his head for his indiscriminate assault, and, as it 
was, received a severe bastinade. Per a may thus be said to be 
abandoned to the foreign ministers, in whose favour even hogs (the 
abhorrence of the Mussulmans) are admitted once a year, during 
carnival, into the suburbs; and yet these ministers experience on 
their visits to the other side of the water, every humiliation which 
Ottoman pride can contrive to inflict. Nothing is more true than 
that the Turks arc a people of Antithesis*, and they show the 
contradiction of their character as much in their commerce with 
the Franks, as in their behaviour amongst themselves and to 
their own subjects. Although the most haughty, and, in their 
own eyes, still the most powerful nation in the world, they con¬ 
sent to see, in the suburbs of their very capital, the ministers 
of foreign powers exercising an authority which the most petty 
potentate in Christendom would consider as a surrender of his 
sovereign rights, and they require at the same time, from these 
same representatives of the first monarchs in Europe, certain 
other submissions in point of conduct, which no other people 
but themselves would demand even from the agents of the most 
inconsiderable states. Some change, however, must have taken 
place in the feelings of the Turks since Prince Repnin, in 1774, 
rode through the city, attended by six hundred men with drawn 
swords, after the signing of the treaty between the Empress Ca¬ 
tharine and the Porte-j-. 

* Voyage au Constantinople, chap. xvi. p. 143, edit. Paris, 1803. 

f ('oust. Anc. and Moo. p. 73. 
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Al twelve o’clock, oy Monday the 14tli of May, we left the 
Saisette in the Captain’s boat, and rowed against the stream 
until we came near Veni-Kio.sk, or the New Kiosk, on the next 
point of land, w here some sturdy fellows, who art; always in wait¬ 
ing, threw a couple of rope-lines into the boat, and towed us for 
at least a mile under the walls of the Seraglio. The wind blew 
strongly from the north-east, and the current rushing violently 
down the Bosporus, we had some difficulty to prevent being 
dashed against the rocky projections of the shore. The entrance 
of the port and the mouth of the straits, which in fine weather is 
covered with boats, was whitened with breakers, and showed 
only a solitary skill' driving across us towards the sea of Mar¬ 
mora. The sensations produced by the state of the weather, 
and leaving a comfortable cabin, were in unison with the impres¬ 
sions which we felt, when, passing under the palace of the Sultans, 
and gazing at the gloomy cypresses which rise above the walls, 
we saw two dogs gnawing a dead body. When we luul got be¬ 
yond ie immediate influence of the current, we pulled across 
the i iOutli of the harbour to the principal stairs leading to 
Pera, which are at Toplmna, a suburb so denominated from a 
cannon-foundry and artillery ground. Several horses are kept 
ready saddled, and attended by boys, under the shade ot a large 
Chinese fountain, near the landing-place; some of which we 
mounted, and rode up asleep hill to the part of the town in 
which we intended to lodge. The streets through which we 
passed were as narrow as those of Ioannina, and not so clean. 
At the corners of them were heaps of dust and filth, the refuse 
of the quarter, on which several thin gaunt dogs were lying 
asleep. 

.> (J -c 
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These animals abound in every region of the capital; and, 
though not admitted into any house, and considered unclean, are 
never destroyed by the Turks. On the contrary, their multipli¬ 
cation is rather encouraged than checked, for I have more than 
once seen a litter of puppies warmly nestled in a mat or rug, 
placed for the purpose of their protection by some charitable in¬ 
habitant of the neighbourhood. They render a walk by night 
not a little perilous. It is allowable to beat them off with sticks, 
but not to use any other weapon; for a formal complaint was 
made, that the dogs near Tophana had been wounded by some 
persons going in the evening to the English frigate. 

Nassuff Pasha, Grand Vizier to Achmet the First, had the cou¬ 
rage not only to repress the violence of the Janissaries, amongst 
whom he used to walk with a head in one hand and a drawn 
scimitar in the other, but in the year 1613 transported all the dogs 
over to Asia. He would have destroyed them, but the Mufti, 
on being consulted, told the Sultan that every dog had a soul 
Whether it is from this supposition, and the prohibition of the 
Koran, or from the notion that they clear the streets of the filth 
and offal which is thrown before the butchers’ houses,, they are 
still as much protected as at Lisbon, where one of the complaints 
I heard made against the French was, that they had killed ten 
thousand dogs, and supplied their ofiice by night-carts. There 
seems a prejudice against cleanliness in the peninsula. Those 
attached offices, which are thought indispensable in England, 
are not to be found at Lisbon; nor were they introduced until 
1760 at Madrid, when the physicians petitioned against the inno- 


* Continuation of Knolles by Edward Grimstonc. 
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vation, as prejudicial to the health of the inhabitants. The better- 
most 'Parks, however, never neglect the construction of such ap¬ 
purtenances to all their dwellings, and have not therefore the same 
reason as the Portuguese for fondness to their dogs.—It has been 
observed*, that these animals have divided the city into districts; 
and that they deliver an intruder from one to another quarter, as 
an English beggar is transmitted from parish to parish. I did not 
ascertain the existence of this precise regulation, but I have been 
frequently disturbed at night by their howling, and have seen 
a pack of them hunting a strange dog beyond their boundaries. 

We had not much less than a mile to ride, the whole way on 
an ascent, before we came to our inn. This was situated at the 
corner of the main street of Pera, where four ways meet; all of 
which were not less mean and dirty than the lanes of Wapping. 
The hotel, however, (kept by a Mons. Marchand) was. a very 
comfortable mansion, containing many chambers handsomely fur¬ 
nished, and a large billiard-room, which is the resort of all the 
idle young men of the place. Our dinners there were better 
served, and composed of meats more to the English taste than 
we had seen at any tavern since our departure from Falmouth; 
and the butter of Belgrade (perfectly fresh, though not of a pro¬ 
per consistency) was a delicacy to w'hich we had long been unac¬ 
customed. The best London porter, and nearly every species of 
wine, except port, were also to be procured in any quantity. 
To this eulogy cannot be added the material recommendation of 
cheapness.—There is another Frank hotel at a little distance in 
the same street, which in this respect is preferable, but is in 
every other point of view inferior to that of Mons. Marchand. 


Present State of Turkey, p. SS8, 4to. edit. 
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Immediately opposite to my bed-room window was a Turkish 
coffee-house, and a wooden bench under the wall near the door 
was constantly occupied by four or five of the patrole, sleeping at 
their length or smoking. These watchmen, called Passe vend*, 
belong to the Topges, or gunners’ corps, and the Topge-Bashe is 
their immediate superior: they carry a long pole shod with iron, 
which they beat violently against the ground in going their 
rounds during the night, and employ with no little dexterity m 
tripping up the feet of those whom they \\ish to overtake, bv 
flinging them along the ground. 

There is no preventive police in the place; and, in the punish¬ 
ment of offenders, those who are caught suffer for those who 
escape. A severe beating or bastinade is inflicted without any 
previous enquiries, upon the first person whom, in any disturb¬ 
ance, the patrole happens to seize. Either no pains are taken 
to discover the guilty, or when discovered he may prove to belong 
to the Janissaries or some other corps, and will then be protected 
by the whole body of his comrades. A single oda will sometimes 
refuse to surrender a culprit, even when demanded by the Janissar- 
Aga, the General of all the Janissaries. 

I was at a little distance from the watchman’s station one day at 
noon, when a young woman, belonging to a class of which there 
are but few in the place, made use of an abusive expression to a 
galiondge, or sailor of the fleet, who, without answering, drew bis 
attaghan and stabbed her to the heart. One of our Albanians was 

* The famous Passwan-Oglu was, as his appellation denotes, the son of one of 
these watchmen. Many Pashas are what we should call nick-named; a specks 
of raillery at which the Turks are very ready: thus Topal-Pasha, is lame 
Pasha; Kuseli-Pasha, bald Pasha; Kior-Pasha, one-eyed Pasha. 
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on the sp'-t, and came up to me with the story. It happened 
close to i!.e guard-house, and the sailor walked deliberately down 
the hill towards the port without any attempt being made to ap¬ 
prehend ben. f l tie wearing of arms is prohibited in Constanti¬ 
nople, be! in IVra many Turks, especially the galiondges, during 
the passage of troops to the armies, under pretence of being pre¬ 
pared for - a - vice, carry pistols and daggers in their belts. I 
have seen one man run after another with a drawn sword, without 
the least dii- t on tho part of the bystamers to interrupt the fray. 

Notwithstanding, however, this stale of insubordination, it 
might be supposed that no little pains were taken to preserve the 
peace, or at least to enquire into the state of the city, by the con¬ 
tinuation of a practice which has furnished so many agreeable 
incidents for the authors of the One Thousand and One Nights 
and the Arabian Taies. 1 have more tlian oiicq observed a grave 
looking personage in a mean habit, sitting on the bench amongst 
the i’assevend opposite our hotel, playing with his comboloio, or 
string of beads, apparently lost in meditation, now and then turn¬ 
ing up his head for a moment, and then again resuming his soli¬ 
tary game. This I was informed was. the Bostandge-Bashe in 
disguise. This ofljcer is a person of the highest dignity in the 
imperial household, second only to the Sel ctar-.Vga or roval 
sword-bearer: he is the chief of the Bostandges, who, from 
being originally the gardeners of the Sultan, are now a domestic 
guard, although without fire-arms, composed of five or six thou¬ 
sand men. lie is at the head of the police (not including Con- 
stantinoph), from Ca.lipc !i to the shores of the Biack Sea, and 
is Governor of Adrianoplc. It might be thought that uie duties 
of the Bostandge-Bashe render in his case this speck - ot mas- 
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querading of .some service, but the other great officers of slate, 
by no means connected with the internal regulation of the coun¬ 
try, indulge in the same practice. I have met the Capudan 
Pasha on horseback dressed like a common sailor, and unattended. 
The Grand Signior himself sometimes parades the streets, as it is 
called, incognito, hut is nevertheless so accompanied, as to ren¬ 
der it not only easy, hut necessary to recognize him. The purser 
of the English frigate Sea-horse and a woman, walking in Galata 
crossed the street before the late Sultan Selim as he was going 
one of his rounds: he ordered them both to be bastinadoed; but 
being informed that the man w r as an English subject, contented 
himself with the 'cudgelling of the woman. Many stories are told 
of summary vengeance being taken on petty offenders, and of 
bakers and butchers having been hanged at their shop doors, but 
I never learnt that the peace and good order of the state were 
any way advanced by the administration of this furtive justice. 

A fire which had burnt down nearly the half of Pera, rendered 
it difficult to procure lodgings; but in three days we were set¬ 
tled at a house in the main street, and immediately opposite to a 
small convent of nuns, and a lane leading to Frantzoos-Serai, the 
mansion-house of the French embassy. 

The word seraglio, so often confounded with harem, the dwell¬ 
ing of the females, although used by distinction to signify the 
imperial residence in Constantinople, means in the original 
Persian word Sarai *, no more than a house belonging to any 
person of distinction, and thus the Turks have the expression 
Inglees-Sarai, and Frantzoos-Sarai; the English palace, or the 


* D’Herbdot, Bibliotheque, Orient. Artie. Snrai. 



French palace. The first of these is a large stone building, very 
handsome in its external appearance, and containing several 
long and lofty rooms, one of which is fitted up like an audience- 
chamber, with a throne under a velvet canopy. It was built lately, 
at the expence of the Sultan ; and the contractor, to make the most 
of his bargain, completed the work so imperfectly, that some of 
the suites of apartments are almost uninhabitable from the damp. 
The palace is surrounded by a piece of waste ground inclosed by 
a high wall, and stands at the edge of Peru, on the verge of an 
extensive burying-ground which slopes down towards the Golden 
I lorn, and opens a view, from the upper windows of the house, of 
that pari of the port where the Turkish fleet is usually at anchor. 

Tiie vicinity of a cemetery is not in the capital of Turkey 
judged by any means disagreeable, and no spot is so lively and fre¬ 
quented as the Armenian and Frank burying-ground at the outskirts 
of Peru, called MNEMATA, or the Tombs. It is shaded with a 
grove ot mulberry trees, and is on the edge of some high ground, 
whence there is a magnificent view of the suburb of Scutari, and 
a great portion of the Bosporus. Between it and the town there 
is an open space, having on one side, towards the north, a hand¬ 
some structure of very considerable extent, inclosing a square, 
which is the Topges, or gunners’ barracks, and furnishes quar¬ 
ters for several odas of artillery-men. The flat before the bar¬ 
racks, is on Sundays, Saturdays, and Fridays, but more par¬ 
ticularly the first, the scene of a hundred childish amusements. 
There may be seen arubais or light waggons drawn by a pair of 
oxen painted in sppts, and horses saddled ready for hire, together 
with swings, ups and downs (’Aia^a*), tee-totums, and most of our 

* Mr. De Guys hints at the antiquity of this sec-saw (Letter xiv.), and not 
less gravely than the sire o! Seriblerus approves also oi Mi/hida, or blindnian’s- 
buii) as a classical pastime. 
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common games of chance ; besides a number of coloured tents* 
and moveable stands, containing sherbets, ices and fruits. 

The Mahometans seem to enjoy the leisure of the Christian and 
Jewish Sabbath, no less than that of their own holy day, and 
leave Constantinople to lounge amongst their fellow-subjects of 
the suburbs. Groupes of Turkish ladies stroll al>out the walks, 
or seat themselves on the tomb-stones, or within the tents, sur¬ 
rounded by their children and attendants, and spectators of an 
amusement which has at least the recommendation of ancient 
authority—-this is the wrestling, which has been often described 
at length, and may be understood from the following short sketch. 

A ring is generally formed by Turks seated on the ground 
(although two antagonists will sometimes commence the sport un¬ 
observed, and apart), who contemplate the mutual efforts with 
sedate eagerness, and now and then withdraw the pipes from 
their mouths to applaud any unexpected exertion. The wrestlers, 
excepting a pair of tight leather drawers, are completely undressed, 
and their dark nuked limbs and shaved heads shine with the oil with 
which they are plentifully besmeared. They advance slowly to¬ 
wards each other from opposite quarters of the ring, shouting and 
clapping their hands forcibly on their thighs, at the same time 
inclining their bodies, as if with the purpose of obtaining the 
undermost grasp in the subsequent grappling, and they continue 
at this kind of manoeuvre, cautiously surveying and circling each 
other for some time before they join. They do not attempt to 
strike each other, but lay hold of the arms as a prelude to the 
serious encounter. When they are locked together, the chief 
effort of each seems to be to pass the arm between his opponent’s 
legs. They soon bring one another to the ground, which does 

by no means decide, but rather commences the ardent part of 

the struggle. Then it is that the combatants present a complete 
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picture of the ancient ANAKAINOIIAAH, or incumbent wrest¬ 
ling. They become so interlaced that it is difficult to tell to 
whom the arms, legs, and heads belong, and the limbs are occa¬ 
sionally twisted together more uncouthly than it would be thought 
the utmost suppleness of joints would permit. They roll over and 
over repeatedly, and continue the contest until the head of one of 
them is decidedly under the body or grasp of the other, and hr 
is unable to regain a commanding position. 

The Turks originally may have borrowed this art from their eon- 
cjuered subjects, by whom, however, it is no longer practised, 
for the Greeks never wrestle. The exercise would perhaps be es¬ 
teemed too manly for slaves, and might render them suspected by 
their masters. Yet it is possible that this game was not 
adopted by the Turks for the first time at the conquest of the 
Greek empire, but was a part of those habits which, although 
they were found amongst the civilized Greeks, may have had 
their origin, or have been practised of old amongst the barbarous 
nations of the east. Sandys, with his usual gravity, deduces the 
wrestling from the Trojans *. 

The Byzantine ceremonies were some of them borrowed from 
%• 

those, of the court of Persia; and the Frank who witnesses the au¬ 
dience of an ambassador at the Seraglio, may fancy himself another 
Luitprand, at the court of Nicephorus Phocas, astonished by the 
obscure splendour ami mysterious magnificence of the presence- 
chamber of tlic 1 mperiul G reek. It is more probable, however, that 
the Ottoman princes had observed the same form at Brusa, than 
that they adopted it from a court which, after the taking of the ca¬ 
pital, had ceased to exist. The Byzantine G recks esteemed being 


■* Uclation of a Journey, lib. iii. p. 203. 
5 v 2 
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on horseback a sign of dignity; for no Jew but lire first physician 
was allowed to ride in Constantinople*. The same notion has been 
before remarked as prevalent amongst the Turks; but it had been 
transmitted to them by their Tartar ancestors ; they did not learn 
it from the Greeks. The fact seems to be, that tin* customs 
called oriental, were not exclusively possessed by the inhabitants 
of any particular region or country, but were diffused over the 
most civilized portion of Europe as well as Asia, and reigned 
without a rival until the rise and predominance of another and, 
as it were, a distinct race of mankind.—With respect to gene¬ 
ral customs }-, the Greeks and Turks had little to learn of each 
other at the fall of the eastern empire. It is not meant to be 
advanced that there w'as a perfect similarity between them. The 
former people may not have mounted on the right side of the 
horse, nor have turned their toes inwards, nor have bowed, by- 
dropping the head on the shoulder, like the Janissaries. The ar¬ 
bitrary regulations of religion or of law, fashion, and what may be 
called chance, have at all times made considerable changes in 
those points which are looked upon as the characteristic distinc¬ 
tions of nations; yet, on the whole, the system of manners 
belonging to the civilized ancients of the West and East, seems 
to be nearly the same as that of the modern Orientals, and 
entirely distinct from that of the Franks and of Christendom. 
If the Russians, Poles, and Hungarians, have any peculiarities 
which distinguish them from other Frank Christians, it is because 
these nations are of Oriental origin, and have not long adopted, 


* Voyage tie Ilcnjamin fils tie Jonas, p. 13. 

+ The conquerors being the more ignorant of the two, might imbibe some 
of the opinions of the Creeks, and such habits as depended upon those opinions. 
Sec Letter xxsi. p. 508, of this volume. 
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and still only partially, the manners of the part of the world in 
which they are now settled. 

The heard*', the loose robe, the recumbent posture, the use 
of the hath, distinguished the old inhabitants of Italy and Greece 
no less than those of Asia. 

In that most important of all points, the condition of the 
female, the polished ancients approached much nearer to the 

* This distinction of manhood was universally worn by the first Greeks and 
Romans, as it was in early periods by all the Turks. It did not begin to be left 
off until the time of Demosthenes at Athens, and no man was seen without one in 
Rome before the year of the city 454. A smooth chin was a prodigy amongst the 
Saracen warriors, for the young Kleinir, the son of (lie great Saladine, was frighted 
at a man without aboard. Notwithstanding the discontinuance of this usage before 
mentioned, the beard was again introduced by Hadrian ; and although Julian 
was ridiculed on that account at Antioch, it was worn by all the generals of 
Justinian, and by every person of any rank amongst the Greeks, to the latest 
period of their empire. The state of manners in a nation amongst whom such a 
habit could be renewed after having been laid aside, must have been entirely 
different, from those of Christendom in our own days. It may be asserted, that 
this appendage was worn not very long ago by some amongst tile most polite 
Frank nations ; but this, as well as the robes belonging to those of the learned 
professions, and used on public ceremonies by the chief personages of the state, 
was a custom not derived from our auccstors of the north, but from uu intercourse 
with, or perhaps a pedantic imitation of the civilized inhabitants of the south 
of Europi.t. Tacitus remarks, that of the German nations, there were some, 
amongst whom no one was allowed to cut off his heard until lie had kilted an 
enemy}:. The Lombards received their names from the singularity of wearing 
ihis distinguishing mark on the face, and their appellation may show us, that 
the custom in question did never obtain amongst the ancient Franks, in the 
same manner as amongst the Greeks, Romans, amt Orientals. 

| The Professors of the University of Paris wore beards until forbidden by edict in 15.11; in England 
• he habit was continued much later. 

\ Et aliis Germanorum populis userpatum rara et privata cujusque audentia, spud Cattos in consen- 

sr.’Ti vertit; ut primum adolevcrint crinem barbamque summitteiv, nee niai hosu* cxucrc venivun. 

obbg.itunique virtuti ovis liabitum.—DeMorib. German, cap. 31. 
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Orientals than to ourselves., It was, indeed, the boast of civili¬ 
zation to coniine one man to one woman, and to check the pro¬ 
miscuous intercourse of the sexes— 

“ Concubilu prohibere vago, dare jura mantis 

but the frequency of divorce both in Greece and at Rome*, must, 
as far as the respectability of the female was concerned, have 
been productive of much the same effects as a plurality of wives. 
As to the general treatment of women, the resemblance between 
the Orientals and the Greeks and (it may perhaps be added) the 
Romans, is too striking to escape observation. The ladies of 
Athens were confined as rigorously, and were as reserved in their 
manners, as those of a Turkish harem. The orator Lysias apolo¬ 
gizes for the widow', whom extreme distress had prompted to state 
her case in person to some male relations; and Demosthenes could 
no other way prove that Orestes and his sister lived in the same 
house, than by an examination of the female slaves, and the evi¬ 
dence of a physician. These are decisive instances, and are quoted 
as such in that one of Mr. Hume's Essays called a Dialogue. 

A perusal of the fifth book of Xenophon’s Memorabilia, will 
show that the best Athenian wives were mere domestic drudges; 
tor the lady of Ischomachus is recommended kneading, baking, 
and shaking clothes and carpets, as gymnastics productive of 
health, and a better colour than the paint with which the faces 
of the females were usually bedaubed f\ The Theban ladies, 


•* Do l’Esprit dcs Lois. Liv. xvi. cap. 16. “ Coriolan, partant pour son 

cxil, conseilla a sa femme de sc maricr a un homme plus hcurcuK que lui.” 

+ ’AyaSon tpflu tiva a y\i[4,vx<rioi xai to Jr.-rai, xa;i xai j ( ua nx. xai 

cTfwjtAasra xai <ruv3>iv«i. — Xenophon. Mcmorabii. lib. v. p. 848, edit. 
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when in public, showed no part of their faces but the eyes*. 
The singular institutions of Sparta are not to be quoted against 
those of every other part of Greece. The females in the time 
of the G reek empire were so secluded, that even their brothers 
were allowed access to them only twice a year, and the higher 
classes never went abroad except in covered litters'!'. 

Mr. Hume| is inclined to think that the Romans, until the esta¬ 
blishment of the empire, lived with their women much in the same 
manner as the English, that is, without jealousy, and with no other 
gallantry than that of complaisance. Yet it appears that the people 
of Rome could not be compared with us either in generosity or the 
want of jealousy; for, not to mention other points of dissimilarity, 
they esteemed adultery so heinous a crime, that until the time of 
Theodosius, the female culprit was publicly prostituted in the ca¬ 
pital of Italy, a bell ringing before her as she passed through the 
streets.—It has been allowed on all hands §, that the respectful 
attachment to the other sex, of which the first principles are to be 
found amongst our German ancestors ||, and which, from the 


Leunclav. There are some variations in the reading, which may be seen by 
consulting the above edition. 

* Dicrearchus, Bios EAAaJo?, Anacharsis’ Travels, Voyage au Thibes. 

t Pliilelphi. epist. ap. Hod. Philological Enquiries, chap. v. 

\ See a Dialogue, vol. ii. p. 2>94, and note 20, p. 503, Essays, 

§ “The humanity which accompanies the operations of war, the refinements 
ef gallautry, and the point of honour, are the three chief circumstances which 
distinguish ancient from modern manners.”—Robertson, Charles V. vol. i. 
sect, i, p. 85, 2d edit. 

|| Tacit, de Morib. Germ. cap. 18, 19.—-The prohibition of polygamy 
amongst the Germans alone, of almost all the barbarians, most make ns believe 
that they were instinctively convinced of the equality of the *exes, upon which 
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height of chivalrous frenzy, has subsided into the ready deference 
of European gallantry, was entirely unknown to the great na¬ 
tions of antiquity, anil is the chief peculiarity of that cast of 
character which marks the difference between modern and ancient- 
society. To. this cause must it be attributed, that prudence, sim¬ 
plicity of manners, good sense and judgment, are not so much 
esteemed, as gaiety, politeness, taste, and delicacy*'; and that a 
man of our day, whose character should be impressed with the 
hardihood of antiquity, might excite our wonder, and perhaps 
command our admiration, but would attract neither our love nor 
our esteem. 

We may aver with Montesquieu, that many arguments may 
be offered for and against the liberty of women—“ il-y-a bien 
des raisons pour et contre la liberte des femmes;” but notwith¬ 
standing the hesitation of that philosopher, the Christian zeal of 
our times would decide the case in favour of the sex, if we could 
persuade ourselves, with a lively and by no means unexperienced 
Mussulman of the last century, that the greater diffusion of Isla- 
mism has been prevented by the women-j-. When, however, a 


persuasion all modem gallantry is founded. The conjugal severity (sacra 
ivatrimonia J of these savages has not, together with their attachment to the 
women, descended to their modern posterity. Female offenders are not now 
whipped through the streets. 

* A Dialogue, p. 395, vol. ii. Hume’s Essays. 

+ Mr. W. Montague stated this to the Duke of Hamilton, in presence of Dr. 
Moore at Venice.—See A View of Manners, &c. in Italy. Against this merit 
may be weighed the fact, that the Chinese proscribed Christianity on account 
of the I berty and equality which it granted to the female sex, and that, there¬ 
fore, our religion will never be that of China. “ Cue chose bien trisle,” say* 
Montesquieu, Hr. xix. cap. 18. 
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lute author declares that lie would judge of the progress of civili¬ 
zation by the influence of females in a state*, he should surely 
have limited his remark to the nations of modern Europe, and to 
the present order of things; and the necessity of such a limitation 
is most distinctly shown, by the unfortunate reference which he 
has made to the urbanity of the Lacedemonians. No people in 
G reece were distinguished by so total a want of polished manners 
as the inhabitants of Sparta; and one of the first philosophers of 
antiquity comments upon the defective policy which gave such 
undue power and liberty to their women-f*. Allowing the com¬ 
plete superiority of their military character we cannot but put 
them at the lowest rank amongst the professors and inventors 
of sciences and arts; nor do we find that when wealth and power 
had made them luxurious to a degree unrivalled by any other 
G recian state, their debaucheries were accompanied with any signs 
of taste or ingenuity. 

It would be as difficult to discover the cause, as to decide upon 
the merits, of the Oriental treatment of women. Polygamy, and 
the seclusion of females, are not, as Baron Reidesel § (supported 


* Thornton’s Present State of Turkey, p. 311, 4to. 

t Aristot. lib. i. Rhetoric; lib. ii. Politic. De Pauw, Philosophical Dis¬ 
sertations on the Greeks, vol. ii. sect. 10. 

^ Xenophon told the ten thousand, that it would be unseemly both in their 
eyes and his own, to appoint him general, when a Lacedemonian was present¬ 
ly vfu Ai/uft. lib. r. p. 434 ; and this ascendancy was so much the more extra¬ 
ordinary, as the other Grecian stntcs had at I hat time such a reputation for mi¬ 
litary skill, that Caryatides, a Theban, journeyed about, enquiring if any city 
or nation was in want of a general— <np*Tr,yrZv x«» frr*yyiAAq«ivof, i» t»{ 5 
5 <rrp»T»iya Jiecro.—Ibid. lib. Z. p. 499. 

% “ La polygamic el l’usagc de tenir les femmes rcnfermecs chcz elles sont 
done dcs effets des climats clinuds,” &c.—Voyage an Levant, chap. ix. p. 338. 

5 <1 
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by the authority of Montesquieu) supposes, the immediate effect* 
of a warm sun, nor are they to be found alone in southern cli¬ 
mates. “ Usages are independent of latitude and longitude*.” 
A plurality of wives is allowed amongst the Kamschatdales; and 
there is no less sensuality in their frozen huts than in the harems 
of the Turks. In Thibet, and some cold countries of Asia, a 
wife is permitted to have several husbands : this, says Montes¬ 
quieu, is because in those places there are born more male than 
female children : but whatever may be the cause, it is clear from 
this very instance, that the passions of the one sex at least, are 
as strong in cold as in warm climates. The Egyptians did not 
seclude their women until the time of Hakem, the third Fatimite 
Caliph, and rebelled when the order was first promulgated. The 
Assyrians allowed the women to feast with the. men, although in 
the heart of a country whose inhabitants have been at all times 
most strict in that respect, and considered the custom as a strange 
corruption, and degeneracy of manners;J:. The restraint severely 
observed one hundred and fifty years ago in the treatment of the 
Spanish women, was not produced by the sun, but was a relic of 
Moorish manners. The distinction between the hooded Theban 
women and the Spartan Phsenomerides, was caused, not by the 
different aspect of the sky, but the separate institutions of the 
two states. 

It may be inferred that the Turks, when they first issued from 
their mountains, and were like their other Tartar brethren a wan¬ 
dering nation, had not such ability of confining their women as 
their Ottoman descendants, who have fixed settlements, and have 

* State of Turkey, p. 307, 4to. 

t De l’Fsprif dcLois. Liv. xvi. cap. 4. 

* Decline and Fall, vol, ii. 4lo. p. 351, 
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deserted the camp for the city. Neither Carpin, Rubruquis, nor 
the other early travellers amongst the Oriental Tartars, advert to 
any seclusion of their females, although they notice the plurality 
and the buying of their wives*. We learn, however, that the de¬ 
licacy of never speaking of their females, is ascribed in a much 
higher degree to the Turkish nations, than to the other Orien- 
lals-f\ 

Whether we are to call their seclusion barbarous or not, the 
pity bestowed upon the Turkish women may well be spared. 
Lady M. W. Montague, who had the best means of forming a 
judgment, has given an enviable picture of their domestic life; 
and, as far as can be observed from their public appearance, thejr 
are in possession of the enjoyments suited to their taste. They 
can ride in their arabats, sail in their barges, and ramble at plea¬ 
sure through the crowded streets of the city, or the walks in the 
environs of Pera. Persons of high rank may refuse themselves 
the latter gratification, but if they do, it is a voluntary restraint, 
as under disguise they may walk alone in any quarter; a liberty, 
not enjoyed by the higher classes of our own capital. Not only 
the Armenian burying-ground, but the sloping gardens of Dolma- 
Baktclie, a mile beyond on the shore of the Bosporus, are fre- 


* Au reste, chacun peut avoir autant de femmes qu’il cn peut nourrir .... 
I Is les achctcnt fort cheremcnt dc leur peres ct mens .... Voyage do Carpin 
cn Tartaric, article ii.-—“ Pour ce qui cst dc leurs manages, il fuut scavoir que 
personne n’a de femme s’il ne Pachete.”—Voyage de Rubruquis en Tartaric, 
chap. ix.; Voyages faits principalement cn Asie, &c. a Lallaye, m.dcc.xxxv. 

t The common delicacy of the Orientals in never speaking of their women, 
is ascribed in a much higher degree by Arabash to the Turkish nation.—De¬ 
cline and Fall, &c. cap. 65, note 31. 

5 Q 2 
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quented by many parties of ladies, who seat themselves on silken 
cushions and rich carpets, the furniture of their houses, and view 
the djerid playing in the flat below, or the humours of a Jewish 
mountebank under a spreading mulberry-tree. A little boy, called 
a Dolop-oglassi, generally accompanies them, and plays on a 
mandoline whilst they are sipping their coftee and sherbet, and 
attending to the gambols of their infant children. 

■ No one has written on the character of this nation without no¬ 
ticing the reciprocal affection of the mother and the children in a 
Turkish family, and this feeling, tender in the one, respectful in 
the other, and constant and indissoluble in both, must of itself 
secure for the women a happiness which the artificial regulations 
of European society have perhaps a tendency to interrupt and 
annihilate. The Valide, or Sultan-Mother, possesses a maternal 
power, and has sometimes exercised an unpropitious influence 
over the Grand Signior himself. The law which forbids the Mus¬ 
sulman to mourn for the dead*, still allows the mother to weep 
three days over the tomb of her son. The woman has an abso¬ 
lute controul in her household, and enjoys a domestic power 
which, amongst ourselves, it is often the fruitless aim and labour 
of a whole female life to attain. Though the “ benden dosol," 
or two words of divorce, can dissolve a marriage, they cannot 
deprive the wife of her portion, which remains at all times, and 
under every circumstance, inviolable. 

The plurality of wives, which the spirit of an European lady 
cannot even reflect upon with patience, is not in Turkey so terri¬ 
ble, nor so common a calamity as is generally supposed. The 
wives, even if there are four, live in separate suites of apartments, 

* Bobov ins on I he TurkUh Liturgy, sect. 5. 
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and command their separate establishments. The daughters of 
Sultans, or such as bring large portions, will not allow of a rival; 
and those who are not wealthy cannot afford an expensive esta-. 
blishment of wives any more than of horses or slaves. The same 
observation may be made respecting concubinage. The use of 
female slaves is not, perhaps, more common in Turkey, than the 
promiscuous amours of the husbands of Paris or London: the 
difference is only in the institution, which avowedly admits of 
such a practice. It should be recollected, that the female attend¬ 
ants usually belong to the mistress, and not to the master of a 
family. Former writers have corrected the errors of Christen¬ 
dom, which encouraged a belief that the Mussulmans considered 
their females, made solely for the gratification of believers, and 
denied them souls, and a place in the future Paradise*. 

* “ Mahomet was not so hard-hearted towards the women as to exclude them 
from Heaven.” There arc passages in the Koran which decide the matter— 
“ Whosoever doth good works, either man or woman, and believeth, shall enter 
into Paradise.” “ They shall enter gardens of pleasnre, together with those 
of their fathers or wives that have done good.” “ Believing men and believing 
women shall enter into the heavenly Paradise.”—See Surat, xl. v. 43; xvi. 
v. 95; xiii. v. 23; xlviii. v. 5; Ivii. v. 19; lx. v. 12; lxvi. v. 11. SecnShort 
System of the Mahometan Theology, collected from the Arabic Authors by Adrian 
Keelaud, Load. 1712, sect. 18. Add to this, that the learned Dr. T. Hyde, com¬ 
menting on the Turkish Liturgy of Bobovius, says, “ the sensual pleasures of 
Paradise are reckoned allegorical by the wisest Mahometans, that they may !>c 
better conceived by human understanding; just as many things are said in the 
Holy Bibb, after the manner of men. Tor, writing to the Morocco embassa¬ 
dor, when I mentioned a pleasant garden like that of Paradise, he answered me 
by a reproof, saying, Paradise was such a place to widen nothing could be 
likened in this icovtd, to n it, which neither eye hud seen, nor ear heard, nor 

entered into the In art of men”— A Treatise concerning Hie Tutkisli Liturgy, 
sect, a, uotc d, p. 14 
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These absurdities may be credited by some of the vulgar, although 
the same funeral service is performed over the defunct of both 
sexes; but Sir Paul Rycaut was entirely mistaken, when he attri¬ 
buted the depravity of the Turkish women to their disbelief in a 
future state*. lie was also going too far, in describing them as 
destitute of all principles of virtue. Examples of sensualtity are 
no doubt to be found amongst them, aud many travellers, who 
perhaps have only been served by the procurers of Pera with Ar¬ 
menian females, will be ready to vouch for, and magnify the fact. 
They have, it is true, as great a scope for the indulgence of any 
evil inclination as the beauties of Christendom; but Lady M. W. 
Montague can not have been serious, when she hints that they 
are equally licentious. I heard several tales similar to those told 
in books, of assignations formed at the shops of Jewish mer¬ 
chants and jewellers, some of which had terminated tragically. 
An Italian, who kept a trinket shop in Pera, disappeared 
suddenly, and a body was found in his house entirely stripped, 
which was afterwards discovered to be that of a female of distinc¬ 
tion, who, to gratify her. lover, had robbed the harem of her 
husband, and had been murdered to prevent detection. The 
same motive has sometimes been fatal to the other party. The 
courtesans of the suburbs are chiefly Greeks, although there are 
some Armenians, and a few of the lowest class are Mahometans. 
I should doubt whether there is in the character of the Turkish 
women, ignorant as they are, more voluptuousness than in the 
spiritual females of our own luxurious metropolis. 

* Ilist. of the Ottoman Empire, 8vo. p. 271, qnoted in the above commen¬ 
tary. 
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It is roundly asserted by Busbek, Sandys* * * § , and other writers, 
that they are tainted with that which the author of the Present 
Stale of Turkey has overshadowed in the delicacy of his phrase, 
“ as an incorrectness of taste, and irregularity of conduct -j-.” 
The charge must have been founded on individual instances, but 
these enormities cannot, from any thing I heard, be called cha¬ 
racteristic of the Turkish women. 

The external appearance of the females does not promise any 
very superior personal beauty. Their form is unwieldy and 
flaccid, but their large black eyes surmounted with an arched 
brow on a forehead of dazzling whiteness, would be sufficiently 
attractive, if the appearance of the same features in almost every 
woman did not lead one to suspect those beauties to be artificial, 
which is generally the case. The other parts of their faces are of 
a regular make, and of a polished smoothness. Their died nails, 
and some other personal peculiarities, are no more agreeable to 
an European taste than their custom of smoking. Nothing can 
be more dissimilar than the appearance of a Turkish lady at home 
and abroad. Her envelopement is thrown off within doors, and, 
as Sandys says J, her under are then her upper garments, which, 
although covered with gold and other heavy ornaments, are cer¬ 
tainly not contrived for the concealment of her charms. 

Travellers are at this day under disadvantages not experienced 
in former times, if, as Mr. Tournefort asserts, the interior of 
female baths was once open to the inspection of the curious §. 
These retreats are at present absolutely inaccessible; nor does it 

* Epistol. iii. A Relation of a Journey, p. 69, lib. i. 

+ P. 365, edit. 4<o. 

X Relation of a Journey, lib. i. p. 68. 

§ Voyage du Levant, lettre xiv. p. 93. torn. ii. 
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bow happen that the women take, as it is reported they formerly 
did *, any interest in the conversion of unbelievers. 

The purchase of females was at one time permitted to the 
Christians: at present, none but Mahometans are allowed that 
privilege, or can even be present at the inspection of the slaves. 
Aurat-Bazar, the former female slave-market, was burnt down in 
the last rebellion. The Imperial Odalisques, belonging to the 
Sultan’s harem, are for the most part presents from the Pashas, 
procured from the merchants who trade in Circassia and Georgia. 
They are the attendants of the Kh&duns, or favourites of the Sul¬ 
tan, the household of each of whom is composed of 150 or 200 
of these beauties. This is a more probable relation than that the 
whole of the Odalisques live and sleep in two large dormitories, 
as is commonly reported. It is amongst the secrets of the mys¬ 
terious interior of the seraglio (the devlet jureck, words never 
pronounced without respect by the Turks), which, in spite of all 
research, are even yet preserved, that the number of the Kh&- 
dtins is not precisely known : the last account of the hartm limits 
them to seven-f. This calculation, one way or the other, must 
be much over-rated, as it would furnish the Sultan with between 
thirteen and fourteen hundred concubines: Sultan Achmet the 
First is said, in the Continuation of Knolles, to have retained 
three thousand; but Sandys, who was at his court, makes the 
number live hundred £. It is reported, that the Odalisques of the 
present Grand Signior do not amount to more than three hun- 

* Paroles Rcmarquables <lcs Orientaux, par M. G aland. 

+ Notice sur la Cour du Grand Seigneur, Paris, 1S09, p. 22. Dr. Dullaway 
says tbcy were six until the time of Abdulhamid, the last Sultan but two, who 
added one Khadun.—Const. Anc. and Mod. p. 27. 

J Relation of a Journey, lib. i. p. 71. 
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dred. Mr. De Tott* seems to think that the annual expence of 
each female's dress does not exceed ten guineas, and concludes 
from that circumstance, that the harem may be supported without 
any vast revenue.—An effectual method of suddenly diminishing 
this establishment was adopted by the late Grand Vizier Bairac* 
tar, who drowned more than a hundred Odalisques of Sultan 
Mustapha’s harem, instead of removing them, as is usually the 
custom, to Eski Saraf, the Old Seraglio. 

The idle tales relative to the amatory ceremonies of the Impe¬ 
rial harem require no farther contradiction than they have before 
met with from well-informed writers. It appears that the Sul¬ 
tan’s selections are made during his visits to the Kh&duns, or 
sometimes the Valide, and that his choice is notified by the Kc- 
yayah-KMdun, or Intendant of the harem. The story of throw r - 
ing the handkerchief, which was so established a fact, that it was 
introduced with no little success upon the English stage-f-j and 
became proverbial, is not so entire a fiction as has been lately 
imagined, but originates in the oriental practice of accompanying 
a visit with a gift, and generally of shawls worked in gold or silver. 
The Keyayah, on delivering the notice, presents the Odalisque 
with a piece of muslin, containing usually some night garments 
and embroidered handkerchiefs. 

Every epithet of commiseration has been attached to the ladies 
of the harem ; but as no writer was ever able to speak from per- 

* Yol. i. p. 131. 

t His Majesty withdrew with the fair one to the interior; “ which,” said a 
writer in a periodical paper of the day, “ might be a subject of great content to 
the parties, although we that staixl without, made, meihougbt, but a ridiculous 
figure.” 
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ional experience, the pity may be gratuitously and unseasonably 
bestowed upon persons who are not, perhaps, at all sensible that 
they can be the objects of any other feeling than envy and admi¬ 
ration. It was saying more perhaps than was intended, when 
Mr. Tournefort allowed them to be, of all the slaves in the world, 
the least miserable*. Educated from a tender age within the 
precincts of the Seraglio, and feeling not a wish for that liberty 
which no female in the empire enjoys, they partake of all the 
amusements, and are educated in all the accomplishments of their 
sex; and the hopes of eac|i are constantly cherished by the chance 
of her being the favourite of her Imperial master, and perhaps 
the mother of an Ottoman sovereign. 

The Valide, or Sultan-mother, has revenues and a separate 
establishment: her influence has in some reigns been considerable 
enough to be highly prejudicial to the interests of the empire: 
such was the mother of Mustapha the First. 

In the first alliance of England and the Porte, there, was an 
interchange of presents and letters between Queen Elizabeth and 
the Empress-Wife, as she was styled, of Amurath the Third -f-, 
who possessed the importance always attached to the mother of the 
heir apparent, and indeed to any Ilasseki, or mother of a royal son, 
and continued to enjoy her dignity and power as Valide, in the reign 
of Mahomet the Third. The Queens of the harem have been 
charged with the commission of every disgraceful violence; and the 
ferocious ambition of one female, whose character has been ren¬ 
dered notorious by the pen which has represented it in the most 

* Voyage du Levant, lettre xiii. vol. ii. p. 20, edit. Paris, 1717. 

\ See Hakluyt, The English Voyages, &c. vol. ii. p. 311, edit. 1593. 
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agreeable traits, has communicated itself to the whole succession of 
female Sultans. But Roxalana and the mother of Mustapha are 
not to cast a shade over all the Ottoman Princesses, any more 
than Catharine of Medicis is to be given as a fair specimen of a 
French Queen*. The powerful females of the harem have been 
allowed to possess in a superior degree a virtue which .is of itself 
the characteristic of a noble and ingenuous mind—their early be¬ 
nefactors they never forget; and the rise of several great men of 
the Turkish empire has originated from the gratitude of a favou¬ 
rite, who did not fail to bear in mind the author of her introduc¬ 
tion to the Seraglio. The Valide, in tne time of the late Selim, 
was presented to Sultan Mustapha his father at the age of nine, 
by Veli Kflendi the Mufti; and when, in the reign of her son she 
was all-powerful, she loaded with wealth Veli Vade, the child of 
her first master, and advanced him to the highest honours of the 
Law. 

I will now conclude this notice of the Imperial harem, which, 
as Tournefort says of his account of Gallipoli, is all I can tell of 
it without having been there, with mentioning, that I made no 
effort to get a sight of its inmates, being persuaded of the total 
impracticability of such an attempt. It has not been at all times 
impossible to penetrate into the gardens of the Seraglio, by 

* The cruel Queen of Solyman, who caused him to murder his gallant son 
Mustapha, and the infant son of that Prince, cannot be recognised in the gay 
French mistress. The Roxalana of Busbek (see Busbeq. cpist. i. p. 29, usq. 
ad. 37; cpist. iii. p. 121, edit. Oxon. 1660) and Cantcmir is not the Koxalana 
of Marmontel; but the author of Moral Tales has recorded the manner in which 
she rose to power (and lie founded his story on a fact), rather than the use 
which she afterwards made of her authority oyer the Sultan. 

5 K 2 
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the assistance of a foreigner employed in their superintendence ; 
but the time chosen tor that enterprise must be when the Kha- 
duns and the Odalisques have been removed to their summer pa¬ 
laces : even the adventurous Pouqueville beheld only an empty 
dormitory. When any of the ladies walk in the gardens with 
the Sultan, or move from the different dwellings of the Seraglio, 
the Black Eunuchs precede them; and at the.redoubtable cry of 
“ Helvet!” any gardeners who may be within the walls, abandon 
their work, and fly to the gates: even the White Eunuchs are 
excluded. A loiterer wot^ld be at once cut to pieces by the sabres 
of the Blacks—“ Qui est ce qui voudroit mourir pour un coup- 
d’oeil si mal employe* ?” 

* Tourncforl, Voyage du Levant, lettre xiii. vol. iii. p. 20, edit. Paris, 1717, 
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The Valley of Sweet Waters—The F/ain of the Barbysses—The 
H oods and Village of Belgrade—Road to Buyuk-dere—The 
Thracian Banks of the Bosporus■—The Town and Meadow 
of Buyuk-dere—The European Side of the Canal to Fanaraki 
—The Cyanean Isles, and Ancient- Ml far—The Asiatic Shores 
of the Bosporus—The New Castles—The Hierou — Giant's 
Mountain — The Shore to Scutari — Bourgaloue — Fanar- 
Baktchcssi — Kaddi-Keui on the Site of Chalcedon — Kis- 
Kalesi, or Leander’s Tozver. 


STRANGERS at Pera are usually taken to see a 
certain number of spots in the vicinity of Constantinople; the 
chief of which are the valley of Sweet Waters, the Tillages of 
Belgrade and Buyuk-dere, the mouth of the Bosporus, the Giant’s 
tomb, the mountain of Bourgaloue above Scutari, and the garden 
of Fanar-Baktchessi. At the bead of the port is a large Hat of 
low land, having very much the appearance of the meadows near 
the harbour of Portsmouth, which seems to have been created 
by the perpetual alluvions of the river Lycus, formed by the 
united streams of the ancient Cydaris and Barbysses. Tuore are 
some paper-mills near the head of the port, which have given the 
spot the name of Kiat-IIana, or in Greek, Kartaricos. A, mile 
and a half beyond the mills, the ground rises on each side, and 
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encloses a flat valley adorned with the pleasure-grounds and kiosk 
of Sultan Achmet the Third, which were constructed by a French¬ 
man on the plan of the gardens at Versailles and Fontainebleau. 
The river is there converted into a straight canal, running between 
avenues of tall trees. At the kiosk the stream runs over two 
flights of marble steps. Near the cascade is a grove of tall trees, 
which is the resort of parties from Pera and Constantinople. I 
have seen a circle of French gentlemen, with a cloth before them 
covered with bottles and glasses and cold provisions, much after 
the manner of our jauntipg citizens, amusing themselves with a 
Jew conjuror, and bursting into loud fits of laughter; whilst the 
groupes of Turks, also spectators, and some of them in two little 
lattice-work boxes, built as namasgahs , or places of prayer, con¬ 
templated the scene with countenances of invincible gravity, 
forming a strong contrast with the obstreperous mirth of the noisy 
foreigners. Strings of females promenading between the avenues, 
sets of dancing G reeks, horses superbly caparisoned, add to the 
beauty and singularity of the spectacle which is to be seen on any 
fine day in the valley of Sweet Waters. At the kiosk of Kiat- 
Hana there is a line of field-pieces pointed up the valley, not in¬ 
tended for defence, but for the practice of the Topges. The 
ldoBk was the favourite summer palace of Sultan Selim: it is a 
gaudy building, not very large, of lath and plaster; and not 
having been inhabited by the court for some time, is now ne¬ 
glected and in decay. 

A mile and a half above Kiat-Hana there is a small village, 
which is at the mouth of the valley of Sweet Waters, and sepa¬ 
rates it from another long plain, enclosed on each side by a chain 
of hills. It may be about six miles in extent: the Barbysses 
runs through its whole length. The plain is the pasturage of the 
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Saltan’s horses, which are turned out on the 23d of April; when 
the Grand Master of the Horse (Buyuk-Embrokh6r), and his 
Deputy (Kutchuk Embr6kh6r), assisted by all the Squires of the 
Stable (Salahor), and attended by the chief officers of state, lead 
the horses from the royal stables at the gate called Ahour Ca- 
poussi, in procession through the streets of Constantinople to 
the valley of Sweet Waters; the Sultan himself inspecting the 
ceremony from the pavilion of Alay Kiosch, near the great gate 
of the Seraglio. During the season of their feeding, they are 
watched by parties of Bulgars, or Bulgarians, who live in black 
tents pitched on the spot, and render it dangerous to pass the 
valley alone, or after the night-fall, as they make no scruple of 
demanding alms in too imposing a manner to be refused, and 
sometimes fire upon travellers, under pretence of attention to their 
charge. A gentleman of the English embassy, attended by a Ja¬ 
nissary, was one evening, on refusing to stop, saluted by several 
shots, and only saved himself from running the gauntlet down 
the valley, by galloping up one of the steep hills on the side of 
the meadows.—It is not surprising that the royal horses should 
be treated with such respectful attention, since the Imperial stir¬ 
rup is still addressed by petitioners, as in the times when the city 
of the Sultan was a camp, his palace a tent, and his throne a 
saddle. The Rikiab~Agaleri, or officers composing the board of 
state which goes by the name of the Stirrup, are the Bostandge- 
Bashe, the two Embr6kh6rs, and the Intendant of the pak.ee- 
porters, Capidge Kehayassi*. 


* Mr. Eton asserted (Survey 6# Turkish Empire, p. 27) the preservation of. 
this ancient form, Mr. Thornton, “ after searching with some care,” (chap, iii. 
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The country beyond the valley, as well as on each side, is an 
expanse of open downs, which, generally speaking, is the charac 1 - 
ter of all the" immediate vicinity of Constantinople towards the 
interior of Thrace, The forests of Belgrade commence about 
ten miles from Pera, extending in length from the village of 
Bourgas towards the shores of the Black Sea, not less than twelve 
miles, and ranging along the coast at intervals for at least a hun¬ 
dred miles, * A rich vein of coal, which has not yet been worked, 
has been discovered in the woods near the sea-shore. 

At Bourgas is a portion of the aqueduct built originally by 
Theodosius, or Valens and Valentinian ; destroyed by the Avars 
in the reign of Heraclius; repaired by Constantine Iconoma- 
chus; and totally reconstructed by Solyman the Magnificent*. 
Pococke has given a very minute account of this structure-f-. The 
most ancient part of it, as to its appearance and materials, which 
are alternate layers of brick and stone, is that within the walls; 
the largest, that at Bourgas, which is a stupendous structure, four 
hundred and forty feet long and one hundred and seven feet high. 
The aqueduct at Pontcj’syllty may very safely be compared to 
either of these works.—Bourgas is between four and five miles 
from Belgrade. The road passes through t forest on a gravel- 
walk, by a stream dammed up by high massive wads, and near 
Belgrade skirts two large reservoirs. The largest of these is railed 


p. 97) could bear nothing of the stirrup, which does fipwever exist, since a 
firman of Selim’s to Baron H ubschs, Danish minister at the Porte, relative to 
some French prisoners, was dated from tbo Rikiab-Agalcri. 

* Le Chevalier, Voyage tie la Propontide, &c. vol. i. p. 109. 

+ Observations on ThraCe, pp. 136, 137. 
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off, and ass the wood grows down to the water’s edge, and is in¬ 
tersected by many paths and green rides, looks like a lake in a 
cultivated park, and has indeed much the appearance of the piece 
of water at Bowood Park, in the county of Wilts. The village 
of Belgrade itself is embosomed in the depth of the forest, a little 
above a streamlet (the ancient Ifydraulis) which falls into the re¬ 
servoirs, and supplies the whole capital with water. On a green 
knoll is the country-house of Mr. Pisani, the chief dragoman, 
which was built by Sir .Robert Ainslie, on the site, as some assert, 
of the mansion which the residence of Lady M. W. Montague 
has rendered an object of curiosity to a every traveller. Another 
site is also pointed out, but the first place has the advantage of 
being more beautifully situated than any other in the village, and 
it alone commands a view of the first lake through a vista of the 
neighbouring groves, which so conceal the termination of the re¬ 
servoir, as to giye the water the appearance of a broad river 
winding through the woods. 

Some of the foreign ambassadors retire to this village during 
spring and autumn. The French Minister gave a sort of fete- 
c hum pet re whilst we were there, and several large tents were 
pitched on a green near the rivulet, for the accommodation of the 
party during their repasts, and to enclose a space which was each 
evening allotted to the dancers. The carousal lasted four days. 

The repose of Belgrade is completely interrupted by the loud 
merriment of the Greeks, who often retire thither from the eye 
of superiority, and celebrate their marriages and church-feasts 
with discordant music and songs. Night after night is kept awake 
by the pipes, tabors, and fiddles, of their moonlight dances; and 
the fountains, resorted to by the nymphs which charmed Lady 

5 s 
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M. W. Montague*, do not adulterate the beverage of the youths 
who assist at these continued Saturnalia. 

The route from Belgrade to Buyuk-dere is through the woods, 
but after an hour’s ride you burst suddenly upon the view of the 
Bosporus, and the mountains of Asia. At this spot an aqueduct, 
built in the beginning of the last century for the supply of Pern 
and Galata, and the villages on the Thracian side of the canal, 
crosses a narrow dell, and the road passes under one of the stu¬ 
pendous arches into a valley between sloping woods, which ex¬ 
pands at last into a large meadow, or rather green plain, stretch¬ 
ing down to the shore o\' a deep bay or inlet} of the Bosporus, 
called formerly Batliykolpos, and still preserving its name in the 
Turkish appellation of Buyuk-dere. 

It was numbered amongst the ancient glories of the Bosporus, 
that its banks were adorned with continued edifices; and the ear¬ 
liest of modern travellers remarked, that, after the desolation of 
many ages, they had risen again under the empire of the Turks, 
and covered the shore for ten miles, from Metopon, the point of 
Galata, to the promontory Estias-f*. The same peculiarity is still 
observable on the Thracian border of the strait; and from To- 
phana there is a succession of villages, or rather a street of wooden 
houses, skirting the water’s edge, the intervals between which are 
occupied with royal palaces and their surrounding domains. The 
banks are every where high, and their declivities above the dwell- 


* Letter xxxvi. 

+ “ Colluccbat olim ab initio Bospori ad finera aedificiis contiiiuis, quae 
longis bellis eversa iterum cxcitantur, &c. &c.”—Pet. Gyllii, Praefat. »p, 
Banduri Imperium Orientate. Pars tertia, p. 256, edit. Paris, 1711. 
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ings are covered with wood, interspersed with vineyards and hang¬ 
ing gardens. 

To the artillery barrack succeeds the village of Fondoukle, 
commenced by Hussein Aga, in the reign of Mahomet the Fourth, 
on the site of the place called Argyropolis, by Atticus, an Arch¬ 
bishop*. Beyond are the gardens and the pier of Dohna-Baktche, 
or the Kiosk of Melons. Many of the serai, and summer-houses, 
have received these significant, or rather fantastic, names: one 
is the Pearl Pavilion ; another the Star Palace; a third the Man¬ 
sion of Looking-glasses. 

The Imperial palace beyond Dolma-Baktche, at the following 
village of Besbik-Tash, was built for Bey-Khan, the sister of 
Sultan Selim, and is also a favourite retreat of the present Grand 
&ignior. Mr. Mailing, who was employed in fitting up the inte¬ 
rior of the mansion, gave no favourable report of it to his friend 
Dr. Pouqueville-f *; nor is there any magnificence in the ex¬ 
terior appearance of the building. The white pannels and co¬ 
loured pents, with gilded lattices, are, however, of a character 
more suitable to every surrounding object than the domes and 
colonnades which an European taste might have substituted 
for the present serai of Besliik-Tash. At this village is shown 
the tomb of Bek-tash, the Saint who blessed the infant corps 
of Janissaries, by holding over them his mantle; a type of 
which depends from the caps of those soldiers. Dr. Dallaway, 
however, calls this square piece of felt an Egyptian ornament. 

* Socrat. Eccli'siast. Hist. Melet. Gcog. Qpaxv, p. 437. 

+ Voyage au Constantinople, p. 207. He calls it “ mesquin ct mediocre 
but the author of Constantinople Ancient and Modern, describes it in very dif¬ 
ferent terms. P. 139. 
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The tomb of Chairathene-Pasha, the famous Barbarossa, is also 
found on the same spot. 

Next to Beshik-Tush is the village of Orta-Keui, and beyond 
Teftcrdar-Bornou, the succeeding point, that of Kourou-Tehesme, 
■where there is a string of large wooden houses, painted in dark 
colours, belonging to the Greek princes, and ecclesiastics of the 
Eanal, and also to the richest of the Armenians and Jews. 

Arnaut-Keui, the Albanian village, is next to Kourou-Tehesme, 
and a large palace of the Sultan’s succeeds, near EfFendi-Bornou, 
where the stream of the Bosporus, called in this part the Devil’s 
Current (Cheitan AkindisSi), runs with the violence of a mill-race; 
and the boatmen, who are before assisted by a counter current, 
formed by the fresh water of the port, are obliged to tow the 
wherries for nearly a quarter of a mile. The depth of the water 
near the shore is in most parts so considerable, that the Turkish 
line-of-battle ships sometimes touch the wooden wharfs, and bear 
away their yards against the houses at the edge of the canal. 

The succeeding point, Kislar-Bornou, is conspicuous by the 
old castle built on the site of some fortresses of the Greek Em¬ 
perors, by Mahomet the Second, which, together with a fortress 
on the opposite shore, points out the exact part of the channel 
where the Persians, Goths, Latins, and Turks, successively passed 
the Bosporus. There are no houses near the fortress, which is 
in the midst of a thick grove, rising to a considerable height 
on the steep declivities of the impending hill. It is at this spot 
that the Bosporus appears like a majestic river, winding between 
banks as high and woody as those of the Wye, and not less lively 
and cultivated than the borders of the Thames—1 have seen, 
says Gyllius, the banks of thePcncus, and the shady dell between 
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the Thessalian hills of Olympus and Ossa: I have seen also the 
green and fruitful borders of those streams which flow through 
the rugged mountains of the Median Tempes: “but I have beheld 
nothing more lovely than the wale through which the Bosporus 
rolls its waters, adorned on either side by softly-swelling hills and 
gently-sinking dales, clothed with woods, vineyards, and gardens, 
and rich with a gay variety of shrubs, flowers, herbs, and fruit- 
trees*.’' 

Nearly opposite to Mahomet’s Tower, in the midst of a green 
meadow watered by two rivulets, and shaded with clumps of trees 
which give it the appearance of a park, stands a large country- 
seat, the property of the Grand Signior, but inhabited by the 
Bostandge-Bashe, with a centre and wings like an European 
mansion-house. The inspection of the canal, as the straits are 
called, is entrusted to this state officer; and he may not unfre- 
quently be seen, in the dusk of the evening, in his eight-oared 
barge, skirting the villages on the banks. At this time the rayahs 
are careful to extinguish every light, and suspend the sound of 
music and dancing, which is often heard in passing under their 
gloomy-looking dwellings. 

The towers of the castles have a mean appearance, as they 
are covered with conical roofs. At the bottom of Mahomet's 
Tower the boatmen point out to strangers the low doorways of 
dungeons, from which they say no one was ever known to return. 
They were, indeed, for some time the prisons of Christian cap¬ 
tives of rank < f*. But the Towers of Oblivion (such was their name 

* Prafat. ibid. 

t Turribus ejus utuntur pro carceribus ad tuendos principcs viros Chris* 
tiunos in bello captos,—P«t. Gyllii de Boss. Thrac. lib. ii. cap. 13. 
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in the time of the 'Greek Emperors) are now no longer a place 
of confinement for the condemned, nor for prisoners of war. 
The opposite castle of Anadoli, or Bogaz-Hissar, where the 
battery is more formidable than ofRoumeli, or Eski-Ilissar, is 
on a flat under the hills projecting into the strait, tbq breadth 
of which in this place is about half a mile. This spot, perhaps 
seven miles up the strait, is said by most authors to be midway 
of the Bosporus, and according to the ancient dimensions of 
the canal, may have lieen in that position; but it is commonly 
called at Constantinople by the boatmen, as far from Tophana 
as from Buyuk-dere, which corresponds with all the modern 
maps, and gives the whole canal, from the mouth at Fanaraki to 
the point of Scutari, a length of twenty or twenty-one miles. 
Mr. Tournefort’s computation of sixteen miles and a half seems 
under-rated*. 

Beyond the castle, and the point Kislar-Bornou, there is an 
inlet of shoal-water, called Balta-Liman, in which we saw 
many small trading vessels belonging to Frank merchants, stop¬ 
ped in their progress towards the Black Sea by an order of 
the Porte. A little river runs under a wooden bridge into the 
bay. From Balta-Liman to a bay, Stenia, there are no houses, 
but the remains of ancient foundations are to be seen near the 
water side. Yeni-Keui is a village a little beyond; and from 
this point the canal takes a sweep towards the north, after a mile 
of rocky shore. The long village of Terapia, where is the French 
minister’s summer palace, ranges close along the edge of the 
canal. 1 rom a short distance beyond Terapia, boats going to 


* Letter xv. p. 119, vol. ii. 
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Buyuk-dere cross the deep bay; and opposite to a point, “Keres- 
Bournou," you have the first view of the opening into the Black 
Sea*. 

Buyuk-dere contains the country houses of the Franks of Pera, 
and the Russian, Danish, Swedish, Austrian, and other minis¬ 
ters. The facades of these mansions are most of them in the Eu¬ 
ropean taste, and range along an extensive strand a mile and 
a half long, in front of the sea, which is the evening promenade 
of the inhabitants and visitors. Behind them are large gardens, 
with groves of plane, lime, and walnut trees, overshadowing 
parterres of flowers and valuable plants. ’ The meadow or plain, 

* Mr. Le Chevalier (Voyage de la Propontide, See. vol. ii. pp. 50—64) has 
taken considerable pains in arranging the comparative topography of the Bos* 
porus, which may save the reference to Gyllius, and even to the learned detail 
contained in Mr. Tournefort’s fifteenth letter (vol. ii. p. 118, et scq.), although 
he docs not altogether agree with either of those anthorities. According to his 
notice, Fondoukle is near the yEantemn, where the Megarenses adored Ajax; 
Beshik-Tash, the site of the stone Thermastis ; Teftcrdar-Bornou, the pro* 
montory Clidion; Effendi-Bornou, Estias; Kislar-Bornou, Perineum, near 
the Woman’s Port; Balta-Liman, the gulf of Phydalia; the bay of Stcnia, 
Leosthenios; the bay of Terapia, Pharmacias; Keres-Mornou, the site of 
Petra Dicaia , or the Just Stone , which resisted the robbery of one of two 
sailors who deposited their treasure there, with an oath not to invade it except 
by common consent (a story which Le Chevalier says is still in the month of 
the fishers of the Bosporus). It cannot but be remarked, that the modern have 
occasionally a reference to the ancient names, some of which are translated into 
Turkish, others into modern Greek, others only half translated, and others 
again not translated, but only having a relation to the old title. Tims, Buyuk- 
dere, is Bathy-Kolpos; Terapia, Pharmacias; Kistar Bornou, the Woman's 
Port; and Balta-Liman, the Port of the Hatchet, which seems to be so called 
from being thought the scene of a victory gained by the ancient heroine Phy¬ 
dalia. 
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the Kalos-Agros of the Byzantines, before mentioned, at the bot¬ 
tom of the bay, is mown into a smooth plain, and is also a favou¬ 
rite resort of parties from the village, who take coffee and sher¬ 
bets under the shade of a large plane, or rather a clump of ele¬ 
ven trees growing from one root, commemorated in the Car¬ 
dens of Delille. On every side this fine valley is embanked by 
high and waving acclivities, covered with verdure ; and on the 
west and north inclosed with the woods of Belgrade, running like 
a park plantation along the verge of the hills. 

There is at Buyuk-dcre, upon the water’s edge, an hotel kept 
by an Englishman, one* Harriot, in which a stranger may find 
very comfortable lodgings and good fare. 

On our first visit to this village, we went in the ambassador’s 
barge to the mouth of the straits. Keeping on the Thracian side, 
we passed first a headland, and then a small bay, into which 
runs a river*. At another time I rambled over the hills above 
the river, where it is joined by another small stream, and 
found them a continued vineyard. The strait at this part con¬ 
tracts, and there is a battery on the European shore, at the foot 
of the hill anciently called Amilton by Dionysius of Byzantium j*, 
erected by the French engineer Mounier in 1795, and containing 
twenty-five pieces of heavy ordnance. It is called Teli-Talian. 
Three quarters of a mile beyond we passed RoumeK-Kavak, the 
castle of Roumelia, on the banks of the small river Chrysorriioas, 
where there is a battery, raised partly by Mr. Toussaint in 17B3, 
and by Mounier in 17.94. Above are some ruins of a castle built 

* “ Promontorium nunenpatum Si mam prxtergrasos excipit Scletrinas 
sinus.”—Dionys. Byzanl. ap. Pet. Gyll. dc Busporo, lib. ii. cap. 10, 

+ Ibid. cap. 20. 
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by the Genoese, on the site of the Temple of Serapis, called by 
Strabo the Temple of the Byzantines. On the hill above the 
Chrysorrhoas, which commands a view of the Euxine and of the 
Propontis, of the Bosporus and of Constantinople, was placed 
the ancient light-house, to direct the vessels to the mouth of the 
straits*. As we advanced we perceived that the hills on each 
side.became more high and rugged, terminating on the Thracian 
shore in dark rocky precipices, having no appearance of that 
culture and animated beauty which adorn the borders of the canal 
below Buyuk-dere. Mr. Tournefort remarked a suite of frightful 
caverns on this shore, the habitations oPtlie pitiless Thracians, in 
passing which the ear was often saluted with echoes as loud as 
the discharge of artillery. The whole coast has been described 
with inimitable accuracy by (Jyllius, to whom, for every classical 
information, the traveller should not omit to refer. We rowed 
by a battery of twelve pieces of cannon, constructed by Mou¬ 
lder and another French engineer, and also by the bay of Buyuk- 
Liman, and passing afterwards near the fortress of Karipche, built 
by De Tott in 1773, containing twenty-three guns, arrived at 
Fanaraki, or Roumeli-Fener, the European light-house, where 
there is also a battery and a village. We had been two hours on 
our passage from Buyuk-dere. 

We rowed out to, and landed upon the Cyanean rocks, which 
are under the hills of Fanaraki. These rocks, rising in five 
pointed crags, bear a strong resemblance to the wood-cut in 
»Sundys’ Travels, although the Augustan column, commonly called 
Pompey’s Pillar, is not as there represented, but shows only the 

* Dionys. Byzant. ap. Pet. CJyll. <le Bosporo. lib- >i. cap. 91. 

5 T 
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original base, a fragment of white marble a little more than five 
feet high, and nine feet and a half in circumference. A festoon 
of laurel leaves, with the head either of an heifer or a ram, is 
still discernible round the marble ; but the faint traces of the in¬ 
scription are defaced by the names of travellers. On the upper 
surface are oblong grooves, the holes, most probably, by which 
the iron and leaden clamps united the shaft to the pedestal of the 
column. Mr. Tournefort talks of it as if he had seen it in its 
original state, with the Corinthian capital represented in Sandys, 
and about twelve feet high ; and mentions it as a decided point, 
that the base and the shaft could not have been designed for each 
other*. This had been said by Gyllius-f- and by Sir G. WhelerJ; 
and Dr. Smith, who saw it before the last traveller, described 
the height of the pillar to be about eighteen feet, and the dia¬ 
meter three §. The present base may, as Gyllius conjectures, 
have been the altar which Dionysius of Byzantium says was 
erected by the Romans on the Cyanean rocks, and dedicated to 
Apollo, and it may also have been intended as a landmark, in the 
same manner as the statue of Apollo on the rock at the port of 
Prasiae, or Raphti in Attica JJ. 

Supposing the shaft and base to be of different materials, yet 
the whole of the column was, it is probable, put in the present 
position of the fragment by the person who superadded the pharos, 

* “ Quand on examine avee soin ccttc baze et 1c fust, on convient qtic les 
deux pieces n’ont jamais vt£ faites l’unepour 1’autre.”—Lcttrc xv. p. 151, vol. ii. 

t De Bosporo, lib. ii. cap. 25. 

$ A Voyage, &c. book ii. p. 207. 

% A Collection of Curious Voyages, &c. tome ii. cap. 5, p. 48. 

1} See p. 424, of this volume. 
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and dedicated it to Augustus, since the original place of the altar 
was visible when Gyllius travelled. The column was standing in 
1730*, and when it fell or was taken down, 1 have not been 
able to learn. It is remarkable enough, that two conspicuous 
objects at each extremity of the Bosporus, namely, this co¬ 
lumn, and the fort in the islet opposite to Scutari, should have 
received such inapplicable titles as Pompey’s Pillar, and Lean- 
der’s 'rower. 

We did not pass over to the Cyanean rocks of Asia, but rowed 
round the promontory of Fanaraki, the ancient Panium, that we 
might say we had been fairly in the Euxine. The land recedes 
much more suddenly than on the Asiatic side, so that to those 
beating along the Thracian shore, the entrance to the straits is 
abrupt, and has a fantastic appearance, like the mouth of some 
mighty sea-monster; the white castles on the dark-coloured hills 
having the resemblance of teeth. 

The rugged rocks on each side of this strait, appear at this day 
as if fresh from the irruption of the waters which tore a passage 
into the lake of the Granicus and Rhyndacus, and creating new 

* Lord Sandwich’s Voyage round the Mediterranean, p. 136. It is worth 
while to remark that Melctius, writing about the time of Tourncfort, seems to 
say that the pillar had fallen into the sea, unless he alludes to the position in 
the midst of the waters. To Qxvxpiri fj Pow/utXar, ir\wlov ts o'iroi» dvupSuSm 
ZtuAd, irnypotipriv t%outrx Aartwx^y, Oxt av'ixvn, iti{ ravvv ■nvrp.tvn ivSov ryf •&a- 
Xcttrrtit xttTXi. aura irx xtisrxi x*l o U Kvanexi fitim'ht — &pdxv, P- 438; 
which appears to bear this literal translation : “ the Phanar of Roumdia, 
near which was erected (the word in vulgar Greek signifies restored) he pillar , 
bearing the Latin inscription , of Octavius, which now fallen dowti } is in the 
midst of the seas , where are also the Ctjancans islands 

5 T 2 
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channels and seas, gave another surface to a vast portion of the 
western hemisphere*. 

We tasted the waters of the Euxine, and it was not to esta¬ 
blish any theory, but merely from a persuasion of the fact, that 
we all pronounced them to be scarcely brackish. The compara- 

* The natives of Samothrace preserved in the age of Diodorus, a tradition 
of the times, when their ancestors trembled at the flood rushing from the Pro¬ 
pontis through the broken channel of the Hellespont.—Hist. lib. 5, P- .m 
Tonnefort, Letter xv. p. 125, vol. ii. Sec also the first book of Strabo, 
pp. 49, 50, &c. a..d Casaubon’s Commcn*. p. 32. Aristotle arguing upon these 
supposed facts, thought, that at certain intervals the sea necessarily changed 
its position ; and Pliny mentions that the passages now called straits were forci¬ 
bly made, “ iuvitis teriis.”—Pnefat. Hist. lib. vi. Naturalists have been con¬ 
vinced that the plains between the Caspian and the Bailie were once an expanse 
of water ; but that any earthquake would effect such a mighty revolution, may 
not he so decidedly believed, notwithstanding the vestiges of great volcanic ex¬ 
plosions still observable by travellers. External violence on the body of this 
planet, may cause that partial alteration of its position, which would drive the 
waters towards a new equator, and produce (hose changes on the face of tin; 
earth, which have dried the sea, and deluged the land. But the perpetual 
influx of rivers, which was supposed by the ancient naturalists to have 
caused the irruption of the Euxine, will not, according to modern theories, ac¬ 
count for such a phenomenon. The Mediterranean loses by vapour 20,300,000 
tons a day, which is very nearly three times as much as is supplied in 
twelve hours by all the freshes, reckoning those of the Euxine amongst them, 
which fall into that sea. Those who believe with Dr. Halley, that there is 
“ an equilibre of receipt and expence in the whole sea,” will doubt, perhaps, 
whether the formation of straits is to be ascribed to any such event as that 
alluded to above, nor will they be alarmed lest the prophecy which Polybius 
records in his fourth book, should be fulfdled, and the Euxine become one vast 
expanse of marsh and mud. See An Estimate of the Quantity of Vapours, 
raised out of the Sea, Src. Presented to the Royal Society by Mr. E. Hal¬ 
ley, r.R.s . 
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live sweetness of this sea, which was remarked by the ancients’*, 
hut was confined by Ovidp to the surface of the water, has 
been indeed established by modern naturalists :J:. 

On returning to Buyuk-dere we kept nearer to the Asiatic 
shore, and being assisted by the current, were only an hour on 
the passage. There is a fort and a light-house on the Bithynian 
side of the entrance, upon the ancient promontory Ancyrieum; 
and from this point to the Fanar of Kurope is a little more than 
three miles. From the two Fannrs the strait contracts; and at 
Porias-Liman, a mile and a half lower down, there is a fort of 
Iwcnly-viree guns, erected by De 'Lott in 1773. The succeed¬ 
ing li-. likand, a mile beyond, now called Fil-Bornou, and formerly 
Cape Coracium, forms, according to Tournefort, the beginning 
of the narrows, for the width of the passage is there only a mile 
and a quarter. But the Bosporus runs into a retreating bay 
within Fil-Bornou, which having been distinguished by the an¬ 
cients as the Gulf of Pantichium, now has the name of Kelcheli- 
Tiiman, and sweeps round for nearly three miles to the next, 
headland, one of the three points of the ancient cape of Bithvnia. 
Upon this point stands Kavak-Anadoli, the castle of Asia, nearly 
opposite to Koumeli-Kavak; and as the strait is not more than a 

* Strab. lib. i. p. 50. 

t “ II cst certain quo les caux tie la mcr noire sont beaucoup moins salccs qne 
idles de nos mors.”— Voyage dn Levant, lettre xv. p. 120. 1717. 

^ Copi tot b'ticum quns auget adultcrat undas 
Nec patitur vires aeqnor habere suas 
Innatat unda fretodulcis, leniorque marina cst, 

Qua; proprium mix to de sale pondus habet. 

See Casaub. Comment. Strab. p. 35. 
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mile across, the first modern defences of the canal were erected 
in this place by Sultan Mahomet the Fourth, to stop the incur¬ 
sions of the Cossaks, Poles, and Russians. 

A battery of thirty-seven pieces of cannon, and twenty mor¬ 
tars, constructed by M. Toussaint in 1783, and by Mons. Mou¬ 
rner in 1794, has now given the name of the New, to what was 
formerly called the Old Castle. The spot being considered the 
entrance of the Bosporus, was chosen by the Byzantines for the 
site of a strong-hold ; and on the slope of the hill, above the new 
battery, there are considerable remains of a castle and wall, which 
appear to be minutely described by the topographers of the Bos¬ 
porus, as the fortress and circular wall, ruined by the Gauls, but 
rebuilt by the Greek Emperors, and, as is generally supposed, 
put into a state of defence by the Genoese. 

A village near the battery, called loro, or Yoro, has been men¬ 
tioned by every traveller as pointing out the site of the temple 
and port of Hieron, and consequently deciding the spot on or 
near which Darius took his survey of the Euxine. Gyllius found 
the village on the European cape called Ieros-Romelias*, and 
Meletius says that the Turks call the castle Ieros-Kalessi-f*. I 
did not hear of such a name; but I find by my journal, which 
was not written under the impression of the spot being an object 
of so much controversy as by the detail in Gyllius it appears to 
bej, that the best view of the embouchure of the Bosporus, and 
Of the expanding sea, is to be procured not on the hill commonly 

* Dc Bosporo, lib. iii. cap. 20. 

+ To in Ttj ’Avaroxi) xaXfirai viri run Tevpxun ‘Iipof KaXttn. JIONT. xm 
BI@. p. 446. 

| De Bosporo, lib. iii. cap. 5. 
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called the. Giant’s Mountain, but on a barren summit above the 
Genoese castle. 

The temple of Jupiter Urius was under this castle, and as the 
Iiieron, if not the actual temple, as is supposed by the latest 
authority*, was however an adjoining district, it may, like the 
TEMEN05J, or sacred portion of Hercules at Marathon, have 
included the summit immediately above the fane, but scarcely 
the neighbouring hills. Tournefort, who, in alluding to the spot 
where Darius was seated, thought the expression of Herodotus, 
JEIII Tfl. 'IEPJ2, upon the Hieron, could be brought to signify 
the port of the Iiieron, might have extended the meaning to any 
portion of the sanctuary, whence the most extensive prospect was 
to be obtained. It is evident, that the preposition upon is not 
to be taken in its most precise sense, or in construing the whole 
passage, we must suppose Hieron, and the seat of Darius, to be 
on one of the Cyanean isles -j~; w’hich no modern appearances will 
justify:]:. 

The headland Magiar-Dornou, fortified by the battery called 
Youcha, with twenty-three guns and twelve mortars, constructed 
by Mounier in 1795, is a mile and a liajf below Anadoli-Kavak, 
and under the towering Giant’s Mountain. From this point, 
which corresponds with the Argyronian cape, the strait recedes 


* Clarke’s Travels, pp. 682, 683, 684, vol. i. 

+ ’Ev&fimu itrftctf if via. 'itrMi iir\, roif K vxvixf xasAtufttnac rxf Trportpqv 
jrXayxraf '‘EWnvtf tpxtri iTi/xi. *E £epttvof Jt iiri ru IpZ iS’nt’iro tov Tlonrov iivrx 
rnfaSinTov. —Hist. lib. iv. cap. 85, p. 268, vol. iii. edit. Glasg. 

J “ Sed si templum aliquando in Cyancis fuisset, qnxdara vestigia restarent, 
vcl excavatorum fundamentorum, vcl excisa via ad ascensum, ubi nulla appa-> 
rent,” &c.—Pet. Gyll. de Bosp. TJirac. lib. iii. cap. 5. 
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opposite to the gulf of Buyuk-dere, forming a bay overlooked by 
abrupt precipices, and terminated by a promontory two miles 
lower down, in lace of Terapia. The canal bends inwards to the 
south, and the Sultan’s Port, a bay of a mile wide, is closed at 
the other horn by Cape Stridia, or the Cape of Oysters, called by 
the Turks, Selvi-Bornou. 

We sailed towards this bay from Buyuk-dere, and landed at a 
jysot which is called the Grand Signior’s Scale, having been the 
landing-place leading to a magnificent kiosk now in ruins, but of 
which the gardens still remain, at Sultanie-Baktchesi, near the 
village of Beicos. We mounted some horses at a coffee-house, 
where there were several ready saddled for visitors, and passed by a 
large paper manufactory at the head of an extensive meadow, or 
smooth-shaven lawn, shaded by rows of tall straight oaks, and 
watered by two clear rivulets, where the ladies of the Imperial 
harem often take boat in the summer, and jaunt up the beautiful 
vallies in their arabats, to some artificial lakes or large reservoirs, 
where they fish, and amuse themselves with the dancing and music 
of their Odalisques. We wound up the hills towards Anadoli- 
Kavak, and had peeps of several woody dells divided by little 
rivulets, opening upon us from below. The most accurate ob¬ 
server of the Bosporus says, that it receives thirty rivers, and 
that its banks are adorned with more than fifty vallies*. In less 
than an hour we were on the top of the mountain above Magiar- 
Bornou, and repaired to the Tekeh, or Dervishes’ chapel, where 
we were shown, in the adjoining garden, a flower-bed more than 
fifty feet long, rimmed round with stone, and having a sepulchral 


* Pet. Gyll. Piasfat. de Bosp. Tbrac. 
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turban at each end, which preserves a superstition attached to the 
spot long before the time of the Turks or of the Christian Greeks 
of Byzantium; and which, after having been called the tomb of 
Araycus, and the Bed of Hercules, is still the Giant’s Grave. 
A century ago the shore near lieicos was named A my a, which 
suggested to Tournefort, that the village was on the site of the 
capital of the son of Neptune, slain by Pollux. Had that tra¬ 
veller been aware of the name of the hill above Magiar-Uornou, 
he would not have conjectured A my a to be the place of the hero’s 
sepulture; but it appears that he too closely followed Gyllius, 
who omitted noticing the summit of the mountain, and the tradi¬ 
tion attached to its gigantic grave, although he took considerable 
pains in rectifying the topography of this part of the coast. 

The ride on the hills from the Giant’s Mountain to the summit 
above the Genoese castle, gave us a view to the right of a large 
tract of dark forest country, intersected by deep dells, or green 
ravines, which, when contrasted with the luxurious banks of the 
canal rolling beneath us between a line of painted villages and 
gardens, appeared like a dreary wilderness. It is set apart for 
the Grand Signior’s hunting. 

The Bay of Beicos, or the Sultan’s Bay, formerly called the 
Bound Gulf*, is succeeded by the ancient Catangcan gulf, which 
is terminated on the west by Kandlinge-Bornou, a pi" r.ootory 
■with two points, inclosing a small bay called Placa, supposed h J 
G yllius to be the port of Phryxus. Kandlingo is a considerable 
village. Anadoli-llissar, the old castle of Asia, opposite to Ma¬ 
homet’s Tower, together with a village, is a mile and a half lower 

* “ Hie sinus jam Sollnnicus prius Cyclannnus nppcllalus.”—Pet. Gyll. de 
iiosp. Thrac. lib. iii. cap. 7. 
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down, at the western extremity of the Gulf of Manoli. A rivei\ 
Yok-su, the Green Hater, which is navigable by boats for a mile, 
and'is the largest of the streams running into the Bosporus*, dis¬ 
charges itself to the south of the fortress ; and the mouth of 
Kutchuk-su, the Little River, is above Candile-Baktchesi, a 
village on the site, as Gyllius and Tourncfort thought, of the 
Bi thy man Nicopolis ; but Meletius places that town at Mutania, 
twenty miles from Brusa j-. The Bostandge-Bashe’s palace, and 
a long succession of royal gardens, occupy the plain and the sides 
of the hills between the rivers. Coule-Baktchessi, a village a mile 
and a half below Candile, on the plain formerly Cecrium, or Protos- 
Discos Major, is opposite to Korou-Tchesme; and from this place 
the towns of Tchengel-koui, Stavros, and Cossourge, occupy with 
little intermission the whole shore, as far as the great suburb of 
Scutari. Tchengel-keui is on the site of Chrysokeranius; Stavros 
on that of a place of the same name, or Staurosis, so called from 
a golden cross which was raised on a church constructed on the 
spot by Constantine the Great, and now remarkable for a magni¬ 
ficent mosck built by Sultan AbdullmmidJ. 


* lYt. Gyll. tie Bosp. Thrac. lib. iii. cap. 8. 

+ 1IONT. xju BIO. p. 418. In Gyllius, a promontory to the west of Can- 
dilo-Baktchcsi, is (he Av.pu Poi^ou-nx of Dionysius. The next headland is (he 
promontory Delia, anil (lie succeeding bay Protos-Discos Minor. The point 
between Chrysokerainus and Scutari, was in his time ilcrmonianum, but more 
commonly Nagalou.— See Anaplus Bosphori Thracii, ap. Bamluri Ini per. 
Orientale, tom. ii. chart, iii. Chrysokeranius was so denominated from a church 
with gilded lilrs, built by J ustin and Lobe.—See Anonym. Antiq. Constant, 
lib. iii. ap. Baud. tom. i. 

X Melet. IIONT. xai BIO. p. 147. Tourncfort, lettre xv. p. 13.0, vol. ii. 
Between Stavros and Tchcngcl-kcui is a large monastery of the Akoimcti, or 
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As the villages on the Bosporus are not, like the capital, in¬ 
closed in walls, the passage from Buyuk-dere to Tophana alter 
nightfall is indescribably agreeable. As far as the castles only the 
Thracian border appears lighted, but below that point a thousand 
•twinkling tiros gleam upon the margin of the canal, and near the 
mouth of the straits the sloping hills on each side of the water 
glow with the brilliancy of a. vast illuminated amphitheatre. 

The hills on the side of the modern Chrysopolis arc for some 
height one cemetery, or iorest of cypresses. The prediction ^ hie! 
foretells the subjection of Constantinople to a white or yellow- 
haired nation, has gained credit during the last century; and the 
Mussulmans, who choose a more secure repository for their ashes, 
prefer the burying-grounds on the Asiatic hanks of the Bosporus 
to those of the capital. 

We went more than once to the hill of Bourgalou, not quite 
an hour’s ride above Scutari. Near the top is a fountain of clear 
water, which is much esteemed, and sold for live paras the half 
gallon in Constantinople; and the country upon the declivity, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the hill, is covered with gardens, 
melon-grounds, and vineyards, supplying the capital with fruit. 
Northwards the ground is also well cultivated, and divided by 


sleepless monks. The spelling of the Turkish names by foreigners not ac¬ 
quainted with their language, is entirely arbitrary, and so different in different 
authors, as to cause much confusion in comparing their accounts. Whcler has 
Bechikroash, Barloliman , Thernnia , and Boindorc , for Bcshik-Tash, Malta- 
Liman, Terapia, and Buyuk-dere. I have endeavoured to spell those names 
which I recollect, just as they sounded to iny curs, although this docs not give 
a very good chance of correctness. Mens. Bassompicrrc having occasion to 
mention York-IIousc and Kensington, spelt the one Jorclwux , and the other, 
still more strangely, Jnhimhort. 
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hedge-rows and frequent avenues and clumps of trees. The sum¬ 
mit of Bourgalou commands a prospect of the windings of the 
Bosporus to Buyuk derc, of Constantinople, Galata, and Pern, 
from the Seven'Lowers to the Topges’ barracks, of Princes Islands, 
the G ulf of Nioomedia, and, in a clear day, the island of Marmora. 

We rode down the hill across an inclosed country to i’anar- 
Buktchesi, on the point anciently lleraia, or Hera; uni distin¬ 
guished afar oil’ by some tall cypresses, and a tower yielding a 
very faint light. Some ruins of that which was first a church, 
and then a mosck, near the ligln-house, are by the native Greeks 
called the palace of Constantine, but were constructed out of the 
remains, it is probable, of some buildings erected by Justinian. 
On the south of the point is a fishery, where vast quantities of 
young tunnies, are annually caught. A man is perched upon 
a high pole, and when ho sees the shoals of fish within reach, 
lets drop his net, which is suspended in the same manner as that 
commonly used for the ensnaring of singing birds. Behind the 
point are some gardens, and at the back of these is a raised ter¬ 
race, overshadowed by tall venerable trees, and containing two 
reservoirs of water, about four feet deep, with a jet playing in the 
midst of each. One of these is used as a bath, and is made pri¬ 
vate; by a canvas screen or curtain. They are remains of the 
baths of Justinian. 

The grove of Panar-Baktchcsi is one of tho many resorts of 
the 1’ranks, Greeks, and Turks, of the capital. At one of our 

* Ef* Trpoir&pt&t xAurijf XaAxr^oyoj xxpx 
ilpxix rprixx<rx ircXvnriXxi;. 

Oinostliencs do rebus lij tliinicis, ap. CJyll. de Bosp. Thrac. lib. iii. cap. xi. 
In the time of ( J y llius the point was called the promontory of John of Cala* 
nioli, and the church was;, I suppose, dedicated to that saint. 
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visits we saw a party of French gentlemen ami ladies carousing 
under the trees; and at another a Turk and three young Geor¬ 
gians, who were amusing themselves with bows and arrows, at¬ 
tended by several slaves, took their repast at the contiguous foun¬ 
tain. An old Bostundge, the tenant of a cottage in the gardens, 
furnished the company with pipes and coftee. 

We returned near the shore, and by the bay to the north-west 
of the light-house, which is now called Calamoti, and was the an¬ 
cient harbour of Eutropius, belonging to Chalcedon, notorious for 
the murder of the Emperor Maurice and his four sons*, and after¬ 
wards for that of the Empress his widow, and her three daughters. 
We crossed over a peninsula terminated by the headland of Mounde- 
Bornou, through lines of vineyards in a deep sandy soil, and 
passed by a village preserving no memorial of Chalcedon, except 
perhaps in its name of Kaddi-Keui —the Judge’s Town, which 
may be thought to have some reference to the council that con¬ 
demned the Eutychian heresy, and established by a majority of 
voices the two natures of the second person of the Trinity. Per¬ 
sians, Greeks, Goths, Saracens, and Turks, by turns despoiled 
Chalcedon -j\ The walls were razed by Talons, and much of their 
materials were employed in building the acpieduct which goes by 
his name, and which was, by a singular coincidence, as remarked by 

* “ Ad canlom Manritii rogis movotur Phocus, ot in Eutropii portu priinmn 
ejus quatuor filios intorficit, nihil aliml turn dicontos, quam hoc ipsuin : Justus 
os Dominc, et justum judicium luutn.”—Zonaras, ap. Civil. T » Eur/ie- 

tti'ov Xipti/oi. —Anonymi Antiq. Const, lib. iii. ap. Hand. tom. i. 

+ “ lla>c cnim iterum, et sxpius vastata, primo a Persis, iterum a Valcute 
Impcratore muris spoliata, doiude a Clotthis eversa, quam post Cornelius Avi- 
lus aliqua ex parte restituit: postea a Saraconis, postremo a Turcis fuiulitus 
dclseta, ut duntaxat perparvus vicus restat.”— Pet. (iyll. do Hosporo Thracio 
lib. iii. cap. ix- 
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Mr. Tourncfort, repaired by Solyman the Second from the remain¬ 
ing ruins of this devoted city. 

Between Moundc-Bornou and the point of Scutari is a head¬ 
land, dividing the shore into two bays, the first of which was the 
south-western port of Chalcedon. The headland is distinguished 
by a kiosk of Sultan A mu rath the Fourth’s, called Kavak-Serai, 
and now in ruins, the marbles having been taken by Sultan Selim 
in 17f)4, to adorn a mosck within the walls of the Seraglio. 
The second bay is partly occupied by the burying-grounds and 
suburbs of Scutari; and on a hill above, stand the ruins of the 
barracks erected by the late Selim, the cxcrcising-ground, the 
mosck, and several wide regular streets, intended by that enter¬ 
prising Sultan to have been allotted to manufacturers of silk and 
cotton, which, as it is, arc sent from Smyrna to England, spun 
there, and again imported to Constantinople, to be worked into 
garments and household furniture. 

In crossing from Damalis, the point of Scutari, to Tophana, we 
rowed a little way into the mouth of the strait, in order to stem the 
current, and passed within Kis-Kalessi, the Maiden’s Fort, vul¬ 
garly called Leander’s Tower, on a rock just large enough for the 
base of the building, and for a platform containing five cannons. 
This tower, with a wall crossing the sea to the point of Scutari, 
and a chain to a second fort on the European shore, was con¬ 
trived by the Emperor Manuel to close the mouth of the Bospo¬ 
rus; but it is now a light-house, not a place of defence; since the 
guns are mounted only for saluting, and the garrison, as it was a 
hundred years ago*, is, like Tyrconnel’s regiment, composed of 
one man. 


'* Voyage da Levant, lettre xv. p. 137, vol. ii. 
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Ga/ata—The Tabagics, or Wine-houses — Yamakis , or Dancing 
Boys—The Tower of Anastatius — Conflagrations—The Size 
of Constantinople — Population — Jews — Armenians. 


TIIE suburb of Galata (the Syc<e and Justiniana 
of the Byzantines, of which Pera has been considered as making 
a part*) covers the whole point of land and the hill on the 
north of the harbour; and the walls, raised by the Genoese 
in 1548, and repaired in 1446, are in circuit more than four 
miles j'. The gates are always left open ; and as houses are now 
built against the walls, the stranger passes through them imper¬ 
ceptibly. The outside ditch on the upper quarter is now a rope- 
walk. The streets are not so dirty, ill-paved, and narrow, as 
those of Pera ; many of the mansions are of stone, anti they con¬ 
tain the commodities and counting-houses of the Prank merchants. 
Three churches of the G reeks, and one of the Armenians, besides 
religious houses of the Dominicans and Capuchins, are to be found 
in this quarter; in which there is as much licence in the article of 
morals as of toleration in matters of religion. 


* Syccna regie, jam vulgo nominata Galata, sive Pera, &c.—Pet. Gyll. 
Topog. Constant, lib. iv. cap. xi. 

+ Qualcr raille et (juadringentos passus.—ibid. 
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The use of wine is, as every one knows, prohibited l>y the 
Mahometan law ; but it depends upon the humour of the reign¬ 
ing Sultan, whether this article of faith shall be strictly acted 
upon and observed. Selim the Second, and Amurath the Fourth*, 
indulged in this excess without scruple; some Grand Signiors 
have staved all the wine casks, and punished those who sold the 
liquor with death. The last Sultan Selim, contented himself 
with taxing the commodity ; but I know not whether it was true, 
as some one has said of his court, that the Seraglio was more 
accessible to bottles than to grandees T* The present Sultan has 
not been very severe with offenders. When we were in the city, 
wine was to be had in all the tabagies or coffee-houses kept by 
Greeks, and as no Turk is a drinker without being a drunkard, I 
was witness to as much excess in this respect, as might be seen 
in the same time at the west end of the English metropolis. 
Tabagies are to be found in Constantinople, but Galata abounds 
with them, and you seldom fail of being saluted with music, or 
more discordant sounds, in passing through the streets of that 
suburb. These wine-houses, for so they are called by the 
Franks, are usually large halls floored with Dutch tiles, having 

* Selim the Second was surnamed Mcst, or the Drunkard. Some historians 
say that his frenzy caused by wine was religious, “ which he himself declared 
to be drunkenness, and so chose rather to be accounted a drunkard than a hy¬ 
pocrite. But such colourings for the vulgar.”—Cantcmir’s Ottoman Hist, 
book iii. chap. v. note 1, p. 218. Tindal’s translation, edit. 1734. “ In the year 
1043 (A. I). 1633) anew and hitherto unheard-of edict is published by the 
Emperor (Murad IV.), by which not only the sellers of wine are allowed to 
exercise their trade, but also every one allowed to drink it freely, contrary to 
the Mahometan law.”—Ibid, book iii. p. 240. 

+ Notice sur la cour du Grand Seigneur.—Paris, 1809, p. J38. 
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a fountain in the middle, and a wooden gallery for the guests 
running round the sides of the room, about half way between 
the ground and the ceiling. That part of the entertainment 
which is most to the fancy of the company, and which no Eng¬ 
lishman would patiently contemplate for a moment, is the exhi¬ 
bition of the Yamakis, or dancing boys, who are chiefly insular 
Greeks and Jews, but never Turks. The wretched performers 
dance to the music of guitars, fiddles and rebeks ; and a hat with 
the exclamations of the master of the dancers, and sometimes the 
quarrels of the Turks, so much noise and disturbance ensue at 
mid-day, as to bring the patrole to the spot. Home itself, at the 
period of the famous edict of the Emperor Philip, could not have 
furnished a spectacle so degrading to human nature as the taverns 
of Galata. 

We visited the tower of Anastatius, formerly the citadel of 
Galata, which was partly burnt down in 1794, but has been 
since repaired. The ascent to the summit is by 147 steps, and 
there is a wooden house at the top, which is inhabited by the 
man whose duty it is to beat a large drum at the discovery of a 
fire. The Janissaries’ tower in Constantinople is used for the 
same purpose, and when the cry of Yangcn-var —There is ajire! 
is heard from the turret of the latter building, the melancholy 
sound is repeated by the passevend, who patrole the streets, and 
awaken the inhabitants hy the loud ringing of their staves. A 
fire that has continued an hour, and has been thrice pro¬ 
claimed, forces the Grand Signior himself to the spot. At the 
conflagration in Pera, just before our arrival, Sultan Mahmoud 
posted himself at Galata Sarai, the college of the lteholuns 
or pages, and when the fire burnt up to the English palace, 

5 x 
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sent repealed messages to assure the embassy that every neces¬ 
sary aid should be afforded to prevent a disaster. He distri¬ 
buted, according to custom, several bags of piasters amongst the 
assisting populace. The householders are by no means gainers 
by this singular usage, which has often been the cause, and has 
contributed to the continuance, of fires. The people, to com¬ 
municate their discontents, become voluntary incendiaries, and 
the removal of an obnoxious ministry is accomplished, not by 
petitions, but repeated conflagrations. The person of the des¬ 
potic monarch of the Ottomans is, on these occasions, accessible 
to all, and the Imperial Manslayer is then obliged to listen to the 
revilings of the meanest amongst his people, even of the women 
themselves *. 

The 'Turks, who are very expert at pulling down the houses 
adjoining to those where the fire rages, often wait until the arrival 
of the Sultan ensures them payment for their exertions, and em¬ 
ploy the interval in pillaging. The number of general fires in the 
capital and the suburbs, cannot be rated at less than three annu¬ 
ally. A late writer says, that during a residence of three years, 
the annual average was five or six. The houses, of laths and un¬ 
burnt brick, are soon rebuilt, and the inhabitants prepare for this 
frequent event, by lodging all their valuables in a chest. 

The summit of the tower of Galata is the spot which was made 
the point of prospect, for taking the panoramic view of Constan- 

* Hunkinr, possessor of men's necks. See Titles of the Emperor of the 
Turks; Bobovius on the Turkish Liturgy, sect. viii. Ilycaut says, the Sul¬ 
tan may kill any number under a thousand a day, without assigning a pretext 
for his anger; but the Turkish casuists, Mr. Thornton observes, limit the num¬ 
ber to fourteen.—Present State of Turkey, p. 95. 
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tiuoplc exhibited in England. Those who have seen that accu¬ 
rate representation, will be able to decide whether the seven hills 
upon which this capital is said to stand, and which Pococke de¬ 
scribed to the satisfaction of Mr. Gibbon*, are discoverable in the 
present appearance of the city. For my own part, I could not, 
upon repeated trials, distinguish the eminences, although assisted 
by a plan which divided the town into seven quarters, with a 
relation to the same number of hills. Gyllius, however, in his 
topographical description, not only distinguished the seven hills, 
but averred that six of them were discernible to those sailing 
through the port, rising like brothers, dnd in regular succession, 
from the back of the same promontory^. 

The tower of Galata does not present so complete a prospect 
of the city as that of the Janissaries (or Yangen-kiosk—the tower 
of fire): from that summit the spectator will at once be convinced 
of the exaggeration in which most writers have indulged, in speak¬ 
ing of the size and population of the Turkish capital. The base of 
the triangle on which the city is built, and which extends from the 
Seven Towers to the port, is perhaps one-fifth less than the side 
the sea of Marmora, and about a sixth larger than that towards 
the harbour; and it appears from this height of so inconsiderable 
an extent, that having heard of a comparison between Constanti¬ 
nople and Paris, and even London, I was induced to time myself, 
in passing under the walls from one point to another, and found 

* Decline and Fall, vol. ii. p. 9, note 22. 

+ “ Ex codem cnim proraontorii dorso sex colics nascentur, eminentes in 
Sinum, ut fratres diccrc possis, ita per ordincm locati sunt, ut alteri altcronim 
aspcctum non auferant,” &c.—De Topog. Const, lib. i. cap.v. ap. Band.Imp. 
Orient. 
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the walk to have lasted one hour and seventeen minutes. This 
will give about five miles for the breadth of the city on the land 
quarter, and will reduce the extent of the three sides to fifteen 
miles, the measurement of Mr.Spon, and three less than the com¬ 
putation of Bondelmonte, which has been esteemed the most cor¬ 
rect : at the same time it must be recollected, that Chalcondyles 
limited the circuit to one hundred and eleven stadia*, and Gyl- 
lius made it less than thirteen milesj\ It should bo added, that 
the walls, which are treble on the land-side, and eighteen feet apart 
from each other, take away from the real dimensions of the towns 
and that the gardens of the Seraglio, and a multitude of other pa¬ 
laces, the large courts of the royal moseks, and the vacant spaces 
of the Hippodrome and other open spots, diminish considerably the 
extent of the ground actually covered with houses. There is no 
such determinate way of judging of the size of the suburbs of Ga- 
lata, Peru, and Scutari, which, if they were not interspersed with 
vast burying grounds, would be at least one-fourth as large as the 
city within the walls, but cannot be said at present to be in the 
proportion of more than one-fifth to the capital itself. A late 
author, from a variety of calculations is persuaded, that tire re could 
never have been a population of much more than three hundred 
thousand souls within the walls ;jl. But this number must be un¬ 
der-rated, if the register of the Stamboul Elfendissy, or Mayor of 

* Mulct. Geog. Article, 0PAKH, p. 423. Mr. Tournefort, in malting tlic 
Thracian side nine, and the whole twenty-three miles, could have hardly con¬ 
sulted his eyes.—Voyage du Levant, p. 465, vol. i. lett. xii. 

+ “ Ambitus urbis non attingit trcdeciin milliaria.”—De Topog. Const 
lib. i. chap. iv. 

t Survey of the Turkish Empire, chap. 7, p. 287, second edit. 
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Constantinople, showed, that in 1796 there were eighty-eight 
thousand one hundred and eighty-five houses*' within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of that minister, that is to say within Constantinople, for 
the suburbs are under other officers. At least five persons must 
he given to each house, and making every allowance for the 
whole of the suburbs on the other side of the port and canal, five 
hundred thousand does not appear too large an estimate for the 
population of Constantinople and its environs. A stranger is told 
by the Turks, that there are many more than a million of inhabi¬ 
tants in the capital, and if he trusted to their accounts, would 
also believe that there are seventy-two thousand moseks, whereas 
the number of those buildings does not amount to more than two 
hundred and twenty, with three hundred mesdjidi, or public 
chapels. 

1 know not what numbers to assign to the different people com¬ 
posing this city, but should suppose that there must be three 
Turks for one person of any other nation. The most numerous, 
next to the Mahometans, arc the Greeks; the Armenians must 
be reckoned after the Greeks, then the Jews, and last of all, and 
iu a proportion comparatively small, the Tranks. As the rayahs 
have separate quarters of the town allotted for their habitation, 
it might not be thought difficult to ascertain the actual proportion 
which they bear to each other, but no such computation, that I 
am aware, has hitherto been made. 

The Jews, have all the usual characteristics of their nation. 
The most considerable amongst them are brokers and money- 


* Constant. Ancient and Modern, p. 16. Dr. Dallaway however reckon* 
Pcra and Galata. 
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changers, jewellers, physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries; the 
lower classes arc sherbet-sellers, silk-twisters, druggists, boatmen, 
fishermen, confectioners, perfumers, tobacco-sellers, and mounte¬ 
banks*. 

Physicians have enjoyed the utmost favour and licence at the 
courts of the greatest Mahometan princes, and many of the re¬ 
markable sayings of the Orientals are put into their mouths. One 
of the Caliphs being seated on a couch with his favourite physician, 
amused himself, half involuntarily, with enlarging a rent in the 
bottom of the doctor’s robe, and amongst other questions relative 
to his art, enquired, to What lengths those of his profession suf¬ 
fered a madman to go before they bound him. The other hesi¬ 
tated to reply, until he saw that his companion had extended the 
rent up to his waist, when he said, “ Commander of the Faith¬ 
ful, we do not have recourse to the strait waistcoat before a man 
is mad enough to tear his physician’s gown from the bottom as 
high as the girdle.” The Caliph laughed at the rebuke, and. 


* The present chief dentist to the Grand Signior is a Jew. When first intro¬ 
duced to the Sultan, he was ordered to examine a tooth, which, upon inspec¬ 
tion, he found it was necessary to extract. He very naturally considered it a 
delicate matter to give such exquisite and sudden pain to an absolute monarch, 
and resorted to the following stratagem. Hiding the instrument in his long 
sleeve, he requested permission to re-examine his Highness’s tooth, and fixing 
the steel and drawing out the tooth with one motion, instantly gave a loud 
scream, and fell, as if in a fit, upon the ground. The Sultan jumped from his 
scat in his instant surprise and anxiety to relieve the Jew, and thought nothing of 
the operation or his complaint, until he found the cause of it had been removed. 
Whether or not the fact was understood at the Seraglio is not told, but such is 
the reputation of this skilful Israelite, that he is in perpetual request, aqjl his 
fee is not smaller than that of the most fashionable London dentist. 
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after the fashion of the time, rewarded his friend with a purse of 
mone} r . 

The first physician is a Turk, but the Grand Signior does not 
trust his health to any Mahometan ; and the office of the Achim- 
Bashe, is only to receive money lor the licences which he grants 
to the various practisers of medicine in the metropolis. 

The taxes levied on the Jews are not greater than those of the 
other rayahs, and they feel the burden of them the less, by 
being allowed a tefterdar or treasurer of their own, who collects 
the whole sum, and settles with the ministers of the Porte. It is- 
said that they pay so much annually to furnish the Sultan with 
tents. The origin of this obligation was, that a Grand Vizier 
having become acquainted with a decision of some Hebrew doc¬ 
tors, by which the Turks were placed on the outside of the walls 
of Paradise, averred, that in that case, the Jews should at least 
provide them with tents to shelter them in the winter This 
comment on the Rabbinical dogma was of more importance to 
the nation, than the opinion of the Mahometan theologians, who 
settled, that in the infernal regions the Jews will he a story lower 
than the Christians p. 

The bankers of many of the Turkish grandees are Jew's, and 
some 01 them have been involved in the fall of their employers, 
but this circumstance, and the address shown by them in the ma¬ 
nagement of all pecuniary concerns, give their principal people a 
consideration in the eyes of the Turks, equal to that of any other 
subjects, although the commonTurks,and more especially theCbris- 

* Paroles Rcmarquablcs des Orientaux, Galand. 

t “ Les Mahometans mettent les Juifs dans un (Stage plus has que les Chre¬ 
tiens en enfer.—U’llcrbelot, Bibliothcquc Orientale, artic. Jaboud. 
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iians, affect to treat and talk of them with every mark of contempt 
and disgust. They are distinguished by a high square cap of black 
felt without any rim or border, which the Constantinopolitans call 
in derision hauroux , a word signifying a certain chamber utensil. 
The lower classes are dirty, both in their persons and dwellings, and 
Ballata, the Jew quarter, is the most filthy of any in the capital, 
and not less nauseous than in the days of Christian Constantino¬ 
ple, when the tanners used to empty their pans before the doors 
of the houses inhabited by this persecuted people*. The wise 
tolerance of the Turks, has produced a great increase of this part 
of the population since'the last conquest of the city. In the 
twelfth century, when the Jew of Tudela travelled, he found only 
a thousand of his countrymen in the place; and in the reign of 
Andronicus the Elder, the Patriarch Athanasius represented, in 
a formal petition to the Emperor, that the whole nation ought to 
be banished from the metropolis f. In the middle of t he seven¬ 
teenth century, a traveller was persuaded that there were between 
twenty and thirty thousand of that accursed and contemptible 
people in the city +; and the smallest computation would rate 
them now at fifteen. 


♦ Voyage de Benjamin dc Tudela, p. 13. Voyages faits principakmont en 
Asic, &c. tome i. 

+ vfo; rov Avroxfctrofx trtfi run Stoxriuuv IhSxIvv fm n rik 

woXewj —A Letter to the Emperor concerning the god-killing Jews, that they 
may depart from the city. 

See Band. Comment, in Antiq. C. P. lib. ii. p. 611, Jmp. Orient, tom. ii. 

t The reverend and learned T. Smith, D.D. Fellow of Magd. Coll. Oxon, 
and F. R. S. A Collection of Curious Travels and Voyages, tome ii. cap. fi, 
p. 38. 
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The Armenians are the most respectable of the Christian in¬ 
habitants of the Levant. The depopulation of a whole country 
has often been effected by those monsters to whom the Author 
of all events has, at different times, delivered the universe, but 
no great and violent work of tyranny was ever attended with less 
excess, or has produced more beneficial consequences, than the 
laying waste of Armenia by Sha-Abbas the Great, and the par¬ 
tial deportation of its inhabitants from the frontiers to the inte¬ 
rior provinces of Persia. By this decisive measure, the monarch 
prevented the encampment of the Turkish armies on the borders 
of his dominions, and by giving a new spirit and employment to 
the transplanted nation, increased the wealth of bis empire, at the 
same time that he bettered the condition, and added to the im¬ 
portance, of a large portion of his subjects. 

The Armenians, who, from being the most warlike of the 
Asiatics, had, after their subjection by the Persians, become the 
patient cultivators of the soil,' from the period of this forced emi¬ 
gration substituted commerce for agriculture, and gave a striking, 
and perhaps a solitary example, of the competence of a powerful 
individual to change the habits and character of a whole people. 
Some of this nation were to be found in Constantinople in the 
latter periods of the Greek empire*; but the Armenian mer¬ 
chant, now so well known in every quarter of the globe, was 
created by that prince when he established the great colony of 

* See the three Epistles of the Patriarch Athanasius to Andronicus the Elder, 
in which the Armenians are coupled with the Jews as profaning the city by 
their religious rites, and worthy of expulsion-—K«( $ npl rm laieimv xal 

ApfAtniuv, Sru( —Anselm. Band. Comment, in Antiq. CP. lib. ii. 

p. 615, tom. ii. 
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Julia, in the suburbs of Ispahan; and to the same act the Euro¬ 
pean world is indebted for an increased and perpetual supply of 
the most precious and costly of all Oriental commodities. The 
growth of silk increased in every province of Persia, and the new 
settlers applying the same prudence and industry to the concerns 
of commerce, as they had before employed upoft the labours of 
agriculture, not only enriched themselves and added to the re¬ 
venues of the state, but by an intercourse with more civilized 
nations in their long and painful journies, and an interchange of 
their merchandize for the manufactures of Europe, improved the 
taste, and much increased the comforts, of all their fellow-subjects. 

Of mild but persevering tempers, sober and patient in all their 
pursuits, honest although skilful in their dealings, accommodating 
in their habits and manners without losing their individual cha¬ 
racter, they did not fail to acquire a reputation in every country 
to which they were directed by the enterprise of traffic; and the 
preference shown for those of their nation in all commercial tran¬ 
sactions, soon made them settlers in many of the flourishing cities 
of Asia and Europe. They had not to make any sacrifice of 
patriotic feelings, for they had no country, and they are now, 
no less than the Jews, a dispersed people, living in strange lands; 
and in Turkey, notwithstanding their numbers, they may be con¬ 
sidered rather as a sect than a nation. 

The above eulogy of the Armenians must be confined to their 
mercantile character. Living under despotic masters, being of a 
more saturnine and phlegmatic disposition than the Greeks, and 
not having, like their fellow-subjects, any interest in the soil, or 
desire of emancipation, they have the temperament of contented 
slaves, and their minds display no other activity than what isxsuf- 
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ficient to assist them in the pursuit of one only object—the at¬ 
tainment of wealth. Their boasted literal language, which is 
comparatively a late invention, although understood by only a 
few of their Vertabiets, or Doctors, has not contributed to the 
advancement of science, or any branch of learning. Like the 
Greeks, they are debased by their subjection nof only to the 
Turks, but to their priests, and by the tyranny of a mean and 
absurd superstition. “ All the world knows,” says Mr. Tourne- 
fort (to whom the reader, without consulting the work of the 
Marchese Serpos, may refer for an account of this people) “ that 
the Armenians are Christians, and that they would be very good 
Christians, were it not for the schism which separates them from 
us*." 

It seems that their principal heresy consists in some misunder¬ 
standing of the hypostatic union, a sneaking attachment to the 
Eutychian doctors, Dioscores and Barsuma, and an avowed ex- 
communication of the council of Chalcedon; in a belief of the 
lesser gospels, of the doctrine of Origen relative to the creation 
of souls at the beginning of the world, of the millenium; and 
lastly, in a denial of purgatory and a present paradise. 

The practical errors of their church are, a scandalous participa¬ 
tion of the communion by infants, an abominable adoration of the 
elements before consecration, a sacrilegious use of confession, the 
absurd administration of extreme unction to the dead, and, for the 
most part, only to priests, and an ordination of persons unprepared 
for the sacred office *f. But neither these theological vices, nor the 

* Voyage du Levant, tom. ii. p. 396, lettrexx. 

+ The epithets arc Mr. Touriiefort’s, who writes cm bon Catholiqne, but with 
n serio-comic air which it is impossible to mistake. 
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adoption of many Greek and Jewish ceremonies, nor the quarrels of 
the Patriarchs of Itchmiadzin and Jerusalem for the monopoly of 
the chrism* (or holy oil), can be so revolting to a ProtestantEng- 
glisbman as. the dogma which comprehends all virtue, practical 
and religious, in a strict attention to the duty of abstinence. 

Each Wednesday and Friday are last-days. Besides the four 
great Lents, they have four other fasts of eight days each, pre¬ 
paratory to the feasts of Christmas, the Ascension, Annunciation, 
and St. George’s day; during the whole of which they eat no¬ 
thing but roots. The Bishops eat flesh and fish but four times a 
year; the Archbishops abstain from both altogether; and as eccle¬ 
siastical honours and lasting augment in equal proportions, it may 
be expected, as Mr.Tournefort observes, that the Patriarchs must 
almost die of hunger. 

There is, however, a considerable portion of the Armenians to 
whom the above charge of heresy cannot apply. About the year 
1S20, the labours of Father Bartholomew, a Dominican Friar, 
converted many of this nation to the Catholic faith, and to sub¬ 
jection to Pope John XXII.; and since that period the missiona¬ 
ries have proceeded with unequal, but generally increasing, success. 
A Catholic Patriarch has been established at Racsivan, and an- 

* Formerly the oil could only be manufactured by the Patriarch of Itchmi¬ 
adzin ; Jacob, a Bishop of Jerusalem, got himself appointed Patriarch of Je¬ 
rusalem by the Grand Vizier about lCGO, and commenced making the chrism 
also. “Voilh le sujet d’un'grand sebisme parmi eux. Lcs Pa triarches s’excom- 
raunilrent rlciproquement; cclui dcs Trois Egliscs forma un grand proems & la 
Porte contre cclui de Jerusalem. Lcs Turcs qui soul trop hubilcs pour vouloir 
decider la question, se contentcnt do reccvoir les presens que leur font lcs Parties 
a mesure qu’elles reviennent a la charge: en attendant chncun debite son huilo 
comme il peut."—-Voyage du Levant, p. 405, tom. ii. lettre xx. 
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other at Caminiec, since the union of the Polish Armenians with 
the church of Home in 1666 . Monasteries of religious of the 
Dominican order, are to be found wherever any of the nation are 
settled; and in some places they are enabled by their power, as 
well as inclined by their duty, to brand those of their original 
church with the name of schismatics. At Constantinople the 
churches are in possession of the latter, and the Catholics frequent 
the Roman chapel, although until lately they were more power¬ 
ful than the other party, the Patriarch being a favourer of their 
persuasion. 

The hatred subsisting between the two sects may be easily 
conceived: it frequently breaks out in violence and persecution; 
A late Patriarch punished a convert from his church to the Ca¬ 
tholics with five hundred blows on the soles of the feet; a sen¬ 
tence which he was enabled to inflict, as the holder of the dig¬ 
nity is invested by the Porte with entire authority (except of life 
and death) over all Armenians. Neither bribery nor intrigues are 
spared to obtain such power, notwithstanding the accompanying 
obligation of abstinence; and there have been instances of two rival 
Patriarchs enjoying, or rather dividing, the office between them. 
In spite of the difference of their creed, the Roman Catholics, for 
the sake, it is presumed, of conversion, have assimilated them¬ 
selves to the temper, and have in some measure adopted the seve¬ 
rity, of the schismatics, to a degree not required by the Latin 
church. The first class of the Homan Armenians at Constantino¬ 
ple, assume the manners of the Franks, but in the other orders it 
is difficult to distinguish between the two sects. 

Some of the customs of the Armenians are no less striking to 
a Frank stranger than those of the Turks. Their women are 
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equally enveloped when abroad, and are to be distinguished from 
the Mahometan females only by the colour of the square capes of 
the feredjca which hang behind their backs; and their marriage 
ceremonies are as tedious and fantastical as those of any of the 
Orientals. These lasting alliances, which are settled between the 
parents during the infancy, and sometimes before the birth, of 
the parties, are concluded and consummated before the bride¬ 
groom has a view of the face of his spouse, and the disguise' is in 
some instances continued after the marriage; but unless the honest 
visitors at Pera are much deceived, the extreme delicacy of the 
females is reserved only for their husbands. Their constant use 
of the bath, and other personal habits, together with the little peril 
of an amour with a Christian compared with a Mahometan in¬ 
trigue, render them the unsuspected and ready substitutes for the 
Turkish ladies, in the hands of a class of people which may always 
be met with in any large city. 

Such of the settlers as have attained considerable wealth, 
although their appearance in Constantinople is that of the honest 
mechanic, live in much splendour in their villas on the Bosporus 
and at Belgrade, and, during the feasts of their church, indulge 
freely in the pleasures of the table; but a fete writer was not a little 
seduced by the charms of a simile, when he declared, that “ their 
festivity seems to consist chiefly in being intoxicated, and jump¬ 
ing about with the preposterous activity of an elephant*. 

The Armenian cemeteries in the neighbourhood of the capital, 
and especially that behind the walls on the road leading to Seli- 
vria, present a specimen of one of the scandalous customs in which, 


* Constantinople, Ancient and Modern, p. 83. 
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notwithstanding some pretensions to orthodoxy, these people 
continue to indulge*. At the tombs may be seen the relations 
of the deceased in all the attitudes of grief, from the torpor of 
mute despair, to the agitation of uncontrouled sorrow. The men 
stand at the foot of the grave, their arms folded, their heads 
upon their chests, and the tears rolling down their cheeks; whilst 
the women are seated on the ground, or prostrate on the flat 
tomb-stones, beating their breasts, and lamenting aloud. A soli¬ 
tary mourner is sometimes found weeping and praying amongst 
the sepulchres ; but on stated days the ceremony is general, and 
the priests attend during the performance, which concludes some¬ 
what unexpectedly for strangers, with music, dancing, and feasting. 

The chief Armenians of Constantinople are, as well as the 
Jews, money-brokers (sarrafls), and they receive a small premium 
for examining the coin in the many bargains which go through 
their hands. They also buy the specie when cried down and 
at a low price, and re-issue it in the loans with which they ac¬ 
commodate the Turks, at the exorbitant interests of between 
twenty and thirty per cent. This is the chief source of their 
wealth. Many of their corn merchants are in good circum¬ 
stances, and also their goldsmiths, as only a few of any other 
nation exercise that trade. There are Armenian surgeons, physi¬ 
cians, and apothecaries. The greater number of bakers are of 

* Notwithstanding they have some errors worth to be rejected, and some 
scandalous customs besides. So you shall see them here and there cry over 
the graves of their deceased friends, &c.—Dr. Lcnnhart Rauwolf’s Travels into 
the Eastern Countries, part iii. chap. 14, Of the Armenians, and their Reli¬ 
gion. The said traveller was of the reformed religion, and a good herbalist, 
but a believer in Prestcr John and the Unicorn. 
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their nation. They are the chief house-builders, masons, joiners, 
turners, braziers, and locksmiths; and as porters, they show 
themselves the most laborious, and, perhaps, the strongest peo¬ 
ple in the worlJ. Sixteen of them, eight before and eight be¬ 
hind, with their arms extended across on each others shoulders, 
will carry a barrel of wine slung on four poles, throwing three 
hundred weight upon each man *. They march in a quick lock- 
step, accompanying each pace with the groan of a pavior, and 
apparently in the last agony of exertion. The Armenians are 
also water-carriers, sherbet-sellers, boatmen, fishermen, silk-twis- 

i 

ters, ribbon-weavers, and tent-makers, and are accounted the 
best farriers and horse-breakers in the country. As chintz- 
printers and muslin-painters, they surpass most European artists, 
but the blocks and patterns are French. Previously to figuring 
their linens or cottons, they polish them with a paste of fine 
flour, and, as has been noticed by a contemporary traveller, 
they wash their printed calicoes in sea-water, to cleanse them 
from the gum used in preparing the colours j% On the whole, 
the Armenians are the most industrious and useful subjects in the 
Ottoman empire. 

* Constantinople, Ancient and Modern, p. 128. 

+ Voyages and Travels by John Galt, p. 275, 4to. Mr. Galt adds, that be 
bas seen squares of muslin not worth ten shillings, raised in value by the labour 
of the painter to upwards of a hundred. 
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Ters-Ilane—The Harbour and Docks—Visit to the Capudan• 
Pasha at Divan-Hane — Executions—Visit to the Ters-Hane- 
Emini—The Sultans Cypher—Russian Prisoners—Visit to 
the Capiidan-Pasluis Ship, the Sultan Selim—The Turkish 
Navy—Martial Music—Gratitude of the Turks—and other 
amiable Traits of their Character—A Notice of some Points 
relative to the Mahometan Religion, and to its Ministers — 
The Mcvlevi and Cadri—The Turning and Howling Dervishes. 


TIIE east side of the port beyond Galata is a line of 
public buildings, and of palaces attached to the state officers of 
the Turkish marine. The Ottomans had been for more than half 
a century in possession of the most advantageous spot in the 
world for the establishment of a navy, before they applied them¬ 
selves to navigation, for they were not masters of a single ship of 
war until the reign of Selim the First. That monarch constructed 
a dock for the building of galleys, which is still seen in a bay of 
the port under the hill and cemetery leading to Pera and the Eng¬ 
lish palace. A long wooden wharf runs along the edge of the 
water, at which small merchant ships are moored, but the galleys, 
now out of use, are removed to the inner part of the port. It is 
called the Galiondge’s Wharf. The point of Divan-IIane, the au- 

5 z 
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dience-chamber of the Capudan-Pasha, terminates this bay to the 
north. The long suite of buildings beyond Divan-IIane, belongs 
to the quarter of Ters-Hane, or the Arsenal, which owes its pre¬ 
sent appearance to the labours of De Tott, and of the French 
engineers Leroy and Lebrun.—The enterprising Hassan-Pasha, 
from a waiter at a coffee-house in Gallipoli, raised himself to abso¬ 
lute authority under Sultan Abdulhamid, and by one act of feroci¬ 
ous courage (when he blew up his own and a Russian line-of-battle 
ship at Tchesmc) established a reputation, which he maintained 
throughout his long continuance in office. lie recovered Lem¬ 
nos, quelled a rebellion in Syria, and totally subdued the Morea, 
exercising the most prompt and horrible vengeance on the insur¬ 
gents. His favourite was a young lion, whom most travellers had 
the good fortune of beholding crouched down and serving as a 
footstool to this terrific Admiral. He had, however, discernment 
enough to give every encouragement to the French officers above 
mentioned, the latter of whom was patronized by Kutchuk Hus¬ 
sein, Capudan-Pasha, also a man of acknowledged abilities. 

During the reign of Selim, whose projects will be hereafter 
noticed, the improvements of the marine still continued under 
Mr. Rhodez, a Swede, with a company of engineers of the same 
nation, and Mr. Benoit, a French gentleman ; and even after 
the disastrous termination of his efforts, the external appearance 
of Ters-Hane, such as it is at this day, would do credit to the 
most civilized nation of Europe. Here there are large mast and 
block houses, brass and copper foundries, rope-yards, naval store 
warehouses, besides a dry stone dock constructed on the most 
approved principles. A stone facing lines the harbour; and such 
is the depth of water, that the sterns of the three-deckers hang 
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over the shore. Engines for masting ships and heaving down, 
contrived upon the usual plan, are ranged along the pier. The 
ships of the line of the first class are built near the shore,' on a 
natural declivity, and slide at once into deep water. The gal¬ 
ley harbour succeeds to the stone piers, and beyond are the can¬ 
non foundries, near Ain-Aleh-Kavak Sarai, the Palace of Mir¬ 
rors, a deserted kiosk built by Achmet the Third. Tire ground 
rises from near the shore of the port; and the suburbs of Ilassim- 
Pasha, Piali-Pasha, and Piri-Pasha, with intervening cemeteries, 
and spots of open land crown the declivities above Divan-IIane, 
Ters-Hane, and the galley wharf. 

The officers of the English frigate wished to sec the Arsenal and 
the Turkish Fleet, which was then in port. As a preliminary, we 
visited Ali, the Capudan-Pasha. He was in his kiosk of audience 
at Divan-IIane, a splendid chamber, surrounded by his attend¬ 
ants, and, contrary to custom, received us sitting. He is reported 
to be a ferocious character, and certainly had the appearance of 
being so. His capacity for his office may be collected by the fol¬ 
lowing specimen of his conversation. 

After the usual compliments, he told the Captain of the frigate 
he had never been at sea, but that he was very fond of it. He 
asked him if the wind was likely to continue long in the same 
quarter, and when he was answered that his Highness, from hav¬ 
ing been accustomed to the climate, was more likely to know 
than a stranger, was unable to comprehend the deduction. He 
enquired if the Captain had a man on board to manage the com¬ 
pass ; and learning that every man in the ship was acquainted with 
that instrument, replied, pointing to a young Midshipman in our 
company, “ What! does that boy know' any thing o| the compass' 
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It was evident this was no legitimate successor of Ilussein- 
Pasha; but in the choice of a High Admiral, it is as likely as not, 
that a person of total incapacity for the oftico should be selected; 
as this dignity, like every other under the Ottoman government, 
is obtained by bribery, intrigue, and favouritism; and every Turk 
is content with asking himself if the place is fit for him, without 
enquiring whether he is fit for the place. He looks upon the 
ollioe of Capudan-Paslia as preferable to that of any other state 
minister under the Vizier Azem, because it conveys more power 
and wealth ; but if he cannot obtain that situation, he will take 
up with being Teflcrdar Effendy (Minister of Finances), or Jeny- 
t:heny Aghassy (General of the Janissaries). 

The Capudan-Paslia is supreme over all the islands subject to the 
Ottoman dominion, and of all the great sea-ports and some ma¬ 
ritime districts: lie is member of the great council of state; and 
presides atTers-Ilane like an absolute prince, with the attendants 
of a court; and, what is an important point in Turkey, an exe¬ 
cutioner. An Intendant and Judge of the Marine (Ters-Hane 
Emini, Ters-Hanc Etlendi) are subject to his orders, but the latter 
officer attends also to the police of Pera, under the Bostandge- 
Bashe. 

The place chosen for the death of criminals condemned by the 
High Admiral, is usually a flat near the Galiondge’s wharf. A 
horizontal motion of the hand from his master, is sufficient 
hint and warrant to the executioner, who usually stands near 
him. The prisoner is led out without any ceremony, pushed 
upon his knees, and beheaded with a short sword, or rather a 
long broad knife, which does not always perform the task at one 
blow. If the punishment takes place secretly, the prisoner is 
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strangled: sometimes he is hanged up on a nail, driven into any 
house in the street upon which the hangman may fix. Persons 
of condition are strangled first, and afterwards beheaded. I saw 
a body turned on its chest, the carcass, covered, but the legs and 
arms bare, which had apparently suffered from burning or beat¬ 
ing, and the head lying between the legs. This latter position 
is an indignity confined to the rayahs, as the heads of Turkish 
criminals are placed under their arms. The body was that of a 
reek Cogia-Bashe of Triccala, who was charged with lading 
stores for the Russians; but, as a person acquainted with the case 
told me, was in reality found guilty of being rich, and having- 
two or three handsome merchant vessels, which the Capudan-r’ 
Pasha desired to appropriate to his own service. 

On the day of visiting the navy, we waited first on the Ters- 
Hane-Emini, whom we found with a kind of painting apparatus, 
and a hair pencil, drawing a sprig or floweret upon small bits of 
written paper, and handing them off to the officers in waiting. 
What these billets were we did not learn, but conjectured that 
they were official, and that the ornaments were the signets which 
it was the Intendant’s duty to affix*.—This manual skill may 
seem unworthy of so important an officer as the Second Minister 
of the Marine; but the Nichandgi-Eftcndi, a counsellor of state, 
corresponding with our Keeper of the Privy Seal, also draws with 
a brush, or hair pencil, the elaborate anagram which stands at the 

* A traveller should be cautious of making any conjectures of the above kind, 
lest lie should fall into an error like that of the Malabar merchant at the court 
of Calcutta, who mistook a pair of green spectacles, for a necessary precaution 
worn by those who approached Lord Minto, to ward off the effulgence of his 
Lordship’s pvescucc.—- See Mrs. Graham's Journal. 
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head of all the Imperial firmans; and employs himself, as I have 
seen, in this mechanical discharge of his duty in the Divan. That 
the office requires some painful attention, may be seen by the an¬ 
nexed fac-simile of Sultan Mahmoud’s cypher, taken on a scale 
one half less than that of the original, from our travelling firman. 
It is called Turre, but is properly the Khati-Sherif (which gives a 
name to the whole mandate or public edict), signifying the holy 
character , or Khati-Humayun, the sublime character , and no Turk 
will touch it before he has ceremoniously kissed it with his mouth 
and forehead, and brushed away the dust from it with his cheeks. 
We learn from Cantemilr, that it is held in reverence even after 
the death of the Emperor whose name it represents*. 



* Ottoman History, Part 1. Book iii. p. 160, of Tindal’s translation. 
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The net of writing the Saltan's name, conveys therefore a sa¬ 
cred dignity, and it would be a sort of profanation to entrust it 
to common hands. In the same way, even the menial offices about 
his court are considered highly honourable, although they are 
not, like the Lordships of the Bed-chamber at St. James's, by any 
means a sinecure. The Pasha of the Dardanelles, at a visit paid 
him upon my return from Constantinople, learning that we had 
been in the Seraglio, asked us how we liked the presence-cham¬ 
ber ; and, on our reply, commended it highly, saying, that he 
ought to know it well, having swept it put for fifteen years. 

Leaving the Ters-IIane-Emini, we proceeded, accompanied by 
some of his officers, to examine the port. There were nine two- 
deckers, and one three-decker, laid up close to the pier, quite out of 
repair, besides several frigates, one of which, distinguished by a 
palm at the head, was La Justice, now La Victorieuse, that 
carried Denon to Egypt. One three-decker was on the stocks. 
The store-rooms seemed empty, and there were few people at 
■work in any part of the arsenal. 

■ We met between two and three hundred Russian prisoners, 
chained by the legs, going from the public prison, called the 
Bath , to their labours. This place of confinement (the abode of 
suspected Greeks and condemned Turks, as well as of captive ene¬ 
mies) is enclosed with high walls at the head of the arsenal, and 
probably merits the frightful description given of it from the re¬ 
port of the unfortunate Frenchmen suffering there during the war 
between their country and the Porte*. 

* L’aspcct du bagne offre un coup-d’oeil qui fletrit [’imagination, &e.— 
Pouqueville, Voyage a Constantinople, chap. xvii. p. 149. 
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A very great and good man has endeavoured to reconcile the 
custom of enslaving prisoners of war with the laws of nature and 
reason. Whether it is excusable or not, the Turks only follow a 
practice which was formerly universally prevalent, and which was 
certainly not extinguished amongst Christians until the thirteenth 
century*; nor do they follow it to its full extent, for the prisoners 
are released on a peace; and, although they are very rigorously 
confined, and obliged to work, they cannot, therefore, be said to 
be enslaved. The Turks, however, no less than the ancient Scy¬ 
thians, still think themselves fully entitled to a payment for the 
head or redemption of every one whom they destroy or spare 
in battle. 

From Ters-Hane we went on hoard the Sultan Selim, the Ca- 
pudan-Pasha’s ship, of a hundred and twenty guns, built on the 
French model, and perhaps as fine a vessel as any in the world. 
The High Admiral’s cabin is a magnificent apartment, surrounded 
by a handsome stern-gallery; but that of the Captain, and the 
ward-room, are not very comfortably contrived, especially the latter, 
which is half filled with small arms: indeed the places where the 
officers sleep are near the forecastle, where there is also an im¬ 
mense oven for baking bread. Her decks were perfectly clean 
and sweet; and, as she was not burthened with any comforts or 
conveniences for the crew, her quarters w'ere quite clear below as 
well as on the upper deck. Her complement of men is twelve 
hundred, all of whom, the Captain told us, were on board, although 
there were but few of them visible above, and the most perfect 

* Grot, de Jure belli et pads, lib. iii. cap. yii. Decline and Fall, rol, ii. 
4to. p. 595. 
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good order and silenee were observed in every part of the ship. 
On the lower deck were four enormous cannons on each side, upon 
carriages without either trucks or wheels, and incapable of eleva¬ 
tion. It is extraordinary that a reform in this particular should 
not have taken place at the same time with the other improve¬ 
ments. The crew is divided into two distinct bodies; the Greeks 
who manage, and the Turks who fight, the ship: the former are 
about two hundred in number. With such a regulation, it cannot 
be expected that any excellence in the vessels themselves should 
enable the Turkish navy to equal that of any civilized state. 

The line-of-battle ships in commission when we were in the 
Sultan Selim, were two of three decks, and ten of seventy-four 
guns; all of which were moored in the port near Ters-Hane. 

Whilst we were in Pera the fleet left the harbour, and pro¬ 
ceeded towards its annual cruise in the Black Sea. It first 
anchored off Beshik-Tash, then remained some time in the bay 
of Buyuk-dere, and was more than a fortnight in getting finally 
out of the canal. We saw the ships under sail in the Black Sea.. 
Several of the squadron generally return, after suffering by mis¬ 
management, into the canal, previously to the appointed season 
for giving up the cruise. 

During a war with Russia, great promises are annually made 
on the part of the Capudan Pasha on commencing the expedi¬ 
tion, which are almost as regularly disappointed, and have some¬ 
times been fatal to the Admiral, who contrives in some instances 
to acquit himself by strangling his Captain, or that of the Pa- 
trona Bey or Vice-Admiral, and laying the charge of misconduct 
on the pretended delinquent. 

I had an opportunity of going on board one of the Turkish 
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ships of war at sea, and saw nothing of that good order and dis¬ 
cipline, which apparently prevailed in the Sultan Selim when in 
harbour. She was a sloop of eighteen guns, and one hundred 
and twenty-five men, and would certainly have proved herself not 
equal to an English armed cutter. It was difficult to distinguish 
the Captain from his sailors, either from his dress or manner: 
indeed the dignity of naval command cannot be at all understood 
in a Turkish ship of war; for one traveller relates, that he saw 
the Captain and one of his men playing at chess on the quarter¬ 
deck ; and I heard Sir S. Smith mention, that upon his coming 
on board the Turkish Admiral’s ship, the great Capudan-Paslia 
Kutchuk-Hussein, either as a distinguished honour, or as a proof 
of his nautical accomplishments, fired a salute with his own hand, 
running along the deck from gun to gun. 

The people of a free state submit to unlimited subserviency 
when enrolled amongst the troops of their country. The subjects 
of a despotic monarchy reserve all their liberty of action for the 
period of their service in arms. The anchoring of an Ottoman 
fleet in a port, and the passing of an army through a town, is 
a public calamity to the inhabitants of the invaded district. 
The Galiondges, however, are reckoned more brutal and licen¬ 
tious than the land troops of the Empire. 

Whilst we were walking the deck of the Sultan Selim, the Ca- 
piidan Pasha left Ters-Hane, to proceed to Buyuk-dcrc. He 
passed near the ship in his gilded barge, and the band mount¬ 
ing the poop, continued to play until they were relieved by 
those in the three-decker of the Patrona Bey. Their long trum¬ 
pets, the only instruments, produced nothing like our martial 
airs, but slow and unvarying, though not unpleasant sounds, 
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such as we may conceive the mournful music of the Goths, or 
the long-drawn note of the ancient Swiss clarion *. 

After leaving the Sultan Selim, we went on board a seventy- 
four, commanded by a Captain who had been made prisoner in 
Alexandria, when it was taken by the British, and who, although he 
retired for three years to Syracuse before he ventured to return, 
would have lost his head on coming back to Constantinople, had 
he not been saved by English interposition; by which also he 
obtained his ship: another officer who had been his companion in 
the same circumstances, was on board. We were received with 
the utmost cordiality, and as they spoke Italian, they made us at 


* Mr. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. ii. 4to. p. 549, compares the Gothic 
trumpets to the rauca cornua of the Uri, and remarks upon the art with which 
Philip de Commines has noticed the blowing of these Swiss horns before the 
battle of Nancy, in which the Duke of Burgundy lost his life. “ Attendant Ie 
combat, le dil cor fut come par trois fois, taut que le vent du souffieur pouvoit 
durer; ce qwi csbabit fort Monsieur dc Bonrgouinge, car deja a Moral I'avoil 
ouy.” This passage, and particularly the last turn in it, produces all the 
effect of the sublime in writing. I beg leave to insert from Knollcs a specimen 
of the pathetic, no less simple and effectual. Writing that Busbck admired 
the order and silence of the Turkish camp, he adds, “ he met only with a 
rough Hungarian and his companion, a soldier, who, heavy himself, to the 
lute, rather howled than sung a doleful ditty, containing the last words of a 
fellow of his dying of his wounds, upon the green banke of Danubius; wherein 
he requested the river, because it ran to the place where he was born, to carry 
news to his friends and countrymen that he died an honourable death, and not 
unrevenged, for the increase of his religion, and honour of his country; 
whereunto his fellow sighing bare a foot. 

O happy and thrice happy wight. 

Would fortune with thee change we might.” 

. Hist, of the Turks, p.777. 
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once understand how much they regretted they were unprepared 
for the visit: they would have sent a boat on shore for coffee. 
Upon discovering a gentleman of the embassy, who had come 
with them in an English sloop of war from Malta, and whom 
they conceived instrumental in their preservation, they hastened 
to him with delight in every feature, pressed him tenderly by the 
hand, made repeated enquiries after all their English friends, and 
showed their love and gratitude by a thousand expressions of 
kindness. 

On our departure they renewed their professions, and with an 
air of melancholy, let drdp some hints of regret, that the suspi¬ 
cions of their government would not allow them to repeat by per¬ 
sonal visits, and frequent communications at the English palace, 
their unfeigned attachment, and eternal obligations to their gene¬ 
rous friends. Ingratitude is a vice unknown* to the Turks, 
whose naked character, where it can be discovered through the 
incrustations of a defective system, displays a disposition which 
belongs only to those whom nature has formed of better clay, 
and cast in her happiest mould. Perhaps European civilization 
would not give a greater scope to the exertion of their intrinsic 
virtues, but it is clear, that many of their vices are to be attri¬ 
buted to their faulty institutions. 

The descriptions of Rycaut (and much earlier writers might be 
mentioned) apply to the Mussulmans of Constantinople at this 
day, as much as to those of the seventeenth century, and the 
decay of their relative strength, as an European power, has but 
little affected their national character. The Mahometan religion 
has prevented, and ever will prevent, any material change in the 
individual condition, and consequently the character of the Turks. 
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The light thrown upon the manners and customs of this people 
during the last hundred years, has left it unnecessary to disabuse 
the world on the subject of the religion of Mahomet. The times 
are past, when the Mussulmans were charged with believing that 
God is a corporeal being, the author of evil, without providence, 
and not eternal; that the soul is mortal; that the devils are friends 
of Mahomet, and of God; that Venus is the proper object of wor¬ 
ship ; that man was created of a leach; and many other absurdi¬ 
ties, originating only in the ignorance of their accusers*. 

Into the doctrinal part of their religion the Turks do not en¬ 
quire, but content themselves with an implicit faith in the one eter¬ 
nal Deity, in his angels, in the prophets, in the day of resurrection 
and judgment, in the decrees of God, and in the virtue of purifi¬ 
cation, prayer, alms and fasting. There are some of their priests, 
as might be expected, who disturb themselves with the subtle¬ 
ties of the controversialists, and engrafting upon the simplicity 
of the original law a variety of strange creeds, have established 
sects, the opinions of which, if we are to believe some writers, 
are not only dillerent from, but altogether inconsistent with, the 
faith of Mahomet. Rycaut mentions one brotherhood, whose 
mystery, which it required a long noviciate to penetrate, consisted 
in a profession of atheism, and a practice of the most horrid de- 

* Pope Pius II. in a letter to the Sultan of the Turks, made the first charge; 
Ccdrenus the second, the same Pope the third, Bartholinus of Odessa the fourth 
and fifth, Polydore Virgil the sixth, Johannes Andreas the seventh, the great 
Selden, in his 4th chap, on the Syrian Deities,the eighth; and EuthemiusZiga- 
lenus the last. Sylburgius accuses Mahomet of having called the Blessed Virgin 
the sister of Moses; and Bartholinns of Odessa upbraids the Koran for saying 
that she was impregnated by eating dates. Those who would see the origin and 
refutation of these follies, may consult the second book of Adrian. Roland's 
System of the Mahometan Theology. 
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baucherics; but Islamism can no more be affected by such a per¬ 
versity, than the religion of England by the monks of Medeu- 
lutm. 

The sect does not, as far as I could learn, exist at this day, but 
institutions and practices no less foreign to the original faith, may 
still be found. Such are the invocations of dead and the reverence 
of living saints, a belief in prophecies* omens and dreams and the 
power of amulets and charms, and the admission of numerous orders 
of Dervishes; the removal of all which excrescences, arid the re¬ 
storation of the simple Unitarianism of the Koran, it is the pro¬ 
fessed object of the Wahaubees to effect. These powerful secta¬ 
ries have taken the holy cities, and overrunning all Arabia, and 
part of Syria, have menaced at the same time the Soplii of Persia 
and the Sultan of Constantinople, peremptorily inviting them to 
recognise the divine commission of Wahaub, the Unitarian Chief, 
and restore the faith to its primitive purity. Should the mission 
of this reformer accomplish its aim, and meet with general success, 
we may then expect to become acquainted with Mahometanism, 
such as it was in its infancy. 

Mr. Leibnitz says of it, that “ 'tis a kind of deism joined to 
the belief of some facts, and to the observation of some perform¬ 
ances, that Mahomet and his followers have added, sometimes 
unluckily enough, to natural religion, but that have been agree¬ 
able to the inclinations of several countries;” and he adds, “ we 

* The knowledge of future events is obtained, they think, by the constant 
practice of virtue, fastiug, and humiliation. The Elish mysklerden, “ the at- 
tainers to the fulness of divine fervour,” pretend to visions; yet Mahomet is de¬ 
clared in the Koran Achir Pergamber the last of the prophets, which the 
modern Mahometans have explained, as usual, to suit their own notions.—See 
Cantcmir, Ottoman Hist, book i. p. 39, Tindal’s translation. 
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are obliged to that sect for the destruction of paganism in many 
parts of the world*.” 

To this brief and just exposition, and the subsequent eulogy 
of the religion, I shall only add, that its main doctrine has been 
allowed to be so similar to that of a great heretical Christian, 
that in times when theological controversies were more bitter 
than at present, sober treatises were written, to prove the con¬ 
formity of the Mahometan belief with that of the Socinians; 
and that sect, on account of the irregularities of Adam Neuser, 
was charged with a conspiracy against Christianity, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Emperor of the Turks-f. ’ What was once thought 
a disgrace to Socinus, may now be considered an honour to the 
author of Islamism, who, when he declared There is but one God, 
and Mahomet is his prophet , may, considering the infirmities of 
human nature, be scarcely so much condemned for the imposture 
of the latter article, as praised for having promulgated the sublime 
truth contained in the first half of his concise creed. In short, 
of the prophet of Mecca we may say what Adrian Reland has 
pronounced of his commentator Kerabisensis, This Arabian de¬ 
livers some truth , covered over with a shell of fiction , being des¬ 
titute of divine revelation. 

’Oux Ihv, aXX’ e8oxi)<rev i8«Tv SiA vvhtcl ffsA-qvrjv. 

* A Letter from Mr. Leibnitz to the author of the Reflections upon the Origin 
of Mahometanism, dated Berlin, 1706. 

t See Historical and Critical Reflections upon Mahometanism and Soci- 
nianism, translated from the French, London, 1712. A Turk hearing a Po¬ 
lish Socinian discourse on the Trinity and Incarnation , wondered he did not 
get himself circumcised. See the Letter of Mr. Leibnitz, who, of the two, pre¬ 
fers the Mahometan, as more consistent than the Socinian. 
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The rapid progress of Islamism has been attributed to the vi¬ 
cious licence permitted and promised to its votaries; but an Ara¬ 
bian impostor, many years after the Hegira, allowed a much 
greater laxity of morals to his followers, and notwithstanding 
some success, his sect did not survive him. On the contrary, 
the Prophet, in forbidding the use of wine, created a restriction 
to which the Arabians were not before accustomed; nor will any 
religion owe its dispersion and prevalence to a declaration of free¬ 
dom of action; for it is consonant to the genius of man, to admire 
and follow systems abounding with rules and regulations, and 
even prescribing a conduct which seems to do violence to all the 
natural feelings and unbiassed inclinations of the human breast. 
Were tins not the case, Fakeers, Monks, and Dervishes, could 
never have existed: it would have been impossible that any man 
in the world should, like Uveis the Mahometan, have established 
a sect and met with proselytes, whose pretensions to piety were 
ibunded on the extraction of all their teeth. 

Mahomet was too wise to omit the palpable parts and outward 
ceremonials, which are the life and soul of all superstitions; which, 
in fact, are the superstitions. He was too wise, to make his Ko¬ 
ran a promulgation of licences instead of restraints; his fasts and 
abstinences, his ablutions, his pilgrimage to Mecca, are so many 
meritorious mortifications, which have all tended to the propaga¬ 
tion of his doctrine. To the same knowledge of the human mind 
may be attributed the miraculous relations of the Koran. 

It has been before hinted, that a variety of principles and arti¬ 
cles of faith have been invented by the founders of different Ma¬ 
hometan sects, but that these heresies do not engage the atten¬ 
tion of the great body of the people. Some persons are inclined 
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to think, that many of the higher classes in Turkey are very 
sceptical in matters of religion *. Of this I could form no judg¬ 
ment ; but it was not difficult to see, that few except the lower 
orders retain that spirit of intolerance and bigotry which Maho¬ 
metans are accused of displaying in all their commerce with Chris¬ 
tians. A notion has very generally obtained, of their contempt 
and hatred of infidels so far prevailing, that it is established amongst 
them, that they may break any engagement with an unbeliever; 
but nothing is more unfounded than such a supposition, for the 
contrary conduct is expressly commanded by the Koran •f, and 
they have been always notorious for their good faith in their 
commercial intercourse with other nations. “ How do we trade 
amongst the Turks ” enquires Mr. Harley, who had fallen into- 
the common error, “ and trust the Mahometans , one of whose 
doctrines in the Alcoran is, not to keep faith with Christians? 
They have obtained it by a just , punctual , and honourable prac¬ 
tice in trade , and you credit them without scruple , nay y rather 
than some Christians J.” 

All the people of the East, except the Mahometans, as Mon¬ 
tesquieu § thought, look upon all religions in themselves as indif¬ 
ferent, and amongst the Cal mucks, the admission of every kind 
of religion is a point of conscience. The truth is, the Mahome¬ 
tans themselves, whether originally from climate or otherwise, 

* It must , however > be confessed , that in so great a nation (here are many 
of the learned Turks who do not implicitly believe all that is said in the Ko¬ 
ran &c. Cant emir, Ottoman flisl. book i. p. 31, Tindal. 

+ See A Short System of the Mahometan Theology, book ii. sect. xxv. 

t Essay,on Public Credit, 1710 (reprinted 1707), p. 17. 

% Liv. xxv. cliapit. 15, dc l’Esptit des Loix. 
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notwithstanding great apparent steadiness in their own faith, are 
perfectly tolerant in their practice; and I cannot help sup¬ 
posing that they entertain very charitable notions on this head, 
for I recollect a person of authority, to whom one of ns had 
introduced our Albanian attendant Dervish, with the recom¬ 
mendation that he was a Mussulman, observing, that he did not 
enquire into a man's faith, but his character, and that he presumed 
Heaven would be wide enough for persons of all religions*. The 
generality of the Turks are at the same time exceedingly atten¬ 
tive to all the forms prescribed by their law, and perform their 
religious duties without either affectation or levity. The obli¬ 
gation to external piety is not confined to the priesthood. They 
pray in the streets and in their open shops at Constantinople, not 
for the sake of ostentation, since every one is equally pious, but to 
perform a portion of their civil duties. On the same principle, no 
one, whatever may be his private opinions, utters any sentiments 
disrespectful to the faith. Such a levity would be sedition, and a 


* The Koran, Surat 2, verse 59, has these words: “ Verily, those who be* 
Here, both Jews andNazareens (Christians}, andZabians (Gentiles in Arabia, 
or Ishmaelites), whosoever of these believe in God and the last day, and do good 
works, have their reward with their Lord, and no fear shall come upon them * 
neither shall they be affected with sorrow.” Artus Thomas, in bis Triumph of the 
Cross; Beilarmine, in his Controversies, vol. ii. p. 293, 294; and Thomas k 
Jesu on the Controversies of the Gentiles, p. 677, and others, cry scandal 
against this toleration, the last dotage of Mahomet; and Reland has, 1 fear, 
with some success, defended flic Prophet against the heinous charge. A short 
System of Mahometan Theology, book ii. sect. 2.—The Cham of the Tartars 
told Rubruquis in 1253, “ Que comme Dieu avoit donni aux mains plusieurs 
doigts, ainsi avoit il ordonni aux hommes plttsieuts ehemim pour alter en Pa¬ 
radis.”—Voyage en Taxtarie, cap. 46, p. 119. 
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crime against the representative of the Prophet; for the Sultan is 
the Vicar of Mahomet, and is the supreme head of the govern¬ 
ment, which is not kss a theocracy than the ancient Jewish mo¬ 
narchy. 

It has been established beyond doubt, by the writer who, in 
my humble judgment, has given the truest and most satisfactory 
account of the Turkish government, I mean Mr. Thornton, that 
the Ulema, or ministers of the Mahometan law, at whose head 
is the Mufti, do not assume or exercise a power paramount to 
that of the Sultan, however they may have been resorted to, in 
order to sanction the Imperial edicts, or to join with the Janissa¬ 
ries, or general voice of the people, in deposing a cruel or inca¬ 
pable prince*. The Mufti, who has been likened to the Popes 
or Patriarchs of the Christian sects, but is in fact more similar 
to the Pontifex Maximus of ancient Rome, is in dignity, though 
not in power, the second person in the empire; but he is not, as 
some have endeavoured to prove, the first. To show this, it is 
sufficient to say that his continuance in office depends upon the 
will of the Sultan. 

In a despotic monarchy nothing remains fixed but the reli¬ 
gion-f- ; the Mahometan law is unchangeable and all-powerful; 
but its immediate ministers possess neither the one nor the other 
attribute. If the fetwa , or decree, of the Mufti were a neces¬ 
sary sanction to every act of importance, which it seems not to 
be, the person who disposes of the office may be supposed capa¬ 
ble of controuling the officer. The religion may be called supe- 

• Pretent! State ef Turkey, p. 100 to p. 113. 
t -De l’Espcit dcs Loix. 
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rior to the Sultari, for by it he holds-his powei 1 ; but I> cannot 
think that any opposition to the Imperial authority* on the part of 
the CJlema, however long or successfully it may continue,' can be 
adduced to show that the Sultan of the Turks is not a despotic 
prince, or can be considered in any other light than ad insurrec¬ 
tion, to which every absolute monarch must occasionally be sub¬ 
ject. 

It is the custom for the Grand Signior to back has ordinances 
relative to peace and war, and other state matters, by the fettva, 
as it is for him to go to the mosck publicly on every Friday, and 
to attend in person at a conflagration; but the two latter Obliga¬ 
tions arc equally strong with the former; nor arc the three ex¬ 
ceptions to the exercise of his own will and discretion, of sufficient 
importance to be mentioned as a proof of limitation in the Otto¬ 
man sovereignty, or of any other point, than that no prince is 
altogether superior to established usages. Nevertheless* Abu- 
Taleb, the traveller commonly going by the name of the Persian 
Prince, a much better judge than either De Tott, Sir James 
Porter, or other Europeans, who have adopted the same notion-, 
informs us in liis Travels, that he did not consider the power of 
the Grand Signior absolute, which I can only account for by sup¬ 
posing, that in the Asiatic governments to which he had been 
-accustomed, insurrections were not so frequent, nor the influ¬ 
ence of usage so apparent, as in the capital of Turkey. 

The identity of law and religion gives a sanctity of character 
-to the Mufti, the Cazy-askers of Roumelia and Natolia, the 
Istamboul-Effendi, the Mollahs, Cadis, Naibs, and all the admi¬ 
nistrators of justice in Turkey; but the ecclesiastics, or Murta- 
ziki, are, except in their education, a distinct body from the Ulema, 
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and are not immediately dependent upon the Mufti, but upon 
the Kislar-Aga, or Chief of the Black Eunuchs*. The Santons, 
Alfaquis, and Sheiks, explain texts of the Koran, but their ser¬ 
mons are not given at any stated time, nor very frequently; the 
Talismans perform the same office, but are chiefly employed in 
transcribing the bply books; the Imaums recite the prayers, at 
stated hours of the day in the moscks, but not aloud, only animating 
the people by their example; on Friday, however, before prayers at 
noon, a reader or chanter (Nat’ chon) sings the praises of Maho¬ 
met. To each mosck there is also a Haim, or overseer; Fernesh, a 
sweeper; and Abkesh, a water-drawer. One Muezzin, or chanter, 
will serve for several moscks. The burying-grounds are under the 
inspection of a Turba-dhar, or sexton. There is also a person 
whose business it is to attend to the innumerable lights w ith which 
the larger moscks are supplied, and to provide for the illumina¬ 
tions of the Rhamazan, when all the minarets are adorned with 
lamps, hanging not only round the galleries and to the tops of 
the spires, but upon strings from one turret to another, so as to 
form various figures, and verses from the Koran. 

There is no part of the religious duties of a Mussulman which 

* The Cazy-askers are chief justices: they sit not on the right, as Mr. 
Thornton says, but on the left hand, of the Grand Vizier in the Divan. The 
Istambol-EfFendi is chief justice of Constantinople ; the Mollahs, or Mouias, are 
presidents of great towns, to whom tha ancient Ottoman kings paid tivc hun¬ 
dred aspers a day, but who now receive nothing from the government (Bobo- 
vius, a Treatise concerning the Turkish Liturgy, sect, ii.); the Cadis are 
judges of small towns; and the Naibs, puisne judges. Each court has a Katib, 
a secretary; aMokaiyd, a clerk; and Muhzir, a crier. The Mufti’s pension 
is five hundred zcquins a day from the Seraglio. (Notice sur la Cour du Grand 
Seigneur, p. 141). 
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requires the intervention of a priest; nor, although a reader and 
chanter are retained in some great families, is the distinction which 
separates the Christian laity and clergy, to be recognised amongst 
the Mahometans. There is nothing in the external behaviour of the 
Imaums, or others of the secular priesthood, which distinguishes 
them from their fellow-subjects: they assume no authority, either 
temporal or ecclesiastical; and are under the controul of the 
Cadis, or municipal judges: in short, they are the guardians of 
the moseks rather than of the Mussulmans. The Hogias, or 
schoolmasters (one of whom is attached to each of the great 
moseks in Constantinople), are in smaller parishes the only puhUo 
readers of. the Koran. 

The extreme simplicity of this religion, and of the ordinances 
by which it is supported, has not, however, prevented all preten¬ 
sions to extraordinary holiness, or the encouragement of several 
sects of fanatical impostors, to whom some allusion has before 
been made. The Christian recluses were the admiration of the 
Mussulmans before they had adopted the same practice; but 
since the first institution of religious orders in the reign, and by 
the patronage, of Nasser-Ben-Hamed, the third prince of the 
Samanide dynasty, in the year 331 of the Hegira, there has been 
a constant succession of saints, distinguished from their fellow* 
citizens by the title and profession of poverty, and supposed to 
be occupied in the perpetual contemplation of the more abstruse 
points of the Mahometan doctrine*. These saints have been 


• D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Oriental*, Articles Nasser-Ben-Hamed, Her- • 
vlscke, Soft, Zaked, Fakir; &c. Sit ad i, in the Ghulistan, relates, that the Chris* 
tian monks of Mount Libonus in his tune performed miracles; and Bukhari, fa 
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known under the names of Calenders, Torlaquis, and other dis¬ 
tinct appellations applied to particular sects, but are more gene¬ 
rally spoken of under their original title of Dervish, a word 
having the same signification in the Turkish and Persian language 
as the Fakir of the Arabic, and denoting a poor man. They 
have their travelling mendicants, fraternities of settled recluses* 
and some few solitaries, amounting in all to thirty-two orders; 
all of which differ from each other, and are distinguished also by 
particular manners and appearance from the rest of the world. 

Although it is expressly said in the Koran, that the vow of 
celibacy is not received in Paradise, the* Calenders do not admit 
of marriage; hut the generality of the orders are under no such 
restriction. Some individuals amongst them have, like Haji 
Bek-Tash, attuned an extraordinary reputation; but the profes¬ 
sion of piety, beyond the acquirement of alms, is not attended 
with any advantages in Turkey. The Mussulmans consider them¬ 
selves obliged to contribute to the support of the religious ; at 
the same time, that not only the more enlightened of them, but 
tike common people, regard the Dervishes with but little internal 
reverence, and rather tolerate than approve of their institutions. 
The Seyeh , or wanderers, who raise contributions by proclama¬ 
tion, are relieved, but not respected*. Their kirkah , or torn 
habit, notwithstanding its alleged descent from the ancient pro- 


his book entitled Sahib, recounts the wonders of the Abyssinian, Saheb Gioraije, 
a Christian solitary, with the good faith of a Capuchin. There is also an Ara¬ 
ble history of Christian monks. 

* On coming into a town, a Seyeh cries aloud from the market place or 
court of the jnosck, “ id alloh stndffn besh binaltunislerim"—0 God, give me, 
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phets, has been the subject of much sarcasm for the Oriental wits, 
and the vices which it is known to envelop, have not added to its 
respectability*.—A Dervish attempted to kill Sultan Mahomet 
the Second, and also Achmet the First; and in the reign of Osman 
the First another enthusiast ventured to disturb the peace of the 
empire, by foretelling the triumph of Christianity upon the strength 
of a vision seen at Mecca. The prophet was cudgelled to death-f*. 

I pray, five thousand crotons —or some other sum or commodity, which he is 
•to collect in the course of his journey. The Seyehs come even from India. 
One of them delivered to Kioprili Mustapha Pasha, Grand Vizier to Solyman 
the Second, letters from the Great Mogul, and told him that his master, hear* 
ing of the Sultan’s distresses, had sent an offer of assistance to his brother Mus¬ 
sulman. To which Kioprili replied, that Solyman would be ever grateful 
for the zeal and friendship of the great Padishah of India, but that his 
affairs just then being in a prosperous state, “ he could be honoured with no 
greater favour from his Indian majesty, than his commanding his beggars 
not to enter the Ottoman dominions." —Cantemir, Ottoman Hist. Part I. 
hook i. p. 40, of Tindal’s translation. 

* Saadi, in the eighth chapter of his Ghulistan, addressing the religious, 
says, “ Possess the virtues of a true Dervish , and then, instead of a woollen 
cap, wear, if you will, a Tartar bonnet Ebu-Cassab, one of their spiritual 
masters, calls their garments the mask of hypocrisy; and Hafiz prefers a gob¬ 
let of wine to the blue mantle of the Dervish; which the Persians, who have 
given a mystical meaning to all the verses of this poet, explain a6 an attachment 
to divine Jove, and a hatred for hypocrisy. Dervishlik khirkhaden bellu dog• 
hit, is a Turkish proverb, which answers to the cucullus non facit monachum. 
Sec D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Oricntale, Article Dervischc. 

t In the early ages of the Mahometan religion a Mahometan said that he 
was God. A man reminded him, tlmt one who bad called himself a prophet 
had been killed. “ They were right" said the other, “ for I did not give him 
his commission: he was no prophet of miue. n — Paroles Rcmarquables des 
Oricntaux, Galand. 
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The character of the mendicant Dervishes of Asia Minor has been 
already seen*. Yet the Santons and Sheiks, whose exhortations 
make most impression in the moseks, are the superiors of these 
fanatics; and a sermon preached by one of the former in St. 
Sophia, was the origin of the disgraceful expedition undertaken 
by Sultan Solyman against Malta in the year 1564-f*. 

Attempts have been made to abolish the institution, but the 
Janissaries still retain eight Dervishes of the order of Bek-Tash, 
as chaplains to the army; and the people of Constantinople run in 
crowds to amuse themselves (for no other motive can be assigned 
to them) at the exhibitions of the turning and of the howling 
Dervishes, to which all strangers are carried, as to the theatre or 
other places of entertainment in the cities of Christendom. 

There is a monastery of the former order, the Mevlevi (so 
called from Mevlana their founder) in Pera, and we were admit¬ 
ted to the performance of their ceremonies on Friday the 25th of 
May. We were conducted by a private door into the gallery of 
the place of worship, a single octagonal room, with the middle of 
the floor, which was of wood highly polished, railed oil’ for the 
exhibitors. A red carpet and cushion were placed at the side op¬ 
posite the great door near the rails, but there were no seats in any 
part of the chamber. We waited some time until the great door 
opened, and a crowd of men and boys rushed in, like a mob into 
a playhouse, each of them, however, pulling off his shoes as he 
entered. The place without the rails, and our gallery, were filled 
in five minutes, when the doors were closed. The Dervishes 

* Letter xxxvi. p. 648, of this volume, 
t Notice aur la Cour du Grand Seigneur, p. MS. 

6 c 
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dropped in one by one, and each of them crossing his arms, 
very reverently and with the utmost grace bowed to the scat of 
the Superior, who entered at last himself, better dressed than the 
others, and with his feet covered. With him came in another man, 
who was also distinguished from the rest by his garments, and 
who appeared afterwards to officiate as a clerk. Other Dervishes 
arrived, and went into the gallery opposite to the Superior’s seat, 
where there were four small cymbal drums. The Superior now 
commenced a prayer, which he continued for ten minutes; then 
a man stood up in the gallery, and sang for some time from a 
book : the cymbals begaft to beat, and four Dervishes taking up 
their ndh or long cane pipes, called by Cantemir the sweetest of 
all musical instruments*, played some tunes which were by no 
means disagreeable, and were, indeed, something like plaintive 
English airs. On some note being struck, the Dervishes below 
all fell suddenly on their faces, clapping their hands with one ac¬ 
cord upon the floor. 

The music ceased, and the Superior began again to pray. He 
then rose, and marched three times slowly round the room, fol¬ 
lowed by the others, who bowed on each side of his cushion, 
the Superior himself bowing also, but not to the cushion, and 
only once, when he was half way across it. The Superior reseated 
himself, and said a short prayer. The music commenced a second 
time, all the Dervishes rose from the ground, and fourteen out 
of the twenty who were present, let drop a long coloured petti¬ 
coat, round the rim of which there were apparently some weights: 
and throwing oft' their cloaks, they appeared in a tight vest 


* Ottoman Hist. Part I. book i. p. 40. 
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with sleeves. The clerk then marched by the Superior, and bow¬ 
ing, retired into the middle of the room. A Dervish followed, 
bowed, and began to whirl round, his long petticoat Hying out into 
a cone. The rest followed, and all of them were soon turning 
round in the same manner as the first, forming a circle about the 
room, with three or four in the middle. The arms of one man 
alone were held straight upwards, two of them crooked their 
right arms like a kettle-spout, the rest had both arms extended 
horizontally, generally with the palm of one hand turned upwards, 
and the fingers closed and at full length. Avery accurate and lively 
representation of this curious scene mfty be found in Lord Bal¬ 
timore’s Travels.—Some of them turned with great speed; they re¬ 
volved round the room imperceptibly, looking more like automatons 
than men, as the petticoat concealed the movement of their feet: 
the clerk walked with great earnestness and attention amongst them, 
but without speaking, and the Superior remained on his cushion 
moving his body gently from side to side, and smiling. The per¬ 
formers continued at the labour for twenty-five minutes, but with 
four short intervals; the last time they turned for ten minutes, and 
notwithstanding some of them whirled with such velocity that their 
features were not distinguishable, and two of them were boys of 
fifteen and seventeen, apparently no one was affected by this pain¬ 
ful exercise. The clerk, after the turning and music ceased, prayed 
aloud, and a man walking round, threw a cloak upon the Der¬ 
vishes, each of whom was in his original place, and bending to the 
earth. The Superior began the last prayer, and the company 
withdrew. 

The ceremonies just described are said by Volney to have a re¬ 
ference to the revolution of the stars, and whether or not they 

6c 2 
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are to have credit for any superior astronomical science, these 
Dervishes certainly possess some literary merit, as all of them are 
instructed in the Arabic language, and make it their study to be¬ 
come critically acquainted with its beauties. Their monasteries 
contain many rare books, collected at considerable pains and ex¬ 
pence in all the countries of the East where they have any esta¬ 
blishments, or which are visited by any of their fraternity. 

It cannot be supposed that any set of men who are better in¬ 
structed should be more superstitious than their tellow-citizens; 
but it is very probable that they may be aware of the awe and 
astonishment which any ‘strange religious ceremony creates in the 
mind of the vulgar, and that without being in reality enthusiastic, 
they take advantage of the reputation sometimes attached, even 
amongst the Turks, to that character. They cannot be unwilling 
that the spectators of the performance should discover some mys¬ 
tical meaning in their revolutions, which it seems to me were in 
their first origin nothing but a sort of religious penance; but I can¬ 
not think that they are themselves deceived as to the efficacy or 
intention of the ceremonies. The Superior does not inflict upon 
himself the execution of so rigorous a duty, and it may be added, 
that there is a marked superiority, both in his appearance and that 
of the musicians, to the air and manner of the Dervishes employed 
in the exhibition, who may, after all, be retained to display their 
feats for the benefit of the institution. 

TheMevlevi are, however, rational worshippers, when compared 
with the Cadrhi, or Howling Dervishes, whose exertions, if con¬ 
sidered as religious ceremonies, are more inexplicable and disgust¬ 
ing than those of any enthusiasts in the known world, and if re¬ 
garded merely as jugglers’ feats, are legitimate objects of curio- 
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sity. A large party of our countrymen went to sec them on the 
26th of June. 

From our lodgings we walked to the back of Pera, and keeping 
the suburbs of Cassim Pasha on our left, passed over the large 
plain and hill of the Ok-meidan, or archery ground, where there 
are many marble pillars erected as memorials of the distance to 
which some of the Sultans, and other distinguished Toxophilites, 
have shot their arrows; for the endeavour of the Turks is not to 
hit a mark, but to exceed each other by the range of their 
bows; and 1 think it is Olivier who mentions, that they have con¬ 
trived an extravagant method of flattering their sovereigns and 
grandees, by placing in the Ok-meidan, signs of a prowess alto¬ 
gether impossible. I recollect perfectly well walking another 
time across the plain, quite unconscious of the sport, and being 
stopped by the shouts of some Turks on a neighbouring hill, and 
by a fellow who ran hastily up to me, and pointed to an arrow 
which had just lighted in the ground. The archers were amongst 
some large loose stones, and at a distance which rendered them 
scarcely discernible. Some of the Asiatic troops still carry bows 
and arrows. 

After crossing the Ok-meidan, we waited an hour in the 
court-yard of a ruined mosck, shaded by large plane trees, and 
containing two dry fountains and a range of deserted cells. We 
were told that the ceremony never took place except with the at¬ 
tendance of a sufficient number of spectators, and after leaving the 
mosck we staid some time in an outward yard, until a crowd was 
collected, and we heard music and praying in an anti-chamber. 
We then entered, and found a large party singing, or rather 
bawling, in a dirty deal apartment, fitted up at the further end. 
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with several flags, having axes, swords, pikes, and cymbal-drums 
on one side, and a silk cloth inscribed with characters on the 
other. This they said was a part of Mahomet’s tent, the other 
portion of this holy relic being at Vienna. On the left hand 
corner was a latticed box for women, and next to it was an open 
compartment railed off from the floor. In this place we seated 
ourselves, and saw three principal personages of the sect kneeling 
under the flags, and waving their heads sideways, keeping time 
with the musicians, who were beating drums and singing at the 
lower end of the room. In tlie corner under the latticed box, was 
a black or tawny dwarf half naked, upon his knees, contorting 
himself into many frightful and ridiculous gestures, now and then 
becoming furious, and knocking his arms and head violently against 
the ground. To him we directed our attention, until at last he 
tore open his vest below his waist, and struggling on the ground, 
was led off frothing at the mouth, and suffering apparently under 
the convulsions of actual madness. 

After this exhibition the principals advanced; the crowd ranged 
themselves along three sides of the lower end of the room, and six 
persons squatting down in the middle of the party, commenced 
singing, and were joined by the remainder of the company in the 
chorus, which was the repetition of the name of God. The whole 
of the three lines, amounting in all to between thirty and forty per¬ 
sons, none of whom belonged to the fraternity, but were introduced 
promiscuously by kissing the principal’s hands, continued waving 
backwards and forwards, and sideways close together, howling 
and grunting to a tune, which was lost at last in a general and 
continued exclamation of Yallah-illah ! Yallah-Illah / when they 
jumped and jogged themselves into that which appeared to all of 
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us, from undoubted symptoms, to be that peculiar kind of artifi¬ 
cial frenzy, which we learn was produced by the Sarmatian art 
of see-saw, or session on a cord *. 

1 should mention, that before the violent howling and jogging 
began, a Dervish perfectly mangy, and covered with filth and 
sores, came round, and reverently taking off’every man’s turban, 
placed it under the banners. The three principals only jogged 
their heads and moved on their heels. They seemed half in joke, 
as also did several of the party, especially a young Imaum of our 
acquaintance who had accompanied us to the place, and who, 
although he joined in the whole ceremoity, was laughing heartily 
and winking towards our box. During the howling the Superior 
of the order, a red-faced, drunken-looking man, entered the room, 
and walking busily amongst the party, made various exclamations 
of ill temper and discontent, as if displeased with some parts of 
the ceremony. 

After the howling, a prayer was recited, and all the company 
dispersed into the anti-chamber to take coffee and pipes to recruit 
themselves; but they soon returned, and a jug of water, into 
which the Superior had blown, and a consecrated shirt, were 
handed round the room. Two infants were also brought in and 
laid on a mat before the Superior, who stood first on their bellies, 
and then on their backs, and afterwards breathing upon them, 
delivered them to his attendants, cured, as we were told, of some 
complaint which this charm was calculated to remove. 

The howling and jogging recommenced, and to this succeeded 
a prayer. The Superior then brought forward two men, and ran 


* See Swift On the Mechanical Operation of the Spirit —Tale of a Tub. 
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long needles, like netting needles, with large bandies, through their 
cheeks, pushing them out at their mouths, and also through the 
thick skin above the wind-pipe. After a short time he pulled the 
needles out, wetting the wound with his spittle, and so contriving 
the extraction that no orifice was visible, although it appeared that 
a hole had been made, and the performer brought the men close to 
our box, as if to convince us that there was no delusion in the ope¬ 
ration. The feat was repeated, and a black curly-headed fellow, 
who they said was an Egyptian, on the needle being drawn out, 
appeared to faint, and falling down, lay for some time on the ground, 
until the superior puffed into his mouth, when he jumped up, 
screaming out Yollah! in a convulsed but ridiculous tone, and reco¬ 
vered instantly. The boring was practised on several in the room, 
and the jogging and singing were continued by the crowd below. 
The Superior, having first drawn several rusty swords and returned 
them to their sheaths, now took an attaghan, and breathing upon 
it, gave it to a black Arab, who stripped to his waist, and, after 
crying several times on the name of God, applied it to the narrow 
part of his abdomen as tightly as possible, sawing it w ith the ut¬ 
most violence upon his belly, but without leaving any marks, ex¬ 
cept a few bloody scratches : whilst he performed this frightful 
feat, he called out to us, bono? bono? as much as to ask if it 
was well done. 

Another swarthy Arab then took the attaghan, which by the 
way was handed to us, and was as sharp as a razor, and lying 
on the ground, placed it with its edge downwards across his body, 
and suffered the Superior to stand with his whole weight upon 
the back of the knife. The same man then took two sharp 
iron spikes, headed with wooden globes, and a tassel of iron 
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chains, and knobs, which were all breathed upon and blessed, 
and drove them repeatedly into each of his flanks, so as to make 
the pair nearly meet in his body. During this trial he seemed in 
a fury, calling loudly on God and Mahomet, and with a kind of 
enthusiastic coquetry, would scarcely suffer the spikes to be 
forced from his hands. 

A brazier of burning charcoal was then brought in, and six or 
seven men, chosen promiscuously as it appeared from the crowd, 
were presented by the Superior with red hot irons, breathed upon 
and blessed like the other instruments, which, after licking them 
with their tongues, they put between their teeth. One fellow 
near us made many wry faces, and pulled the irons from his 
mouth; but the others, although they were in evident pain, and 
the water streamed from their lips, seemed as if they were loth to 
part with them, and, either from pretence or some actual con¬ 
vulsion, were with difficulty forced to open their jaws. One of 
the Arabs then swallowed several pieces of burning charcoal, after 
they had been blessed; and this, as well as holding the hot irons, 
whatever preparation may have been actually used, was per¬ 
formed without any visible trick or slight of hand. The charcoal 
and irons were certainly both at a red heat. 

Whilst this business was transacting in the upper part of the 
room, several tambourines were handed down, and played upon 
by persons of the crowd, who seemed highly delighted with the 
scene; and during the whole ceremony, those below continued 
screaming and jumping, and shouldering each other in a mass, 
and' at last huddled themselves together into a ring, leaping 
round and round, and squeezing those in the middle into a jelly, 
until the whole party was utterly exhausted, and the perform¬ 
ance closed, having lasted for three hours. 

<3d 
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We retired after paying for our seats, but were followed by 
the two Arabs; one of whom spoke a few words of English, and 
asked us for an additional present, on account of some unusual 
exertions with which we had that day been favoured. He told 
us he had played before the English at Alexandria. 

The part performed by the two Arabs, and by the dwarf first 
mentioned, was clearly a juggle; and, notwithstanding the reli¬ 
gious preparations, it appeared that no one regarded it, or wished 
us to think it supernatural; but I confess myself at a loss to ac¬ 
count for the voluntary sufferings of the others, all of whom were 
common fellows taken from the spectators. It is to be remarked, 
that the Superior himself did not seem to be one of the order, 
but only to be chosen for the occasion as director of the magical 
rites ; and that the Dervishes took very little share in any of the 
laborious part of the ceremony. 

The women, and the very lowest of the vulgar, may be fright¬ 
ened into some religious feelings by these horrid and absurd mum¬ 
meries, accompanied as they are with frequent prayers and reli¬ 
gious rites, and a constant invocation of the Deity. The exist¬ 
ence of the jumping sect of our own island, renders unreasonable 
all scepticism as to the follies of enthusiasts; but it did 'not ap¬ 
pear that either the spectators or performers were under any 
delusion as to the motive or effect of this species of devotion. 
Having given the relation of the facts just as they happened, 
from a note taken on the spot, I shall leave every one to form his 
own conclusion on this extraordinary scene. 

The Cadrhi were abolished by Kioprili Mustapha Pasha, but 
revived after the death of that Vizier. 
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Excursion to Constantinople—The Wall on the Land Side of the 
City—The Miracle of Baloucli—The Seven Towers—The 
Coffee-Houses near Yeni-Kapoussi—The Meddahs, or Tale- 
Tellers — Teriakis, or Opium. Eaters — Koum-Kapoussi—Kebab 
— Balik-Hane—Execution of Viziers—The Kiosks under the 
Walls—Battery and Boat-Houses of the Seraglio. 


WE had not been many days at Pera before we 
crossed the water to visit the capital. A party of us went in a 
boat from the Salsette, and in one of the peramidias , or small 
wherries, which ply upon the canal, and which amounted in 1777 
to five thousand seven hundred, including the private pleasure- 
boats. The number of fishing-boats at the time of the Latin 
invasion was one thousand six hundred*. The resemblances of 
the kirlangishes or swallows, as they are called, to the shape of 
the ancient boats, has been often observed, and is so exact, that 
they might be thought the originals of those which are often 
seen on the Etruscan vases conveying the shades of the departed 
across the Styx. 

We landed after rowing up the harbour, near the spot where 


• Decline aud Fall, cap. lx. p. 149, note, and 152, 4to. 

6 D 2 
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the walls begin to cross the peninsula at Askame-Iskelessi, close 
to the gate of St. Demetrius. We walked through Ballat, the 
quarter of the Jews, which seems to have derived its name from 
Palation, as a large building known to the Turks by the name of 
Tekkuri-Sarai is recognized for the flebdomon, a palace of the 
Csesars standing in this region of the metropolis. We then arrived 
at a range of sheds, where there were many gilded arabats for hire, 
and some attached stables, from which, after waiting some time 
near a large burying-ground, we procured horses, and rode under 
the walls across the peninsula as far as the Seven Towers. 

The appearance of these walls (the work of the second Theo¬ 
dosius) is more venerable than that of any other Byzantine anti¬ 
quity : their triple ranges rising one above the other, in most 
places nearly entire, and still retaining their ancient battlements 
and towers, are shaded with large trees, which spring from 
the foss and through the rents of repeated earthquakes. The 
intervals between the triple walls, which are eighteen feet wide, 
are in many places choked up with earth and masses of the 
fallen ramparts; and the foss, of twenty-five feet in breadth, 
is cultivated and converted into herb gardens and cherry or¬ 
chards, with here and there a solitary cottage*. Such is 
the height of the walls, that to those following the road under 

* I only reckoned, bat it was during a cursory Yiew, one hundred and 
eighteen towers. The Florentine Bondelraonle, whose plan bears the date of 
1422, saw one hundred and eighty. The outer ditch is faced with a wall, 
which makes the third rampart, and only the two other walls are defended by 
towers, livery late author, except Dr. Dallaway, appears to have overlooked 
the third range; but Gyllius notices it—“ Alter paries effertur aliquanto 
supra fossam , crebris pinnis distinctus.-'—Dc Topog. Const, lib. i. cap. xix. 
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them on the outside, none of the moscks or other buildings of 
the capital, except the towers of Tekkuri-Sarai, are visible; and 
as there are no suburbs, this line of majestic ramparts, defenceless 
and trembling with age, might impress upon the mind the notion, 
that the Ottomans had not deigned to inhabit the conquered 
city, but, carrying away its people into distant captivity, had left 
it an unresisting prey to the desolations of time. 

In crossing the five highways which issue from their respective 
gates, we met hardly a single passenger; and even two or three 
little huts, where a glass of water, pipes, and cherries, might 
be procured, seemed less frequented than the coffee-houses on 
the roads of Asia Minor. 

We passed first by Egri-Kapoussi (the Oblique gate), where 
the triple wall commences, and next by Edrene-Kapoussi (the gate 
of Adrianople), Top-Kapoussi (the Cannon-gate, where the victo¬ 
rious Mahomet made his public entry into Constantinople), and 
afterwards by Mevlani Yeni-Kapoussi. We then crossed over 
die road leading from Selivri-Kapoussi (the gate of Selivria), and 
riding through a large Armenian burying-ground, arrived at 
Baloucli, which is the site of the church of the Virgin, built by 
Justinian, and is remarkable for one of the many standing mira¬ 
cles that support the sinking credit of the modern Greek church. 

In a little chapel dedicated to Agia Panagia, we were shown, 
in a recess lighted up with candles, a fountain of cold water, and 
were desired to remark a fish about the size of a minnow, of which 
the monks related, that the last Constantine taking a repast at 
the side of this spring with a priest, and being told that the Turks 
had made a breach in the walls, said, that it was no more possi¬ 
ble than that the fish on his plate should ever again swim in the 
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water; when, upon his saying the word, it jumped from the 
dish into the fountain, and the city was taken! Our informant 
would not exactly say that what we saw was the identical animal, 
but averred, that it was more than a hundred years old, had 
never been smaller nor bigger than it appeared in its then state, 
and was of the same species as that which leaped from the Em¬ 
peror’s plate: in proof of this latter assertion, he begged us to 
observe the glitter of his scales, transmitted from his fried fore¬ 
fathers. Our Greek attendants crossed themselves, and took a 
draught of the water, which, as well as many other holy springs 
in the neighbourhood of t*he capital (A«a<r/*ara), is thought a spe¬ 
cific in various disorders*. 

Returning from Baloucli, we entered the city at the gate of 
the Seven Towers, which we attempted to visit, but were stopped 
at the entrance, and informed, that without a firman it was inac¬ 
cessible to strangers. The world has been favoured with a de¬ 
tailed description of this redoubtable prison, by the unjust deten¬ 
tion of the traveller frequently referred to in the course of these 
Letters, who has also amused himself, like his countryman Do 
Retz, with sketching some biographical notices of his jailors*. 

The defences of this imperial castle do not entitle it to any 

* The difference between the above relation and the story as it is told in Pou- 
queville’s third volume, shows that the Greek fathers reserve to themselves the 
privilege of varying the circumstances of the miracle. The Emperor, in bis 
time, was a servant, and the existing fish the actual performer in the prodigy.— 
Voyage a Constantinople, p. 93. 

+ Celui qui commandait le chateau pendant ma captivite appele Ahdtdha - 
mid 6t ait un veiUard venerable, d'origine Tarlare, qui availfails ses premieres 
annees dans le serail en qualite de muezzin ou de sacristan. A l'age de 
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respect as a fortress, and if the Ottoman armies lost, as is said, 
twelve thousand men in forcing this portion of the Byzantine 
ramparts, (the ancient Cyclobion), they must have met with a 
much more serious resistance than the Aga Abdulhamid, and his 
garrison of sixty-five men prepared against the crews of two 
Lazic vessels, who stormed the place in 1795, and carried off a 
captive fellow countryman. We walked through a little door into 
the first court, and saw a crowd of boys at play, who were, as 
they told us, pupils of the Imaum or chaplain of the fortress, but 
being allowed no further ingress, we saw neither the golden gate 
of Theodosius, nor the chamber in which Osman was stran¬ 
gled, nor any of the other objects of curiosity to be found within 
the circuit of the castle. 

Not more than two of the seven inscriptions given by Banduri*, 
Wheler, and Tournefort 'j~, were seen by Pouqueville; but a more 
observant antiquarian would perhaps have discovered the remaining 


soixante ans n'ay ant plus de voix pour chanter sur un minaret , ou a la porta 
itune mosquee, on I'avait cree commandant de place . Brave homme i au 
resle , plein de vertus ,” See. 

“ Cel aga avail sous ses ordres un hiatja ou lieutenant , une garnison com- 
posee de cinquantc quatre disdarlis, divines en dix sections, commandees par 
autant de belouk-bashis ou caporaux. Sans rappeler les noms de ces illustres 
personnages, je dirai que le lieutenant du chateau etait dessinatcur dans une 
manufacture de toiles peinles ; et que , parmi les caporaux, on comptait I'imam 
ou cure des Sept Tours ; un batelier, un marchand de pipes , et plusieurs per - 
tonnages de la mime importance"—\o yage a Constantinople, pp. 07, OS. 

* Inscrip. Constant. Antiq. CP. lib. vii.pp. 182, 183, tom. i. 

t A Voyage, book ii. p. 129. Voyage du Levant, pp. 460, 467. tom. i 
lett. xii. 
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marbles. Although four only of the Seven Towers have remained 
entire (for the fifth is rent in half) since the earthquake in 1768, 
the fortress still retains the names of Efta-Coulades in the Greek, 
and Yedi-Kouleler in the Turkish language, both of them signi¬ 
ficant of the former number of its conspicuous bulwarks *. 

It was supposed that Count Bulukof, the Russian minister, 
would be the last of the Moiissajirs, or imperial hostages confined 
in this fortress; but since the year 1784, Mons. Ruffin and 
many of the French were imprisoned in the same place; and the 
dungeons of the Seven Towers were gaping, it seems, for the 
sacred persons of the gentlemen composing his Britannic Majes¬ 
ty^ mission previous to the late rupture between Great Britain 
and the Porte. 

Not finding our boats as we expected at the water's-edge, we 
rode onwards for some way near the walls, and through several nar¬ 
row mean streets, in which there were but few people stirring, until 
we came to a large manufactory of printed cottons. This we visited, 
and saw that the whole labour was performed by the hand. On cm 
route we passed Imrhor Dgiamissi, a mosck, once the church of St. 
John Studius, where there are still some pictures preserved; and 
skirting the outlet of the gate Psanimatia, near which are two decent 

* Dion mentions, that there wera from the Thracian gate to the sea, seven 
towers, and Cedrenus alledges this sea to be the sea to the north, that is, 
the port. A person directing his voice, or throwing a stone against the first of 
these towers, heard the sound repealed afterwards by all the other six ; a mi¬ 
racle, suys Pliny, which the Greeks call echo, and which was produced also by 
seven towers at Cyzicum. This is from (jyllius; (lib. i. cap. xx. dc Topog. 
Const.) but 1 do not make out from it, that the fortress at the other end of 
the walls on the shores of the sea of Marmora, had its name of the Seven Towers 
from an echo, as is asserted in Constantinople Ancient and Modern, p. 111. 
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Greek churches, and of Vlanga-Boscan (the gate of Theodosius), 
came to Yeni-Kapoussi (the new gate), near the new quarter of 
the Armenians, who have a handsome church, built in the reign of 
the last Selim. 

A comparison of Kauiler's Map ’mb .Oanduri's Chart of Con¬ 
stantinople. ir, icied into regions, such is it existed at the time of 
the Gree:. Kmperors, with every reni.i livable object distinctly 
notice* ', tenders 'X superfluous foi any reveller at this day to 
dwell upon the comparative topography of the ancient and modern 
city. By lar lb*: groato.' 1 p,..rt of the antiquities which were seen 
by 0/1 bus have disappeared . but the regular division of the 
ground-plan of the city, enables us to discover their respective 
sb.es, and it is most pro habit tnat an attentive scrutiny would 
discover many ancieiP monuments enclosed within the palaces 
and gardens of the incuaous Turks. The mechanical labours of 
the engineer above-mentioned, deserve a better and more copious 
illustration than the work of Mr. Le Chevalier, which, although 
im muoarnblv 'he heat on the subject, might easily be surpassed 
In- ar.i. able to consult the requisite authorities on the 
spot; .a ;Ki' r antage po-.ses.ed by no p.tssmg traveller. But to 
treat of ilicsc things properly, would reouire a distinct volume, 

• vlncli i is my present intention. ii c\ . .instances should ever fa- 

• on.’ me with the requisite mforma iOt- and opportunity, one day 
or the other to attempt 

“ Me si fata nu . a'erentur vivere vitam 
“ Auspiciis/ 1 - 

From the Armenian qua.ter, and the cotton manufactory, 
we walked a little distance, and passing through Yeni-Kapoussi, 
came to a long range of coiTee-houses by the sea-side. These 

i ) F 
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were of the better sort, open on one quarter, with a fountain 
playing in the middle of a range of marble seats, and recesses 
furnished with pillows, stuffed carpets and mats, which in some of 
them, were spread also upon marble slabs on the outside of the 
houses. In one, several well-dressed Turks were sitting with 
their pipes, listening to the pretty airs of a guitar and violin, 
whilst the recesses were occupied by others asleep. Some of these, 
with their turbans off, anil their heads wrapped in a sash, were 
rolled in the carpets, and sunk on the cushions in the apparatus 
and oblivion of a night slumber ; and neither these nor such as 
were stretched upon the‘slabs on the outside, who would have 
had a thousand practical waggeries played off upon them in any 
other city, were disturbed or even noticed by the company. None 
of the guests, indeed, seemed entirely awake, but inhaling the 
odours of their perfumed herbs, silent, sedate, and lost in the de¬ 
licious bliss of total inactivity and listlessness, were lulled into the 
soft approaches of repose by the tinkling music, the unceasing 
tall of the fountain, and the regular ripplings of the water on the 
sandy shore. 

The Meddahs , or reciters of stories, who frequent these coffee¬ 
houses, as well as some others near Tekkuri-Sarai, can scarcely 
extort from their indolent audience the labour of a smile, and, 
by fixing the attention upon one monotonous narration, rather 
augment than interrupt the universal torpor. The stories of the 
Meddahs are partly dramatic, and partly descriptive, turning 
upon a suite of uninteresting adventures, mostly in private life, 
which are detailed with painful minuteness, and often invented 
extemporaneously during the progress of the history. It must 
be supposed, however, that the same oriental taste which has 
produced the Alf Lila O Lila, or Thousand and One Nights, 
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would secure now and then a tale not totally uninteresting. 
In fact, the Turks arc an acute people, and some of the better 
sort are authors of elegant compositions, which their tear of being 
suspected for ambitious innovators, prevents them from making 
public. The oriental courts were formerly crowded with poets. 
Mirza Khan promised one thousand pieces of gold to any one 
who should find a fault in the works of any of his numerous 
bards. Mahomet the Second said, “ were I to imitate Mirza 
Khan, I should exhaust my treasury.” However, an eastern 
author of reputation asserts, that there were some good Turkish 
poets in the time of that Sultan*. A* modern Grand Signior 
would neither have the ability, nor the opportunity of making 
such an observation. The Grand Vizier Kioprili Mustapha 
Pasha, who was killed at the battle of Salankamcn, always car¬ 
ried a little library amongst his baggage, and when out of em¬ 
ploy at Constantinople, gave lectures every day to sixty scholars, 
for whom he furnished lodging and boarding. But learning is 
not now' a recommendation to favour, although it is not totally 
neglected. A dying Sultan would not now', like OthmanT, re¬ 
commend to his successor the patronage of the learned as one of 
the bulwarks of the state. The author of Constantinople An¬ 
cient and Modern asserts.];, that many of the gentlemen of the 
capital can quote the Persian poets as happily, and refer to the 
Arabic philosophers with as complete erudition, as we can do 

* LET1FI.—See Paroles Remarquablcs des Orientnux. C< aland. 

+ See the last words of OtUman to his son Ordian, as reported by the histo¬ 
rian Saadi.—Cantcmir, Ottoman Hist. Part I. book i. p. "0, Tindal’s transla¬ 
tion. 

^ Page 86. 


t) r 2 
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to the Greek and Roman. Of this I know nothing, but I know 
that the minister who was lie is Fffendi, or Secretary of State 
for Foreign A flairs, when we were at Pera, was with difficulty 
persuaded that Spain and Italy were not one and the same coun¬ 
try, or at least parts of the same kingdom. 

The works of the present writers are, as I understand, chiefly 
historical, but some are interspersed with narratives, which show 
a turn for point and antithesis, although their humour may be 
judged to be not very exquisite from the following specimen. 
Two blind beggars, one of whom always called on the name of 
God, and the other on that of the Sultan, had, one day, a plea¬ 
sant dispute concerning which was the most efficacious mode of 
address. This came to the ears of the Grand Signior, who or¬ 
dered the man that put up petitions in his name, to be given a 
duck stuffed with zcquins. The beggar put it in his wallet, 
and meeting with his friend at night, asked him what he had got 
that day by calling on the name of God. “ I have got eight 
paras ” said the other. “ Then you are more lucky than I,” 
returned his friend, “ for I have only a duck which xvas given me 
at the Seraglio gate, and which, as I am in no humour for fowl 
to-night, you shall have for five of your paras.” The agreement 
was struck, and the beggar soon eating his way to the money, 
the other repented of his bargain. “ Ah!' 3 he said, “ the Sul¬ 
tan has done lets for me than God has done for you: he gave me 
a duck, but never told me it was stuffed with zequins.” It is 
fortunate for the audience of the Meddahs if they hear any thing 
enlivened even with this sprinkling of pleasantry. 

Amongst the frequenters of the coffee-houses near Yeni-Ka- 
poussi, may be seen some of those Teriakis, or opium-eaters, who 
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are always noticed amongst the curiosities of the Turkish capital. 
Pale, emaciated, and ricketty, sunk into a profound stupor, or 
agitated by the grimaces of delirium, their persons are, after the 
first view, easily to be recognized, and make, indeed, an impres¬ 
sion too deep to be speedily erased. Their chief resort is a row 
of coffee-houses in a shady court, near the mosck of Sultan So- 
lyman, which I visited, but certainly did not see so frequented 
by these singular debauchees, as I had been led to expect. The 
increasing attachment to wine, has (fiminished the consumption 
of opium ; but there are still to be found Teriakis, who will swal¬ 
low in a glass of water three or four loienges, amounting to one 
hundred grains. They are mixed with spices, and stamped with the 
words mash Allah (the work of God). Yet the exploits of these 
persons are insignificant when compared with that of the taker of 
a daily drachm of corosive sublimate, who was alive in 1800, and 
nearly a hundred years old; but was, like Partridge the almanack- 
maker, almost reasoned out of existence by a verbal criticism, 
which has since turned out to be incorrect *. 

Prom the coffee-houses we walked on to a tabagie near Koum- 
Kapoussi, the next gate, where we dined upon kebab. This 
dish, which any palate would reckon a delicacy, consists of mut¬ 
ton chopped in small bits, either with or without herbs, larded 

* Dr. Pouquevillc mentioned the fact, and said (lie man was known by the 
name of Suleyman Ycyen, or Suleyman the takerof corosive sublimate.—Voy¬ 
age a Constantinople, p. 12G. Mr. Thornton thought the story false from be¬ 
ginning to end,—Present State, &c. p. 229, because “ j/ei/cn" is from, “ yr- 
viek” to eat, and the name can be only Solyman the eater; but, says my fellow- 
traveller, Suleyma n-yeyen, put together discreetly, mean the swallower of subli¬ 
mate, without any Suleyman in the case; Suleyma signifying corosive subli¬ 
mate.—Cbilde Harold, pp. ITS, 179, second edit. 
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with milk and butter, and fried upon a wooden skewer; an ope¬ 
ration which is performed over a small brazier on a marble dresser 
in the front of the shop. The room is fitted up with small boxes 
in our own fashion, and there is generally one chamber to which 
a small party may retire. The kebabgees, or cooks, who are 
in the most repute, live near Eski-Sarai, the old palace , assigned 
to the establishments of deceased Sultans; and as all of them 
are Turks, only sherbets are served up with their meats ; but in 
our tavern there was no want of wine ; and at a table near us, 
covered with a dessert of fruit and cakes, sat a knot of young 
Turks, the bucks of the quarter, pushing about the bottle with a 
noisy emulation which did not confine itself to their own party, 
but brought them staggering to our side of the room with tum¬ 
blers of wine, pledging repeatedly our healths, and looking at 
us for approbation, as acknowledged masters of the art. Their 
debauch ended in loud fits of screaming and shouting, and other 
resemblances of the senseless merriment of an English hunting- 
club. 

We found our boat near Koum-Kapoussi, and embarking, - 
rowed under the walls. We passed Ahour-Kapoussi, the gate near 
the G rand Signior’s stables, where the walls of the Seraglio com¬ 
mence, and Balik-Ilane (the fisher's house), a small green kiosk 
projecting from the walls of the Seraglio, to which it has been 
usual to send the deposed Viziers through a garden-gate close 
behind, to await their sentence. The execution is performed in a 
little chamber running out by itself, and forming, as it were, an 
upper wing of the kiosk. A removal to J3alik-IIane has generally 
been the forerunner of death ; but a more fortunate minister has 
sometimes been led, not to the fatal chamber, but down to the 
shore, where a boat has been waiting to convey him to the place 
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of banishment. Balik-Hane is not the only spot chosen for the 
punishment of the Sultan’s enemies : a dark chamber at the gate 
of the second court of the Seraglio, called Mabein, where the 
Viziers’ heads are always exposed, is allotted to the same purpose, 
and is the permanent station of the royal executioners. 

In situations where a minister is said in England to lose his 
place, and, under the old French regime, was called a disgraced 
man, a Turkish Vizier not unfrequentlv loses his head, and when 
only banished, is deprived of nearly the whole of his wealth. 
Beckoning on an average, deduced from a hundred and fifteen 
Grand Viziers who successively governed the Ottoman empire, 
to the time of the siege of Vienna, the place of the prime minis¬ 
ter of the Porte may be esteemed worth three years and a half 
purchase *. 

The instability of every powerful individual in Turkey, may 
be judged by the events of fifteen months, from the year 1622, 
during which time there were three Emperors, seven Grand 
Viziers, two Capudan-Pashas, five .Agas of the Janissaries, three 
Tefterdars or High Treasurers, and six Pashas of Cairo The 
power of the Vizier Azcm continued unrivalled until the reign of 
Mahomet the Fifth, when it was decreased by the inllucnce of the 
Kislar-Aga, or Chief of the Black Eunuchs, and has since that 
period been occasionally shared with the Aga of the Janissaries, 
the Capudan-Pasha, and others of the great officers of state. Ab¬ 
dallah Pasha, Vizier Azem under Sultan Abdulhamid, was not 
only raised to the vizierat by the Selictar-Aga, but deposed and 
strangled in the prison of Roumeli-Kavak by the intrigues of the 

* Marsigli, Stato Militare, &c. &c. p. 13. Decline ami Fall, cap. Ixv 
note 89, p. 375, 4to. 

+ Knolles’ Hist. Turks, p. 1387. 
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same minister. Nevertheless, the ostensible authority of this Pre¬ 
toria n Prefect is still absolute over every subject of the empire; 
•and, as far as his responsibility is concerned, the burden which he 
has to bear* is not less grievous than that of his predecessors. 

After Balik-Hane, we passed by Indogouli-Kioscli, Mermer- 
Kioscli, and Yali-Kiosch—the Pearl and Marble Pavilions, and 
the Kiosk of the Landing-place. From near the second there is 
a view of the summit of the Corinthian pillar of white marble, 
fifty feet high, in the gardens of the Seraglio, with the inscription 

FORTUNE RF.DUCI OB DF.VICTOS GOTIIOS. 

This has been erroneously supposed the column of Theodora. 
Pococke mentions that it was taken from some other part of the 
town to the Seraglio gardens-f-. It is surmounted by a handsome 
capital of verd-antique. The latter kiosk, which is covered on 
the outside by a screen of green canvass or cloth, contains a long 
chair or sofa of silver; and on this the Grand Signior seats him¬ 
self to take public leave of the Vizier Azem or Capudan-Pasha, 
previously to any warlike expedition, and also on certain occasions 
of rejoicing, when tents are pitched for the grandees of his court 
and for the foreign ministers, and games and fireworks are exhi¬ 
bited in the open space between the pavilion and the sea. 

Between the kiosks we landed, and walking along the shore, 
passed a range of monstrous cannons laid up under a line of sheds. 
Over the gate of the Seraglio near this spot, are some large fish¬ 
bones suspended by chains, which the Turks say are those of a 

* Vizier is from a Persian word, signifying a porter; as Bailo, the title of a 
Venetian ambassador; and baillif, a French and English municipal ofiicer, are 
derived from bajulus .—See Bibliotlicquc Oricnlalc, Vazir. 

t Observations on Thrace, p. 132. 
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giant. : A similar story was formerly told of some immense bones 
jrt the*rbyal palace of Ben-Hadad at Damascus*. 

* Close tb’Yali-Kiosk we saw the boat-houses containing the 
barjg$s Of the Seraglio, and that of the Grand Signior, burnished 
in every part with gold, and provided with a covered recess of lat¬ 
tice-work at the stern for the retirement of the Emperor. The 
barge i& rowed with sbe-and-twenty oars, and the helm is held by 
the Bostandge-Bashe, except during a conflagration,* when the 
plate of that officer, in the event of the Sultan crossing the water, 
is occupied by the Hassekis-Aga, the Chief of the Second Guard. 
From this place we passed over to Tophana, having in boats, on 
horseback, and by walking, made the circuit of Constantinople; 
an expedition which, including stoppages, employed us from nine 
in the morning to half after four in the afternoon. 

* Je vis la cute d'un Gc&nt suspend ue dans le <n£me palais, long de ncuf 
paumes, et large dc deux. On pretend que e’est celle d’un Roi de Vancienne 
Race des Geanta, norume Abchamas.—Voyage de Benjamin, Fils de Jonas, 
p. 88. Voyage fails principnlemcnt cn Asic, tom, i, 
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The AtitieUlan—Antiquities of the Hippodrome — Theodosian 
Obelisk—The Colossus Sfructilis—The Delphic Serpentine 
Column*— The Burnt Pillar — Note, on the Historical Column 
— 'Three, other Columns—The Ancient Cisterns—The Aque¬ 
duct of Valais—The Fountains and Baths—The Hans — En¬ 
couragement of Commerce in the East—Bezesteins and 
Bazars of Constantinople. „ 


IN our several walks to Constamtinople, vve saw the 
antiquities of the Atm^idan, the cisterns, and the aqueducts; and 
we visited the bans, the bezesteins, and the bazars. 

It would be very difficult to recognize the ancient Hippodrome, 
even such as it existed a little previously to the last conquest of 
Constantinople, in the present Atmeidan, or Horse-course. Onu- 
phrius Panvinius remarked the change which had taken place 
in its appearance during the hundred years preceding the de¬ 
scription of Gyllius; and the devastations of time and barba¬ 
rism have been proceeding with an equally rapid pace since the 
age of that learned traveller*. It is now no longer a circus, but 

’’ I’.jus Cini dcxcriplioncm cx antiqua Conslanlinopolis topographia, quee 
panto ati/iq aunt Urbs in Turcorum potestatem venisset facta fait, cxcerp - 
la;)/, ruljcci, pantm his quit a Pctro Gi/llio dienntur quadrantem. Fieri enirn 
peltst ul coition annarum intervailo, Circi sive Hippodromi Comtanlinopo - 
litani aspeclus mutatus sit; Turcis eum in dies demolientibus } et zast antibu?) 
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aa oblong open space, two hundred and fifty paces long and one. 
hundred and fifty wide*, flanked on one side by tSie magnificent, 
mosck of Sultan Aclimet, and on the other by the dead wall of a 
hospital, under which there is a line of low buildings and sheds, 
or stands for arabats. The granite obelisk of Theodosius, the 
broken pyramid of Constantine Porphyrogenilus, stripped of its 
bronze plates, and the base of the Delphic pillar, were all that- 
remained, even in the time of Sandys-J-, of the many noble monu¬ 
ments with which this spot was formerly adorned; and were it: no* 
for these antiquities, which are yet to be seen, it is probable tba! 
the site of the Hippodrome would be covered with houses, and 
become in a-short time the object of controversy. The djorid 
playing is less frequent 1 here now than formerly; the surface of the 
ground is uneven, ami of a hard gravelly soil. Part of the base 
of the Theodosian obelisk is hidden in the ground, so that the 
fourth and fifth line of the inscription, which record the name of 
the Pretor during whose year it was raised in the reign of Theo¬ 
dosius the Elder, and the time employed in its erection, are no 
longer visible This appears to have been the case so early as 
the beginning of the last century §. 


«e ad snos ttsits prreclarissima nwrmaru , cl cohmnas xcrlenlihus .”—-De l.inlis 
Circcnsibus, lib. i. p. 61. Bandurii Comment, in Antiq. Cl*, lib. iii. p. 661, 
tom. ii. The view leaves out the Delphic column, and in respect- seems 
>na<lc from conjecture. 

* Whelcr makes the length five hundred and fifty and the breadth one hun¬ 
dred and twenty paces.—A Voyage, &c. book ii. p. 1S3. 

+ Relation of a Journey, &c. lib. i. p. 31. 
t TElt DENIS SIC VICTUS EGO DOMITUS QUK DIEIil s. 

JUD1CE SUB PROCLO SUPEUAS ELATUS AD AURAS. 

In,script. Const. Rand. Impcr. Orient, lib. vi. p. IS? 
i Lady M. W. Montague’s Letters, xu. 

(j f 2 
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Supposing that this obelisk was one ot the original ornaments 
bestowed upon Byzantium by Constantine, and that being shaken 
down by an earthquake, it was only* transferred by Theodosius to 
tlie Hippodrome, it may appear surprising that a single mass of 
fitly feet long, although of the hardest granite, should not have 
been broken by the fall; yet the first line of the Greek inscrip¬ 
tion on the north side of the base, given by Sandys and Wlieler, 
seems to show that it had lain some time on the ground, and was 
not transported directly from Rome or Egypt by that Emperor*. 

It i., observed by Gvllius, that there is no mention of an obe- 
lisk in the Hippodrome in the ancient description of the regions of 
the city, although a square pillar of Egyptian stone is noticed in 
the fifth region, which he might have been inclined to think was 
this identical monument, removed after its fall by Theodosius, if he 
had not discovered that the same work had made some omissions 
in the detail of the many antiquities of the capital, and that it was 
written after the date inscribed upon the granite -j-. By the 
sculptures on the pedestal, representing the Hippodrome, it ap¬ 
pears indeed that there were two obelisks in this place. 

The marble pyramid, called by the old topographers the Co¬ 
lossus Stvuctilis, raised by Constantine the son of Romanus, had 
been stripped of its brazen plates before it was seen by Gyllius _t; 
and Samly.s describes it as greatly ruinated. The last measure¬ 
ment makes it n.nety-four feet in height §. Gyllius, upon the 
occasion of a grand festival, saw a man ascend to the top of it 

* KtONA TETPAUAETVON AEI X0ONI K.EIMENON AX0OS 
MOTNOE ANAET1ISAI ©ETAOIIOS BASIAF.YE. 

t De Topog. Constant. lit*, ii. cap. xi. 

I De'l’opog. Constant. lib. ii. cap. xii, 

Const. Anc. and Mod. p. t>9. 
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and descend without injury, when it was higher than the obelisk. 
Another person, who made the same effort immediately afterwards, 
was so giddy when he arrived at the summit, that he leapt from 
it with a violence sufficient to carry him beyond the base of the 
pyramid, and although he lighted upon his feet, and sinking deep 
into the earth, remained upright, was found to be dead. 

Le Chevalier is the last traveller, who, following Thevcnot’s 
pretended voyage, describes the serpents’ heads forming the capi¬ 
tal of the Delphic column of bronze, as having been struck off 
by a blow of Mahomet’s battle-axe. That such a story should 
ever have prevailed is extraordinary, since every traveller, from 
Gyllius to Wilder, who has given a picture of it, describes the 
column as entire. The reputation of this monument has been 
various. Gyllius established beyond all doubt its identity with 
the column supporting the Platacan tripod at Delphi; Sandy. 
noticed it without any remark; Smyth does not mention it 
at all; Wbeler disputes its actual history, and supposes it to 
have been placed on the Colossus Structilis. Jn 1/00, as Tour- 
nefort relates, the heads were gone, one having been struck off 
by the Sultan Mourat; meaning probably, Amnralh the Fourth, 
who died in lO'.'if), and who could*not have performed the exploit 
any more than Mahomet, as Wheier saw them entire after that 
period. The French traveller adds, that the others had been 
broken off, and the pillar thrown down, and afterwards placed in 
its present situation: lie in a great measure restores the monu¬ 
ment to its ancient credit. Lady M. \V. Montague beheld the 
head's again in 1717; but they had disappeared when the Hippo¬ 
drome was seen by Lord Sandwich, who mentioned the story of 
Mouraf, and disputed the antiquity of the column. Pucorko 
notices the ruin of the capital, but without adding theston ; and 
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Chi's bull avers that the serpents’ heads which lately terminated the 
pillar, were taken off privately by the servants of the late Polish 
ambassador. It is difficult to discover the precise period to which 
he alludes, and 1 presume that he speaks only of the two heads. 
Subsequent travellers have revived the story of Thevcnot; but 
'by way of compensation, the well-known decision of our last 
great historian has stamped the authenticity of this venerable 
relic *. It is now generally believed at Constantinople that it. 
has been removed, as Tourncfort relates, from its former site; 
and it is not agreed whether the bottom or the top of the pillar 
is now inserted in the ground: the upper part does not diminish 
so much as from the representation of its ancient shape it might 
be supposed to do near the summit, where the serpents’ heads 
began to branch off. It has before been noticed as being about 
seven feet above the surface of the ground, hollow, and filled with 
atones•f*. The brazen column at Sant. Ambrogio, which is be¬ 
lieved to be the serpent of Moses, was brought, if we may credit 
the Milanese historians, from Constantinople, and may have 
been some way or the other confounded with this serpentine pillar. 

The column which was raised by Constantine, and repaired by 
Manuel Commcuus, subsequently to the great earthquake in 
1150, and which is commonly called the porphyry or. burnt column, 
is near the Atmeiduq. Wo entered a house to sec the base of it, 
but found that the Turks had built a stone facing round the bot- 

* See Cl _y 11. lib. ii. cap. xii. De Topog. Constant.; Hand. Comment, in An- 
tiq. CP. tom. ii. p. G(iS: Sandys, A Relation of a Journcj’, lib. i. p. 34; A 
Collection of Curious Travels and Voyages, tom. ii. chap, v.; Wilder, A 
Voyage, &c. book ii. p. IS. 1 }; Tourncfort, Voyage du Levant, pp. 31 !, 5 ! ‘J, 
tom. i.; Lady M. W. Montague, letter xli.; Lord Sandwich, A Voyage round 
the Mediterranean, p. 12S; Pococke, Observations on Thrace, p. 131; Chis* 
hull, Travels in Turkey, p. -10. 

1- P. 2f>3, of this volume. 
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tom of the monument. This happened after the fire in 1779*. 
The shaft is' black, from repealed conflagrations, and this circum¬ 
stance, together with the hoops of iron encircling the pillar, has 
concealed the joints of the blocks, and gives the column the ap¬ 
pearance of a single mass. It is now an unsightly structure, ninety 
feet high, and thirty-three in circumference. 

From a mention of this antiquity by llusbek, in the same no¬ 
tice with the famous historical column in Aurat-Bazar, it has been 
thought by some writers to be one of the two hollow pillars p 

* Const. Anc. and Modern. 

+ Tw auTM £tii £«"r»<T£u ApxxdtGi rl'j y.'ovx rx &ypo\l$x. —Thcophancs. ap. 
Band. Comment, in Antiq. CP. lib. i. p. 507, tome ii. Both of these were 
adorned from the base to the capital with figures sculptured in relief, represent¬ 
ing the triumph of Theodosius over the Scythians, and other barbarous nations. 
They were both standing when the city was taken by the Turks, and Mahomet 
(so foolishly calumniated as an enemy to the arts) employed Gcntilis llellinus, 
a Venetian, to copy the sculptures, all of which, the designs being deposited 
in the Royal Academy of Painting at Paris, were carefully engraved under the 
inspection of Claude Francois Menestrier, the Jesuit, ami afterwards under that, 
of Banduri, in the second volume of whose Impcrium Oriental*? they are found 
divided into eighteen plates. Ducangc also lias given an engraving of one of 
the columns. The column of Theodosius was taken down, it is said, by Bajazet 
the Second, to build a bath, about forty years before Gyllius visited the city, 
that is to say, in 1505. That of A read i us was measured by him: the ascent to 
the top was by two hundred and thirty?three steps, and the height of the struc¬ 
ture was one hundred and forty-seven feet. A plan of it was taken by Hiishck, 
which has never been published, but there i. one of the whole column in 
Sandy’s Travels, copied apparently With gieat minuteness*. It was taken 
down in the year 1695. Now a doubt lias arisen, whether the drawings of Geu- 
tilis Bel linns represent the sculptures of the Theodosian, or of the Arcadian 
column. Banduri, in whose time the latter monument was standing.in Aurat- 
Bazar, could not solve the difficulty, but inclined to the Theodosian. H • com¬ 
pared the elevation in Sandys, with the detail of the WncMan, which 1 have 


Relation of a Journey, lib. i. p. 35. 
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which were seen in the ancient city. But it is not hollow, and 
those tw o columns were those raised by Theodosius the Second, 

nl«o (lone with some pains, as for as any comparison can be made between the 
two. There is just such a resemblance between the minute confused figures in 
Sam! vs, and the plates of Bcllinus, (such as a ship, soldiers and men on horse- 
hack), as would be sufficient to decide the question, were it not that the (wo co¬ 
lumns were alike in the subject of their sculptures, and in every other respect*. 

Mr. Le Chevalier is decidedly of opinion, that. Bcllinus copied the Tbeo- 
dosian colunmt, and founds his notion upon a discovery which he made at 
Constantinople, that the pedestal still remaining in Aurat Bazar, answers in 
some of its ornaments to the description of Gyllius ; and he might have added, 
the picture of Sandys, but not to the drawings of the Venetian artist. It will 
be observed, that in the eighteen plates of Bcllinus, no drawing is given of the 
pedestal, and that the picture of the entire column in Banduri, is from Ducange. 
The other remark of Mr. he Chevalier, relative to the quality of the sculpture, 
apparently too excellent for the fourth century, and superior to that on the frag¬ 
ment in Aurat-Bazar, is not confirmed by the observations of Wilder anil 
' Tournefort, both .of whom describe the figures on the base, as of a style superior 
to that of the age in which they were executed, ami, what is worthy of remark, 
similar to those in Ducarige’s picture, which Banduri suspected to be not a 
faithful representation. The French traveller, indeed, corresponds so exactly 
with that picture, that 1 cannot but think his dcscriptioh taken from it, rather 
than from an actual view of th^ monument J. Mr. Tournefort is not, in fact, 
always to be depended upon, and in some instances he appears to have written 
hastily. For example, in translating the inscription on the Colossus Structilis, 
he calls Constantine Porphyrogenitus the father, instead of the son, of Romanus. 
i find no assistance from any of the accounts or designs already noticed, but, 
on the contrary, much confusion; yet cm the whole I conclude, that as the 
Arcadian column was probably in a state of much better preservation than the 
Theodosian at the taking of Constantinople, it was therefore the model of Gen- 
til is Bcllinus, who however did not refrain from improving upon the original, 

and must be understood to have only copied the sculptures on the shaft. 

• 

* 'On o HufoAoJo; Jfjov lar)> ApxaJi.v, o/xoua Txi'Tavpui, are the words of Cedrenus. 

f Voyage de la Propuntide, Sec. p. 1 OS. 

J Tournefort, Voyage du Levant, p. jlO, tome i. Lett. xii. Wilder, a Journey, &o. bool; ii. p. ISo, 
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in the forum of Taurus, in the eighth year of his reign, and by 
Arcadius in the ninth year of his reign, on the place called 
Xerolophus. Aural* Bazar being burnt down in the last rebel¬ 
lion, we hud not a view of the base of the Arcadian column, which 
was about fourteen feet high when seen by l)r. Dallnway, but 
mutilated and entirely defaced. The granite column of Marcian, 
discovered by Wilder, now standing near the moscU of Ibrahim 
Pasha, and called Kislach, that near Veui- Ivapoussi, and the one 
in the Seraglio-gardens, are the only ancient monuments of this 
description remaining in Constantinople. 

The Turks never having sullered the siege of their capital, 
have neglected the cisterns of the city. Remains of several of 
these useful structures are still to he seen, but 1 believe that 
only one is applied to its original purpose. The largest cistern 
is called Binderik, or the thousand and one pillars, and has 
now the appearance of a suite of gloomy underground dungeons. 
It is occupied by a number of half-naked pallid w retches, em¬ 
ployed ip twisting silk through all the long corridors by the glare 
of torches. The roof of this reservoir, apparently that of Plii- 
loxenus, was supported by a double tier, consisting altogether of 
four hundred and twenty-four pillars, of which only the uppei 
half are now cleared from the earth. 

Dr. Dallaway, it seems, did not recognize the double -ct of 
columns so exactly described by Gyllius*. as ho simply r.yuiions 
that the number of those in Binderik is two hundred and iw. K e j. 

* Cujus coiicameratio quadringentis cl viginti cjuatuoi col-.nnm> maniioicn 
sustinctur dupticalis, iieinpc diiccntis ct duodccim supia iIikhiki- tl d'u-ii.-- 
eim colnmnas habentibus. — l)c Topog. Const, lib. ii. c.ip. wv 
'( (.'oust. Anc. and Mod. p. 110. 

(j o 
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Le Chevalier says, that the Imperial Cistern of Constantine, of 
which only the site is now visible, is at Yere-batan, which may 
lead a traveller into an error, as Binderik is called also Vere- 
hatan Sarai, the under-ground palace ; and so far from having 
disappeared, is that which he names CisternaMaxima*, and which 
has been just described. It is a little distance from the burnt co¬ 
lumn, in a quarter of the town anciently called Lausus. 

The cistern A spans, constructed by A spares and Ardalmrius 
in the reign of Leo, who destroyed the founders of it in the reser¬ 
voir itself']-, may be that of eighty columns, near the mosek of 
Laleli, on the third hill. Tschukour-Bostan, now a herb-garden, 
within a high walled inclosure between Tekkuri-Sarai, and Edmuie- 
Kapoussi, is supposed by Lc Chevalier to be the extern called 
from a neighbouring church, Mocisiu ; but it corresponds more 
precisely with that which was constructed by Bonus, a Patrician, 
in the time of the Emperor 1 Icracliusl]., at the back of the llcbdo- 
moil (Tekkuri-Sarai), and which had lost its columns and cham¬ 
bers, and was a garden when seen by Gyllius §. The suing person 
mentions another cistern, containing cultivated ground, near the 
mosek of Sultan Selim, on the back of the filth hill ||. A subter¬ 
ranean corridor of twenty-four columns near the Seven Towers, 
and some ancient remains between the public bath, Tsehukour- 
iiamam, and the mosek called Seirek-Dgiamissi, belong also to 
three other cisterns. 

* Y r oyngc ile la Proponlide, p. 10G. 

+ Anonvmi. parsbrtia. Anliq. CP. lib. iii. p. 49, ap. Band. Imp. Orient 

j Am.nynii. ibid. 

Be Topog. Cmiit. lib. iv. cap. iv. 

J Ibid. cap. ii 
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Bosdgohan-kemeri, the aqueduct of Valcns, before noticed, is 
m a thinly-inlmbited part of the town near At-Bazar, the horse- 
market, connecting what are called the third and fourth hills. 
The double row of forty Gothic arches seems to hate been rebuilt 
by Solyman, out of the old materials of intermixed stone and 
tile, and probably in the ancient: form. Although still used to 
convey water, it. is half in ruins, and has the decay, without 
the grace of antiquity ; hut these mi^hti/ arches, these aerial 
chambers*, the admiration of the Byzantines, have, as an archi¬ 
tectural monument, nothing either grand or agreeable. 

The style of the numerous fountains at Constantinople is ex¬ 
travagant and fantastic; but the profusion of gilding, the variety 
of glaring colours, and even the taste of the whole structure, are 
consonant with the gay dresses of the people, and the gaudy air 
which spreads itself over every object of the Turkish capital. Two 
exact representations of them are given in the annexed views of 
Tophana and the Cate of the Seraglio. Li the court of St. So¬ 
phia is a fountain, erected by a Persian architect, after the fa¬ 
shion of his own country. 

The public baths, of which there are no less than one hundred 
and thirty within the walls, do not add to the external beauty of 
the city. Their low flat domes have a poor effect, but they art' 
mostly built of marble, and the interior of them is handsome and 
spacious, and affords in a degree superior to the baths of the provin¬ 
cial towns, every accommodation requisite for the perfect enjoy¬ 
ment of the first of Oriental luxuries. The best in the cit y is near 


^ ey otvbdwv, k. ouf.AWOSi ’.»t> OjjcA£*tc5 

txTiV$>i<rai', w; ofAnonymi. ibiil. 
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the church o) ilu: Armenian Patriarch, and not far from the 
A Uncidan. 

'1 lie hundred and eight) Hans of Constantinople, are so many 
immense stone bairucks or closed squares, which have, like the 
baths, every recommendation except architectural elegance. The 
court u \ ahde-Kjmi which we visited, and which is reckoned one 
oi the best m Constantinople, is ornamented with a thin grove 
oi trees with two handsome fountains, and the building, besides 
warehouses and stables on the ground floor, has three stories or 
galleries, one above the oilier, with ranges of small chambers, 
each ot wlitcii is kept neat and clean by the servants of the Han, 
and lilted up for the time with the carpets and slender wardrobe 
oi the several occupiers. The generality of the Kims are for tra¬ 
velling merchants ; but the chambers oi the one we visited, were 
let out. as counting-houses to some unlives whose dwellings were m 
(lalata. Pern, or some distant quarter of the city. These useful 
edifices are the walk ot the Ottoman Sultans, and oi other 11111- 
uilicent individuals, so that strangers, except a small gratuity to 
the servant at departing is taken into account, are gratuitously 
lodged, and arc, during their residence in the city, masters of 
their rooms, of which they keep the keys. The;/ are for alt men. 
of ichatcvt i■ (juulifif, condition, count ri /, or religion soever; and 
there the poorest lane room to lodge in, and the richest have, 
no more’- . The con. truelion of them has contributed to attract the 
merchants and the merchandize of the farthest boundaries of 
Africa and Asia to the capital of'Turkey. 

She commercial ini, rcour.se of distant nations seems congenial 

O 


v Wilder, a •Journey, book ii. p. 19‘i, 
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to the spirit ot the Mahometan religion, and it lias been pro¬ 
moted not only by the chief injunction of that system, the pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca, but by various other regulations of useful 
piety, which facilitate the progress and contribute to the comfort 
of travellers. Hospitality in the Pa .->1 is still a duty, and the 
Mussulman esteems the construction of a fountain, or a caravan- 
sarai in the wilderness, as an act of devotion r.o le.-.s sincere than 
serviceable. Thus also he cherishes the came), not only as the 
favourite of his Prophet, but as the ship of the dt'serf. 

The Oriental travelling merchant, a character with winch we 
become acquainted in the very outset of history*, is the favourite, 
and the friend of Islamism : for the few days of the annual pilgri¬ 
mage, the lair of Mi era, until the late disturbances of Arabia, was 
the greatest perhaps on the face of the earth j-. Prom that centre, 
a constant and abundant supply of a thousand useful and luxurious 
commodities diverged in a variety and abundance sullicient for 
tin 1 real or fancied wants of every region of the eastern hemisphere. 
The communication of the commodities of distant regions by land- 
carriage has, notwithstanding the progress of navigation, increased 
instead of diminished in modern times, a curious Ihct illustrated 
and explained by the eloquent and learned author to whom L 
have just referred. The same person will carry sulphur from 
Persia to China ; from China to Greece, porcelain : from Greece 
to India, gold stuffs; from India to Aleppo. steel: from 
Aleppo to Yemen, glass; and from \ enien to Persia, panned 


* Cieiu'MS, xxxvii. 25 . 

t Robertson’s Historical Disquisition coiicertiin.; India, -cn in. p. U>M, 
edit, quint. 
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calicoes*'. It is by the aid of the caravan that the shawls of Ca- 
cliemire, the* muslins of Bengal, and the diamonds of (joiconda, 
as well as the gold and ivory of Southern Africa, are to be met 
with in the Bezesteins of Constantinople. 

The life of an eastern merchant is spent upon his camel, or m 
hails, and the institution of these buildings is not only commend¬ 
able, but absolutely necessary for the existence of trade. During 
fires or insurrections their iron gates are closed, and they allbrd 
complete security to the persons, as well as the goods of the mer¬ 
chants. 

AVhilst we were at Constantinople, the commercial intercourse 
of the East being interrupted by the Wahaubees, it was not easy 
they told us to procure foreign articles ol real value in the. market. 
A man asked me four hundred and fifty piasters for a Damascus 
blade, which a connoisseur informed me was, after all, not the 
true steel, nor of the proper age; for it is pretended by the Turks, 
that no swords manufactured within a century, I believe, even at 
Damascus, are of the requisite quality; and the report that a 
sabre of the true sort is to be sold, brings as many chapmen as a 
valuable picture or piece of genuine porcelain in England. iS ot a 
few travellers have been deceived in their purchase of shawls and 
ottar of roses. However, the great Bezestein, or covered exchange, 
was hung round with goods of the utmost brilliancy and apparent 
richness, and the immense crowd of men and women in splendid 
habits, together with the active busy air of the merchants, would 
not suffer one to suspect there was any unusual dulness of trade. 
\\ e did not see any of those brokers selling old clothes, who 
frightened YVheler out of this place, but only a crier or two 

4 Paroles Rcmarquablcs <les Oricntaux. Gala nil. 
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squeezing through the crowd, and proclaiming the price of a mus¬ 
lin or other article which he held in his hand. 

The covered Bazars of Constantinople have more the appearance 
of a row of booths in a fair, than a street of shops. Yet the ar¬ 
rangement and exposure of their various and gaudy articles, would 
astonish a person acquainted even with the splendour of London: 
one alley glitters on each side of you for an hundred yard' with 
yellow morocco; you turn into another fringed with Indian 
shawls, or cast your eye down a long vista lined with muslin 
draperies, or robes of ermines and fur. The crowd in the 
Bazars, consisting chiefly of ladies, renders it difficult to pass 
through them, especially as more ceremony is required than 
amongst the well-dressed mob of an opera-house: and such is the 
extent and intricacy of these covered ways, that it would he a 
tiresome task to roam through the half of them in one morning. 

Not only these Bazars, hut those which more* resemble open 
streets, are severally allotted to particular trades and merchandize, 
after the manner of Athens, Home, and of this city when under 
the dominion of the Greeks. The shops of jewellers, and engravers 
of precious stones, occupy one quarter; those of the goldsmiths 
another. The curriers and leather-workers, as well ns horse-deal¬ 
ers, all live at At-Bazar. Misir-Tscharclh is a long line of drug 
repositories. All the Mecca coffee is ground by hand in Tahmis- 
Bazar. The ancient Charto-Pratia of the eastern capital may be 
recognized in Tusuk- Bazar, which is tenanted by the seliers of 
paper, and the copiers of manuscripts. 

The artists are all Turks : we saw them at their labours ; some 
were copying, others illuminating books, and many of them were 
employed in giving the gloss which is found on all their writing 
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paper, and which they effect hv placing the sheets in box frames, 
and persevcringly rubbing the surface with a Chalcedonic ame¬ 
thyst, or piece of jasper let into the end of a short stick—a con- 
trnance which is applied by our own nrtizans for polishing other 
substances. Those acquainted with oriental literature would na¬ 
turally resort to the shops of Tusuk-Bazar, and, as I understand, 
would meet with most of the books in any repute in the East; 
but as curiosity without skill would be of uo avail, 1 did not 
myself make any researches in this quarter. 
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The Dgiamissi Selatyn, or Royal Moseks—St. Sophia—T/u 
Mo.sek of Sultan Achmet—Little St. Sophia—Nourri Osina - 
vir — The Tomb of Constantine—and Prediction of the Fall 
t!,t Cit-man Empire — Suleymanic—Other Moseks and 
Public Buildings. 


ST. SOPHIA may be seen without a firman; a lew 
shillings procure admittance, but the other moseks cannot be vi¬ 
sited without such permission. The case seems to have, been 
exactly the reverse in the time of Lady iU. W. Montague*. It 
is usual to grant, a firman for this purpose to strung! rs, upon the 
arrival or departure of an Ambassador, and other occasions an. 
sometimes found by the foreign ministers, in order to gratify 
their friends. 

The Dgiamissi Selatyn, or royal moseks. which are fourteen in 
number, are, with the addition of a syllable, called simply, in 
some cases, by the name of the founder. The Sulewnonie. O,. 
manic, Muradic, signify the churches of Soly man. (m, and 
Amurath ; but in all other instances, the word Dgiamissi is added 
to the distinctive appellation, as in the case of 1 >aoud Pasha 
Dgiamissi and Yeni Dgiamissi, the mosck of ! Loud Pasha, and, 


* Letter r.xi, 
6 H 
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the New Mosck. It is not lawful even for a Sultan to give bis 
name to anv other building; and Cantemir remarks, that no 
town of Turkish origin, except Othmanyick, retains the name of 
its founder*. 

It is required of strangers to pull off their shoes, or to cover 
them with the yellow papouches or short boots of the oountry, 
on entering the moscks, a preliminary of which they have no 
right to complain, as it is not dispensed with by the Turks them¬ 
selves. However, if they grudge this respect to Islamism, they 
may retain their hats wljen they part with their shoes; for 
amongst the many customs which run counter to our own, it may 
he observed, that to uncover the head in company, is esteemed 
amongst the Turks an indecent familiarity, and want of respect-f*. 

The necessity of an observance of forms in visiting the moscks, 
was evinced, in a manner very disagreeable to the parties, by a 
disturbance which is still the subject of conversation at Pera, and 
which might have been fatal to the supposed offenders. The late 


* Ottoman Hint. Part I. book i. p. 37. Tindal’s translation, 
t The reader will find in a passage of Mr. Thornton’s valuable book, before 
referred to, a general allusion to the pointed difference between Frank and Ori¬ 
ental manners and customs. 1 will put down as many instances as I recollect, 
in which the Turks not only differ from, but arc just contrary to ourselves. 
Some have been mentioned before, but when arrayed together, they will make the 
contrast more striking. They turn in their toes—they mount on the right side 
of the home—they put their guests into a room first and out of it last, serve 
themselves at table first; take the wall, and walk hastily, in sign of respect— 
they think beheading disgraceful in comparison with strangling—they cut tire 
hair from the head and leave it on the chin—they invite with the hand, by 
1 browing it backwards not drawing it towards them—their mourning habit is 
white. 
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Russian Minister, Mr. De Tamara, and a large company of £<mi- 
tlemen and ladies, were assaulted in the Suleymanie, lirst by the 
students of the mosck, and afterwards by the assembled crowd. 
Madame de Tamara and two other ladies knocked hastily at the 
door of a neighbouring house, and were taken into the harem. 
The gentlemen were some of them much bruised, and with ditli- 
culty saved themselves by dispersing through different streets. 
A body of Janissaries arrived too late to quell the commotion ; 
but on a complaint from the Russian Minister, several of the stu¬ 
dents were bastinadoed, and two of the assai.ants, as is reported, 
were hanged*. 

One story says, that they refused to put on the pa pouches, 
walked arm in arm with the ladies, and laughed at the Turks at 
prayers-j-. But the first and last of these offences were impracti¬ 
cable when we saw the moscks; and we heard an account less dis¬ 
creditable to the visitors. The disturbance originated in some 
involuntary breach of decorum, joined to a little imprudence in 
the younger part of the strangers. 

Between twenty and thirty .Englishmen proceeded to take a 
view of the moscks on the 15th of June, accompanied by Janis¬ 
saries and other attendants; but whether from the long demand 
for constant admiration, or the formality of the visit, or want 
of taste and curiosity, we were satisfied with seeing St. Sophia, 

• Two Russian officers had been shot at Galata just before, and (wo (.reeks 
hanged, as peace-offerings rattier than as culprits. The Turks will not destroy 
their Mussulman subjects readily, and they appease the complaints of (heir 
Christian allies by the same vicarious compensation, as the envoy of the mighty 
Tottipotimoy received from the American Riders commemorated in Hudibras. 

+ Notice sur la Cour du Grand Seigneur. Paris, 1?09. 

6 It 2 
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the Mosck of Achmet, the Little St. Sophia, the Osmanie, and 
the Sulcymanie. 

1 know of no monument of antiquity which has excited so much 
curiosity, both amongst the learned and the unlearned, as St. So¬ 
phia. For its dimensions and integrity it may be thought incom¬ 
parably more curious than any other relic of former ages ; but in 
every other respect it must disappoint any sanguine expectation. 
Its external appearance is that of a vast building, whose ill- 
assorted construction requires a proportionate heaviness of mass 
to preserve it standiug and entire. The weighty buttresses, 
and the attached compartments of the temple, falling, in a suc¬ 
cession of pent-houses, from the spring of the arch to within a 
few feet of the ground, nearly conceal, and totally ruin any eflcct 
which might otherwise be produced by the height and expanse of 
its far-famed dome. 

The interior, to which you descend by five steps, seems at 
first sight magnificently spacious, and not broken with the aisles 
and choirs, nor deformed by the railings anil tombs of modem 
churches; but your admiration diminishes as you proceed with 
your inspection. The beauty of the variegated marble floor is 
concealed by a covering of mats, and the dome, as well as the body 
of the building, is spoilt by a thousand little cords depending from 
the summit within four feet of the pavement, and having at the 
end of them lamps ot coloured glass, large ostrich eggs, artificial 
horse-tails, vases and globes of chrystal, and other mean orna¬ 
ments. The columns appear too large for the arches which they 
support, and the carving of their capitals can scarcely be more 
painful to the eyes of an architect, than to those of a common 
cbservei. G relot knew not to what order they belonged, or by 
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what name to describe their style, unless he called it a sort of 
Gotliicised Greek*. 

From a change in the arrangement of the sanctuary, the line 
of the nave does not seem at right angles with the large circular 
recess, called in former times Ci/ction, in which the Christian 
altar was placed; for the marble pulpit of the Imaum, with 
its attached flight of steps, projects from the left side of it, 
and the mats, together with a descent of two steps, being so 
ranged as to give another direction to the cord of the arc, the 
whole of one wing, and the grand diameter of the base, have an 
appearance of distortion The alteration has been caused by the 
desire of the Mahometans to point the centre of the sanctuary 
directly towards Mecca, which being formerly due east, is by 
the above contrivance drawn a little to the southward of that 
quarter. At this new centre is a niche, with a large chandelier 
on each side, called the Mirabe or Maharabe, which is the repo- 
sitory of the Koran. The upper part of the walls is defaced by 
miserable little squares of red, white, and blue paint. The great 
eight-winged seraphims are fading fast away. The tesserated 
mosaic with which the concave above the windows and the dome 
are encrusted, and specimens of which taken from the cieling of 
an adjoining oratory are sold to strangers, is not visible to those 
standing in the body of the mosek. It is composed of very mi¬ 
nute squares formed of some vitreous substance gilded and tinged 
with paint. The upper part of the walls is heavy and dark, and 
the heaven-suspended vault scarcely rises into an arch, but shows, 

* 11 1 'st difficile dc dire de quel ordre ils soul, si cv nest quon tear veui/te 
dnHticr It nom dc Grec Gothise. —Grelot, ap. Baud, in Comment, in Antioi, 
CP lib. iii. p. 7IS. 
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indeed, an inward depression from the summit towards the cen¬ 
tre of the cupola. With a diameter of one hundred and fifteen 
feet (fifteen feet more than that of St. Paul’s church), it is only 
eighteen in depth, and not more than one hundred and eighty 
from the pavement. The closing of the arcades of the upper 
Gynaikonition, or female gallery, where there is now only a 
railed ledge large enough to enable the servants of the mosck to 
walk round and light the lamps, has contributed to the heavy 
darkness of the dome. Bunduri added the plans and pictures of 
Grelot to the description t of this temple by the anonymous au¬ 
thor of the Conslantinopolitan Antiquities, whose details could 
not, he thought, be understood without the aid of some such re¬ 
presentation • 

To attempt any account of St. Sophia at this time, without a 
similar advantage, would be a fruitless task, and it is rendered 
almost unnecessary by those accurate delineations, and other va¬ 
luable notices on the same subject, contained in the Imperium 
Orientale, and more particularly by the masterly description 
inserted in the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

When in order to rouse our unwilling admiration we resort to 
the measurement of areas, cupolas, and columns, and the enumera- 
lion of ornaments and other architectural details, we must on the 
whole have found no work to wonder at. Being disappointed by 
the general effect of St. Sophia, 1 did not examine whether it 
contained one hundred and seven columns, or if the length of its 
base was two hundred and sixty-nine, and the breadth of it two 

* Comment, in Antiq. Constant, lib. iv. p. 748. Imporinm Orientale, 
p. 748. 
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hundred and forty-three feet. My general impression was, that 
the skill of the one hundred architects, and the labour of the ten 
thousand workmen, the wealth of an empire, and the ingenuity 
of presiding angels*, had raised a stupendous monument of the 
heavy mediocrity which distinguished the productions of the sixth 
century from the perfect specimens of a happier age. The general 
style of its ornaments showed that it was calculated for nocturnal 
illuminations. All was gilt and gaudy colouring, and the empe¬ 
ror would have inlaid the pavement with solid gold, if his astro¬ 
logers had not warned him that the building would be dilapidated 
by his needy successors-f. It must indeed have a brilliant appear¬ 
ance when lighted by its myriads of lamps, and its vault may 
glitter like the firmament; but this is the excellence of a theatre 
rather than of a temple, and may be found where the skill of the 
architect and sculptor is required in vain. 

The only modern curiosity in the mosck is the two banners 
suspended above the pulpit of the Imaum, which were carried 
before Mahomet at the taking of the city. The private gallery 
of the Sultan in the sanctuary, and the seat of the Mufti, are 
pointed out to strangers. The opening into the cistern in the 
body of the area, is the site probably of the holy well, the mouth 
of which was brought from Samaria £. The crosses, although 

* K«» to 0 -yrfj.a, tS vas x*r ow*p t'Jojjt ru (ixfiXu o xyytXcs Kupia —and the 
Ant'd of the Lord showed to the Emperor , in a dream, a plan of the temple.— 
Anonymi. de S. Sophia Antiq. Const, lib. iv. p. 69, ap. Imp. Orient, tom. i. 
Another Angel, whom Justinian knew to be one by the form of his oath, ap¬ 
peared also in the shape of an eunuch, and took an active part in superintending 
the building, and providing for the exigencies of the Emperor. 

+ Ibid. p. 75. 

1 ATI ON <J>PEAP. ibid. pp. 67, 75. 
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great pains have been taken to deface them, are still visible on the 
brazen gates of the Gynaikonition. 

The mosck of Sultan Achmet is of a magnificent exterior. The 
founder is said to have expended three aspers upon every stone of 
the edifice, and to have employed his Imperial hands upon the 
work for one hour every Friday. The court which range.' along 
one side of the Hippodrome is shaded with trees, and provided 
with handsome fountains for the ablutions of the .Mussulmans. 
The six minarets (a number with which no other mosck is fur¬ 
nished) are too tall for the building, but their distant appearance 
is imposing and agreeable. Ascending by a flight of thirteen mar¬ 
ble steps into a fine vestibule or ambulatory, paved also with mar¬ 
ble, and surrounded with an arched cloister of granite colonnades, 
you anticipate something more striking than the interior of the 
building, where a dome, much smaller than that of St. Sophia, is 
supported by four gigantic ill-proportioned piers, spoilt also by 
tawdry fresco paintings, and the cords of the lamps and conse¬ 
crated vases. The w indows of stained glass are a rich and suit¬ 
able ornament to the building. In this mosck is the curtain, or 
cloth door of the Kibleh, which is renewed annually, the new 
one being sent with great pomp from the Grand Signior, and the 
old one brought from Mecca and suspended in the temple of 
Sultan Achmet for a year. 

In ;he court of this Dgiamissi a number of cats are fed twice 
every week, according to the bequest, and out of the provision, 
left by one of the Sultans. Mr. Pope, when he ridiculed the 
legacy of his Duchess, could not expect that a royal example 
would be t ver adduced to sanction the endowment of cats. But 
the cat wat a favourite of Mahomet, and a story is told of his cut¬ 
ting of! the skirt of his robe, that he might not, by rising from 
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his scat, awaken one of these animals who was sleeping upon 11 
by his side. 

Little St. Sophia (Tvutchuk Agia Sophia) is a small mosek. 
which deserves notice from its having been a Christian church de 
dicated to St. Bacchus and St. Sergius, and built in the reign ot 
Justinian. It is a small round temple, covered with a dome, 
standing on eight pillars, of a mean appearance, and m the inte¬ 
rior is remarkable only for two rows of eighteen and sixteen Ionic 
columns, fourteen of which are of venl-antique, and twenty of 
white marble suffused with red spots. The capitals of the pillars 
arc ornamented with vine-leaves; for the former of the illustrious 
saints* has retained the attributes of Ills namesake in the heathen 
mythology. The same lioly person seems also to have preserved 
his divinity not only in Greece, but in Italy and Spain, where it 
is common at this day to swear by Bacchus. A Greek inscrip¬ 
tion, in letters a foot long-p, runs round the whole of the building. 
It contains a mention of the Imperial founder. Procopius assures 
us, that the brilliancy of this temple exceeded the splendour of the 
sun, and that it was loaded with gold and ornaments, lie launches 
out into other expressions of admiration, which confirm the opinion 
before expressed of the architectural beauties which were in most, 
repute during the reign of Justinian.—Kutchuk Agia Sophia stands 
near Thatladi-Kapoussi, a gate on the shore of the sea of Mar¬ 
mora, not far from the mosck of Sultan Aclimet. 

The Osmanic, called also Nourri-Osmanic, the light of the Ot- 

* Sane eliarn Temphtm aliud construxit illustribns Divis, Sergio el Bar- 
cho. —Procop. de vEdif. Just. ap. Gyll. de Topog. Const, lib. ii. cap. xiv. 

t lit Zoophorus grandibus Uteris versuuvi Groecorum scuiptus ambienlium 
tolius cedis circulum-—D c Topog. Const, ibid. 

6 i 
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tomans, is well worthy attention, as a decisive proof that the tasie 
of the Turks is at least equal to that of the Greeks in the latter 
periods of their empire. The plan of the Osmanie, whatever may 
be its real merit, is, in my eyes, far preferable to that of St. 
Sophia. A noble dome crowns the whole temple, not spreading 
its heavy arch in the centre of many diminutive cupolas, but 
swelling into a light and lofty vault immediately from the walls of 
the edifice. The plan of it was selected out of many others by 
Mahomet the Fifth*, and the superintendance oi the work en¬ 
trusted to Greek architects. That Emperor did not live to see 
it finished, hut it was completed in the reign of his brother and 
successor Osman the Third, in the year 1755. The whole pave¬ 
ment of the mOsck is of white marble: the windows me of painted 
glass; and where there is any gilt or gaudy colouring, it is dis¬ 
posed with appropriate elegance and splendour. A range of co¬ 
lumns of Thebaic granite, twenty-two feet in height, add to the 
ornament, at the same time that they contribute to the support 
of the edifice ; and the general appearance of the Osmanie is that 
of a magnificent saloon, the graces of which the eye at one glance 
can comprehend, without the labour of a divided and minute in¬ 
spection. 

There are two sarcophagi of porphyry at Constantinople, shown 
for the tomb of Constantine: one of ten feet long, six feet wide. 

11 In Constantinople Ancient and Modern {p. 62), it is said to have been 
planned by Mahomet the Fourth, who died in 1687, and completed by bis 
brother Osman the Third. Mahomet the Fourth lived five years after his depo¬ 
sition, and died in 168S. fie had no brother Osman: his immediate successors 
were Solyman his brother, and Achmct the Second, Mustaphathc Second, and 
Acbmct the Third, his sons. Osman the Third succeeded Mahomet the Fifth, 
his brother, in 1754, and died in 1757. Lc Chevalier has copied the mistake. 
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anil eight deep, and of one mass, is close to the mosek of Seirek, 
or Ivlisse Dgiamissi (the mosek of flic church s), near the At- 
Bazar; the other, nine feet in length, seven «a width, and five in 
depth, also of one stone, is to the north of the court surrounding 
the Osmanie. The covering of each is lost, aid the latter serves 
as a cistern for rain-water. \\ hence the pretensions of the sarco¬ 
phagus near the Osmanie originated 1 know not, hut there ap¬ 
pears no reason to doubt, that the one near the mosek of Seirek, 
which I did not see, is that which the citizens of Constantinople, at 
least three centuries ago looked upon as the tomb of Constantine. 

It will be seen from Clyllius, that the site of the church of the 
Apostles, in which, according to Socrates and Eusebius, the re¬ 
mains of that Emperor were deposited, was at or near the At- 
Bazar; and we iind that, in his time, the mass of hollowed por¬ 
phyry without a lid, the alledged tomb in question, was near the 
same spot, close to the highzi'aij leading from St. Sophia to.ldria- 
nople gate*. The dimensions of it were ten feet in length, and 
jive and a half in depth. The difference between the latter part of 
the measurement, and the depth which I have given from the last 
authority j » may arise from the cavity being alluded to in the one 
instance, and the whole stone in the other. The claims of the 
sarcophagus of the Osmanie, appear then to be totally inadmis¬ 
sible; and it is certain that the tradition, whether true or lalse, 
was attached to that near Klisse Dgiamissi. Gyliius was sceptical 
with respect to the tomb; but the story prevailed at the taking 
of the city, at which time the operculum of the sarcophagus 

* Gyll. de Topog. Consl. lib. iv. cap. xi. 

+ Voyage de la Proponfulc, loin. i. p. 119 

0 1 •.» 
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seems to have been entire, and to have contained those detaclied 
letters, which were filled up and explained by the Patriarch Gen¬ 
nadies, judge of the Imperial court under John Palteologus, and 
which gave birth to the famous prophecy relative to the expulsion 
of the Ottomans from Constantinople. 

The letters were ailed ged to have been inscribed upon the tomb 
by some sage contemporaries of Constantine; but nothing can be 
more clumsy than the adjustment of Gennadius, or can so com¬ 
pletely expose the imposture; for,according to the Patriarch’s ex¬ 
position of the prediction, the letters of the inscription must have 
been designed to represent Romaic, and not Hellenic words*. 
Vet on the faith of this absurd story, not only the Greeks have 
persuaded themselves of the approaching downfall of the Ottoman 
empire, but the Turks themselves have looked towards that fatal 
event, and some of them at times have confirmed their belief bv 
inventing additional predictions. 

When Leonart Rauwolf travelled in the East, the Mahometans 

‘ TIIT ITT A HBSA TIMA OKAMN MA0 MA. 

TW TTpuTH Trie ivSiKTX. rfixoiktiix th hrp.tx.lA, 0 JC(*AiqA£W MuupiS. peAAw. 

A N TPI1X1S 1'N T IIA OAF T. EFlTAtfr KPTA Ei'0 

itx vci rnoTKtrri yiioi txd [laAaioAtyuv, t?w ErrrxAopoir xponr,<rsi, See. 

Without quoting any further, it will be seen that the last word of the first line, 
and the tlirec first words of the second, are according to the modern (.’reek con¬ 
struction, and that oncof the words (v«) is purely Romaic. The whole prophecy 
may be rendered as follows:— 

hi the first Indict ion, or term, the kingdom of Ismael, which is called 
Moamelh, shall overthrow the race of the Paleeologi, shall become master 
of the seven-hilled cit)/, shall reign therein—-shall govern many nations, and 
shall lay waste many islands as far as the Pontus Euxinus—shall depopulate 
the banks of the Danube; in the eighth term shall subdue the Peloponosus; 



entertained a notion that the term of triumph (the one thousand 
years) granted to their religion, was nearly expired, and had a 
custom on their holidays, of shutting up the gates of their grtrut 
towns and camps at nine o’clock in the morning, thinking that 
they were then to he attacked by some general insurrection of the 
Christians. The good Doctor was himself convinced that they had 
not quite eighteen years to come, they having passed nine hundred 
and eighty-two years of their term when he lived amongst them 
in 1573*. The, comet which appeared in the reign of Osman the 
First, was thought prognosticative of the fall of Islarnisin, which the 
opinion of Mahomet himself was quo ted* to certify; for the Prophet 


in the ninth term shall earn/ rear into the. regions of the north ; in the tenth 
term shall overturn the Dalmatians ; and again for a lime shall tarn upon the 
Dalmatians, and shall excite great wars, and shall in part overwhelm them. 
Then the. multitudes and tribes of the fVest collected together, shall make 
w ar by sea and by land, and shall overturn Ismael: his posterity shall reign 
but for a little time: the yellow hack, together with the first natives, shall 
overturn all Ismael, shall take the seven*hilled city with its sway. Then they 
shall raise et civil rear, until the fifth hour, and a voice shall exclaim thrice. 
Stand, stand from youh peak. Hasten speedily, on tile right ye 

S11A1.L FIND A MAN, NOBLE, WONDERFUL, AND STRONG; HIM TAKE FOR 
YOUR MASTER, FOU HE IS MY FRIEND; AND TAKING I1IM, MY WILL SHALL 
HE fulfilled.— See Matthias Cigala Cyprii de Sepnlchro Constantin! Magni 
Narralio, &c. Band. Antiq. Const, lib. vii. pp. 184, 18o. 

Tbe prophet, whoever lie was, evidently trusted for the accomplishment of 
his prediction to some events which were to occur not long after the conquest of 
the city ; and his allusion to the Dalmatians, points most probably to the strug¬ 
gles of Scanderbeg, which Genmulius, or any contemporary of Mahomet the 
Second, may have witnessed. 

* Travels into the Eastern Countries, chap. vi. part iii. p. 311. Ray’s Col¬ 
lection of Curious Voyages and Travels. 
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foretold, that ignorance and avarice would be fatal to his religion, 
fn the reigns of Mustapha the First the calamity was thought 
to impend, and was repeatedly in the mouths of the Turks*: 
since that period the prophecy has at times been revived, and in 
late years a belief in its speedy accomplishment has become very 
prevalent in Turkey; so that when we were there a copy of the 
Gennadian inscription was handed about by the Greeks with much 
mysterious importance, and an air of complete faith. 

The sarcophagus of Constantine has detained me on my pro¬ 
gress to the Svleymanie, the most magnificent of all the Imperial 
moseks, which was built but of the ruins of the church of St. Eu- 
phemia at Chalcedon in 1556. It is not so large as St. Sophia, 
but much lighter and better coloured. The dome is less elliptical 
than that of the other mosck, and the four columns of Thebaic 
granite, sixty feet high, and each of a single stone, which contribute 
to its support, are preferable to the ill-assorted masses collected by 
the architects of Justinian. The four piers on which the dome is 
raised, are indeed of an enormous bulk, but they are all of the 
same size, and correspond with the scale of the whole structure. 
It is nearly a square, the length being two hundred and sixteen 
and the breadth two hundred and ten feet. The pavement is of 
white marble, and on one of the sides of the mosck is a range of 
latticed bronze doors or casements, inclosing a collection of books 
attached to the college of the Suleymanic. The ambulatory, 01 
court of approach, which is paved with marble, is inclosed by a grand 
cloister of twenty-four columns, each cut from a single mass. The 
gate of entrance is of a singular taste, of fret-work, like the top of 


* Knollcs, p. 1587. 
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an episcopal cathedral chair. The ascent to it is by a flight of at 
least twenty marble steps. At the back of the mosck is an in¬ 
closed court, shaded with trees, which contains the mausoleum of 
Solyman. This was the most regular and best made of the sepul¬ 
chral monuments seen by G relot at Constantinople, and has not 
been surpassed or equalled bv any subsequent structure of the 
same kind. “ It is an octagon, surrounded without by a gallery, 
the pent of which is supported by fifteen small columns of marble: 
within it has a little octangular corridor, each of whose corners con¬ 
tains a serpentine column, with the base and capital of white mar¬ 
ble; so that in the interior of this sepulchre there are eight arcades, 
for the support of the dome. In the middle of the mausoleum 
is the tomb of the Sultan, and that of his son, at the foot of which 
there is a large wax candle, and several wooden reading-desks, 
where the books arc placed when the softas put up their prayers 
for the deceased Beyond the mausoleum of Solyman is that 
of Uoxalana his wife. A sum is set apart to maintain a certain 
number of readers, who, at stated times, pray for the soul of the 
Sultan; and this, as well as the other royal Turbes, is visited 
occasionally by the Grand Signior, who oilers up his addresses 
at the foot of the tomb. The mausoleums arc built open at the 
top, that the rain may fall upon the flowers and' herbs which are 
planted round the grave, but they are guarded from the birds by 
a net of brass or gilded wire. In some instances the bier is above 
ground, and the sepulchre is inclosed only by an iron railing : 
such is the Turbo of Sultans Muslapha and Selim. A large co- 

* Grclot—De Cclcbrioribus uibis, CP. raonnincntis liodicniis, Baud. Imp. 
Orient, p. 1011. 



loured turban, covered with ornaments, is iixed at the head of 
each bier. 

The Suleymanie is placed in a spacious rectangular court, in¬ 
closed by low walls, pierced with a row of open casements, which are 
latticed with iron-work. The Turks do not allow their temples to 
be encroached upon by the immediate vicinity of meaner edifices. 

In the moseks which we visited, we saw several people studying 
in one recess, boys reading aloud to their Hogia in another ; here 
a man stretched out asleep, and there a party of three or four 
idlers lounging round the area, or through the long colonnades. 

The foundation of a royal mosck comprises also that of a col¬ 
lege, a hospital, and an alms-house. The number of students in 
the Medresse of the Muhamadie, built by Mahomet the Second, 
is at least four hundred*. The colleges of the moseks of Soly- 
man, Bajazet, and Selim, maintain an equal number of scholars, 
whilst the Medresses of Mustapha, Osman, and Achmct, educate 
five hundred pupils. The establishment of St. Sophia amounts to 
about one hundred and fifty. The students are under a certain 
number of soft as and mudderis , tutors and professors, and are 
educated either for the secular priesthood, or the honours of the 
Ulema. Besides the Medresses there are also Mektebs or free- 
schools, for the poor of the quarter, the expence of whose educa¬ 
tion, as well as the board and lodging of some of them, is defrayed 
out of the revenues of the mosck. In 1782 there were more than 
five hundred schools registered in the books of the Stamboul- 

* In Const. Anc. and Mod. p. 63, the number is four hundred and eighty; 
but all these establishments have diminished during the last twenty years. Mr. 
Le Chevalier, who I suspect copied Dr. Dallaway, and mistook his meaning, 
gives au immense proportion to all the Medresses. 
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Eftendissi*.- To complete the notice of these truly noble founda¬ 
tions it must be added, that of the thirteen public libraries in Con¬ 
stantinople, nine or ten belong to the Dgiammi Sclatijn, and arc- 
part of their attached establishment. 

The mosck of the Valide Sultan, mother of Mahomet the 
Fourth, of which there is a drawing and description in the Itine¬ 
rary of Orelot, and that of Bajazet the Second, containing ten 
columns of verd-antique, four of jasper, and six of Egyptian gra¬ 
nite, are usually visited by strangers ; but the Muhamedic being 
reputed of peculiar sanctity, is not shown without a specific order. 
Its ornamental architecture was taken probably from the ruins of 
the Church of the Apostles near At-Bazar, in the neighbourhood 
of which it was built. 

When it is recollected that each of the edifices here noticed 
is adorned, and chiefly composed of rich marbles, and that the. 
domes are covered with lead ; and when it is also considered, that 
there are more than two hundred similar structures, built with 
materials more or less rich, and all protected by the same costly 
covering, the Turks will not be accused of neglecting the splen¬ 
dour of their capital. Their admiration of the dome displays 
itself in all their edifices, not only the moscks and the mesdjidis or 


* Const. Anc. and Mod. p. 64. It must be observed, tlml some writers add 
tbe ssi to names in which it is left out by others; for instance—Top-capon, or any 
other gate, is often called Top-capoussi; and Etfcndi, is made Effcndissi. I 
have added the ssi in most instances, but it should be known that if is fhe 
Turkish article: thus, Yemtcheri-Agassi , is the Aga of the Janissaries; but 
Yenilcheri-Aga, is only Aga of the Janissarics; so that, although in compli¬ 
ance with common usage l have prefixed the to the Turkish names, the English 
article is gratuitously inserted where the additional syllable is retained. 

a k 
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chapels, but the hans, the bezesteins, and the baths are crowned 
with cupolas ; and as they are known by this distinction from the 
dwelling-houses, Constantinople appears to the distant specta¬ 
tor to contain as many public as private buildings. I consi¬ 
der the present city to be infinitely superior to the metropolis of 
the Greek Empire in the reigns of the latter Emperors. The 
streets are, it is true, narrow, and either ill-paved or not at all; 
but, except in Baliat, the Fanal and the Armenian quarter, they 
are much cleaner than those of Pera, and, unless compared with 
the neatness and regularity of an English town, are for from de¬ 
serving those epithets of disgust and contempt which are usually 
bestowed upon them by travellers. Constantinople, however, is 
distinguished from every other capital in Europe by having no 
names to its streets, no lamps, and no post office. Of the two 
last the Turks do not feel any want: they are all within doors 
after sun-set, and their epistolary correspondence is not too fre¬ 
quent to be conveniently carried on by the assistance of travelling 
friends, or other casual conveyances. 
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The Ambassadors’ Audience of the Caimacam—The Ottoman 
Grandees—Audience of the Grand Signior—The Janissaries 
—The Nizam-Djedid, or New Instituion—Short Account of 
the Three Revolutions which dethroned the late Sultans Selim 
and Mustapha, and destroyed the Grand Vizier Bairacter — 
The Conclusion. 


ALTHOUGH the forms with which an Ambassa¬ 
dor is received at Constantinople have been often minutely detail¬ 
ed, I hope to be pardoned for taking some general notice of the 
two last audiences of his Britannic Majesty’s late Plenipotentiary 
at the Porte. The first occurred on the twenty-eighth of May, 
1810 , and his Excellency then took leave of the Caimacam, the 
representative of the Grand Vizier during his absence from the 
capital. The whole of the Levant Company, the Officers of the 
Frigate, with about one hundred sailors and marines, with the 
interpreters, and a long train of servants, proceeded with the for¬ 
tieth ortaof Janissaries toTophana. There the Chians, or cham¬ 
berlain, deputed to serve as a master of the ceremonies, em¬ 
barked with his Excellency,’ and the whole party crossed the 
water to Constantinople. On landing, a visit of ceremony was 
paid to the Chiaus- Bashe in a small apartment near the water’s 

») X 2 
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edge ; after which the procession mounted horses richly capa¬ 
risoned, provided by the Porte for the occasion, and after a tedi¬ 
ous ride in great state for half an hour, arrived at the Little 
Porte, or new government-house, built by Yussuf Aga, the intend- 
ant of the finances to the Valide, mother of Sultan Selim. The 
original palace of the Porte was burnt down in the last rebel¬ 
lion. As we passed along the streets, the windows were filled 
with heads, but the Janissaries, another orta of which corps of 
about two hundred had met us on this side of the water, pre¬ 
vented any impediment to our progress from the assembled mul¬ 
titude. Dismounting in the court-yard of the palace, we all 
hurried up stairs, an immense crowd of Turks pressing round 
us on every side without the least ceremony, and paying atten¬ 
tion only to the Ambassador; for the etiquette of the Turkish 
court recognizes no one but the representative of the king, and as 
there are no introductions of travellers or other individuals at the 
Seraglio, those who attend the minister are without distinction 
taken for his suite or his slaves. 

We were pressed forwards through two or three apartments, 
to the door of the audience-chamber, where the Ambassador was 
detained a short time, that it might be contrived that he and the 
Caimacam should enter at the same moment. The Ministers of 
the Porte were standing in lines on each side of a sofa reserved for 
his Highness. A door opened to our right as his Excellency en¬ 
tered the room, and the Vice-Vizier appeared: immediately a 
shouting or short exclamation burst from the whole company, who 
bowed also their heads to the ground as their master advanced 
between the rows of state-officers to his seat. As the Vizier and the 
Ambassador walked up the step to the higher part of the cham- 
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ber, another loud prayer was recited, and as they took their 
seats, there was a third and still louder exclamation. I was much 
struck with this ceremony, and did not recollect at the time, that 
the custom of offering up a short prayer for prosperity and length 
of years, obtained amongst the Romans, and was found in the 
formularies of the Byzantine court. Luitprand relates, that he 
heard the Emperor Nicephorus saluted with the song or ex¬ 
clamation of n-oAXa In}, “ many yearsand it appears that a 
phrase or word was invented to express this musical compliment*. 

The Caimacam being seated on the sofa, not in the common 
oriental fashion, hut with his feet upon the ground, and the Am¬ 
bassador placed in an arm-chair opposite to him, in virtue of a pri¬ 
vilege belonging only to the highest order of Plenipotentiaries, his 
Excellency proceeded to the business of the day, by repeating a 
speech, of which, for the convenience of the Dragoman, he held a 
copy in his hand. Prince Maroozi, standing on the left hand of 
the Vizier, and ofliciating as chief Dragoman to the Porte in the 
place of his brother, interpreted this oration, but in so low a 
tone, that it was impossible to catch a word of what he said. His 
address lasted at the least three times as long as that of his Excel¬ 
lency. The Caimacam then made a speech, which he endea¬ 
voured to recite by heart, but was obliged frequently to look at 
his paper, and repeated, as I heard, some words three or four 
times over, with the boggling and hesitation of a school-boy. 
He was, it seemed, eighty-four years of age, and in his dotage. 
This speech was also interpreted in a low tone to his Excel¬ 
lency by the Prince Maroozi in French. 

* To ifaAXtu' to TroXvjytonov— to ToXiip£f>oo»£iiv--ffoAu;^oM07*«s, arc used by 
Codinus.—See a Collection of curious Voyages,and Travels, tome ii. cap. 5, 
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Sherbets, sweetmeats, and perfumes, were now served up to 
the Vizier and the Ambassador, but to no one else. A pelisse of 
honour, of sables and gold tissue on a white ground, was placed 
on the Ambassador, and the Prince Maroozi, who almost touched 
the ground with his head on the receipt of it, was also arrayed in 
a miserable imitation of the same robe, composed of a stuff’like 
sackcloth. Seven pelisses of cloth and dark fur, ten of ermine, 
and four or five of a common sort, were distributed and placed on 
the visitors by the chief Dragoman of the Embassy, who from a 
paper called over the names of those to whom they were allotted; 
a ceremony sufficiently tedious and humiliating. After being thus 
cloathed and fed, the Ambassador rose at the same time with the 
Caimacam, and the whole party bustled from the audience with 
as little form as they had entered the room. 

The chamber was very small, and quite filled by the croud 
who pressed round us, treading on our toes with the utmost per¬ 
severance and unconcern. No one was seated except the Am* 
hassatlor and the Caimacam. The various members of the Tur¬ 
kish cabinet were ranged on each side of him; and at his left 
hand stood the Keis Effendi, whilst the Kiayah-Bey, or Home 
Secretary of State, was on his right. Each of these Ministers, 
when addressed by his Highness, answered him with every mark 
of humility and respect, kissing the hem of his garment. 

It is remarked by Montesquieu, that in a despotic govern¬ 
ment power is deputed and descends entire*. This transmission 
of absolute authority displays itself in Turkey by the total annihi¬ 
lation of every lower dignity in the presence of superior rank. 

* Dans le gouvernement dcspotiquc, le pouvoir pas.se enlier dans les mains 
de celui ri qui on le confic. — De L’Esprit dcs Loix, liv. v. chap. xvi. 
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Command amongst the Turks is sole and individual, and admits 
no visible contiguity of either similar or second power. The 
Caimacant would in an instant lose his supremacy before the 
Vizier Azem, and bend with his companions in slavery to the 
skirt of his master's robe; whilst that absolute prince is him¬ 
self shorn of his beams, and degraded into a nonentity by 
the appearance of the Sultan. There are no gradations of 
subserviency. There is one master—the rest are slaves, with¬ 
out individual or aggregate dignity. When Sultan Achmet the 
First, in 1614, made a platform from tjie Seraglio into the sea, 
every house in Constantinople sent forth a man to forward the 
undertaking. Not only the Spahis and Janissaries, but the chiefs 
of families, and the grandees of the empire themselves, assisted at 
the work, under the inspection of the G rand Signior, who ani¬ 
mated and dignified their exertions by his presence and his praise*. 
The reader of Xenophon will be reminded of the eager alertness 
with which the most* noble of the Persian satraps, at the com¬ 
mand of Cyrus, threw off' their robes in the mud, set their 
shoulders to the wheel, and evinced a praiseworthy emulation 
in extricating from a quagmire the baggage-waggons of their 
master •f'. 

It is almost unnecessary to repeat a tact so well known, as that 
the Ottomans acknowledge no hereditary power in any sub¬ 
ject of the empire. It is mentioned by Cantemir, that the Jbra- 

* History of the Turks. Knollcs. 

+ Dc Exped. Cyri, lib. i. p. §37, edit. Lcunclav. Xenophon however does 
not remark upon the principle of despotism apparent in this personal effort, but 
rather admires it as a portion of military discipline —in pipes tj rns 
an SicirtHrSot ». 
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ham Khan Ogli, or the descendants of Ibrahim Khan, who 
^concealed the death of Sultan Mahomet the First for forty-one 
days, are treated with much respect by the Grand Signiors*; 
and possess the inspection of moseks founded by their ancestors, 
and the exemption from offices. The Emirs, the supposed pos¬ 
terity of Mahomet, are also a privileged class; but generally 
speaking, dignity of blood is unknown to the Turks. The succes¬ 
sion of power in the family of Cara Osman Oglou, Pasha of Mag¬ 
nesia, can only be called a tolerated usurpation. The sons of Ali, 
the Albanian, will probably form another exception to the general 
rule. The Malikianc , or dels held possessively, disused for many 
ages, and revived by Muslapha the Second, only allow a re¬ 
sumption of the father’s lands by the son, at a price one-fourth 
less than any other purchaser, and cannot be called a stable here¬ 
ditary tenure. The pashalik of Magnesia, and the agaliks of 
the Ghavrinos who conquered Macedonia, although descending 
from father to son, have not created a Turkish nobility -f-. The 
possession of the Vizirat by the three Kioprilis, is always quoted 
as a solitary instance ; and so little are the favours of the Em¬ 
peror conlined to any distinct class or order, that Mahomet 
Pasha, who was made Grand Vizier in 16‘14, was the first native 
Turk ever raised to that pre-eminence. 

The greater part of the prime ministers of the Ottoman Sultans 
have been purchased slaves, and have owed their rise to per¬ 
sonal accomplishments. Yussuf, the Vizier Azem in our time, 
was a Georgian, carried off in his youth by the Lesguis Tartars, 
and sold to the Pasha ot Erzeroum, who made him his chief pipe- 

* Ottoman History, Part I. book ii. p. 76, Tindal’s translation. 

+ Cantcmir, Ott. Hist. Part I. book iii. page 153, ibid. Present Slate of 
Turkey, page 130. 
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bearer, and after giving him his liberty, appointed him governor 
of the town. Whilst Muzzelim of Przeronm, he enriched himself 
by some gold and silver mines, and conciliated the favour of Yus- 
suf Aga, before mentioned as intendant of finances to Sultan Se¬ 
lim’s mother, who ordered him to Constantinople, and made him 
in 1798 the successor of the deposed Vizier Mehemmed Ised 
Pasha*. After his dismission and a retirement of some years, he 
was, by a fortune of which there has been, I believe, scarcely an¬ 
other instance, again raised to his former dignity in 1808, and, at 
the age of seventy-eight, was at the head of the Turkish armies 
when we left the country.—Few of the Vizier Azems have been 
indebted for their power to any other merit, or may be traced 
to a more respectable origin, than that of Yussuf. 

The posts of honour and profit in the Ottoman court are prin¬ 
cipally filled by persons who have received their education in Ga- 
lata Sarai at Pera, to which boys of the lowest extraction arc 
committed by the Pashas of the provinces, as presents to the 
Grand Signior; who, after their noviciates as Itch-olans, or chil¬ 
dren of the chamber, admits them to the employments of the 
Seraglio. The pages of the first three of the four chambers into 
which the Imperial Itch-olnns-p are divided, after some previous 
service under the Chief of the W hite Eunuchs, and about the 
person of the Sultan, are raised to the honours of the household, 
and become the bearers of the sword, the cloak, the stirrup, the 
ewer, and the turban, as well as the masters of the wardrobe, the 
buttery, the hounds, and the cranes. One is the first barber ; 

* Notice siir la Cour du Grand Seigneur, pp. 98, 99. 

+. The word is more properly Jlch-oglans, but is pronounced as it is spelt 
above. 
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the second, controuler of the privy purse; a third, the chief secre¬ 
tary of the Sultan*. Each of these officers may possess himself of 
such influence over his master, as will lay the treasures and honours 
of the empire at his feet, and either as favourite or minister, con- 
troul the measures of the Ottoman government. The barber of 
Bajazet the Second was made Grand Vizier'}-. In a despotic mo¬ 
narchy the approach to the person of the sovereign is an advan¬ 
tage which no merit can easily counterpoiseand the rays of Im¬ 
pel Li bounty not unfrequently shine through the mutilated minis¬ 
ter of the Sultan’s pleasures, the Chief of the Black Eunuchs. 

From the fourth division of the pages, the Khasne-Odassy, or 
the chamber of the private treasures, many of those state officers 
are chosen who are entrusted with the administration of public 
affairs; and the Tefterdar-Effendi, or Grand Treasurer of the 
empire, has for the most part been an Itcb-olan of this class J.— 

* The Turkish names of (hesc twelve personages, are, Selictar-Aga, Tcho* 
kadar-Aga, Rikiabtar-Aga, Ibriktar-Aga, Dulbendtar-Aga , Kemissar-Aga , 
Tchesnegir-Aga-Bashe, Zagardar~Bashe, Tournadgi-Bashe, Berbcr-Bashe, 
MuhasebedguBashe, Teskeredgi-Bashe . Besides these officers, there are five 
others, who, together with the first four of the last-mentioned, compose the 
Ars-Aghalcri, or Lords of the Memorial, through whom petitions arc presented 
to the Sultan: these arc the Khasnadar-Kehayassy , or the Vice-Treasurer; 
the Kiler-Kehayassy, Intendant of the Confectionary; the Doghandgi-Bashe, 
or Grand Falconer; the Khas-oda-Bashe, the Chief of the First Chamber; 
and the Capou-Agassi, Chief of tho White Eunuchs, or guards of the palace-, 
gates. 

+ Cantemir, Ottoman History, Part I. book iii. p. 123. 

$ The first chamber is called Khas-Odassy (the Master’s Chamber), and is. 
composed of forty pages, who are near the person of the Sultan, and from 
whom the first five of the household officers above-mentioned are selected; (he- 
j'.xond chamber is the Kiler*Odassy, or Chamber of the Confeetionasy; and. 
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Such is the policy of the Turkish court, whose chief dignitaries 
are so free from the ties of consanguinity, and the duties of civil 
life, as well as from all other dependence, pretension, and object, 
than the favour of their master, that there is nothing invidious 
in their rise, nor hazardous in their ruin. 

On July the 10th, the day of the Ambassador’s audience, the 
procession, in much the same order as on the former occasion, 
moved from the palace to Tophana, about half after four in the 
morning; and the sun rising over the hills of Asia, glimmered 
through the clouds of dun smoke which burst from the cannon of 
the Salsette, as we passed under the broadside of the frigate. On 
landing we visited the Chiaus-Bashe, as before; and whilst we 
were sitting in his chamber, heard the ship saluting the Sultan in 
his passage from the Sarai of Dolma-Baktche to the Seraglio. The 
frigate was dressed, and her yards manned ; and as the Imperial 
barge laid upon her oars for a short time during the discharge of the 
artillery, the sailors flattered themselves that the Grand Signior 
took an opportunity of admiring the trim of the vessel. 

The salute was the signal for our departure, and mounting the 
horses which had been sent from the royal stables, we began our 
procession, headed by the Chiaus-Bashe himself, who was dressed 
in a superb robe and caftan of flowered gold. We rode slowly 
for half an hour, until we came to an open Space and a large tree, 
where we waited for the Caimacam, who soon arrived with a nu- 


the third the Seferly-Odassy, or the Chamber of the Warriors, who arc en- 
trutsed with the arms of the Sultan, and amuse him with the bow and the 
djerid : they pass after some probation into the first chamber. — The latest and 
best account of these particulars is contained in the Notice sur la Cour du 
Grand Seigneur, by J. E. Beauvoisins, Paris, 1809. 
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merous train, in his way from the Porte, and passed before us 
towards the Seraglio. He also was dressed in his court suit, a 
satin robe of bright green, and wore his turban of state.—The 
head-dress is the distinguishing mark of the various orders and 
ranks, and it is said that not less than two hundred different tur¬ 
bans are to be reckoned in Constantinople. 

A short time after the passage of the Cairnacam we moved for¬ 
wards, and in nearly half an hour arrived at the entrance of the 
Seraglio. The Baba-Ilumayun, or Sublime Gate, is accurately 
represented in the annexed plate. In the niches on each side of 
the porch are placed the heads of state criminals; on the right 
hand is a dunghill, on which die bodies are thrown. The foun¬ 
tain is built over a tomb or sarcophagus, which is shown in Gre¬ 
lot’s picture of this gate'*, 

* Band. Imp. Orient, p. 1016. From tiie Baba-Humaynn lias been erro¬ 
neously supposed to originate the title of Sublime Porte; but the term is a 
favourite Oriental metaphor, and is used also ill other designations. Thus a 
hospital attached to a mosck, is called Darush-shifa, the gate of health. The 
entrance to a royal palace, the King's gate ., was, as we learn from sacred, his¬ 
tory, the seat of petitioners at the court of the Assyrian monarchs; but the un¬ 
sightly porch of the Seraglio did not furnish the magnificent epithet applied to 
the Ottoman government, although being the entrance to the usual residence of 
the Sultan, it is called Sublime. The Porte (if it lias any substantial exist¬ 
ence) is the palace of the Turkish Cabinet, but, more properly speaking, it is 
the point of access and communication through which the decisions of the 
supreme power pass and arc promulgated. Mr. Thornton, p. 119, quotes Can- 
lemir, as hinting that the Porte follows the person of the Sovereign; but 
although I find in that historian, that the governor of Babylon, Elkasib-Mirzu, 
is ordered to be sent in irons to the Porte , it seems that the capital is alluded to; 
for Mchcmmcd-Pasha, who was dispatched toact against him, is said just after¬ 
wards to depart for Constantinople, to give an account of his proceedings; so 
that Sultan Solyman the First was most probably at the Seraglio, and not in the 
provinces—Ottoman Ilist. p. 209 , Part I. book iii. 
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We entered the Baba-FIumayun on horseback, and rode up a 
gentle ascent towards the second gate, the entrance to which was 
lined on each side with rows of Capidges or porters, and other 
officers of the palace, whose splendid attire, and diversified head¬ 
dresses, produced at a distance an admirable effect. The first 
square of the Seraglio contains Tarap-Hane, the royal mint, and 
the ancient church of St. Irene converted into an armory, which, 
according to report, is filled with curious specimens of the mili¬ 
tary engines of the Byzantine Greeks, and the armour and wea¬ 
pons worn-by the companions of Godfrey of Bouillon*. We 
dismounted about a hundred yards from Baba-Salam (the gate 
of Health), upon entering which all our state vanished, for we 
were shown into a dirty chamber on the left hand of the porch, 
where we remained in darkness for some time, all huddh d toge¬ 
ther in this and another room, appropriated to very unsavoury 
purposes. This is the executioners’ lodge, and it seems that we 
were detained here in order that we might enter the second court 
at the instant that the Janissaries run for their pilau, which is 
placed in innumerable little pewter dishes, and, at a given signal, 
scrambled for and seized upon by the soldiery assembled for the 
occasion, to the number generally of four thousand. 

The second court is considerably smaller than the first. It is 
colonnaded on three sides, and the middle space is a green, thickly 
shaded with rows of cypress tress. On the right are the Seraglio 
kitchens, and on the left is an open walk, with a fountain and the 
hall of the Divan. 

The third gate, Baba-Saadi (the gate of Happiness), and the 
walls of the interior palace, front the entrance to the court. '1 he 
Divan is a small vaulted saloon, with three windows in tne dome 


♦ Coast. Anc. aiuj Mod. p, 24. 
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which admit but little light; it is richly ornamented and wain- 
scotted with a plaister or stucco well polished, and representing a 
pink variegated marble. On the left of the saloon is a second 
chamber, also vaulted, and about the same size as the first, 
divided from the council-hall by a division only breast-high: this 
is filled by the clerks and attendants of the court. A cushioned 
bench, something like that of our Court of Chancery, ranges 
along the back of the chamber, and in the middle is the seat of 
the Grand Vizier, a little raised and immediately under a small 
latticed casement, through which the Sultan himself inspects, or 
is supposed to inspect, the transactions of the Divan. On the 
left side of the room is another cushioned bench, and on the right 
a lower bench without any covering, attached to the wall. On 
entering we found the Caimacam in his seat; on his left hand, 
at a little distance, were the Cazy-askers of Romania and Na- 
tolia, and on the bench on the same side, were the Tefterdar- 
Effendi and two other officers of the treasury. On the small 
bench to the right was seated the celebrated Cheliby Nichandgi- 
Effendi, a minister of the first repute, and well known to all the 
foreign missions. lie was employed with his hair-pencil and the 
other implements of his office. A stool was placed for the Am¬ 
bassador near the keeper of the cypher, but the remainder of the 
company were obliged to stand, except when sheltered behind 
the robes of the dragomans of the mission, they ventured to rest 
themselves at the lower end of the bench near the corner of the 
room. 

After the adjudication of a cause by the Caimacam, which con¬ 
sisted of reading several papers, and the affixing of his signature, 
the payment of the Janissaries was commenced, and continued 
until nine o'clock. The money was brought forward in yellow 
purses, containing nominally five hundred piasters each, but in 



reality not so large a sum ; for the Tefterdar-Eftendi contrives by 
the deficiency to put about one hundred and fifty thousand pias¬ 
ters into his pocket at each general payment. The purses were 
heaped up in two conical lines or wedges from each side of the 
Caimacam to the door of the saloon. After the bags had been 
told out the first time, they were again numbered aloud; and be¬ 
ing carried out by fifties into the yard in front of the Divan, were 
laid upon the pavement at a little distance from the door. As each 
of the fifties was so deposited, the teller exclaimed with a loud, 
voice, “ Oda, come!” mentioning the number of the chamber 
and instantly a body of Janissaries, who were stationed at about 
a hundred yards distant, started at the same moment, and 
racing towards the money, fell one over the other in their scram¬ 
ble for the bags. Each soldier who carries off a purse, receives, 
one piaster upon delivering it to his Captain. This distribution of 
their payment to the Janissaries lasted so long, that we were 
heartily fatigued before the conclusion of the ceremony, which, 
according to an established usage, was, however, designed to cap¬ 
tivate and astonish us by a display of Ottoman wealth,—An hour 
was passed in giving audience to some officers of the Janissaries; 
each of whom, on his name being called, came forward and kissed 
the hem of the Caimacam’s garment, returning thanks for his 
respective corps. 

At ten the dinner was served, and the Ambassador, attended 
by Prince Maroozi*, sat at a table with the Caimacam. Some 
of the gentlemen of the embassy, with my fellow-traveller and 

* Maroozi is mentioned as Dragoman to the Porte In page 515 of these Let¬ 
ters: 1 have since found out that he was acting for his brother. lie was after-, 
wards raised to the principality of Watlachia, aud being suspected of some in¬ 
trigues, was beheaded at Bucharest, in the course of the last year (1812). 
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myself, were placed at another tabic with Chelibv-F.ffondi. 
There were one or two other tables and some seats brought into 
the room, but the greater part of the company were obliged to 
stand. Any person may join an Ambassador’s suite on these oc¬ 
casions, and there were several raggamuflins in the Frank habit 
amongst the crowd, who seemed to have been collected pu rpo.se ly 
to disgrace the embassy. The table-furniture consisted of a 
coarse cloth, on which a wooden spoon and a crumplet were set 
before each guest. The first we dipped into the soups and sher¬ 
bets promiscuously; the latter article served us instead of a plate, 
after we lmd torn off’ the meat with our right hands. Two-and- 
twenty dishes were served up, one after the other, anti we tasted 
of each ; but some of them were suffered to remain scarcely an 
instant on the table, and were borne off' as if under the influence 
of Sancho’s dread doctor and his wand. Rising from dinner, we 
were sprinkled with rose-water, and the Ambassador was served 
with an ewer to wash his hands. 

In a short time a message arrived from the Sultan, intimating 
that lie would receive the Eltebi, whose arrival and humble request 
of an audience had been before communicated by an officer of the 
Divan. The Ambassador accordingly, and the whole party, left 
the council-chamber, and were conducted towards the third gate 
of the Seraglio, but were directed to wait under a wooden shed 
at the right hand of the approach, where there was a dirty stone 
seat for the accommodation of his Excellency. Two common- 
looking ill-dressed fellows brought two bags full of pelisses, which 
were distributed without ceremony to seventeen or twenty of the 
party, who at the same time took off their swords. We conti¬ 
nued for some time under our shed, totally unnoticed and over¬ 
looked, until we saw the two Cazy-askers proceed from the Divan 
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through rows of Janissaries, and take their seat on a bench at the 
right of the third gate, where there was also a line of state officers. 
At this time the left of the gate was covered with a crowd of 
Bostandges, Hassekis, Baltages, and others of the body guard *, 
without arms ; and facing it, at some distance, there were three 
rows amounting to twenty-one, of the household soldiers oalled 
Peiks, crowned with plumage. The Cazy-askers passed into the 
third gate, but soon returned, and at last the Caimacam marched 
from the Divan in great state, preceded by two officers with large 
staves of silver and gilt, which at each step they rung upon the 
ground. The Janissaries, the guards, and the chamberlains, 

* The Bostandges have been before noticed. The Hassekis arc the Imperial 
messengers, a body attached to the Bostandges, which are employed in execut¬ 
ing the secret commissions of the court, and sometimes carry the firmans. 
The Baltages am properly the wood-cutters of the Seraglio, and the servants of 
the kitchen; but they are now -a species of corps, whose weapon and distin¬ 
guishing mark is a hatchet (balta), and who have another body called Zuluflus- 
Baltages belonging to them. The Peiks are the guard of the second court, 
wear a beard, and are armed with a bow and arrow : they walk on each side of 
the Sultan's horse on processions, and shade him with plutncs from public view. 
The SolaTis belong to the interior court; they walk before the Sultan with a 
halbert. The Capidges or‘porters are' a numerous corps also belonging to 
the Seraglio. The Capidge-Bashes usually carry the death-warrants of the 
Sultan to tko offending l\t#hne, an office formerly entrusted to the forty mutes 
of the court: three hundred Black Eunuchs, and us many White Eunuchs, 
the body of the Salahors or equerries, all the pages, and the attendants not 
enumerated, the females, and the separate corps just mentioned, arc supposed 
to raise the number of persons inhabiting the Seraglio to ten thousand. When 
Julian reformed the Imperial household, he is said 10 have found one thousand 
barbers, one thousand cup-bearers, and one thousand cooks; besides Eunuchs 
innumerable. I should fancy these retainers to have been like those of the 
Ottoman princes, separate corps preserving the name of, without being actually 
employed in, their original occupation. 
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bent to the earth as he passed. After stopping for a few seconds, 
his Highness entered the porch, and in ten minutes an order 
arrived for the Ambassador to advance to the presence. 

Just as we entered the gate, there was much unseemly squeez¬ 
ing and jostling, and those who had not pelisses of fur were pushed 
away by the attendants. We afterwards moved forwards with 
more regularity, each of us being accompanied and pressed upon 
the shoulder by one or two of the guard. My attendant was one 
of the White Eunuchs, a crowd of whom were standing within the 
gate. We went through a court, or rather a large saloon, open 
on both sides, and passing on our right several rows of the Solak 
guards, in white robes and pointed caps of gold, mounted a low 
step into a passage, covered with rich carpets, which brought 
us into the presence-chamber. The room appeared quite full 
when we entered, but my Eunuch pushed me quickly forwards 
within ten paces of the throne, where he held me somewhat 
strictly by the right arm during the audience, lie had not for¬ 
gotten the assassination of Amurath. 

The chamber was small and dark, or rather illumined with a 
gloomy artificial light, reflected from the ornaments of silver, 
pearls, and other white brilliants, with which it is thickly studded 
on every side and on the roof. The throne, which is supposed 
the richest in the world, is like a four-posted bed, but of a daz¬ 
zling splendour; the lower part formed of burnished silver and 
pearls, and the canopy and supporters encrusted with jewels. 
It is in an awkward position, being in one corner of the room, 
and close to a fire-place. 

Sultan Mahmoud was placed in the middle of the throne, with 
his fi*et upon the ground, which, notwithstanding the common 
form of squatting upon the hams, seems the seat of ceremony. 
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He was dressed in a robe of yellow satin, with a broad border of 
the darkest sable: his dagger, and an ornament on his breast, 
were covered with diamonds: the front of his white and blue turban 
shone with a large treble sprig of diamonds, which served as a buckle 
to a high straight plume of bird-of-paradise feathers. He for the 
most part kept a hand on each knee, and neither moved his body 
nor head, but rolled his eyes from side to side, without fixing 
them for an-instant upon the Ambassador or any other person 
present. Occasionally he stroked and turned up his beard, dis¬ 
playing a milk-white hand glittering yilh diamond rings. 11 is 
eye-brows, eyes, and beard, being of a glossy jet black, did not 
appear natural, but added to that indescribable majesty which it 
would be difficult for any but an Oriental sovereign to assume: 
his face was pale, and regularly formed, except that his nose (con¬ 
trary to the usual form of that feature in the Ottoman princes) 
was slightly turned up and pointed : his whole physiognomy was 
mild and benevolent, but expressive and full of dignity. lie 
appeared of a short and small stature, and about thirty years old, 
which is somewhat more than his actual age. 

On each side of the throne was an embroidered cushion : that 
on the left supported a silver purse, containing the letter from 
the Grand Signior to the King of England, and near it was a 
silver inkstand adorned with jewellery: a sabre, partly drawn from 
a diamond scabbard, was placed nearly upright against the cushion 
on the other side of the Sultan. 

It seems from Busbek, and other authorities, to have been the 
custom formerly for Ambassadors and their suite to kiss the Sul¬ 
tan’s ham!*; and that their whole reception‘was more courteous 

* Posteaquc vvluti dcosculata cjus manu ad pariofem opposition if- Minuis 
rvducli, &c.—'Busbcq. Kpist. i. p. 62, edit. Oxen. 1010; and the traveller in 
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than, at the audiences of the present day: amongst other points, 
it was usual lor the Sultan to address a word or two to the minis¬ 
ter, which he now never deigns to do*. 

The Ambassador stood nearly opposite, but a little to the left 
of the throne ; and on his left was the Prince Maroozi, who 
acted as his interpreter. On the right of the Sultan the Caima- 
cam was standing between the throne and the fire-place, with his 
head bent, and his hands submissively crossed in front of his vest. 
There were only a few feet of an open circular space between the 
Grand Signior and the audience, the rest of the apartment being 
completely occupied by the crowd. Ilis Excellency laying his 
hand on his breast, and making a gentle inclination of the head, 
now addressed thy Sultan, in a speech delivered in a low tone of 
voice, which was interpreted still less audibly by the Prince .Ma¬ 
roozi. The Sultan then said a few words to the Caimacam, 
who proceeded to speak to the Ambassador, but hobbled repeat¬ 
edly, and was prompted aloud several times by the Grand Sig¬ 
uier. He seemed also to slop before he had concluded his 
oration, which, however, was a very immaterial circumstance, 
as the Dragoman was previously acquainted with it, and had 


Hakluyt, Richard Wrag, says, “ The Ambassador thus betwixt two which 
food at the door, being ltd in, either of them taking an arnte, kissed his 
fiend ,• and so backward, with his face to the Turke, they brought him nigh 
the'doore again, where he. stood untill they had likewise done so icith all the 
list of his gentlemen." 

* So!} man the Magnificent, after hearing Busbek’s speech, said, ££ Guise/, 
gutsrl" — IVell, tcell; and the above English traveller relates, that on the Am¬ 
bassador, Sir Eahvard Barton, making his three demands to Amurath the Third, 
(lie Sultan said, “ Noi.o •” which fas he adds, somewhat to the surprize of the 
b-arwd in the !.ano'! /<• in Turkish as ' itch as, it sham, he hone. 
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learnt it by heart. The answer of the Caimaeam being in¬ 
terpreted hi French, there a as some little hesitation jn the pro¬ 
ceedings, and his Excellency seeming as if about to retire, the 
Sultan whispered something to the Caimacam, who began hob- 
bling another speech, and was again prompted by Mahmoud. 
This address being also interpreted, and received like the preced¬ 
ing, with a bow, the Sultan taking the purse in his hands, and 
saying a few words, delivered it to the Caimacam, who, having 
first kissed the sleeve of his caftan, received the letter upon it as 
it covered both his hands, and saluted,also the purse with his fore¬ 
head, bending humbly to the earth. He then spoke a short sen¬ 
tence, and presented the purse to Prince Maroozi, who repeated 
the reverence of the Caimacam, and, interpreting the words, put 
it into the hands of the Ambassador. 

Immediately afterwards his Excellency bowed- and withdrew, 
the audience having lasted twelve or fifteen minutes. On retiring, 
my attendant Eunuch hurried me briskly along, and dismissed 
me with a gentle push down the step of the anti-chamber. The 
embassy, and the whole suite, then passed through the third and 
the second gale of the Seraglio, where we mounted our horses, 
and waited for nearly an hour under a scorching sun covered with 
pur fur robes; and were not permitted to move before mid-day, 
nor until the Caimacam with his suite had proceeded from the 
Divan on Ills return to the Porte, and all the Janissaries had 
issued from the second court. They came out roaring and run¬ 
ning, many of them being children, and all, in appearance, the 
very scum of the city. 

I did not through the whole of the ceremony, observe any ot 
that silent sedateness and well-regulated conduct in these soldiers, 
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which attracted the admiration of early travellers, and rendered 
it doubtful, whether they were men or statues *. But every 
mei it which enabled Busbek to draw a comparison between the 
brave and disciplined Turks of the age of Solyman, and the 
courtiers of Christian princes, and to couch, after the manner of 
Tacitus, the reproof of his contemporary fellow-subjects under 
tlK* praise of barbarians, has long vanished, and ceased to adorn 
the character of the Janissary. 

The decline of this corps, whose name alone filled Europe with 
terror, and to whom the Ottoman Sultans have been more in¬ 
debted for their successes and their sufferings, than ever were the 
Roman Emperors to the Pretorian cohorts, may be dated from 
the reign of A mu rath the Third, who permitted these soldiers 
to enroll their children in their order, and thus gave them 
an individual interest as citizens, as well as an independence of 
their sovereign totally foreign to the nature and design of their 
original institution. When, from being children of the tri¬ 
bute and of the Sultan, they acknowledged another father than 
their Emperor, they began to be equally dangerous to the govern¬ 
ment as to the enemies of the Porte ; and accordingly we read, 
that having previously to this great change confined their tu¬ 
mults to the times of an interregnum, they broke into open 
revolt for the first time, and murdered the governor of Cyprus, 
in the reign of the prince who was the author the impolitic in¬ 
novation. In the time of his immediate successor they raised a 
rebellion in Constantinople, and attempted to depose Mahomet 

* Digna eranl preeipuc qua ; spectarentur, aliquot gianizarorum millia, 
qui Ion 2,0 ordine scjunrli a rcliquis lam immoti stabant, ut me diu judicii in- 
cerium redder cut homines nc cssent an statucc. —fiusbeq. Epist. i. Cl. 
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the Third: subsequently to that period they have several times 
disposed ot the Turkish sceptre, and have been the origin of, and 
the aetors in, a quick succession of bloody commotions, which, 
were it not for the standing example before our eyes, might be 
judged incompatible with the existence of any empire. Many 
fruitless attempts.have been made to destroy their power. Buja- 
zct the Second, even whilst they were at the height of their disci¬ 
pline, and the first military body in the world, seems to have 
foreseen the future -ill-effects of their predominance, for he is 
said to have planned their extermination. Nassuff-Pasha, Vi- 
zier-Azem to Achmet the First, employed the Spaliis and forces 
of the provinces for their subjection, but was finally sacrificed, 
and being too fat to be strangled, was ignominiously beheaded. 

Delavir-Pasha, the Vizier of Osman, in the year 1620 proposed 
the organization of a new militia amongst the Curds, at the head 
of whom the Sultan was to march from Damascus, and entirely 
destroy the whole body of the rebel soldiers ; but the same Vizier 
added to this scheme a plan for the abolition of the Spaliis or 
feudal horse, for the change of every establishment, even to the 
name of the city, and for the subjection of all F.urope. lie was 
cut in pieces, and one of Ins legs was seen at Pera by Sir Tho¬ 
mas Rowe the English Ambassador. Osman himself was deposed 
and murdered. 

That deterioration of discipline and order in the Janissaries, 
which is said to have been connived at by Mahomet the Fourth, 
was more probably the effect of their increasing insolence and 
independent power. Those of the present day are most of 
them artisans, who have been enrolled either as children of 
these soldiers by their fathers, or have entered into the corps for 
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protection, and an increase of individual importance. The num¬ 
ber of those who receive their pay (amounting to about three 
pence daily for each man) at the Seraglio, is said by the last au¬ 
thority* to be forty thousand ; but in the year 1798 all the Ja¬ 
nissaries’enrolled in the capital and the provinces amounted to 
more than four hundred thousand Tt A late traveller, quoted by 
the same writer, thinks they are the most select and, regular of 
tlic Turkish troops , better dressed t and more regularly equipped; 
but whatever may be the order of their camp, which seems to 
have been the point considered by Dr. Witman, their prowess 
in battle is comparatively despised, even by the Turks them¬ 
selves, and has been proved by recent events interior to that of 
the provincial soldiery. The vast dominion still possessed by the 
Ottoman Sultans, is upheld neither by the real nor reputed 
vigour of the Janissaries, which-is felt most, and may be almost 
said to be formidable only at Constantinople. 

The inferiority of the army of the Turks to that of any Chris¬ 
tian power, may be caused, perhaps, more by the improved 
tactics of the latter, than by the decay in the military discipline 
Qf the former nation. Whatever respective proportion we give 
to these two efficient principles, the total inequality of a contest 
between the Ottoman troops and a disciplined.European force, 
has been of late years decided in a manner that may justify our 
belief in the victories of the Greeks, of Alexander, and of the 
Homans themselves. 

From the founder of the dynasty, each of their successive sove- 

* Present State of Turkey, p. 174. 

t Tubleau dfs Ni-uveaux Regltmens de l’Empire Ottoman, compose par 
Mahmoud Rayf Effenrii, &c. Constantinople, 1798, p. 17. 
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reigns, during a period of two hundred and sixty-five years, had 
led his armies in person to the field: (heir career of victory, 
scarcely interrupted by the misfortunes of Jlajazci, seemed to pro¬ 
mise universal dominion ; and, whether from their own strength 
or the weakness oi their antagonists, they continued in the reign 
of Solynian still to flourish, to predominate, and to extend daily 
the boundaries ot their empire*. Kioprili Mustapha Pasha aver¬ 
red, that all the successors ol that Sultan had been tyrants or 
tools-)'; but the spirit of the people survived that of the sove¬ 
reigns; and the Turkish power has generally been supposed most 
formidable during the administration of Achmet Kioprili, who 
held the government for twenty years, and died in the year 
l6?6. In the war which began in 1 ()‘ 7 £ 2 and ended in 1680, the 
Ukraine was conquered and Poland made tributary; and in the 
second Imperial war of the same reign Vienna was besieged, ami 
only not taken. From that time the terror of the Turkish arms 
has gradually subsided, and subsequently to the victorious mas¬ 
sacres of Eugene, which dictated the peace of Carlovitz in I(k)f), 
and restored Transylvania to the empire, the powerful states of 
Europe have, in the opinion of most writers, been prevented 
bom the expulsion of the Ottomans from Europe, only by their 
interested jealousies and mutual dissensions. Vet although the 
t xisleiice of this barbarian power in the most flourishing regions of 
Europe, confined on every side by hostile kingdoms, or by an 
element possessed by Christians, has been for a century regarded 

* iUi rrfms gotis Jlorcnt, dominentur, inpa :i Ji/h s qtiaUdie prof<‘• 

runt .— iJtisIxq. qmt. i. p. 06, edit. Oxou. 1610. 

+ Marnigti, Stnto V.ililare, p. 2£. Decline and Fall, c<\i txv 

0 > 
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as a reproach to ail civilized nations, and a standing wonder, ii 
must be acknowledged, that the decline of the Ottoman empire 
has by no means been so rapid, nor its disgraces so repeated and 
uninterrupted, as casual observers are apt to believe. 

In the reign of Achmet the Third the Russians were worsted 
by the Turks, and lost by the peace of Prnlh. The Austrians 
have gained but little honour or advantage in any of their late 
wars with the Porte ; and notwithstanding the splendid successes 
of (’alli'ziu and Romanzow, and the cessions of the peace at Kai- 
nargi in 1??4, the Sultan withstood with honour and success the 
united arms of Cuthaime and Joseph in the succeeding war, 
when ail Europe expected that the partition of his dominions was 
inevitable and at hand. The Prince de Ligne, who served in 
the campaign, by asserting in his memoirs that there was nothing 
formidabl; in the Turks, if their bare right arms and their shouts 
were disregarded, implies that they had not lost all their terrific 
qualities. The incredible exploits and slaughters of Sunarrof 
seemed the forerunners of their fall; and the peace of 17.90 was 
considered a permission for them to exist and linger a little longer 
on the confines of the European continent. Since that period, 
howe\er, they have had to contend with the same i'oes, and with 
the two most formidable of existing nations, neither of which 
had before been known to them as enemies. After losing a king¬ 
dom, for Egypt may be so denominated, and after beholding a 
hostile fleet under the walls of their capital, they were rather 
triumphant than worsted ; and, with respect to ourselves, were 
equally unsubdued by our attacks as they were successful by our 
assistance. It seemed fated that they should gain no less by our 
weakness than by our strength, and that when we were to com- 
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mit a folly, and sustain a solitary discomfiture, both the one 
and the other were to conspire to their advantage. The Knglish 
could conquer Egypt for the Turks, hut not for themselv es, and 
their victorious fleets were for the first tune disgraced, in a con¬ 
test with a nation against whom it was impossible to anticipate a 
failure*. 

The mismanagement, forbearance, policy, and mutual rivalry of 
the English, French, and .M uscovites, are looked upon as having 
been the best protectors of the Ottomans: no one imagines that the 
inherent strength of the people can oppose any obstacle to imme¬ 
diate subjection. .1 .et the cause he what'it w ill, the fact is the same; 
the late peace at Bucharest has intrenched but little on the domi¬ 
nions of the Sultans, who, with neither a fleet, nor an army that 
can command respect, retain the fairest islands, and the most 
favoured regions of southern Europe. The justice and wisdom of 
expelling them from that portion of the continent which they have 
so long possessed, may he discussed by any one accustomed to 
similar speculations; but the question of the facility with which 
this object might be accomplished, is more competently handled 
by those who have studied the character of the Turks on the spot, 
and have enjoyed the advantage of some personal intercourse w ith 
their paradoxical nation. 

The internal dissensions of the Porle, and the rebellion of the 
provinces, although they invite the invader, would not contri¬ 
bute to his success. If the crusade winch Mr. Eton and otliei 
writers have thought it their duty to preach against the Turks, 

* See in the Appcudix tlie paper in which the expedition to the DarilanclV 
is noticed at length. 
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should be ever attempted by the united forces of the Christian 
kings, the standard of Mahomet would unite all the children of 
Islamism, and the march of regular and finally victorious armies 
would be impeded by obstacles which their confidence in them¬ 
selves, and their contempt of their enemies, would not permit 
them to foresee. The obstinate fury of religious zeal, and the 
valour of despair, would arouse the sleepy vigour of their charac¬ 
ter, and call forth efforts which, without proving equally formi¬ 
dable, would be as spirited and unanimous as those which led 
them on to conquest, and founded their mighty monarchy on the 
ruins of the four empires*. Without an ally, their capital and their 
islands must at any time be at the mercy of a maritime power, and 
it can hardly be thought that any resistance to a regular army by 
land, would be so effectual as to save them from the necessity of 
final submission. But even supposing that the partition of Turkey 
should be amicably settled by the Christian powers, it appears to 
me that the struggle would be protracted and sanguinary, and 
that the Mussulmans, like the volunteers of Mecca who attacked 
the French in Egypt, would to a man quit the defence of their 
country and their religion only with their lives. I say nothing of 
the extreme improbability of any arrangement of contending inte¬ 
rests, by which they would be left without a friend to defend 
themselves against the union of all Christendom. The report that 
the division of their European dominions was finally agieed upon 
at Tilsit, is now understood to be altogether unfounded ; and had 
such a treaty been concluded, late events must show how many 

* Grimstonc, the conlinuator of Knollcs’ History, says, that the Turkish 
monarchy is founded upon the four empires, the Assyrian, Persian, Greek, and 
Homan. 
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accidents may intervene to prevent even the commencement of 
the attempt, it may be added, that in case the effort had been 
made, the jBritish cabinet, whose successful diplomacies in the 
East and the West, with the Persians and the Pour Nations, 
evince that they have no squeamish aversion to barbarous and 
unchristian alliances, would, most probably, have stood firm by 
Mussulmans, and exerted every effort to oppose the partition. 

The French, who have been supposed to look with a greedy 
eye upo'h all the shores of the Mediterranean, were the cause and 
first movers of’a project to retard the decline of the Ottoman power, 
and lo introduce such reforms into its military and naval establish¬ 
ments, as should enable it to keep pace with the improving tactics 
of its Christian enemies. Hence the origin of the Nizam-JDjedid, 
and the new constitution of Selim the Third. 

'Phis Sultan, who succeeded to the throne on the death of his 
uncle Abdulhamid in 1788, evinced at an early period of his 
reign, a determination to attempt some change in the organiza¬ 
tion of the forces of the empire, and in the internal administration 
of the government. The cabinet, or great council of state*, was 

* It is composed of the Kehayah-Bey, the Teftcrdar-Eflendi, the lleis-Ef- 
fendi, the Chiaus-Bashe, the Capudan-Pasha, the Ters-IIanc Emiui, the two 
Ex Cazy-askers and those i:t office; the Stamboul-Effendi, the Nahib-UlsherufF, 
(Chief of the Emirs), the Aga of the Janissaries, the (Jcbege- Bashc (Commander 
of the Military Stores), the Topgc-Bashe, the Arabdge-Rashe (; ; iefof theW ag- 
gon Train), the Aga of the Sipahylers,an abolished corps; the Sclictarler-Agassy 
(Commander of the Swordincn, also abolished), the Nichandgi-Efleudi, the 
Tarapa-Eimni (Master of the Mint), the Coumbaradgi-Jtashe ((•'■riLral of the 
Boiiibadiers), Eaghoumdgi-Bushe (General of the Miner.). The reader may 
consult Tableau dc la Cour Ottoman, p. 108, for other.details of the ministry 
of the interior. 
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more frequently assembled than in former reigns, and diminished 
the labours as well as the importance of the Grand Vizier. Yusauf- 
Aga, the intendant of the Valide, and Hussein, theCapudan-Pasha, 
were in possession of the confidence and the power of their master, 
and they had an active coadjutor in Mahmoud Rayf-Efl’endi, a 
virtuous and enlightened minister, who, after passing through all 
the subordinate degrees of office, and receiving the more impor.-’ 
tant benefit of an intercourse with civilized society at Vienna, 
Paris, and the Court of London, where he was attached to the 
Turkish Legation, was raised to be Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and as Reis-Effendi was entrusted with the execution of 
those projects of which he had been the most strenuous adviser, 
and had arranged the original plan. The Sultan himself is said 
to have received the suggestions of the French and other Frank 
residents of the capital, and his ministers availed themselves of 
their skill and personal service. 

It would be impossible to find an instance in the annals of any 
country, of an attempt equal to the new constitution of Selim, either 
in the magnitude of its design, or the decisive originality of its bold 
innovations. The re-estabKshment of an immense empire upon its 
former basis was the proposed result, and this was to be accom¬ 
plished by a total change of national character. The efforts of Peter 
the G reat, stupendous as they were, had been directed to an amelio¬ 
ration of his subjects, which, compared to the reform intended by 
Selim, was slow and partial. Inveterate prejudices were to be forci¬ 
bly and suddenly corrected; ignorance established and protected by 
religion and law, was to be dispelled by the introduction of suspected 
sciences and dangerous arts. The Mussulman was to become the 
friend and the pupil of the Infidel. But Selim was unequal to the 
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task, and although deficient neither in virtue, nor perhaps in power, 
he was not possessed of that commanding genius which alone can 
dare to violate the habits of a whole nation, lie was wanting either 
in prudence or in resolution ; he was too hasty, or not sufficiently 
decisive. Others may think that the Turkish character is not sus¬ 
ceptible of the intended improvement, and that the end was no 
unattainable than the means were imprudent. Should, how- 
evelyji more fortunate master persuade the Turks of some future 
age to consent to their own aggrandisement, the successors of 
the present geiteration will revere the memory of the sovereign, 
who lost his crown and his life in the noble endeavour to give 
torce and stability to his empire, by improving the moral capa¬ 
city of his subjects. 

Fortunately we are able to judge of the several provisions of 
the Nizam-Djedid, by the account of the institution written by 
Mahmoud Rayf-Effendi, composed in the French language, and 
printed at the Imperial press *. The introduction of printing has 
always been violently opposed by the L lema, and the copiers of 
Tusuk-Bazar. Achrnet the Third attempted the establishment 
of a press near the kiosk of Kiat-IIane, but his Armenian prin¬ 
ters were obliged to desist; and the buildings fitted up for the 
establishment, were converted to other purposes. Selim erected 
a large edifice at Scutari, and the necessary materials were pro¬ 
cured, as well as an adequate number of persons qualified to super- 

* The following is the full title of the treatise: Tableau des Nouveaux Re- 
glcmens dc l’Eropirc Ottoman, compose par Mahmoud Rayf-Effendi, ci-devant 
Secretaire de l’Ambassadc Impcriale, pres de la Cour ci’Angleterre. Iraprinie 

dans la Nouvclle Imprimcrie du Genic sous la diiection d’Abdurrhamm 
Efiendi, professeur du Geometric ct d’Algeblre, a Constantinople, 179b. 
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intend the establishment, and to execute the mechanical part of 
the labours. Whether from the want of attention or of a de* 
mand for the commodity, only forty different books were pro¬ 
duced in twelve 3’ears. The building was spacious, and well 
adapted for the purpose, but contained only one press. There 
were, however, six presses in the School of Design at Ters-Iiane, 
whose principal productions were a Greek grammar, and a dic¬ 
tionary of the Turkish, Arabic, and Persian languages. 

' The first attention of the Sultan was directed to the' renova¬ 
tion of his armies and navies : indeed it was his principal aim ; 
and as his subjects were Turks and a nation of soldiers, it must 
hot he consideied as a mere change of tactics in the forces of the 
empire. As the regulations were intended for a people who 
had every thing to learn, some articles of the new constitution 
may raise a smile in the unwary reader, who is accustomed to the 
establishments of civilized states; and those who decide on the 
merit by the success of an innovation, may think the details of 
abolished ordinances scarcely deserving of regard. But a view ol 
the proposed improvements might be valuable, if it was only to 
convey to us the clearest notion of the deficiencies which they' 
were intended to correct, and which are, in fact, the existing 
errors of the Turkish system. 

The new regulations of the Ottoman empire bear the date of 
179b. The levy of twelve thousand men, who were to be disci¬ 
plined according to the principles of European tactics, and annul 
in every respect like the soldier of Prance or England, although 
iuserled at the end of Mahmoud’s treatise, was the. chief ana ele¬ 
ment. The new. troops were to wear a uniform, anti tbe\ were 
to be taught the manual exercise, of which thy regulations con- 
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tain a minute detail, and a representation in one large plate. ' In 
order to detach them as much as possible from the Janissaries, it 
was resolved they should belong nominally to the corps of Bco- 
tandges, whose red bonnet they were to wear when at home, 
although they were to change it for a lighter cap of the same make 
and shape upon actual service. 

For these Bostandge fusileers (Bostany Tufenktchissy) as they 
weVe-called, were erected handsome barracks in the middle of a 
down, three miles to the north-east of Pcra, capable of con¬ 
taining fifteen thousand soldiers. Levend Tchiftlik was supplied 
with an exercising-ground, shaded on every side with avenues of 
limes, a marble kiosk for the reception of the Sultan, a mosck 
with baths fountains and reservoirs, a spacious saloon or refectory, 
a powder-magazine, and rows of shops for armourers and sutlers. 

For the same purpose barracks were constructed also at Scutari 
for thirty thousand men, with a railed enclosure for the exercise 
of the soldiers, and all other conveniences similar to those of 
Levend Tchiftlik. Near these barracks Selim built a mosck, and 
the range of wide regular streets for the qptton and silk manu¬ 
facturers which have been before noticed. 

The inspector of the new troops was one of the principal men 
of the empire: their commander was a Capidge-Bashe, assisted by 
an intendant, two commissaries, and two clerks. Each regiment, 
commanded by a Bin-Bashc, consisted of one thousand and eighty 
privates, divided into twelve companies; and to these were attached 
ninety-six Topges (or eannoniers), sixty Arabdges (or carmen), 
twenty-four Sakas (or water-carriers), and seventy-two attend¬ 
ants, called Cara-Colloutches, with their prop(fr officers. Each 
company had a field-piece, and was commanded by a captain, 

6 o 
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two lieutenants, an ensign, a tchaouchi (of serjeant), and ten cor¬ 
porals*. 

That the military bodies attached to the regular troops might be 
effective, a reform was introduced into all their departments. The 
Topges were improved iii every respect: their old barracks were 
demolished, and new ones were built on a regular and better plan. 
Large quarters were assigned to them for their daily exerci.®^ 
The Topge-Bashe, or commander of the corps, was regularly' paid, 
and received the honours of the tail: a Nazir (or intendint), with 
a Kiatib (or commissary), were added to their establishment. 
New regiments were raised, with proper officers and fusileers, and 
the uniforms of the officers and men were fhrnished by govern¬ 
ment, and were different from each other. A commandant, an 
assistant, eight cannoniers, and ten fusileers, belonged to each 
cannon. In firing, the captain of the gun stood with .four topges 
on the right, the lieutenant with four on the left, and five fusileers 
were placed on either side of the cannon. Every day, excepting 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays, they were exercised by five regiments 
at a time; and the artillery was practised with shot ip the valley 
of Sweet Waters. The exercise with the unloaded cannon^ook 
place on each holiday in the barracks. Surgeons were added to 
the corps. The guns themselves, of every class, were improved, 
and cist on a new model. They were allotted separately by distin¬ 
guishing marks to their different regiments; and the whole service 
was so contrived, that three days were sufficient to prepare any 
portion of the artillery for immediate activity- j-. 

* The details in the, treatise arc much more minute than those given above, 
which contain rather the spirit of the regulations than the regulations themselves. 

t Mahmoud Ilayf concludes the regulations for the Topges with the follow- 
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The Arabdges, or troops of the waggon-train, were also reformed. 
The Bashe was allowed a regular salary, and the same distinction 
as the commander of the Topges; whilst new regiments of men and 
officers, paid and clothed by the government, were enrolled in the 
former corps, and attached to the cannoniers, with whom they 
always exercised. To every gun-carriage were assigned one officer 
and five privates; and to every tumbril the same number. Bar¬ 
racks were built for them near those of the Topges, with shops and 
stables, the repairs of which were superintended by the principal 
officers in quarters. They had a body of carpenters, smiths, sad- 
lers, and farriers, besides a mounted corps, with a commandant 
and subalterns, for dragging the cannons, which were under the 
same regulation as the Arabdges, and were taught to act on foot 
with the cannoniers. The tumbril followed the gun, with five pri¬ 
vates and an officer, who learnt to halt at a word. On the march 
provisions were regulated- by a commissary. 

An important oflicer of state was named (not by rotation as 
before, but for a permanency) Inspector of the powder maga¬ 
zines. Formerly not half of the three thousand quintals of powder 
which should have been furnished by the three manufactories of 
Constantinople, Gallipoli, and Salonica, were supplied by those 
establishments, and the quality had been daily deteriorating in 
such a proportion, that it was unfit for any purpose but saluting; 
so that although Turkey produces saltpetre in abundance, the pow¬ 
der used.for service was purchased from the Franks at sixty and 
seventy piasters the quintal. The price of this article was tliere- 


ing encomium : Lcs Reglemens de Sultan Selim 1 JJ. pour le Corps dcs Top;- 
rhys sonl d'ujte sagesse consommee. Page 24 . 
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fore doubled, and expert artisans were hired for the construction of 
mills as well as for the service of the manufactories. The maga¬ 
zines of Constantinople were repaired and augmented, and a large 
similar construction was built at Kutchuk-Chemedge, near the ca¬ 
pital. The salaries of the workmen were tripled, and foreigners were 
paid from five hundred to a thousand piasters a month; and that 
the necessities of the state might not impoverish the subject, wo<*l 
and all other articles were bought at the current price. Ter’thou¬ 
sand quintals of powder, eight times stronger than tlrfft of the 
ancient manufacture, werp soon furnished by the new mills; and 
if this quantity had not been sufficient, the supply might have 
been increased to thirty or forty thousand quintals. 

The Bombadiers, anciently furnished from the Ziameths and 
Timars, or military fiefs, underwent a total change by the new 
regulations. They were all to have a fixed pay. A noble barrack, 
containing a refectory, a mathematical school, a foundery, work¬ 
shops, magazines, and a mosck, was built for them at the lower 
end of the harbour, below the arsenal. An inspector, taken from 
the great officers of state, and the Reis-Etfendi, were charged 
with their, superintcndance ; and they were under the orders of a 
commandant, an intendant, and a commissary* Ten bombadiers, 
five cadets, and one lieutenant, were allotted to each mortar: five 
mortars made a company, and were under the command of a 
lieutenant-in-chief: fifteen mortars .composed a brigade, and the 
brigades were known by separate marks. The lieutenants and 
cadets wore uniforms different from those of the men, and the 
whole corps was to be distinguished from the Minprs by a red 
•ribbon in the turban. They were ordered to exercise every day 
during summer at the barracks, and study at the mathematical 
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school; and finally, the commissary of the body was obliged to 
read aloud all the regulations, both old and new, at the barracks 
every month. 

The Miners, a corps much neglected', were increased, and at¬ 
tached by the new constitution to the Bombadiers, in whose bar¬ 
racks they occupied two sets of quarters. They were divided into 
two classes; one of which studied the art of mining, whilst the 
others applied themselves to every branch of military architecture, 
and might ignore properly have been called engineers. They were 
governed by a Bashe and an Intendant; and were instructed by 
the professors and assistants of the mathematical school, who were 
directed to write instructive treatises. The miners furnished by 
the old system, that is, those who were possessed of military fiefs, 
and the cadets raised by the new constitution, employed them¬ 
selves daily (excepting on Tuesdays and Fridays) in drawing plans 
and designing models in wood and plaster, the most ingenious and 
best constructed of which were presented to the Grand Vizier* 
in summer they were exercised in exploding real mines, and in 
laying out intrenchments and camps. Once in every six weeks 
they underwent a general examination, of which an exact report 
was presented to the Grand Vizier; and each month the secretary 
rec.ted the regulations in presence of the students, subjoining an 
exhortation to strict duty and good conduct* 

The marine was put under the superintendance of a ministry, 
formed on the plan of the European admiralties; and the official 
details, which had been formerly entrusted to the Cupudan-Pasha 
alone, were conducted by the Ters-Hune Emini and his assistant 
officers. The command of vessels had usually been set up to 
sale; but Hussein-Pasha, undertook the examination of the can- 
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didates; and retaining such only*as were fit for the service, placed 
the unemployed on a list, to be elected in rotation to the vacant 
ships, and to attend in the meSn time to the fleet in harbour. The 
pay of the captains was increased, and the invalids were allowed q 
permanent provision. None of them were either degraded or pu¬ 
nished without being found guilty of a capital crime. The officers 
of each ship were ordered to be'in active employ during summer 
and winter, and their pay to be according to their rank, their 
rank according to their merit. A Captain of the Port was chosen 
from the active commanders; and it was required -of him that 
he should be thoroughly acquainted with the regulations of the 
Admiralty, and know how to write and read. The same officer 
was, together with the Captain, furnished with an account of the 
ammunition, stores, and the whole outfit of each man-of-war. 
He was assisted by an intendant in victualling and refitting the 
fleet; and all embezzlement was punished with adequate severity. 
For the same end, the sails, cables, and every article of each 
vessel, were distinguished by a particular mark. The stores were 
no longer bought at a fixed low price, but according to their 
current value by the intendant, whose purchases and accounts were 
inspected by the Captain of the Port and the Commissioners of 
the Admiralty. Five hundred carpenters, one hundred and fifty 
borers, and forty apprentices, retained at the former salary of 
twelve paras a day, and payed monthly, were raised and attached 
to the fleet; and a certain portion of them were distributed into 
the ships during the summer crqise, whilst the remainder were rer 
viewed, daily, and exercised at the arsenal. To these were added 
two hundred Egyptian calkers, fed and clothed at the expence of 
the state, and lodged in barracks behind the admiralty. The ships 
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were formed on a plan entirely new, and so strongly as to keep the 
sea four years without material repair: they were coppered ; and 
the powder-barrels were also changed for large copper canisters. 
Instead of the thirty or forty fires which were formerly seen in a 
ship of the line, one large furnace was provided for cooking the 
provisions of the crew, who were no longer served with six months’ 
provisions individually, and allowed their Maltese slaves for attend¬ 
ants, but received a breakfast of olive salad, and a ration of pilaf 
on Fridays .and Mondays, and of soups on other days, from the 
ship’s store. 

Dry docks, calking basins, a harbour for fifty new gun-boats, 
and all the necessary appurtenances of a great arsenal, were built 
at the edge of the water at Ters-hane, and designs for similar 
contrivances were to be applied to the other principal harbours of 
the empire. A line-of-battle ship of three decks, a frigate, a cor¬ 
vette, and a brig, all copper-bottomed, were launched in one dav 
during the year 1797 , from the docks ofTers-Hane. Jt was pro¬ 
vided that two ships should perform their matucuvrcs once a year 
in front of Beshik-Tash, or Ain-Alay-Kavak* in presence of the 
Sultan, who was to distribute rewards to the most expert of the 
officers and the crew ; and it was also enjoined that the grandees 
of the court engaged in commerce, should purchase foreign-built 
merchantmen capable of standing the Sea at all seasons of the year, 
and accordingly of instructing the Turkish sailors in the more diffi¬ 
cult branches of practical navigation. An academy was built at the 
arsenal for the education of cadets, who were furnished with com¬ 
petent professors, and were divided into two classes, the one be¬ 
ing instructed in naval architecture, and the other in navigation. 
This, and every other department of the marine, wore confided. 
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lo the supcrintendance of Messrs. Rhodes and Benoit, the gentle¬ 
men before mentioned in these Letters. 

In addition to these institutions for the formation of the new 
troops and their attached corps, and the improvement of the Ot¬ 
toman navies, a general regulation provided, that the Janissaries, 
amounting it was supposed to 400,000 men, should be exercised 
in the use of the musket, with their Sakas and other assistants, by 
four regiments at a time, twice in every week, from the 4 th of 
May to the 6th of November, and as often in winter as the 
weather would permit. Once a year they were to march' either to 
the downs of Duout-Pasha, three miles from the capital, or to the 
valley of Sweet Waters, to be reviewed by the Sultan in person. 
The Gebeges, a sort of veteran battalion, for the guard of the 
depdts, being more in number than sufficient for that purpose, 
were to be exercised and reviewed with the Janissaries. Lastly, 
for victualling the armies, magazines were constructed on the Da- 
.nubc, and other points near the seat of war, and a sum of 
12 , 500,000 piasters was appropriated for purchasing grain at the 
current price, and not at that fixed by the laws of the Miri, or 
Imperial Treasury, for the supply of the capital. The office of 
this department was built of stone in the first court of the Seraglio, 
and the management of it was assigned to a. minister adequately 
remunerated, and supplied with assistants. 

In -order to provide for the increased disbursements of the public 
exchequer, it was found expedient to create a new revenue, as wed 
as to appropriate a portion of the former income of the state ex¬ 
clusively to the purposes of the recent institution. To this end a 
treasury was fdrmed, under the controul of a great state officer, 
chosen from amongst the chief men of the empire, with the title 
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of Treasurer of the Now Bank (Iradi Djodid Tefterdury), and 
Inspector of the New Troops (Ta-ainnlu Asker Na^ciry). To in¬ 
crease his emoluments, the ollice of .Second Minister of the 
Finances, wliich had always been held by a person of importance, 
and conferred the honours of a seat in the Divan next to the 
Chief Treasurer, of a scarlet pelisse, and of a led horse, was incor¬ 
porated with the new place in the person of this Minister, to whom 
a sufficient number of secretaries and other official assistants, all 
of them enjoying honourable appointments, were assigned. 

The revenues of the new treasury arose from a sale by auction 
of the tenths belonging to the Malikiane, (or fiefs held possessively), 
under the annual value of fifteen thousand piasters, upon the 
death of she respective proprietors by whom they were farmed, 
and by an absolute appropriation of the tenths abo\e that value, 
to be managed according to circumstances, for the benefit of the 
new bank. The duties on the merchandise of Constantinople, and 
on the tobaccos throughout: the empire, instead of being let out 
as formerly, flowed immediately into the treasury, and caused at 
once a considerable augmentation of revenue. The military fiefs 
(Ziamelhs and Timars) in the bands of unserviceable ow ners, were 
confiscated, an estimation being made according to the census of 
these proprietaries collected in 1790; and a rule was established 
for filling up all future vacancies, by cadets capable of actual ser¬ 
vice in the cavalry of the Ottoman armies. The fiefs originally 
granted for the equipment of the ancient marine, were applied to the 
benefit of the new hank. The new taxes were a duty of two paras 
an oke on wine, and four on spirits for sale, levied on all Chris 
tian subjects, and of one para a head on sheep and goats. The 
tax on cotton, which was formerly an asper on every oke, and 

fie 
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was farmed, was raised to one para for the raw material, and two 
paras for the thread, and was paid into the treasury. ( Jail-nuts 
were also taxed at one para, and currants at two paras an oke; 
and the revenues of the new bank amounted in the year 1798 to 
82 , 250,000 piasters. 

Such is the general outline of the Nizam-Djedid. It would 
require a whole volume, says Mahmoud lxayf, to enter into the 
detail of all the statutes which have been enacted relative to the 
different branches of the public revenue ; but although a few only 
have been cited , this sample will make known the 'wisdom of the 
august sovereign to whom we are indebted for their institution ; 
just as a single, drop of water is sufficient to indicate the exist¬ 
ence of the river from which it flows *.—It is not to be supposed 
that the designs of the Sultan were seconded by the vigour and 
alacrity of lps subjects in every article of the intended reform. Mr. 
Browne reports, that when he visited the mathematical schools of 
the arsenal, there was a want of nothing but books and instru¬ 
ments, and that the prolessors met together to smoke; and yet 
Dr. l’ouqueville speaks favourably of the performance at the 
Academy of Design, directed by Mods. Ilicard, a French gentle¬ 
man of Toulon, who taught a number of young Turks to draw 
charts and to engrave on copper, and had formed an incipient col¬ 
lection of some valuable materials relative to Asia Minor, and the 
countries on the borders of the Black Sea. The. grand object,, 
the raising and the discipline of the Bostandgc Fusilecrs, proceeded 
with rapidity, although the number enrolled did not amount to 
more than twelve thousand, and was not sufficient to occupy one- 
fourth of the barracks designed for their reception. The Topgea 

* Tableau des Nouvcaux Uc"Iemcns, p. 59. 
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evinced by their speedy improvement the etlicacy of their recent 
instruction. 

Selim, however, had been thrown upon evii times; ami being 
the successor of a monarch who, during his techie reign of thirteen 
years, had lost the Crimea, part of Bosnia, Sebutz and Cotzin, 
had to struggle against the misfortunes which usually forerun and 
prognosticate the fall of an empire. The rebellions of the pro¬ 
vinces (which had been frequent since the reign of Mahomet the 
Third, when Carsan of Caramania raised the standard of revolt), 
were multiplied in his reign; ami in the year 1797 > Ali of Albania, 
Passawand Oglou of VVidin, Mustaplia df Mecca, and the Pashas of 
Damascus and Bagdad, held tlieir governments in open opposition 
to the Poi^e. Arabia was desolated by theWahaubees; Roume- 
lia overrun with brigands. The convulsions of France were des¬ 
tined to shake the earth from the banks of the Seine to the bor¬ 
ders of the Red Sea; and the dominion of the Great Nation was 
to be augmented by the dismemberment of the Turkish provinces. 
The capital trembled at the Syrian victories of Bonaparte ; and 
at the moment of indecision, when it was doubted whether war 
should be declared against France, and the Mufti refused to issue 
his feizea, the discontents of the people were declared by repeated 
conflagrations, and Selim tottered on bis throne. The passage of 
the Russians from the Black Sea through the straits, and the an¬ 
choring of a Christian fleet under the walls of the Seraglio, were 
no less an object of horror than the fall of Egypt, and the Sultan 
was endangered equally by his allies and by his enemies *. The 

* Admiral Utschahow passed with his squadron, and war was declared 
against France, on (lie 10th of September, 1798. Mcliemed Iscd Pasha, fJrand 
Vizier, as well as the Mufti, who refused to sign the declaration, was banished. 

6 r 2 
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exploits of Nelson and Abercromby recovered the Turks from 
the defeats of Gaza, JaiUi and Acre, of Aboukir and Heliopolis; 
but the triumphant return of their Christian allies from Corfu, 
and the second display of the Russian standard under the walls of 
the capital, renewed their jealousies and discords, which burst 
forth in the assassinations at Galata, and the disturbances (before 
related) in the Suleymame. The proceedings of the Sultan on 
these melancholy occasions, and the public punishment of the 
delinquents, at the same time that they exasperated his subjects, 
might have failed to appease the cabinet of St. Petersburgli, had 
not a new turn been given to the politics of that court, and the 
face of .Europe been changed by the death of the Emperor 
Paul*. 


* Dr. Pouquevillc, who was at Constantinople when the affair occurred, 
relates, that the Dragomans of the insulted nations were solemnly convoked, 
and that tour of the offenders concerned in attacking Mr. De Tamara and his 
company in the mosck, were in their presence strangled, whilst thirty were 
severely bastinadoed (Voyage a Constantinople, p. 186). Mons. Beauvoisins, 
who was confined in the Seven Towers with Dr. Pouqueville, mentions, as 
has been before related, that two were hanged (Notice sur la Cour du Grand 
Seigneur, p. 80), which I believe to be the actual number. But the efTect pro¬ 
duced on the Turks was equally prejudicial to the popularity of the Sultan; 
and it is certain, that when the two Greeks supposed to have been concerned iu 
shooting the Russian officers at Galata, were hanged, their bodies were taken 
from the gallows, and followed to the grave by a large body of Mussulmans, 
and even some Chiauses attached to the arsenal—“ an unheard-of honour, w hen 
paid to the corpse of an Infidel, a dog, a Giaour.” Voir dcs Mussulmans (ler « 
run' le convoi (fiui injide/c , d'unchkn , (fun dgiaour , est uue chose iuouie! Jc 
gar ant is posilivcmcnl cc fait , c/ur ne scrait pas crot/able si jc n’eusse etc sur 
}rs lieux , cl si des iemoins oculaires n'eussenl u l'instant at teste, sort authen¬ 
ticity. —Notice sur la Com du Grand Seigneur, p. 84. 
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That event, and the subsequent general peace, quieted the Ap¬ 
prehensions which had been entertained from the external enemies 
of the Porte; but the recommencement of hostilities renewed the 
distresses of the empire, and it soon appeared that the two great 
belligerent powers were determined upon involving the Sultan in 
a war, whose features and general character were totally dilf’erent 
from any contest in which Europe had hitherto been embroiled, 
and whose principle was, indeed, too unuersal to admit of the neu¬ 
trality of any considerable independent state in any quarter of the 
globe. The intrigues which had before disturbed the civilized 
courts of the continent, were transferred'to the palace of the Reis- 
Eflendi, and the Porte was for more than two years distracted be¬ 
tween allies^ two of whom pleaded in union their recent services, 
whilst the other advanced his existing preponderance ; Russia and 
England were to try their strength against France in the Divan; 
and the Sultan was the sad spectator of a contest of which he was 
himself the unwilling umpire, the ostensible object, anel the pro¬ 
posed prey. The victory of either party alike menaced him with 
ruin : he had to choose between the armies of France and the 
fleets of England. W hen the French Ambassador General Se- 
bastiani, and the successes of Austcrlitz, bad destroyed the former 
equilibrium, and vere found an over-match for Prince ltaliuski 
and Mr. Pole*, one of the threatened alternatives was at once 
brought into view : the Porte was then informed, that the armies 

* A severe domestic calamity had rendered the Ambassador Mr. Arbuthnof, 
incapable of attending to his otliciul duties, and the relations between threat 
Britain and the Porte were carried on by the Secretary of Legation, Mr. Long 
\V. Pole, 
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anil fleets of the allies were to receive a new impulse *. The new 
impulse was the advance of the Russians in Moldavia, and the 
appearance of a British squadron at Constantinople. The war 
with Russia commenced: the distress of the Sultan was daily in¬ 
creased; and notwithstanding liis affection for his favourite Scbas- 
tiani, he would willingly have retained the friendship of his other 
ancient allies, lie had not, however, the choice of impartiality, 
and w as not even to continue his attentions to the French Ambas¬ 
sador, the unprecedented honours paid to whom, was one of the 
particular grievances of which the English Plenipotentiary thought 
himself obliged personally to complain, as well as of the disgrace 
of those Turkish ministers who had been concerned in forwarding 
the triple alliance between England, Russia, and the Porte-p- 

Never was sovereign so situated between tw'o negotiators, one 
armed with the power of the land, the other with that of the sea; 
both, to all appearance, able to destroy, but neither capable of 
protecting him against his antagonist. The precipitate flight of 
the British Ambassador had scarcely relieved him from the em¬ 
barrassment of making a selection between one of the menacing 

parties, when his capital was alarmed for the first time by the 

» 

* Papers presented by His Majesty’s command to the House of Commons, 
pursuant to their address of the 16th of March, 1808. Note from the Right 
Hon. Charles Arbuthnot to the Kcis-Effendi, dated Buyuk-dcre, 28th August, 
1806. 

+ See the same note to the Rcis-Effemli, in which his Excellency Mr. Ar« 
butlinot notices these points; but with the introduction of I will omit to men¬ 
tion , &c. and an avowal that he did not wish to interfere in the internal admi¬ 
nistration of affairs. . Such forms of rhetoric are, I presume, fully understood 
by diplomatists as well as common writers. 
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presence of a hostile force, and the last of calamities seemed 
reserved for the reign of Selim. 

The good fortune which interposed to save the :;eat of empire 
was not extended to the sovereign, and the evils which were ine¬ 
vitable from the triumph of either power, gathered fast around 
him, even from the day which saw the city of the Faithful deli¬ 
vered from the insults of a Christian tlag. The success which 
freed his subjects from their fears dissolved also their union. 
The discontented of the capital began to murmur at a monarch 
whose reign had been a tissue of misfortunes, and they found 
subject for complaint even in the event which had contributed to 
their preservation. The employment of the Infidels for the pro¬ 
tection of th\ Believers, and their subsequent honours, but above 
all, the increasing kindness with which the General Scbastiani was 
received at all hours in the Seraglio, and enjoyed familiar converse 
with the Sultan himself, became a constant topic of animadversion 
amongst the Ulema, who connected with this conduct the predi¬ 
lection which Selim had always evinced for the sciences and the 
arts of the Franks, and construed the whole series of his measures 
into a systematic attack upon the religion and the fundamental 
laws of the empire. The Janissaries united with the ministers of 
the law, and were with facility persuaded that the innovations of 
the Sultan had been directed principally against themselves. In 
the formation of the new troops, and all the regulations of the 
Nizam-Djedid, they felt the decrease, and foresaw the extinction 
of their influence, and being themselves determined upon revolt, 
they did not delay to furnish others of the military bodies of Con¬ 
stantinople with a plausible pretext for resisting the Imperial ordi¬ 
nances. They found a chief to encourage and direct their sedi* 
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ticin in the person of Mousa-Pasha, the Caimacam. This man had 
been for twenty years the sport of the ruling Turks, had repeat¬ 
edly lost his pashaliks, and been deprived of his honours, and as 
he had borne all his disgraces with a patient shrug, had acquired a 
reputation for submissive humility and resignation, which but ill- 
accorded with the ferocity and turbulence of his natural character. 
The real sentiments of his ambitious mind, however nicely con¬ 
cealed by the habitual dissimulation of his carriage, were dis¬ 
cerned by the penetrating eye of the famous Djezzar Pasha of 
Acre, who foretold of him that he would be the cause of many 
troubles. The ministers'of the Porte and the Sultan had not t-h^ 
good fortune to make the same discovery, and at the period that 
some suspicions were entertained that the grandees of’ the empire 
might oppose the innovating measures of the cabinet, Mousa was 
chosen to fill the important post of Caimacam, as a person who^ 
free from ambition, would hazard no intrigue, and would be con¬ 
tent with the pageantry without aspiring to the power of his 
office. Scarcely was he invested with the caftan, when he 
resolved to pay himself the debt of revenge, and contrived, though 
without throwing off’the mask, to fallil the prophecy of Djezzar, 
and to act the most unworthy part in the most disgraceful revo¬ 
lution which has stained the Ottoman annals. Retaining his 
outward devotion and obedience to Selim, he privately fomented 
the discontents of the Janissaries, and employed the apprehen¬ 
sions of the one, and the menaces of the other, to destroy such 
of his fellow ministers as he had long considered the objects of 
his hate, and had singled out for proscription and punishment. 

The first symptom of the general disaffection was displayed 
amongst the garrisons in the castles and forts of the Bosporus, 
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the protection of which had not been forgotten, amongst the nu¬ 
merous reforms of the new constitution. The old forts had 
been much improved, and new defences raised on each side of the 
canal. The guards at each battery were augmented, and a 
Nazir with honourable emoluments was appointed to inspect their 
discipline, besides an officer (On-Bashe) for every ten men, who 
should attend to the vigilant and regular discharge of their duty. 
Two sentinels were to watch at each castle during the night, and 
in the event of any ship attempting to force tiie passage, the gar¬ 
rison reus * In / no means to go to sleep. They were to be em¬ 
ployed daily in exercising the artillery, 'except on holidays, when 
they wore to clean and inspect their guns. They were also to 
learn the of the musket, and be nmiueuvred after the man¬ 
ner of the troops of Levcnd Tchiftlik*. The garrisons of the 
canal had always been composed of UosUuulges, and notwithstand¬ 
ing the contrivance by which, in order not to infringe upon the 
ancient usages of the empire- j*, the new troops were attached to 
their corps, they were not disposed to co-operate with the Sul¬ 
tan, and ev en the trilling addition to their military duties required 
of them, seemed an intolerable slavery and violation of their an¬ 
cient privileges. Infinite pains were employed to reconcile them to 
exertions which were not to he dropped when there was no instant 
and visible cause for activity ; and it was found more feasible to 
form a new body of men altogether upon the improved system, 

* Nouveaux Iteglcmens dc 1*Empire Ottoman, Sec. pp. 51, tic. 

+ Pour nc point porter atleinle ttu.c nncirns usages tie P 1:1 npire, ces nou¬ 
veaux corps out etc rcunis a l’ancicn corps des Bostandges ct its sont con mis 
sous la denomination dc Boston)/ Tufenktehissy Odaghy. Such arc the words 
of Mahmoud Bayf-Efiendi.—Reglcmcns, p. S(i. 

(> « 
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tlurn to engraft a part of the recent regulations upon any of the 
corps belonging to the ancient establishment. 

A suspicion prevailed that these JJostandges were to be united 
to the new troops, ami it was confirmed by the order for clothing 
them in the uniform of the Fusileers. On the ‘2.5th of May, in 
the year 1807, in less than three months after the discomfiture of 
the English licet, the garrisons burst into open mutiny, and the 
virtuous llayf-Eflendi* was the first to fall a sacrifice to their fury. 
On the morning of that day he carried the commands of the 
Sultan to the castles, and finding the troops not disposed to obey, 
retreated hastily towards' Uuyuk-dcre. Iiis Excellency Count 
Ludolf, the Neapolitan minister, from his country-house in 
that village, saw him pass in a kirlunguish with ony attendant, 
and bowed to him as he rowed along the shore. Not three 
minutes elapsed before another boat full of armed men pulled 
swiftly down the bay, and the immediate event was the murder 
of the obnoxious favourite. The slave threw himself round his 
master to protect him from the Jiostandges, and was instantly- 
cut to pieces, whilst Mahmoud, without resistance, and in silence, 
fell at the same moment under the sabres of his assassins. 

On the same day Halili-Aga, Nazir of Hyssar castle on the 
Asiatic shore, was also killed; and the report of the insurrection 
having reached Constantinople, the Sultan, not acquainted with 
the extent of the mischief, early on the next morning (the 26th ) 
dispatched his commands for allaying the commotion, and pu¬ 
nishing the mutineers. These were rejected with disdain, and 

* A very tolerable full length picture of Mahmoud Rayf, drawn by \V. 
Miller, and engraved by Sciavonetti, junior, maybe found in the print-shops 
in fjemlon. 
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the insurgents assured of the co-operation of the Janissaries, de¬ 
serted their respective stations, and assembled to the number of 
three thousand in the meadows of liiiyuk-doro, choosing f their 
general Katchaya Oglou, one of their own bodv, and a promi¬ 
nent leader in the revolt. The rebels were now considered to 
have assumed an appearance sufficiently formidable to just.fy an 
oiler of negotiation from the Sultan, which was accordingly 
transmitted from the Seraglio, and met with a rejection as 
decisive as that which had been given to the preceding orders. 
Receiving an accession of force from every quarter, they marched 
directly to the capital. The Jamssarft-s rose on the -7th, and 
carried^their kettles to the litmeulan, or place of feasting, an 
open squaiiy near the aqueduct of Yalens which is allotted to 
the distribution of provisions to the soli hers, and has been the 
immemorial camp of their rebellious predecessors *. 

On this decisive signal of revolt, the inclinations of the various 
orders began gradually to develop themselves, and it soon ap¬ 
peared that the Ulema, if they did not declare against the Sultan, 
were determined at least to remain neuter in the contest; for the 
Mufti, as if in concert with the Janissaries, ami whilst the me¬ 
lancholy clanking of the kettles in their passage to the Utmeidan 
still sounded in the streets of Constantinople, issued an edict to 
the inhabitants of the capital and its neighbourhood, intivaling 

* The two huge copper kettles in which the lehorha or soup of e:»eh odn is 
cooked, are placed in front of the respective tents of the chamber to which they 
belong. They arc carried between two men on a pole, preceded by two other 
soldiers of the oila, one of whom bears a long skimmer, and the other a ladle ; 
and as they pass along the streets, the Janissaries rise and make a reverent 
obeisance to the procession. The cook of cacli oda is a person of some import¬ 
ance, being a sort of provost-marshal or gaoler, and the Tchorbaji or Colonel, 
derives his name from the inspection of the rations. 

t) Q 2 
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them to take no part in the disturbance, to furnish the daily 
supply of provisions for the markets, and to consider the contest 
as a struggle in which they were totally unconcerned. The 
Franks of Pera were also exhorted to remain tranquil, and to feel 
assured that their lives and properties would he secure under 
every event. 

The Sultan was now awakened to the sense of his danger: he 
assembled his ministers at the Seraglio, and the 28th of the month 
was passed in negotiation with the insurgents in the Etmeidan. 
During that day the fate of Selim was on the balance: he 
transmitted to the Etmeidan an ofier to abolish the new iiislitu-» 
tions; to which the Janissaries returned no other answer,.diau a 
demand for the immediate execution of all the ministers who had 
advised and presided over the Nizam-Djedid. Then it was that 
the Caimacam insidiously assured him, that the sacrifice was 
necessary, and would appease the rebels. All was not yet 
lost—if at that moment the gates of the Seraglio had been shut, 
a cannon had been fired, and the head of Mousa Pasha himself 
had been struck ofl'and thrown over the walls, Selim would have 
triumphed, and retained the throne of his ancestors. J>ut the 
instant peril, and the presence of his enemies, bewildered the 
faculties, and so absorbed the resolution of the Sultan, that he 
seems to have despaired of resistance, and to have placed all hopes 
of safety in submission alone. Jt was not suggested to his mind, 
that with the new troops of Scutari anil Tchiftlik, and other sol- 
fliers in the vicinity of the capital, he might speedily assemble thirty 
thousand men, no less devoted to himself than inimical to the 
Janissaries, and that until their arrival he could maintain the Se¬ 
raglio against the rebels, by arraying the forces of his numerous 

body guard. Yet the testimony of all the reports prevalent at this. 
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day in Constantinople, concurs in the persuasion that such an op¬ 
position, with the instant death of the Caimacam, would have dis¬ 
mayed the insurgents and crushed the rebellion. But the traitor 
prevailed, and with a cruel ingenuity, contrived to include in the 
proscription, the names of two old and innocent men, the Keha- 
yah Bey and lteis- hidcudi, who were called to a conference with 
Mousa, and on leaving the room, unsuspicious of their danger, 
were carried away to the second gate, and strangled. The num¬ 
ber of heads presented to the Janissaries early on the morning of 
the 2<)th, was seven ; but the rutlians rising in their insolence, 
were not satisfied with the bloody offering, and recognizing the 
aged v Islam * of the resentment of Mousa, declared that they had 
required another sacrifice. “ The heath were not those of the ene¬ 
mies whose punishment they had demanded." The Sultan hear¬ 
ing this last intelligence, sent for the Mufti, and on learning that 
he withheld his advice, found that he had ceased to reign. 

The Janissaries, headed by the traitor Mousa, had already 
found their way into the Seraglio, when the Sultan retired to tiie 
mosek of the palace, and wrapping himself in the robe of Maho- 
liomet, took his scat in lire corner of the sanctuary. Here he was 
found by the Mufti, who intreated him to submit to the wishes 
of the people, and to resign his crow n. Another report says, that 
previously to this moment, he had told his attendants that he 
would reign no more, and ordered them to bring his successor 
before him. The circumstances of his actual deposition were 
not exactly known ; but on the evening of the same day (the 
2<)th) it was understood in all the quarters of the capital, that 
Selim, the most injured if not the best of the Ottomans, had 
itepl from a throne to a prison, and that the reigning monarch 
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was his cousin Mustapha the Fourth, eldest son of Sultan Ab« 
dulhamid. 

This prince, when he was drawn from the luxurious obscurity 
of his harem to gird on the sword of Mahomet, was thirty years 
old ; but not being possessed of a capacity sufficient to supply the 
defects of his education, the maturity of his age did not qualify 
him for the throne which he had been compelled so unexpectedly 
to usurp. From his advancement to the empire, he appeared the 
servant rather than the master of the armed multitude to whom 
he was indebted for his elevation; and the period of his short 
reign is not marked by any act of the sovereign, but only by t he 
successes and defeats of the various individuals and par tie-, of his 
subjects, in their continued struggle for predominancy.-—The be¬ 
ginning and the close, are the only transactions of his reign in 
which he himself may be said to have played any part. The Janis¬ 
saries were in possession of the sceptre, and their enemies fell by 
the sword or the bow-string. The new institutions were abolished : 
and the new troops, alter the excecution of their principal oflicers, 
dispersed.—Their triumph was but of a short duration ; and the 
lawless exercise of their usurped authority filled the capital with 
complaints, and spread from the centre to the farthest provinces of 
the empire. It was in vain to hope for a suppression of their in¬ 
solence from the feeble and intimidated Sultan ; but the ambition 
of a daring subject effected that which should have been accom¬ 
plished by the virtue of the sovereign. 

Mustapha, Pasha of Rudslmk, retained in the surname of Bai- 
raetar (the Ensign) a memorial of the humble rank which he 
had originally held in the Turkish armies, and carried about him, 
affixed, as it were; to his person, a visible instance of that exalta* 
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tion of merit of which the Turkish history can furnish so many 
and such extraordinary examples. He was rude and illiterate, 
but of a vigorous genius, which supplied the expedients as well 
as the suggestions of ambition, and rising with every exigency, 
proved equal to the accomplishment no less than the creation of 
the most daring projects. IIis rise was as rapid as his endeavours 
were unremitting ; and after repeatedly distinguishing himself in 
the armies of the empire, he attracted the notice of Selim, and 
was honoured with a pashalik. 

It was the boast of Bairactar, that he owed his advance to the 
42SS§Unal regard of the Sultan, and his subsequent conduct evinced 
that lie'^spected Selim as his patron and his friend; but he was 
averse to two innovations of his master, and either from a sus¬ 
pected attachment to the Janissaries, or a confidence in his mili¬ 
tary prowess, was dismissed to the command of a body of forces 
on the frontier, and to the distant government of Rudshuk. From 
the moment he was informed of the deposition of Selim, it appears 
that he contemplated the bold design of seizing upon the govern-, 
ment; and convinced of the pernicious measures of the Janis¬ 
saries, or seeing no other way of raising himself than by depress¬ 
ing that lawless body, determined upon opposing the hardy troops 
of the provinces to the enervated militia of Constantinople. 

So early as the October of the same year in which Selim had 
been dethroned, Bairactar dispatched to the Sultan a formal no¬ 
tice, that he should advance to the capital to reform the abuses 
of the state, and assist him in the administration of public affairs. 
Accordingly, he collected a force of nearly forty thousand men, 
composed chiefly of Albanians from the garrisons of Rounielia, 
and marching to Constantinople about the end' of the year, en¬ 
camped on the plains of Daout-Pasha, four miles from the walls 
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of' the city. 11 is arrival was the signal of submission. He con¬ 
voked the chief men of the empire, and depositing the banner of 
Mahomet, which he had unfurled to give a sanction and support 
to his enterprise, made them swear to the gradual abolition of the 
Janissaries, and a restoration of the good order and tranquillity 
of the state. The Sultan was an unnoticed spectator of the ar¬ 
rangement: even the semblance of power was transferred from 
the Seraglio to the camp at Daoul-Pasha ; for the ministers ot 
the l’orte, and the missions of Pera, directed their visits of cere¬ 
mony to the tent of the triumphant general, who, without any 
acknowledged title or specific ollice, was thus lor several month* 
in full possession of the Imperial power. Bat the Push-., aware 
that the Mussulmans, accustomed to revere the representative of 
their prophet, might experience a renewal of favour for their 
degraded sovereign, resolved upon the elevation of a Sultan, 
who, in return for the crown, might render his authority legi¬ 
timate, and give a sanction to his ambition. 

The ‘28th of July, of the year 1808, was fixed upon by Mus- 
tapha for a hunting expedition to the forests of Belgrade, and it 
was determined by Bairactar to enter the Seraglio on the same 
day, during the absence of the Grand Signior, and preventing his 
return to the palace, finally to exclude him from the throne. 
Selim was yet alive in those apartments of the Seraglio which the. 
crimes and misfortunes of the Ottomans have set apart for the con¬ 
finement of their dethroned princes, and it was the preservation 
of the Sultan whom he resolved to restore, that prompted him to 
attempt bv stratagem that which he,might have accomplished by 
force. Unfortunately the secret of his intention was not confined 
to his own breast, but was entrusted to several of the ministers of 
the Divan, and the Grand Vizier, though a friend, was suspected 
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to have betrayed him to the Sultan; for on the appointed dfiy, 
when Bairactar marched into the city, he found the gates of the 
Seraglio closed, the pages and body guard under arms, and every 
preparation for a determined resistance. 

The victorious rebel disappointed, but not intimidated, gave 
orders for an immediate assault. The contest lasted only a short 
time, but the interval was fatal to Selim. On the sound of the 
first shot, the emissaries of the Sultan were dispatched to his 
apartments, where they found, as is reported, the dethroned mo¬ 
narch at las devotions, and attempted to surprize him whilst in 
the attitude of prayer. He discerned‘their purpose, and before 
the bo^',-string could be fitted to his neck, wounded one of the 
mutes witK his hangiar, but being thrown upon his back, was 
overpowered, and instantly strangled. 

From the murder of Selim the executioners proceeded to the 
apartments of Mahmoud, the youngest son of Abdulhamid, and 
the only remaining prince of the blood royal. There was still some 
hope for the Sultan in the eventual death of his brother. Selim was 
no more; the rebels, the audacious Bairactar himself, would respect 
the last of the Ottoman race. The mutes rushed into the chamber 
of the confined prince ; but Mahmoud was no where to be found : 
the fond fidelity of a slave had concealed him in the furnace of a 
bath. The feeble contest continued under the walls, and the 
assailants thundered at the gates, whilst the search for the prince 
was prosecuted with redoubled eagerness and anxiety. The place 
of his concealment had alone escaped-the scrutiny, and the fate of 
the monarchy depended upon whether or not the gates should be 
forced liefore the royal prisoner was discovered. What must have 
been the feelings of Mahmoud, what the sensations of his faithful 
slave, when the shouts of the Albanians proclaimed that Bair ictiu 
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had-burst his way into the Seraglio B The insurgents rushed to 
the interior of the palace, headed by their leader, and by the intre¬ 
pid Seid Ali, the Capudan-Pasha. Advancing to the third gate, they 
called aloud for the instant appearance of Selim, and die eunuchs 
of Mustapha casting the body of the murdered monarch before 
them, exclaimed, Behold the Sultan whom ye seek! Bairactar, 
overpowered at the sight, threw himself on the corpse of his mur¬ 
dered benefactor, and wept bitterly; but being roused by the 
exhortation of Seid Ali, who told him that this was not the time 
for grief but for revenge, proceeded hastily to the presence-cham¬ 
ber. Mustapha never slibwed himself worthy of his crown until 
the moment when he was compelled to resign it. lie did-vi'ot de¬ 
spair of awing the rebels into submission by the Ottoiybn majesty: 
at least he was determined to fall with dignity, and on the en¬ 
trance of Bairactar, was found seated upon his throne in his usual 
state, and surrounded by the officers of the Imperial household. 
The indignant chief wus not moved by the august spectacle, 
but advancing towards the Sultan, drew him from his seat, saying 
to him in a bold and angry tone, What dost: thou tup. in', r 
Yield that place to a woutiiiku! 

The account of the conduct of the Sultan is variously related 
in the different reports of this last transaction of his reign; but 
whatever was the measure of his resistance, it proved ineffectual: 
for on the same night the cannon of the Seraglio announced to 
the people the dethronement of -Mustapha the Fourth, and the 
elevation of Mahmoud the Second. 

The first act of the new reign was the instalment, of Bairactar 
in the post to which he had aspired, and which, at the hands 
of Mahmoud at least, he well deserved. No sooner was the 
?•:■!•• of the empire committed to his charge, than the Vizier com- 
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menced his projected reform with the punishment of those y who 
had been concerned in the first revolution, and the deposition of 
Selim. The traitor Mousa Pasha lost his head. The officers of 
the castles on the Bosporus, who had led the insurgents atBuyuk- 
dere, the most seditious of the Janissaries, and all those of the 
household who had opposed the deposition of Mustapha, were 
arrested and strangled. The last Vizier Azem was dismissed to 
the government of Ismael, to which place many others of the 
ministers, suspected rather than guilty of disinclination to the late 
transactioft, were also banished. The savage order which destroyed 
females of the harem near the sho1*es of Prince’s islands, was 
then l! ucd and executed; and other acts of a complexion Jess 
inhuman,‘.but equally decisive, convinced the inhabitants of the 
capital that the new minister was not to be deterred from the 
adoption of such measures as appeared to him calculated to restore 
the ancient vigour of the Turkish power. 

The Vizier openly avowed his resolution of abolishing the Ja¬ 
nissaries, or at least of reforming their system, and retrenching 
upon their privileges. He refused the disbursement of pay to any 
of the corps, except such as were in service, and performing either 
the duty of the internal police, or of an actual campaign against 
the enemy. The disorder and presumption which had so fre¬ 
quently disturbed the tranquillity of the capital, were entirely sup¬ 
pressed. Constantinople and its suburbs were protected by the 
presence of the provincial troops, and the peace and good order 
preserved by the Albanians of Bairactar, are still remembered 
with admiration and regret by the citizens of every denomination. 
Mahmoud was unable to oppose, and it may bo thought that he 
approved the measures of his minister. It was natural that the 
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Janissaries should be the objects of his terror and his hate, and 
that he should be no unwilling instrument in the hands of the Vi- 
zier in promulgating the repeated 1 acts by which their character 
was degraded and their influence undermined. 

To restore the new troops of Sultan Selim, was thought too 
hardy and perilous an adventure, and by one of those errors which 
generally attend every.'temporising and middle system, it was 
judged more expedient to revive the military body of the Seimcns, 
who might supply the place and be regulated according to the 
discipline of the former Fusileers. The name, however,* of the re¬ 
established corps was moi’e odious to the Janissaries than 
tha^ of Selim’s soldiery, as belonging to an institution m’>re an¬ 
cient than their own ; and they were only the more ^solved to 
ruin the author of the innovation. Their actual subjection, and 
their fear of the provincial forces, no less than the complete dissi¬ 
mulation which it is aopart of Turkish capacity at any time to 
command, contributed to favour their projects of revenge, and to 
deceive the confident Bairactar, who fell into the usual error of 
prosperity, and began to despise the enemy whom lie had irrecon- 
cileably injured. He even seems to have felt some compunction 
for the depression and disgrace of the ancient soldiery of the em¬ 
pire, to whom it owed all its former glory, and - amongst whom 
he himself had commenced his military career. 

Being persuaded that they had submitted and were reconciled 
to his administration, lie relaxed the severity of his proceedings 
against them, and between the hope of.making, use of them aa 
friends, and the contempt of fcbeir resistance as enemies, came at- 
last to the fatal resolution of > breaking up the camp at Daout- 
Pasha, and dismissing the^eafer part of the provincial forces. 
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Previously to their departure, he resolved to confirm the union 
w hich he fondly hoped hud by his efforts been formed between the 
two contending parlies, the Janissaries and the ether military 
bodies of the empire ; and for this purpose the valley of Sw.eet 
Waters was chosen for the scene of an imposing ceremony, in 
which the oblivion of all former enmities, and the peace of the 
empire, were to be solemnly proclaimed and finally ratified in the 
face, of the Ottoman nation. The plain of Kiat-IJane was lined 
on each side with tents, and preparations for a repast were spread 
under the long avenues on the banks of the Barbysses. The camp 
^f. Daout-Pasha and the barracks of tile Etmeidan. were emptied 
of then troops, and fifty thousand soldiers gallantly equipped and 
in arms, assembled at the feast. Bairactur himself, surrounded 
by the ministers of state and the chief Pashas of either.army, 
presided at a feast, of which, whether we consider the importance 
of the object, the number and character of the guests, or the 
circumstances of the .occasion that called them to the same 
table, there is not, I believe, any parallel in the history of the 
world. It is not the least astonishing part of the event, that the 
half of a vast multitude chosen from the lowest class, should, in 
any nation, be found capable of smothering their emotions, and 
of concealing from their companions, through a long series of 
artifices and professions, the real state of their, feelings, and the 
nature of their designs, 

• At the conclusion of the repast the chief officers of the Janissa¬ 
ries, and the generals of the provincial army, at the command of 
Bairactar, rose from their seats, and unsheathed their sabres: in an 
instant the plain from the kiosk of Achmet to the Golden Horn 
flashed with the arms of the intermingled troops, w ho crossed 
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th&ir swords, and swore on them and by the name of the prophet, 
an eternal fidelity to each other, and a steady allegiance to the 
new constitution. 

.The Albanians began their march on the succeeding morning, 
and the number of soldiers attached to the Vizier who still 
remained in the capital, amounted only to four thousand; but 
Cadi-Pasha, the friend and associate of Bairactar, with eight 
thousand Asiatics, was encamped on the heights and in the bar¬ 
racks of Scutari. 

Two days after the feast at Sweet Waters, on the 14th of No¬ 
vember, 1808, after the jjassevend had commenced their ni<dj.ly 
rounds, a large body of the Janissaries issued from tbdr quar¬ 
ters, and surrounding the palace of the Porte, at thfit time the 
habitation of the Vizier and the ministers, immediately set fire to 
the building. Bairactar and his friends, on the discovery of 
the assault, • contrived to escape and shelter themselves in 
Barut-Hane, a small powder magazine of-stone; but those who 
wer<i unable to fly, were either destroyed by the assailants, or 
consumed in the conflagration. The Janissaries rushed to the 
other dwellings in which their enemies were lodged, and laid the 
vicinity of the Porte in ashes. Barut-Hane they attacked in 
vain, but in the middle of the night a tremendous explosion 
shook all the quarters of the capital, and it was found that the ma¬ 
gazine, with the.Grand Vizier and his companions, had been 
blown into the air. Whether this event occurred by accident or 
design, is at this day unknown, but it decided the issue, although 
it was far from proving the conclusion of the contest. The Sei- 
mens, the armed populace, and the Albanians, who would have 
rallied under Bairactar and perhaps have overpowered their anta- 
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gonists, were dispirited by the fatal event ; but seeing that they 
were destined for slaughter, prepared for a determined resistance. 
'The streets of the city during the whole of the loth were the scene 
of a continued action, in which the Janissaries were worsted, but 
the Seimcns suffered severely in the loss of the nephew of their 
late master, a youth of distinguished bravery, whom they had 
placed at their head. 'File Janissar-Aga on the same day impru¬ 
dently made his appearance in the Etmeidan in the turban of 
the new regulation, and was massacred by his own soldiers, who 
chose for their general the next in command. The Galiondges 
' t' Ahe arsenal, although Seid Ali the’ Gapudan-Pasha had de¬ 
clared c.-fainst the Janissaries, and the Topges, remained under 
arms, but\pok no part in the struggle. 

On the Kith Cadi-Pasha passed over from Scutari at the head 
ofhis eight thousand troops, and marching through the court of 
St. Sophia, proceeded to the barracks of the Gebegcs, in the vici¬ 
nity of the mosek, where five hundred of the Janissaries had 
taken their stand. Cadi surrounding the square, did not at¬ 
tempt to force an entrance, but setting fire to the building, re¬ 
tained his regiments at their stations until the quarters were con¬ 
sumed, and the whole of the live hundred were burnt alive. The 
Asiatics, leaving the ruins itt flames, made no efforts to extinguish 
the spreading conflagration, but departed itt search of their ene¬ 
mies. and filled the streets with carnage. The town was in a 
blaze from the walls of the Seraglio to the aqueduct of Valens. 
anti a man-of-war, by the order of Seid Ali. continued at the 
same time to play upon the Janissaries’ barracks. The event was 
doubtful on the night of the l6th, during which the shrieks of 
the women, the shouts of the soldiers, and the repeated discharge* 
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of n re-arms, declared to the terrilied inhabitants of Pent that the 
sanguinary .struggle had not ceased in any quarter of the city. 
The fire had raged for four and twenty hours, and the artillery 
of the ship was still beating upon the barracks of the Etmeidan, 
v hen, on the ensuing morning, the forces of the arsenal and of 
Taphana, announced that they had united themselves to the 
Janissaries, and thus gave the victory to the least deserving of 
the antagonists. 

Until that moment Sultan Mahmoud, having closed the palace 
gates, awaited within the walls of the Seraglio the event of the 
contest, but the decision 6f the seamen and the cannoniers, ren¬ 
dered it necessary tor him to consult his own safety by exer¬ 
tion of the Imperial authority in behalf of the triumphant party. 
Ilis counsellors, for it is not known that Mahmoud himself gave 
the order, thought fit to secure him from the victors by the 
death of the imprisoned Mustapha, who was strangled, and that 
so secretly, that the circumstances of his execution have never tran¬ 
spired. Having therefore nothing to dread from the former par¬ 
tiality of the Janissaries for his immediate predecessor, and seeing 
that their cause had been espoused by the most powerful and 
entire of the remaining military bodies, he dispatched his man¬ 
date to the ship to cease the cannonade, and transmitted at the 
same time to the Janissaries an assurance that the cause of their 
complaints did no longer exist —the Seimcns were aboliaJied ■for 
ever. No sooner was the resolve of the Sultan made known, 
than the firing ceased in every part of the city, except where the 
successful soldiery still vented their rage upon the unresisting po¬ 
pulace. Seid Ali and Cadi-Pasha, on seeing their adherents dis¬ 
perse, left the Seraglio point in two wherries, and rowing hastily 
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up the Bosporus, fled with such speed, that although a ron -u 
weighed anchor and proceeded in. pursuit of then: in l<"- ilia:, 
three hours after their departure, they effected their escape. The 
head of Cadi has subsequently been sent to the. Seraglio. 

The Janissaries were not suddenly appeased b\ tin: coin illa¬ 
tion of the Sultan, and the submission of their opponents : they 
employed the 18th of the month in destroying everv vestige of 
the invidious institution. A large body passed over to Scutari, 
and burnt the magnificent barracks of Sultan Selim on the height* 
above that suburb; whilst another division inarched to Levend 

l 

-T'T.f’Jik, and commenced an attack on five hundred Seamens 
who with' ^tual valour and success maintained themselves atrainst 
a multitude, of assailants, until their quarters were fired, and they 
perished in the flames. This was their last great massacre, and 
from this period, although some individual victims were afterwards 
sacrificed to their resentment, their fury appears to have been gra¬ 
dually allayed. 

On the 19th, Mahmoud having issued a proclamation exhorting 
iiis subjects to keep the I'airam, which commenced on (hat day, 
in peace, they attended tranquilly and in good order the funeral 
ol' Mustapha, who was conveyed with much pomp from the Se¬ 
raglio to the tomb of the. Sultan Ahdulhamid, his father. The 
same day the streets were cleansed and cleared of the dead, three 
thousand of whom were either buried or thrown into the sea. 
After a long search, the body of their great enemy, of the Vizier 
himself, was found under the ruins of Barut-llane. 

In an open space near one end of the Hippodrome, there are 
two trees standing by themselves, and at a little distance apart. 
Between these, by the feet, and with the head downwards, they 
suspended the disfigured corpse of Bairaetar. 

(i s 
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Such was the close of the most sanguinary of the three revo¬ 
lutions which occurred within the short period of eighteen months, 
and which, after dethroning two monarchs, and spilling the best 
blood of the empire, terminated in so entire a re-establish¬ 
ment of every former prejudice, that, for the Turks, the last 
twenty years have passed in vain ; or, it may be averred, have pro¬ 
duced rather the confirmation of ancient errors, than any of the 
benefits usually derived from experience. The Janissaries, since 
the fall of Bairactar, have made no effort to disturb the govern¬ 
ment ; but having borne down all opposition, and not being agi¬ 
tated by any rival power, they cannot be said to have c\jj»e£tHr 
subordination either meritorious or unexpected. 

The election of Yussuf-Pasha, a known enemy of their order, 
to the Vizicrat, was thought an evidence that they had submit¬ 
ted to Mahmoud ; yet the general popularity and peculiar situa¬ 
tion of this Sultan, who in 1810 was still the last of the Otto¬ 
man princes, may well account for their acquiescence in a measure 
which bespoke no actual hostility, and could not be decidedly 
injurious to their interests: in fact, Yussuf has since been dis¬ 
missed. It is reported, that the bow-string thinned their ranks, 
but no open innovations were attempted during the period of his 
authority. Of the late military institutions not a vestige remains 
to excite their apprehensions; for although the Topges retain a 
portion of that discipline which they learnt from DeTolt, they have 
dropped the new regulations ; and their services in the last revo¬ 
lution having produced the union of the two corps, every jealousy 
has been mutually laid aside. The schools of the arsenal, and 
the barracks of {he bombadiers, are no less deserted than tlic 
exercising-grountls of' Scutari and Levend Tchiftlik ; nor can the 
pious alarms of the Ulema he now raised by the unhallowed en- 
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couragcment of Christian refinements. The presses of Ters-liane 
arc without employ; the French language has ceased to he taught 
in the Seraglio; and the palace of Beshik-Tash is no longer enli¬ 
vened by the ballets and operas which amused the leisure ot the 
unfortunate Selim. 


I have in my own mind long fixed upon this point, for bringing 
the labours of the writer and the reader to a close; and indeed it 
is suitable that the observations made on this my journey to the 
■Jf evil*\t, should terminate with the notice of that which occurred 
a few day- previously to my taking a final leave of the Turkish 
capital.—The Ambassador had his audience at the Seraglio on 
the 10th of July: on the evening of the 14th we embarked on 
board the Salsette, and after touching at the Dardanelles and the 
island of Zea, where Lord Byron left the frigate on his return to 
Attica, we arrived on the 28th of the same month at Malta; from 
which place it may be recollected that the foregoing 1'our origi¬ 
nally commenced.—Here then I beg leave to conclude, and with 
the avowal of a sentiment which 1 should have endeavoured to 
express in my own language, had I not found it infinitely belter 
turned, and more completely conveyed in the Latin of Ovid 

.... Vcniam pro laude peto : laudatus ablmde 
non fastiditus si libi, lector, ero. 
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